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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


My  object  in  the  present  work  has  been  to  lay  before  my 
professional  brethren,  more  particularly  students  and  younger 
practitioners,  a  system  of  medicine  based  upon  the  etiology, 
or  what  I  would  venture  to  call — the  natural  history — of 
disease. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  imply  that  others  have  not  pre- 
ceded me  in  the  same  course,  and  with  distinguished  success. 
The  profound  and  philosophical  '  Outlines  of  Pathology  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,'  of  Dr.  Alison ;  the  elaborate  work  on 
the  '  Principles  of  Medicine,'  of  Dr.  Williams  ;  the  eloquent 
as  well  as  logical  and  scientific  lectures  of  Dr.  Watson ;  and 
the  unfortunately  as  yet  unfinished  work  of  Doctors  Bright 
and  Addison,  on  the  '  Elements  of  Medicine,'  are  more  than 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Without,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detracting  from 
the  merits  ot  these  and  similar  works,  it  is,  I  believe,  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  at  present  in  need  of  a  hand-book  for 
students. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  desired, 
that  a  professedly  elementary  work' should  abound  in  origi- 
nality, and  therefore  much  that  appears  in  the  following 
pages  must  have  been  borrowed  from  others ;  but  it  cannot 
fail  to  add  weight  to  any  doctrine,  which  I  would  inculcate, 
to  be  able  to  enforce  it  by  other  and  better  authority  than 
my  own.  At  the  same  time  1  would  add  that,  whatever 
is  here  advanced  upon  points  of  practice  is  mine,  in  so  far 
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as  that  I  have  compared  it  with  my  own  observation  and 
experience.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Doctors  Bright  and  Addison,  of  whom  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  honour  of  being  a 
colleague ;  and  to  my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Babington,  as  well 
as  to  all  my  present  colleagues,  for  much  that  I  have  acquired 
orally. 

I  am  aware  of  many  omissions,  others  will,  no  doubt, 
detect  many  errors.  I  trust,  however,  that  upon  questions 
of  practice,  I  have  advanced  little  that  will  not  meet  the 
concurrence  of  the  enlightened  members  of  our  profession. 
Where,  however,  I  have  advocated  opinions  differing  from 
those  commonly  entertained,  I  have  stated  my  reasons  for 
doing  so.  I  fear  that  I  have  thus  been  occasionally  led  into 
discussions,  which  all  must  feel  to  be  tedious,  and  some  may 
reckon  superfluous  ;  but  my  excuse  must  be  my  anxiety,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  ability,  to  connect  not  only  practice,  but 
diagnosis  also,  with  principles — believing,  as  I  do,  that  em- 
pirical diagnosis  can  lead  only  to  empirical  practice. 

I  hope  that  I  may  not  fall  short  of  the  expectations  of  my 
friends  as  much  as  I  have  disappointed  my  own,  though  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  I  would  fain  console  myself  with  the 
words  of  the  great  moralist,  that  "  to  rest  short  of  his  own 
aims  is  incident  to  every  one  whose  views  are  comprehensive, 
and  whose  fancy  is  lively ;  neither  is  any  one  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  can  con- 
ceive little." 


Union  Street,  Sodthwark, 
Oct.  23,  1855. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  for  publication  the  second  edition  of  this  work 
it  has  been  my  endeavour,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to 
render  it  worthy  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  first  has 
been  received. 

I  have  carefully  revised  the  whole,  re-written  some  parts, 
and  added  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  new  matter.  In 
doing  this  I  have  been  obliged  to  discuss  several  questions 
concerning  which  there  have  of  late  arisen  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  medical  practitioners.  Of  these  1  may  mention  the 
treatment  of  inflammation ;  and  upon  this  most  important 
subject  I  have  in  some  degree  modified  the  practice  recom- 
mended in  the  former  edition,  though  I  believe  the  principles 
there  adduced  to  have  been  sound. 

I  trust,  too,  that  it  will  appear  that  I  received  the  criticisms 
of  the  different  periodicals  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  offered  ;  though  upon  one  important 
subject — 1  mean  the  treatment  of  cholera  —  I  have  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusions  other  than  those  at  which 
I  had  before  arrived,  or  to  recommend  a  mode  of  practice  dif- 
ferent from  that  advocated  in  the  former  edition,  much  as 
I  respect  the  authority  by  which  my  views  were  called  in 
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question.  I  am  thankful  that  no  opportunities  have  occurred 
in  this  country  for  again  testing  the  practice  there  recom- 
mended ;  but  I  may  add  that  I  speak  from  an  experience  of 
that  dreadful  disease  such  as  can  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but 
few,  and  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunities  afforded  by  a  very 
extensive  intercourse  with  my  professional  brethren  of  col- 
lecting the  results  of  their  experience,  and  thereby  correcting 
my  own. 

I  much  regret  that  the  work  has  been  so  long  out  of  print; 
but  pressing  professional  engagements,  as  well  of  a  public  as 
of  a  private  nature,  have  rendered  the  delay  unavoidable. 

Union  Street,  Southwark, 
Aug.  31,  1861. 
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PEELIMINAEY  OBSEEVATIONS. 

Medicine,  in  its  present  state,  may  be  denned  to  be— the  art  of 
detecting  and  discriminating  disease  by  the  symptoms  accessible 
to  our  investigations  ;  and  of  removing,  checking,  or  allaying  it, 
by  the  different  means,  at  our  disposal,  for  influencing  the  vital 
actions  of  the  body. 

This  art  then  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  health — that  is,  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body,  and  the  forces  by  which 
it  is  actuated;  of  disease — that  is,  of  the  changes  (both  struc- 
tural and  functional)  from  the  healthy  state,  to  which  it  is  liable, 
and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  sequences  of  those  changes ; 
and  lastly — of  the  action  of  external,  and  internal,  agents,  and 
remedies,  upon  the  system,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
_  Now  if  the  above  sciences  were  perfect,  medicine  would  con- 
sist of  a_  collection  of  corollaries  from  the  truths  contained  in 
them;  since  a  knowledge  of  healthy  structure  and  function 
would  enable  us  at  once  to  appreciate  any  departure  from  them  ; 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  structure  and  function,  which 
constitute  disease,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  sequences, 
which  those  changes  observe,  would  lead  us  to  recognize  its 
nature  and  origin ;  whilst  a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  re- 
medies would  direct  us,  at  once,  to  select  and  apply  the  most 
appropriate. 

But  an,  at  present,  these  subsidiary  sciences  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  there  remains  much  which  can  be  learned,  only,  by  ex- 
perience gained  from  the  practice  of  medicine  itself;  and  there- 
fore medicine  lias  its  own  truths  and  principles,  which  we  cannot 
at  present  deduce  from  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
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theory  of  medicine  must,  in  fact,  still  be  regarded  as  an  inductive 
science  of  itself ;  though  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  for  granted  the 
established  truths  of  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  in 
the  following  pages  shall  rarely  enter  into  any  examination  of 
them.  The  practice  of  medicine,  is  an  art,  of  which  this  science 
is  the  basis. 

Physiology,  or  the  science  which  treats  of,  the  offices  and 
functions  of  the  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body ;  and 
anatomy,  which  describes  their  form  and  structure,  furnish 
the  standard  of  comparison  whereby  to  estimate  disease. 

Thus,  if  there  is  disturbed  or  difficult  respiration,  we  know 
that  there  is  functional  disease  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages ;  but 
if,  by  methods  to  be  explained  hereafter,  we  ascertain  that  the 
lung  has  lost  its  spongy  texture,  and  become  solid,  we  know 
that  there  is  also  structural  change. 

Hence  we  perceive,  that,  as  in  the  study  of  the  healthy  body 
there  are  two  branches  of  knowledge,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
of  which  the  former  is  subsidiary  to  the  latter;  so  also,  in 
the  study  of  the  system  under  disease,  we  have  the  morbid,  or 
pathological,  anatomy,  and,  pathology,  which  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  do  the  two  first  mentioned.  They  are, 
indeed,  often  confounded ;  and  this  confusion  leads  to  much 
practical  misapprehension.  Pathological  anatomy  treats  only 
of  form  and  structure,  and  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  called  a 
science  ;  whereas,  pathology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  of 
structural  and  functional  change,  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  an  inductive  science  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  materials 
for  the  induction  being  furnished  by  pathological  anatomy  ;  but, 
of  which  the  general  laws  could  no  more  have  been  inferred 
from  pathological  anatomy  alone,  than  could  the  idea  of  digestion 
have  been  suggested  by  the  simple  contemplation  of  a  stomach. 

Disease  has  been  described  as— a  deviation  of  the  system,  or 
any  part  of  it,  from  its  normal  anatomical  and  physiological  con- 
dition ;  but  the  human  frame  is  exposed  to  various  agencies 
which  tend  to  disturb  that  condition,  and  these  are  termed 
causes  of  disease— not  that  we  are  able,  in  every  case,  to  assign  the 
cause ;  for  this  may  have  been  too  remote  in  its  operation,  or  too 
subtle  in  its  character  to  be  detected  by  our  investigations  ;  and 
therefore  disease  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of  a  spontaneous  or 
idiopathic  character,  though  this  is  but  a  form  of  confessing  our 
ignorance  of  its  origin. 

There  are,  however,  some  generally  admitted  causes  of  dis- 
ease of  which  we  now  proceed  to  speak. 
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I. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

The  term,  cause  of  disease,  is  often  used  in  too  vague  a  sense, 
being  sometimes  employed,  to  express  the  lesion,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  the  morbid  phenomena, — at  others,  to  indi- 
cate the  cause,  or  agent,  which  has  produced  the  lesion  in  ques- 
tion,—at  others,  again,  to  describe,  a  condition  of  the  system, 
when  exposed  to  that  agent,  and  which  has  rendered  it  more  than 
ordinarily  susceptible  of  its  influence.  Thus,  when  a  person 
presents  certain  symptoms  which,  upon  further  investigation, 
prove  to  be  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  that 
inflammation  is  often  said  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease ;  and  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  ascertained  that  these 
symptoms  have  arisen  after  unusual  exposure  to  cold;  that 
exposure  is  said  to  be  the  exciting  cause ;  and,  if  it  further 
appear  that  the  patient  had  before  been  in  a  feeble  or  deli- 
cate condition,  from  previous  illness,  intemperance,  or  other 
causes,  this  state  of  system,  and  sometimes  also  the  causes 
which  may  have  lect  to  it,  is  called  the  predisposing  cause. 
Now,  upon  a  little  reflection,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  term 
cause  of  disease,  does  not  strictly  apply  to  either  the  first  or  the 
last  of  these.  The  so-called  immediate  or  proximate  cause  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  disease  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
said  to  be  its  cause.  The  last  again  indicates  merely  a  passive 
susceptibility,  a  thing  widely  different  from  any  correct  notion 
of  an  active  cause.  Again,  to  take  another  instance,  marsh 
miasma  or  poison  is  well  known  to  be  the  cause  of  ague,  but 
persons,  who  have  been  exposed  to  this  miasma  with  impunity, 
when  in  perfect  health,  have  become  powerfully  affected  by  it, 
when  suffering  from  weakness,  induced  by  excessive  fatigue,  by 
intemperance,  or  by  other  diseases.  Now  these,  as  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  remarks,*  were  never  known  of  themselves  to  produce 
ague,  and  therefore  cannot  lie  said  to  be  its  cause  ;  and  although 
such  a  mode  of  speaking  is  not  only  admissible,  but  convenient, 
inordinary  conversation;  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unphilo- 
sophical,  and  therefore  inexpedient,  in  the  language  of  mcdi- 


*  On  the  'Intellectual  Faculties.' 
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cine;  which,  though  not  strictly  a  science,  is  an  art  based  upon 
science,  and  one  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed 
should  be  fixed  with  logical  precision. 

We  have  then,  the  disease  itself,  of  which  the  symptoms  are 
the  effect,  and  of  which  some  influence  or  agency,  external  or 
internal,  is  the  true  cause;  though  what  the  real  nature  of  the 
latter  may  be,  we  are  not,  always,  able  to  ascertain ;  and  lastly, 
wo  have  the  system,  upon  which,  this  force,  or  cause,  acts,  and 
of  which  the  condition  must  greatly  modify  the  result  produced; 
and  therefore,  if  previous  disease,  or  other  debilitating  agencies, 
have  enfeebled  those  powers  of  the  system,  by  which— injuries 
are  repaired, — the  depressing  or  morbific  influences  of,  some 
poisons,  resisted,  and  others,  eliminated,  or — the  injurious  effects 
of  too  powerful  impressions  upon  the  nervous  system  withstood, 
— we  shall  have  a  great  susceptibility  for  various  forms  of  disease, 
but  not  what  can  be  called  a  cause  of  such  disease. 

Although,  however,  we  dissent  from  the  propriety  of  calling, 
a  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  morbific  agents,  a  cause 
of  disease,  indiscriminately  with  those  agents;  we  are,  by  no 
means,  disposed  to  disregard  such  susceptibility,  in  any  of  our 
reasonings  concerning  its  origin;  since  upon  it,  must,  in  many 
instances,  depend,  whether  any  disease,  or  none,  will  be  induced, 
when  an  individual  has  been  exposed  to  any  specific,  or  other 
morbific  agent ;  and  we  arc  also  willing  to  admit,  that  this  very 
susceptibility,  is  often,  itself,  a  disease.  Thus  it  has  been  stated 
that  intemperance  will  render  a  person  more  susceptible  of 
the  action  of  marsh  miasma  ;  but  this  susceptibility  is  often 
associated  with  a  structural  change,  in  sorne  of  the  depurating 
organs,,  as  the  liver  or  kidneys,  if  it  do  not  consist  in  it,  and  of 
which  intemperance  is  a  cause  :  and,  we  know  also,  that  such 
structural  change  does  often  constitute,  in  itself,  most  formidable 
disease. 

The  predisposing  conditions  which  constitute  a  liability  to 
disi  ase,  upon  the  application  of  its  ordinary  causes,  are  chiefly 
as  follows  : — 

(1.)  An  hereditary  tendency  to  particular-  diseases,  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  children.— It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all 
constitutional  peculiarities  in  the  parents,  influence  their  off- 
spring, in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  but  this  is  more  particularly 
the  case,  with  certain  diseases,  amongst  which  are  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis,  in  all  their  varieties, — cancerous  disease, — asthma, 
-diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  epilepsy  and 
mania, — gout,— gravel— diabetes,— and  several  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  congenital  liability  to  particular 
diseases  cannot  be  removed  by  art ;  but  if  we  also  know,  and 
can.  by  any  means,  obviate,  the  immediate  agents  which  aro  the 
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causes  of  these  diseases,  we  may  often,  do  much,  towards  tlicir 
ultimate  prevention. 

(2.)  But  besides  the  above,  which  may  be  said  to  be  inherent 
liabilities,  there  are  others,  arising  from,  what  may  be  called, 
the  accidents  of  the  individual :  such  are  casual  occurrences, 
in  the  form  of  disease,  or  otherwise,  which,  by  impairing  the 
power,  of  the  circulation,  or  depressing  the  nervous  energy, 
render  the  system  more  susceptible  of  any  morbific  influence 
to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  Amongst  these  may  be  reckoned, 
imperfect,  unwholesome,  diet,  especially  during  the  period  of 
infancy  and  youth ;— the  habitual  want  of  the  natural  stimuli; 
muscular  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  light ;— previous  debilitating 
diseases,  and  excessive  and  repeated  evacuations,  either  of  the 
blood  or  of  the  serous  part  of  it  -—habitual  intemperance,  which 
produces  chronic  change  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  digestion, 
and  secretion,  besides  depressing  the  nervous  energy  : — these, 
like  hereditary  predisposition,  impress  upon  the  system  a  sus- 
ceptibility, which  is,  more  or  less,  permanent  and  constitutional. 
(Age  and  sex  have  also  their  peculiar  tendencies  to  disease.) 

(3.)  The  same  causes,  when  acting  only  for  a  short  time, 
may  produce  a  temporary  and  transient  proclivity  to  disease. 
So  also  may  long-continued  exposure  to  cold,  depressing  pas- 
sions, excessive  exertions,  privation  of  sleep,  protracted  fasting ; 
also  exposure  to  excessive  and  long-continued  heat,  to  impure 
air,  us  that  of  crowded  or  ill-ventilated  rooms,  or  emanations 
arising  from  imperfect  drainage  :  though  each  of  these  may  often 
prove  a  direct  cause  of  disease  ;  as  may  also,  intemperance,  and 
vicious  indulgence. 

Of  the  above  agents,  some  affect,  more  powerfully,  particular 
organs,  and  dispose  them  more  than  others  to  suffer  from  the 
application  of  any  cause  of  disease  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Alison  very 
justly  observes,  "  there  is  no  one  organ,  or  texture,  which  is  uni- 
formly affected,  nor  any  one  kind  of  diseased  action  which  is 
uniformly  excited  by  these  causes."  Their  general  effect,  is,  to 
dispose  the  body  to  suffer  from  the  exciting  causes  of  inflam- 
mations, or  other  acute  diseases, — amongst  which  latter  we  may 
include  the  various  morbific  poisons  which  affect  either  par- 
ticular  individuals,  or  whole  communities. 

We  are  thus  led  to  a  threefold  division  of  the  causes  of 
disease;  into,  1st,  Sporadic,  or  those  affecting  particular  indi- 
viduals ;  2nd,  Endemic,  that  is  to  say,  continually,  or  at  repeated 
intervals  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  fixed  locality  ; 
3rd,  Epidemic,  powerfully,  and  often  fatally,  affecting,  for  a  time,' 
the  population  of  certain  districts  or  countries,  and  disappear- 
ing from  them,  to  reappear  again  in  other  districts,  or  in  the 
same  district  at  some  future  period. 

Of  sporadic  diseases  the  chief  causes  are, — 
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1.  Mechanical  and  chemical  injury;  which,  however,  fall 
mostly  within  the  province  of  the  surgeon. 

2.  Violent  muscular  exertions,  hurrying  the  movements  of 
the  Mood  ;  and  thus,  by  disordering  the  circulation,  favouring 
local  congestions,  and,  sometimes,  injuring  some  portion  of  the 
circulatory  apparatus. 

3.  Mental  emotions,  and  intense  sensations  ;  which  sometimes 
disturb  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  the  circulation  through  the 
brain,  and  at  others  derange  the  secretions. 

4.  Excesses  of  all  kinds,  which  injure  the  secretions,  and 
induce  chronic  diseases  of  the  secretory  organs  ;  and,  by  disor- 
dering the  circulation,  produce  disease  of  the  vascular  system. 

5.  Suppressed  evacuations,  which  induce  plethora  in  any 
part  of  the  system  that  may  be  predisposed  to  it :  whilst 
excessive  evacuations,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  heart, 
will  sometimes  produce  the  same  result,  and  sometimes 
greatly  derange  the  functions  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
system. 

6.  External  heat ;  which  may  either  irritate  the  part  exposed 
to  it,  indirectly  affect  the  nervous  system,  or  disorder  the 
general  circulation. 

7.  External  cold — which  often  powerfully  affects  the  nervous 
system,  and  greatly  deranges  the  circulation,  producing  active 
congestions  and  inflammations  ;  and,  by  repressing  the  action  of 
the  skin,  induces  disease  of  those  secretory  organs  to  which  the 
former  is  auxiliary — is  one  of  the  most  frequent,  perhaps  the 
most  frequent,  of  all  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  effect  of  cold  upon  the  part  to  winch  it  is  immediately 
applied,  is  rather  to  render  it  susceptible  of,  diseased  action, 
than  directly  to  excite  it ;  this  action  evidently  arising  when 
the  temperature  is  subsequently  restored.  It  appears  also,  that 
the  effect  of  heat  or  cold  in  producing  intense  sensation,  or 
disturbance  of  the  healthy  action,  is  proportionate,  not  so  much 
to  the  actual  temperature,  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  change 
of  temperature  is  induced.  Thus,  the  application,  of  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body,  to  a  frost-bitten  limb,  will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  a  heat  of  212°  F.  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
and  the  effect  of  cold  in  producing  internal  disease  is  increased 
by  previously  heating  the  body  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  it  is 
greater  when  applied  by  drafts  or  currents  of  air,  or  by  wet 
clothes  (and  the  subsequent  evaporation  from  them),  which 
lapidly  carry  off  the  heat  of  the  body.  Though,  as  Dr.  Alison 
adds,  "  in  the  circumstance  of  moisture,  and,  perhaps,  other 
occasional  qualities  of  cold  air,  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity 
not  yet  understood,  as  to  the  power  of  exciting  inflammation.'  _ 

A  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent  dimi- 
nished power  of  generating  heat,  increase  and  prolong  the 
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sensation  of  cold  applied  to  the  surface  ;  and  so  favour  its  action 
in  producing  internal  congestions  :  and  it  is  probably,  on  tins 
account,  that  during  sleep  the  system  is  much  more  prone,  than 
at  other  times,  to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  cold. 

The  effect  of  cold,  in  producing  internal  inflammations,  is 
very  remarkable,  when  it  is  applied  to  parts,  largely  supplied 
•with  sentient  nerves,  and  -which  are  ordinarily  protected  by 
warm  covering  or  otherwise ;  especially  when  compared  with  its 
effects  upon  other  parts,  similarly  supplied  with  nerves,  but  not 
similarly  protected:  thus  the  sensation,  produced  by  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  of  those  who  are  commonly  warmly  shod,  is 
most  intense,  and  apt  to  produce  internal  congestions  ;  although 
the  same  individual  may  expose  his  hand  to  great  cold  without 
any  ill  effect,  or  even  inconvenience— a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  nervous  system  plays  an  active  part  in 
the  production  of  these  results.  Another  illustration,  of  the 
effect  of  cold  acting  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  seen,  in  the  almost  sudden  death  which  has  sometimes  ensued 
upon  drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  water,  when  the  system 
has  been  much  heated  and  exhausted  by  previous  exertion  ;  in 
such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  heart  has  been  stopped  by  the 
shock  produced  by  the  sudden  impression  upon  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  much  as  a  pugilist  has  been  sometimes  felled  by 
a  blow  over  the  same  organ. 

Cold  liquids,  taken  internally,  have  also  been  known  to  pro- 
duce an  injurious  effect,  in  a  less  sudden  manner,  by  checking 
the  action  of  the  skin,  and,  probably,  that  of  the  kidneys  also, 
and  so  inducing  dropsy.  Of  this,  an  instance  is  recorded  by 
De  Haen,  who  mentions  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  of 
Charles  V.,  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis,  were  attacked  writh 
dropsy,  in  consequence  of  the  soldiers  having  freely  quenched 
their  thirst  with  cold  water,  when  under  great  fatigue  and  per- 
spiration. 

The  depressing  effects  of  cold  may  be  resisted,  or  greatly 
mitigated,  by  a  vigorous  state  of  the  circulation,  which  quickly 
restores  the  heat  that  is  lost ;  and,  by  that  tone,  or  power  of 
endurance,  in  the  nervous  system,  which  we  can  best  describe, 
by  characterizing  it  as  opposite  to  tbat  which  is  induced  by, 
a  too  careful,  exclusion  of  cold,  and  application  of  artificial 
warmth.  This  vigorous  state,  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  is  promoted  by  habitual  exercise,  the  occasional  prudent 
application  of  cold,  and  by  a  moderate  nourishing  diet. 

There  are  causes  of  disease  which  act  on  large  numbers, 
and  with  great  violence  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places 
only,  (generally  by  the  slow  introduction  of  a  poison  by  the 
primse  vice,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  lungs),  but  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  endemic.    Of  these  we  have  instances, — 
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in  scurvy,  winch  attacks,  whole  ships'  companies,  and,  it  may 
be  bodies  of  men  on  shore,  when  restricted  to  the  use  of 
salt  provisions,  and  deprived  of  succulent  vegetables  -  in  the 
patsy  Irom  lead  not  only  affecting  painters,  plumbers,  and 
other  workmen,  but  also  large  portions  of  the  community,  when 
using  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  the  salts  of  that  mineral, 
UenvecL  Irom  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns.  Another  instance  is  to 
be  iound  in  the  pallid,  doughy  cachexia,  so  common  in  large 
towns,  which  is  to  be  referred,  in  great  measure,  to  the  effluvia 
continually  emanating  from  drains,  cesspools,  graveyards,  .and 
other  sources  of  impurity  abounding  in  such  places;  and  which, 
probably,  enters  the  system  through  the  lungs;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  want  of  radiant  solar  light  greatly  enhances  the  effect 
oi  such  exhalations.  After  all,  however,  these  are  but  cases  of 
slow  poisoning. 

Again  we  have  causes  of  diseases,  which  are,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  endemic  (ei>  5^5),  that  is  to  say,  affecting  only  the 
population  of  particular  districts,  and  that  without  any  great 
variation  as  to  particular  seasons.  Of  this  class  of  causes  of 
disease  are,  the  brouchocele,  affecting  the  population  of  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  Derbyshire ;  the  cretinism  of  the  Alps  ;  the 
elephantiasis  of  Egypt. 

There  is  another  class  of  causes  of  disease  of  great  importance, 
at  times  extensively  and  fatally  prevalent,  affecting  for  a  season, 
the  population  of  certain  districts ;  the  disease  thus  produced 
being  of  a  definite  character,  and  one,  wliich  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  be  ascribed  to  a  specific  poison. 

Such  diseases  are  said  to  prevail  epidemically  (em  Sri/xd), 
from  their  coming,  for  a  time,  upon  the  people  of  a  certain 
country  or  district,  which  is  at  other  times  perfectly  free  from 
them. 

The  causes  of  some  of  them  are,  however,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  strictly  endemic,  that  is  to  say,  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  locality,  so  that  although  disease,  may  only 
prevail  at  certain  times  in  a  particular  districts  ;  yet  it  is  liable 
to  recur  ejridemically  in  that  district,  and  cannot  affect  other 
districts  indiscriminately,  but  only  such  as  resemble  it.  Of  this 
form  of  epidemic  disease,  we  have  an  instance  in  the  agues 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  prevail  in  marshy  districts,  the  cause 
of  the  disease  being  in  such  cases  endemic,  and  consisting  in  a 
miasma  produced  by  the  emanations  from  decaying  vegetable 
matter. 

Other  diseases,  again,  affect  whole  populations  with  great 
rapidity,  continuing  their  influence  for  a  limited  time,  and 
attacking,  in  rapid  succession,  different  districts,  between  which 
there  can  be  discerned  no  points  of  resemblance  that  can  be 
assigned  as  causes  of  the  disease  ;  their  outbreak  in  any  locality 
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not  being  to  be  accounted  for  by  communication  with  persons 
from  infected  districts.  Of  this  form  of  epidemic  cause  of 
disease,  the  influenzas  which  bave  prevailed,  at  different  times, 
without  regard  to  place  or  season,  afford  a  good  illustration. 

Other  diseases  again  prevail  epidemically,  but  which  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  communication  with  infected  persons ;  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  their 
diffusion  is  promoted  by  some  circumstance  affecting  the  popu- 
lation generally.  Such  diseases  are  contagious.  Though  by 
the  term  contagion  we  do  not  imply  exclusively  immediate 
contact  by  touch,  but  also  mediate  communication,  as  by 
means  of  the  clothes— the  excretions— the  breath,  or  other 
exhalations. 


LO 
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H. 

MODES  OF  DEATH  FEOM  DISEASE,  AND  OF  ITS 
FAVOURABLE  TERMINATION. 

There  are  few  more  important  considerations,  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases,  which  threaten  life,  than  that  of  the  manner  of 
their  fatal  termination,  when  they  end  in  death.  The  different 
modes  of  dying  were  first  explained  by  Bichat,  in  his  celebrated 
'  liecherches  stir  la  Vie  et  la  Mort ;'  but  the  subject  was  first 
treated  of,  in  reference  to  disease,  by  Dr.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  has  since  been  elaborated,  with  much  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance, by  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  beautiful  lectures.  A  few  short 
and  simple  reflections  will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  different  modes  in  which  life  ceases  are  through  the 
arrest  of  the  two  primary  vital  functions, — circulation  and 
respiration.  Of  these,  the  former  cannot  be  suspended,  in 
the  human  subject,  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
latter,  for  more  than  three  minutes,  without  life  being  ex- 
tinguished. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  there  are  two  simple  modes  of  dying  : 
I.  Death  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  or,  to  speak  more 
comprehensively,  death,  from  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of 
the  circulation,  which  is  technically  termed  syncope ;  II.  Death 
from  impediment  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  or 
death  from  apnoza. 

I.  Death  from  syncope,  or  death  from  the  heart,  may  be 
produced  (1,)  From  a  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
stopping  the  heart's  action ;  or  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  weakness  of  the  organ  itself.  The  anatomical  cha- 
racters, of  this  form  of  death  by  syncope,  are,  Ml  cavities  of  the 
heart,  with  the  dark  blood  on  the  right  side,  and  the  crimson 
arterial  blood  on  the  left.  (2.)  By  sudden  or  gradual  abstraction 
of  the  blood— the  natural  stimulus  of  the  heart, — as  in  the  case 
of  violent  haemorrhage,  or  of  its  drain  by  slower  abstraction. 
Cases  too,  occasionally  occur,  which  render  it  probable,  that 
death,  from  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  may  be  induced  by 
arrest  of  the  extreme  circulation,  cutting  off  from  that  organ  its 
supply  of  blood  :  this  may  be  termed  peripheral  syncope.  The 
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anatomical  characters  of  this  mode  of  death  are  in  extreme  and 
rapid  cases,  empty  ventricles,  pretty  firmly  ^f^BjJ£\S 
cases  where  death  has  taken  place  more  gradually,  flaccid,  but 
not  empty  ventricles.  .  . 

II  The  second  mode  of  death  may  ensue,  (1,)  when  mjmy, 
to  the  nervous  system,  paralyzes  the  movements  of  respiration, 
causing  what  is  termed,  death  by  coma,  or  death  beginning  at 
the  brain;  and  (2,)  by  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  constituting  what  is  more  strictly  termed  death  by  as- 
phyxia, or  death  by  apncea.  The  anatomical  characters  ot  death 
from  obstructed  pulmonic  circulation,  are  full  cavities  ot  the 
heart,  those  on  the  right  side  being  more  particularly  so  ;  and  in 
the  latter,  the  blood  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  whilst,  in  those 
on  the  left  side,  it  is  of  an  almost  venous  hue. 

It  is  into  these  two  modes  of  arrest  of  the  vital  functions, 
that  all  the  different  forms  of  death  arising  from  injury  or 
disease,  ultimately  resolve  themselves ;  although  the  manner  ot 
death,  in  many,  or  in  most,  may  not  be  entirely  simple ;  so 
that  each  of  the  causes  of  death  may  be  more  or  less  in  opera- 
tion. It  will,  however,  almost  always  be  found  that  one  or  other 
predominates. 

I.  Death  from  syncope,  produced  by  a  sudden  shock,  may  be 
caused,  though  rarely,  by  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  substance 
of  the  nervous  centres.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  integrity, 
or  even  existence,  of  these  organs,  is  not  essential  to  the  functions 
of  organic  life,  which  may  be  continued  when  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow  has  been  gradually  removed  or  destroyed  :  but, 
if  a  violent  injury  is  suddenly  inflicted,  upon  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  or,  upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  immediate 
death  by  syncope  is  the  result.  It  is  also,  through  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system,  that  mental  emotion,  as  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  distressing  intelligence,  has  sometimes  proved 
fatal.  In  the  same  way,  a  shock  may  be  carried  from  the 
extremities  of  the  incident  nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
be  reflected  to  the  heart;  by  violent  and  extensive  injuries, 
especially  those  which  involve  an  extent  of  surface  largely 
supplied  with  sentient  extremities  of  nerves :  and  the  same 
thing  occurs,  from  wounds  or  other  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  as 
well  as  from  spontaneous  disease  of  great  intensity,  occurring 
in  that  region,  particularly  near  the  situation  of  the  solar 
plexus ;  the  depression  of  the  heart's  action  being,  in  the  case 
of  disease,  less  sudden,  and  the  fatal  syncope,  when  it  does 
take  place,  coming  on  more  gradually,  than  in  the  case  of 
injury. 

Death  from  the  heart,  may  also  take  place,  from  weakness  of  the 
organ  itself,  when  its  walls  have  become  attenuated,  or  otherwise 
weakened,  by  disease,  or  its  ventricles  dilated  to  an  extent  greatly 
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disproportionate  to  their  thickness  :  or,  a  sudden  stress  may  be 
thrown  upon  one  of  them  (the  left  ventricle  most  commonly), 
as  happens  sometimes  when  there  is  laceration  of  the  sigmoid 
valves. 

It  is  probably  through  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  that  certain  poisonous  substances, 
as  the  ourari  or  upas-tree  poison,  produce  death  by  stoppage  of 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  heart's  action  may  also  fail,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
from  the_  abstraction  of  its  natural  stimulus,  the  blood ;  as 
happens  in  violent  hemorrhages  :  and,  more  gradually,  in  wast- 
ing discharges— in  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  impairing 
nutrition— and  in  death  from  starvation. 

Fatal  syncope  therefore  includes  the  most  sudden  deaths, 
such  as  occur  when  the  life  is  .extinguished  by — violent  concus- 
sion of  the  brain, — sudden  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  medulla 
oblongata, — sudden  crushing  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  from 
violence  or  from  sudden  dislocation,  consequent  upon  disease  of 
the  ligaments  of  any  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  those  especially 
of  the  atlas  and  dentata— death,  also,  from  disease  of  the 
heart  is  well  known  to  be  amongst  its  most  sudden  forms, 
and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  by  syncope.  Death  from  failure  of  the 
heart's  action  is  not,  however,  necessarily  sudden;  for  though 
violent  haemorrhage  may  produce  very  speedy  death,  the  death, 
in  most  cases,  even  of  severe  haemorrhage,  is  more  gradual,  and 
is  preceded  by  pallor,  clammy  sweats,  irregular  pulse,  and  in- 
sensibility ;  with  these  symptoms  are  frequently  conjoined 
others  more  directly  referable  to  the  nervous  system  arising 
from  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  :  amongst 
these  are,  nausea,  or  vomiting,  restlessness,  and  jactitation,  with 
transient  delirium,  irregular  sighing  respiration,  gasping,  and 
convulsions. 

Certain  poisons,  of  which  we  have  specified  that  of  the  upas- 
tree,  appear  to  produce  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action, 
that  organ  being  found  full,  but,  as  it  were,  uuable  to  contract 
upon  its  contents  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  instance, 
in  sudden  death  from  digitalis,  of  the  ventricles  being  found 
contracted  and  empty,  which  certainly  seems  to  favour  the 
notion  of  the  blood  being  delayed  in  the  extreme  circulation, 
rather  than  of  a  loss  of  power  in  the  heart  to  propel  it.  This  is 
an  instance  of  peripheral  syncope. 

Death  from  failure  of  the  heart's  aetiou  may  take  place  still 
more  gradually,  and  it  is  then  strictly  termed  death  from  as- 
thenia: of  this,  the  most  perfect  instance  occurs,  in  fatal 
inanition  or  starvation,  which  leaves  both  ventricles  flaccid,  but, 
as  nearly  empty,  as  after  death  from  rapid  haemorrhage.  The 
same  thing  happens  when  death  supervenes  upon  diseases  im- 
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pectin",  di-estion  and  nutrition,  or  absorption,  and  winch  obstruct 
the  renewal  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  expended  to  supply  the  waste 
of  tissues :  this  kind  of  death  may  also  be  brought  about  by 
exhausting  discharges,  or  extensive  suppuration. 

II  Death  from  obstructed  respiration  may,  as  already  pointed 
out,  be  twofold— (1)  death  from  apncea,  properly  so  called ; 
and  (2)  death  from  coma.  .  . 

(1 )  The  first  of  these  takes  place  when  an  animal  is  killed, 
—by  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  chest— by  restraining  the 
movements  by  which  the  respiration  is  carried  on, — or  by  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  from  im- 
pediment to  the-  circulation  through  the  heart.  Of  the  above 
we  have  instances,  in  drowning,  strangling,  suffocation,  or 
violent  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
stopping  both  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm ;— also,  in  disease,  when  these  movements  are 
stopped  by  paralysis,  which  occurrence  belongs  more  commonly 
to  the  next  form,"  or  death  by  coma,  but  which  may  occur  with- 
out the  stupor  which  characterizes  the  latter.  This  form  ot 
death  may  also  ensue  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  is 
prevented  by  the  inhalation  of  other  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  ; 
which,  though  not  poisonous,  cannot  support  respiration.  It 
may  be  caused,  in  disease,  by  closure  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  ; 
and,  by  those  affections,  whether  of  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
lungs,  which  prevent  the  free  access,  either  of  the  air  to  the 
air-cells,  or  of  the  blood  to  the  vessels  which  ramify  between 
and  around  them ;  as  well  as  by  those  which  exclude  both 
air  and  blood  from  the  lungs,  as  is  the  case  with  large 
effusions  of  serum  into,  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  the 
pleural  cavities.  It  may  be  produced,  also,  by  stagnation,  or 
stoppage  of,  the  blood  in  the  lungs  by  disease  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  this  mode  of  death  are,  a  very 
great  engorgement  of  the  cavities  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  presence  of  venous  blood  in  those  of  the  left.  The 
right  side,  it  should  be  observed,  is  always  the  most  distended 
of  the  two,  the  left  being,  in  some  instances,  comparatively 
empty  ;  and  that  too  in  eases  where  there  would  ajjpear  to 
have  been  no  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation; 
showing  that,  by  a  want  of  the  access  of  oxygen,  a  congestion 
takes  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs ;  even  though  the 
respiratory  movements  and  expansion  of  those  organs  may  be 
unopposed. 

(2.)  Death  from  coma,  or  death  from  the  brain,  is,  in  its  ul- 
timate result,  the  same  as  death  from  apncea  ;  but  there  is  this 
difference ;  that,  hi  the  former  case,  aeration  of  blood  in  the 
lungs  is  impeded,  by  loss  of  irritability,  in  that  part  of  the 
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nervous  system  whence  the  nerves  of  respiration  have  their 
origin.  The  anatomical  characters,  therefore,  as  regards  tlie 
lungs  and  heart  are  the  same,  the  lungs  being  congested,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  gorged  with  black  blood,  and  the  left 
side  circulating  venous  blood.  It  is,  in  this  way,  that  effusion 
of  blood  or  serum  into,  the  substance,  or  the  ventricles,  of  the 
brain,  or  upon  its  surface,  causes  death;  and  that  many 
poisons,  whether  taken  into  the  system  from  without  or 
generated  within  it,  induce  the  same  result.  Of  the  poisons, 
the  true  narcotic  ones  produce  death  in  this  manner,  and  such 
poisons  act  more  slowly  than  some  which  produce  death  by 
syncope,  from  a  shock,  as  it  were,  or  sudden  -impression  upon 
the  nerves.  Morbid  poisons,  among  which  may  also  be  classed 
excrementitious  substances,  such  as  bile  and  urea,  produce 
death  generally  by  coma,  that  is  to  say,  by  acting  as  poisons 
on  the  brain  ;  but  they  may  also,  especially  the  latter,  when 
in  great  quantities,  act  as  direct  sedatives  to  the  heart. 

As  regards  the  action  of  poisons,  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  difference  amongst  physiologists,  and  a  great  many  experi- 
ments, apparently  contradictory,  have  been  performed,  mainly 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  question — whether  poisons,  by, 
being  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
destroy,  life  by  extinguishing  sensibility,  in  which  case  the 
mode  of  death  ought  necessarily  to  be  coma  ;• — or  whether  they 
operate,  before  they  reach  the  nervous  centres,  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  extreme  nerves.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  that 
the  modes,  of  sudden  or  speedy  death,  may  be  various,  according 
as  it  takes  place  from  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain  ;  so  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  modes  of  death  from  poisons 
may  be  so  likewise  ;  and,  that,  as  violent  injuries  will  sometimes 
produce  death,  by  syncope,  from  a  shock  to  the  system,  or  violent 
impression  upon  the  extreme  nerves  ;  so  some  very  powerful 
poisons  will  act  in  the  same  way,  and  that, — obviously — without 
any  need  of  their  being  taken  up  into  the  general  circulation  : 
whereas  others,  amongst  which  are  poisonous  gases,  may  ob- 
struct the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  produce  death 
from  apncea  ;  whilst  others  again,  like  the  narcotic  poisons, 
produce  death  by  coma,  and  must,  therefore,  in  the  generality 
of  instances,  act  only  after  they  have  been  absorbed.  But 
further  than  this, — these  poisons,  several  of  them  at  least,  act 
differently  according  as  the  dose  is  great  or  small,  and  according 
to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  individual.  Thus  some  poisons, 
as  opium  or  alcohol,  which  will,  in  certain  doses,  produce  coma 
after  excitement,  will,  in  larger  ones,  produce  instant  death  ; 
either  arresting  the  moving  forces  of  the  circulation  by  the 
powerful  impression  upon  the  nerves  of  tho  stomach,  or  pro- 
ducing immediate  coma  without  excitement.    We  need,  then, 
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bo  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  different  results,  as  regards  the 
time  and  manner  of  death,  recorded  by  different  observers  when 
experimenting  with  different  poisons. 

The  necessary  inference,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  as  dif- 
ferent injuries  will  produce  death  in  different  ways,  by  acting 
either  upon  the  heart  or  the  nervous  system ;  and  that  as  the 
same  difference  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  injuries  simdar  in 
kind  but  differing  in  intensity ;  so  different  poisons  may  act 
either  upon  the  nervous  centres  after  absorption,  or  more  directly 
upon  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation  by  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  that 
the  same  difference  may  be  observed  in  the  mode  of  death  from 
the  same  poison,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  dose,  and  tbe 
manner  of  application. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  it  is,  to  one,  or  other,  of  these  modes 
of  death  that  the  fatal  termination  of  disease  may  be  attributed. 
There  will  not,  however,  necessarily  be  the  tendency  to  the  same 
mode  of  death  throughout  the  progress  of  every  disease  ;  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  in  inflammatory  affections.  In  such 
diseases  (in  internal  parts)  we  have,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
two  distinct  causes  in  operation,  either  of  which  may  become 
dangerous  to  life;  first,  the  inflammation  itself,  which,  some- 
times by  its  intensity  produces,  the  same  effect  as  severe  and 
extensive  mechanical  injury,  and  causes  deatb  by  rapid  syncope  ; 
but  at  others,  tbe  same  result,  by  mere  gradual  sinking  from 
the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  continued  febrile  excitement 
becondly,  besides  the  inflammation  itself,  we  have  the  disturb- 
ance or  even  suppression  of  the  function  of  the  part,  (the  Ixsa 
parks  functio  of  Cullen,)  which  may  of  itself  give  rise  to  syncope 
coma,  or  apncea,  according  to  the  organ  affected.  ' 

Thus,  in  acute  disease  of  the  brain  we  may  bave  (though 
rarely;  rapid  syncope,  as  in  the  case  of  violent  injury  to  that 
organ  ;  or  again  there  may  be  gradual  sinking,  or  death  from 
asthenia  through  exhaustion  consequent  upon  excitement  ■  or 
lastly,  there  may  be  death  from  coma,  through  the  suspension  of 
its  functions,  caused  by  the  injury  done  to  the  organ  itself  In 
affections  of  the  lung  there  may  bo  gradual  syncope,  consequent 
upon  the  febrile  state  induced  by  disease  :  or  there  may  bo  death 
from  apncea  as  the  result  of  the  Ima  partis  fimctio 

In  affections  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  there  may  be  the  direct 
effect  of  acute  disease  as  noted  above,  but  very  often  a  peculiar 
mode  of  termination  s  observed,  the  local  disease  eausi  o- 
|etention  of  the  natural  secretion,  which  influences  the  system 
as  a  narcotic  poison:  and  it  is  almost  certain,  that  deal 
fconi  many  febrile  diseases,  especially  those  which  are  texmed 
gerafM ,  often  owing,  m  great  measure,  and  sometimes  wholly 
to  the  influence  ol  causes  which  affect,  solely  the  fluids  of  the 
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body,  or  its  innervation,  without  altering  the  structure  of  any  of 
its  solid  parts. 


The  tendency  of  a  large  proportion  of  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  to  a  spontaneous  favourable  tennination,  is  a 
matter  of  equal  practical  importance,  and  perhaps  of  more  than 
equal  obscurity,  to  their  modes  of  fatal  tennination.  This  general 
tendency,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  explanation ,  are,  at  once,  attested 
by,  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of,  a  vis  medicatrix  naturx 
resident  in  the  system :— a  theory  in  itself  objectionable,  since  it 
implies  a  substitution  of  the  final,  for  the  physical  and  proximate, 
cause  of  the  general  fact,  which  is  affirmed  by  the  existence  of 
the  term. 

Some  general  and  well-established  principles  may,  however, 
be  adduced  as  an  explanation  of  the  general  tendency  of  > 
disease  to  a  spontaneous  subsidence. 

Many  of  the  external  causes  of  disease  are  naturally  transient, 
and  the  diseased  action,  which  they  excite,  subsides  soon  after 
then-  discontinuance.  This  is  especially  the  case,  with  disturbing 
causes  affecting,  the  circulation,  and  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system ;  such,  for  instance,  as— violent  muscular  exertion— mental 
emotion,-^or  the  agency  of  heat  and  cold,  provided  they  be  not 
sustained  sufficiently  long,  to  produce  organic  disease,  or  intense 
inflammation.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  effects  of, 
impure  air  and  want  of  light,  arising  from  the  defective  drainage 
and  improper  construction  of,  dwellings,  and  workshops  ;  causes 
of  disease,  which,  by  the  adoption  of  wise  sanitary  regulations, 
mi°ht  be  rendered  practically  transient  in  their  operation ;  but 
the  effects  of  whose  continued  agency  is  hut  too  obvious  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population. 

The  substances,  again,  ordinarily  called  poisons,  obtained  trom 
the  vegetable,  and  animal,  as  well  as  the  mineral,  kingdom,  if  not 
taken  in  excessive  quantity,  are  either  decomposed  m  the  system 
or  expelled  with  the  different  excretions.  In  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  causes  of  disease  have  been  applied,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  form  of  those  agents  which  excite  ordinary  inflamma- 
tion or  by  the  introduction  of  the  strictly  morbific  poisons  into 
the  system,  the  diseased  action,  though  it  continues  after  the 
causes  are  withdrawn,  is  nevertheless  in  its  nature  temporary, 
and  subsequently  subsides.  ,  j.  „ 

Tliis  spontaneous  recovery  is  to  be  included  m,  what  we  mubt 
regard  as,  an  ultimate  fact,  since  it  cannot  as  yet  be  ascribed  to  any 
more  general  law,  namely  :-tbat  all  vital  action  is  but  of  hunted 
duration,  in  any  part  in  which  it  resides  ;  and  that  a  general  lavs 
of  intennittence  of  action,  or  alternation  of  activity  with  repose 
applies  to  all  the  changes  going  on  m  the  healthy  state,  of 
muscles  and  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  diseased  actions  peculiar  to 
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these  parts,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  that 
other  and  more  obscure  morbid  actions  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  law.* 

In  many  instances  of  local  injury,  inflicted  by  diseased  action, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  we  can  recognize  the  means,  by 
which,  nature  repairs  the  injury,  or  obviates  its  effects.  Thus 
the  absorption  of  the  characteristic  effusions  of  inflammation, 
and  the  disintegration  of  its  sobd  products  into  puriform  matter, 
or  molecular  lymph,  which  may  be  discharged  from  the  system, 
are  instances  of  the  former ;  whilst  in  the  deposition  of  fibrinous 
lymph  by  which  hsemorrhages  are  stopped  and  other  extravasa- 
tions (such,  for  instance,  as  arise  from  perforating  idcer  of  the 
intestines)  prevented,  and  even  in  the  removal,  by  sloughing, 
of  mortified  parts,  we  recognize  contrivances  by  which  the  worst 
effects  of  injuries,  which  do  not  admit  of  perfect  repair,  may  be 
obviated.  Further  instances  of  this  may  be  seen,  in  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  circulation  through  diseased  parts,  and  the  more 
active  vascular  action  in  neighbouring  ones,  together  with  the 
consequent  increased  development  of  the  latter,  by  which  the 
function  of  the  injured  organ  is  maintained ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  hypertrophy  of  muscular  strictures,  especially  the 
heart,  arising  from  obstructions  to  their  natural  actions,  where- 
by the  otherwise  fatal  results  of  such  obstructions  are  prevented 
or  delayed ;  although,  this  very  hypertrophy  often  becomes,  itself 
a  serious  inconvenience,  sometimes  a  fatal  disease. 

*  Alison's  '  Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice,'  p.  44. 
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ELEMENTAKY  CHANGES. 

Certain  changes  or  deviations  from  the  healthy  state  may  take 
place  in  the  proper  elements  of  a  part ;  these,  although  they  may 
not  be  appreciable  as  disease,  or  become  special  objects  of  treat- 
ment, are  nevertheless  of  importance,  as  constituting  the  first 
steps,  towards  those  conditions  which  we,  more  certainly,  re- 
cognize as  such. 

Irritability,  or  the  capability  of,  contracting  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus,  is  the  distinctive  property  of  muscular  fibre, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  simplest  manifestations  of 
vitality  in  the  living  body. 

This  irritability  may  become  excessive  :  producing,  1,  undue 
strength,  or  violence,  of  muscular  contraction  ;  2,  over-readiness 
to  contract,  or  susceptibility  of  being  excited  by  too  slight  a 
stimulus  ;  3,  unusual  persistence  of  contraction,  constituting 
tonic  spasm  or  cramp. 

Irritability  may  be  defective  :  1,  from  a  deficiency  ot  strength 
of  muscular  contraction  ;  2,  from  a  slowness,  or  sluggishness,  of 
contraction,  under  the  ordinary  or  appropriate  stimulus.  _ 

Tonicity  or  the  tendency  to  slow  moderate  contraction,  not 
necessarily  terminating  in  relaxation,  is  a  property  not  only 
manifested  by  the  obviously  muscular  structures,  but  also  by 
some  others  not  generally  accounted  such  ;  as,  the  air-tubes,  and 
the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  giving  them  a  tendency  to  con- 
tract upon  their  contents.  In  many  respects  tonicity  appears  to 
be  closely  allied  to  irritability,  and  it  is,  in  the  mam,  excited  by 
the  same  agents;  but,  with  this  remarkable  exception,  that  cold 
increases  tonicity  and  impairs  irritability,  whilst  heat,  which 
diminishes  tonicity,  although  it  relaxes  the  muscles,  renders 
them,  at  the  same  time,  more  irritable. 

Tonicity  may  be  excessive  :  when  this  is  the  case  the  muscles 
are  disposed  to  be  rigid;  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  owing  to  he 
contraction  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  being,  vigorous,  and  to 
contractile,  or  resisting,  power  of  the  artery,  considerable  ;  the 
cSlarv circulation,  also! is  active,  and  the  secretions  are  scanty, 
rsiVciallv  that  of  the  skin,  which  is  dry  and  hot. 

ToS  maybe  defective  :-when  thisis  the  ease  the  muscld 
are  lax  and  liabby,  though  their  irritability  may  be  in  excess  | 
iTeiSs  t  eniulou  ness,  and  the  heart's  action  is  feeble  though 
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irritable ;  the  arteries,  owing  to  their  diminished  tonicity,  yield 
readily  to  the  injecting  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  pulse, 
though  soft,  is  generally  full.  The  extreme  circulation  is  feeble  ; 
the  secretions  are  irregular ;  being  either  deficient,  through  the 
languid  circulation  in  the  secreting  organ,  or  profuse  and  watery, 
owing  to  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  vessels. 

Another  element  of  disease  in  the  dynamical  condition  of  a 
part,  appears  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  relation  between  the 
tissues  and  the  blood.  That  some  such  change  is' likely  to  take 
place,  may  be  inferred  from  the  analogy  of  health ;  since,  it  is  the 
condition  of  the  part,  rather  than  that  of  the  artery  supplying  it, 
which  determines,  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  receives,  as  well 
as  the  activity  of  the  circulation  through  it ;  although  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  this  mutual  relation  depends,  are  not 
sufficiently  understood,  to  enable  us  to  explain  its  alterations  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  regard  these  alterations  as  ultimate  facts. 

Disturbances  of  the  nervous  influence  of  a  part,  or  as  they  are 
termed  by  Andrei,  lesions  of  innervation,  constitute  another 
primary  element  of  disease.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  greater 
number  of  such  instances,  the  alterations,  of  nervous  force, 
originate  in  changes  in,  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  large  nervous 
trunks  ;  yet,  in  these  cases  the  disturbance  thus  produced,  may 
set  up  fresh  morbid  action  in  the  parts  to  which  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  nerves  are  distributed  :  but  further  than  tins- 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  besides  being  propagated  to 
them,  morbid  changes  may  commence  or  be  excited"  in  the 
nervous  fibrils  themselves,  and  produce  in  their  turn,  alterations 
in  the  circulation  and  nutrition  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  blood,  again,  may  undergo  changes  in  its  physical,  che- 
mical, and  vital  properties;  and  these  changes  constitute  another 
class  of  the  primary  elements  of  disease. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  changes,  are  the  altera- 
tions in  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients. 

The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  exceed  the  healthy 
standard  m  quantity  ;  a  circumstance  which  is  generally  ob- 
served m  a  state  of  the  system,  commonly  described  as  plethora 
Xhe  proportion  of  these  corpuscles,  in  health,  is  from  120  to 
ISO  per  1000  ;  but  in  this  condition,  they  are  found  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  135  to  160  per  1000.  The  blood  in  such  cases 
is  remarkable  for  its  deep  colour ;  the  clot  is  large  and  of  a  very 
moderate  firmness,  and  is  never  buffed,  owing  to  the  small 
relative  proportion  which  the  fibriue  bears  to  the  corpuscles  • 
tne  serum  also  remains  more  or  less  coloured,  after  the  coagula- 
tion has  been  completed.  ^a&uia 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  of  general  rjletbon 
ao  -.ly  >s  the  blood,  abnormally  abundant  in  red  JgESg, 
»W  it  is  also  excessive  in  quantity  throughout"  the  system  ; 
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though  it  may  be  a  difficulty  to  say,  •whether,  such  be  really  the 
case  or,  whether,  the  mere  superabundance  of  red  corpuscles,  by 
making  the  presence  of  the  blood,  more  apparent  on  the  surface, 
and  in  the  different  textures,  may  suggest  the  belief  that  such 
is  the  case.  This  state  of  system,  which  appears  to  be  an 
idiopathic  affection  in  some  persons,  is,  in  most,  induced  by 
sedentary  habits  and  full  living.  Such  persons  have  turgid, 
injected  cheeks  and  red  mucous  surfaces  :  when  attacked  with 
acute  disease  they  require  more  depletory  measures  than  others, 
and  bear  them  better. 

This  condition  is  best  remedied  by  moderate  diet,  active  ex- 
ercise, and  saline  aperients. 

The  red  corpuscles  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  defective  in 
quantity  :  this  occurs  in  the  state  generally  known  by  the  term 
anajmia  (want  of  blood,  a  privative  and  aiua),  a  word  for  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  spanamiia  (poverty  of  blood, 
(riravos  and  ai/j.a)  as  more  strictly  expressing  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  fluid.  Iu  this  state,  the  red  particles  only  are 
affected,  the  flbrine  and  solid  contents  of  the  serum  retaining 
their  normal  proportions ;  thus,  in  the  earlier  period  of  spon- 
taneous anajmia,  and  in  its  milder  forms,  we  find  the  quantity 
of  red  corpuscles  to  be  about  100  per  1000,  and  in  the  more 
advanced  or  severer  cases,  as  low  as  65  or  even  30.  The  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  blood  are  in  accordance  with  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  deficiency  of  the  corpuscles.  After  it  has 
been  allowed  to  flow  freely,  and  left  to  coagulate,  we  find  a 
small  clot  floating  in  an  abundant  colourless  serum  ;  the  clot  is 
remarkably  firm,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  it 
covered  by  a  distinct  buffy  coat,  produced,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  explain,  by  the  excess  of  fibrine  relatively 
to  the  corpuscles ;  the  effect  being  the  same,  whether  this  excess 
arises  from  the  increase  of  the  former,  or  the  diminution  of  the 

latter.  ; 

General  antenna  may,  like  general  plethora,  occur  as  a  pri- 
mary affection,  though  it  is  more  commonly  the  eftect  ol 
visceral  disease.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males,  and, 
as  a  primary  affection,  it  is  most  frequent  at,  and  for  a  few  years 
after  puberty.  It  is,  in  some  instances,  due  to  inherent  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  and  is  induced  by  innutritions  cbet,  confine- 
ment in  close,  ill- ventilated  rooms,  want  of  exercise  m  the 
pure  air  of  the  country,  and  want  of  solar  light  ;  most,  or  all 
of  which  conditions,  concur  in  producing  it  in  the  pale-cheeked 
and  white-lipped  young  women,  employed  in  man y  London 
workrooms  :  the  agency  of  mercury  and  ead  upon  the  system 
also  promote  it  :  it  is  the  direct  result  of,  large,  sangumeuu,,  oi 
other  discharges,  and  is,  as  lias  been  noticed,  the  effe t  o 
disease  of  internal  organs,  those  especially  which  are  concerned 
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in  making,  elaborating,  or  purifying  the  blood  ;  such  as  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  its  appendages,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the 
spleen,  and  the  kidneys ;  it  should,  however,  be  distinguished 
from  the  leucocythajmia,  to  be  presently  noticed. 

It  is  best  counteracted  by  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
circumstances  known  to  promote  it — by  good,  nutritious  diet, 
exercise  in  the  open  air  of  the  country,  and  by  the  use  of  chaly- 
beate medicines. 

Besides  variation  in  quantity,  the  red  particles  are  liable  to 
structural  change,  in  disease.  Thus,  in  scurvy  and  Walcheren 
fever,  the  blood  has  been  described  to  be  of  a  pitchy  blackness, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  change  in  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
corpuscles.  There  may  also  be  a  breaking  up  of  these  cor- 
puscles, and  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  -shown  by  its 
staining,  not  only  the  blood-vessels,  but  some  of  the  surrounding 
textures,  into  wliich,  the  entire  corpuscles  could  not  have  trans- 
uded. They  also  undergo  alterations  in  form  and  size,  which, 
however,  most  probably  arise  from  alterations  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  or  medium  in  which  they  are  suspended.  It  was 
observed  by  Hewson,  that  pure  water  caused  them  to  swell, 
whilst  they  shrunk  in  strong  saline  solutions ;  changes  which 
are  now  generally  understood  to  be  brought  about  by  endos- 
mosis  and  exosmosis,  with  the  surrounding  medium,  causing 
fluid  to  pass  in  or  out  of  the  cell,  according  as  it  is  of  less  or 
greater  density  than  the  fluid  which  the  cell  contains,  which 
fluid  must,  in  health,  necessarily  be  of  the  same  density  as  the 
serum.  The  red  particles  may  also,  under  disease,  lose  their 
capability  of  changing  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  hue  by 
the  action  of  oxygen. 

The  white  corpuscles,  which  are  larger  than  the  red,  are  in 
health  far  less  numerous.  In  a  peculiar  form  of  disease,  how- 
ever, they  become  almost  as  much,  or  even  more  so.  The 
latter  are,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  fewer  than  in 
health.  This  obscure  affection  has  obtained  the  name  of 
leucocythxmia,  and  is  generally  associated  with  great  prostra- 
tion, a  tendency  to  spontaneous  discharges  of  blood,  and  with 
enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Alterations  in  the  fibrine  occur  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  its 
physical  and  vital  properties.  The  mean  proportion  of  fibrine 
in  the  blood  is,  according  to  Andral,  3  per  1000,  though  other 
observers  have  estimated  it  somewhat  lower.  The  proportionate 
quantity  of  this  principle  undergoes  extensive  changes  tn 
disease.  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine  is  termed  hyperinosis ; 
this  occurs  particularly  in  inflammatory  diseases  when  its  pro- 
portion amounts  to  as  much  as  0,  or  even  8  per  1000.  In  some 
peases  of  debility,  as  for  instance,  low  typhoid  fever,  it  may 
reduced  as  low  as  to  one  and  a  half,  or  one,  per  thousand. 
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Besides  these  changes  in  the  quantity  there  are  others  still 
more  important  in  the  qualities,  of  the  fibrine.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  is  its  property,  of  passing  from  the  fluid  to  the  more 
solid  form,  by  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  produced  : 
and  the  changes  which  occur  in  this  process  of  coagulation  in 
connection  with  diseased  action  are  among  the  most  interesting 
of  morbid  phenomena.  "  Within  a  few  moments  after  emission, 
the  blood,  in  the  natural  state,  divides  itself  into  a  yellowish 
fluid  called  serum,  and  a  dark  red  spiongy  mass  called  erassa- 
mentum.*  The  time  occupied  by  the  separation  of  the  clot,  as 
well  ass  the  appearance  which  it  presents  when  formed,  differs  in 
different  conditions  of  the  system.  The  time  may  vary  from 
minute  to  15  or  even  more,  though  the  causes  inducing  this 
acceleration  and  retardation  have  not  been  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  coagulation  appears  to  be  hastened  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  may  he  greatly  retarded  by  its  ex- 
clusion, as  when  blood  is  drawn  into  a  vessel  of  oil.f  Again,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  artificial  addition  of  many  salts  to  the 
blood  retards  its  coagulation,  hence  we  may  conclude  that  a 
slow  coagulation  may  depend  upon  an  increase  of  the  salts  of 
the  blood.  It  is  also  retarded  by  the  contact  of  an  animal 
rnembrane,  and  the  fresher  the  membrane  the  longer  is  the 
retardation.  Blood  or  even  liquor  sanguinis,  which  is  with- 
drawn from  the  pale  of  the  circulation,  as  when  included 
between  ligatures  in  a  vein  or  an  artery,  remains  a  long  time 
uncoagidated,  and  the  retardation  is  greater  in  an  artery  than 
a  vein.  Liquor  sanguinis  effused  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body  will  remain  uncoagidated,  for  many  hours  after  death,  but 
when  removed  from  the  body  will  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes. 
Dr.  Bichardson.j  in  the  Astley  Cooper's  prize  essay  upon  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  coagu- 
lation or  fibrillation  of  the  fihrine  by  the  escape  of  ammonia 
from  the  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  body,  the  ammonia 
being,  as  he  says,  the  solvent  of  the  fihrine  when  hi  circulation. 
The  arguments  and  experiments,  by  which  he  has  supported  this 
opinion,  are  of  considerable  weight ;  and  though  this  doctrine  has 
been  controverted  by  several  distinguished  physiologists,  amongst 
others,  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Edinburgh,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that,  ammonia  plays  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
solution  and  coagulation  of  the  fibrine. 

Independently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  the  time 
occupied  by  the  coagulation  appears  to  he  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  the  fibrine  ;  for,  if  the  amount  of  this  principle  be 

*  Alison's  '  Outlines  of  Pathology.' 

f  Dr.  Bablngton  in  Mod.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi 

J  '  The  Cause  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood,'  by  B.W.  Richardson,  M.U. 
London,  1818. 
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larger  than  ordinary,  the  time,  which  elapses  before  the  coagu- 
lation, is  increased;  and  the  coagulum  possesses  an  unusual 
degree  of  firmness  :  and  in  general,  when  the  fibrine  is  abundant 
the  clot  is  firm,  and  the  coagulation  slow  ;  and,  when  the  fibrine 
is  scanty,  the  clot  is  loose  and  the  coagulation  speedy  ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  last  portion  of  the  blood  which  flows  when  an 
animal  is  bled  to  death.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  its  other  ingredients ;  and 
consequently  these  bodies  must,  when  the  blood  is  at  rest,  have  a 
tendency  to  sink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  ten- 
dency is,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracted,  in  healthy  blood,  by 
the  corpuscles  becoming  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibril- 
lating  fibrine  forming  the  clot ;  and,  even  then,  its  lower  portion 
is  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  upper.  If,  however,  it  happen 
that  the  blood  is  longer  in  coagulating,  or  the  corpuscles  subside 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  healthy  state,  we  shall  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  clot  free  from  corpuscles  or  nearly  so,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  forming  what  is  commonly  known  as,  the  buffy 
coat.  This  network  of  fibrine,  free  from  red  particles,  frequently 
continues,  subsequently  to  its  coagulation,  to  undergo  a  slow 
contraction ;  by  which,  the  edges  of  the  clot  are  drawn  towards 
each  other,  giving  its  upper  surface  the  concave  appearance 
commonly  denominated  "  cupped." 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  the  formation  of  the  buffy 
coat  is  promoted,  1st,  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  fibrine  to  the  red  particles,  whether  that  increase  depend 
upon  an  excess  of  the  former,  or  a  defect  of  the  latter ;  2,  by 
the  time  occupied  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  which  time 
is  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  salts  of  the  blood  and  by  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  fibrine  ;  3,  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  red  particles  subside  through  the  coagulating  liquid, 
which  may  be  increased  by  a  diminution  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum,  and  also  by  an  arrangement  which  they  seem 
under  some  circumstances  to  affect,  viz.,  a  coalescence  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  having  their  flattened  discs  apposed  to  each 
other,  like  rouleaus  of  coin,  which  force  their  way  through  the 
Semiviscid  fluid  by  their  aggregate  weight  more  quickly  than 
they  could  do  singly  ;  4,  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  in  the  blood, 
or  by  its  slow  elimination. 

Tiie  size  of  the  clot  is  in  tho  inverse  proportion  to  its  firm- 
ness, and  in  the  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fibrine ;  so 
that,  when  the  clot  is  loose,  it  may  be  apparently  large; 
although  the  quantity  of  fibrine  may  not  be  great :  a  large  and 
torn  clot,  however,  indicates  a.  large  proportion  of  fibrine,  and  a 
great  amount  of  fibrillating  or  contractile  force,  and  when  this 
*  Carpenter's  '  Manual  of  Physiology.' 
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force  is  in  excess,  depending  probably  upon  increased  tonicity, 
the  contiuued  contraction,  of  the  fibrine  forming  the  huffy  coat, 
gives  it  the  cupped  appearance. 

An  important  practical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
above  statements,  viz.,— that  the  buffy  coat  is  not  of  itself  a 
certain  sign  of  any  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  since  it 
may  be  produced  by  several  different,  and,  in  some  respects, 
opposite  causes. 

The  proportion  of  dry  albumen  in  healthy  blood  is  about 
70  or  80  per  1000  ;  under  some  circumstances  of  disease,  pro- 
bably in  inflammatory  fever,  it  may  be  increased  ;  and  the  same 
may  happen  (proportionately  to  the  fluid  constituents  of  the 
blood)  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  carried  rapidly  out  of 
the  system,  as  in  spasmodic  cholera.  This  principle  is  reduced 
in  quantity  sometimes  as  low  as  60  or  50  per  1000,  or  even 
lower,  when  a  considerable  amount  is  carried  off,  by  the  urine 
in  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  by  repeated  hajmorrhages,  or  other 
exhausting  discharges.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  also  deficient  in 
cases  of  imperfect  digestion  or  sanguification. 

The  proportion  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  in  the  blood,  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  probably  undergoes  great 
variations  in  health,  being  generally  the  greatest  about  four  or 
five  hours  after  a  full  meal :  its  presence  is  indicated  by  an  oily 
or  milky  appearance  of  the  serum. 

The  proportion  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  is  also  liable  to 
increase  or  diminution,  and  this  variation,  no  doubt,  plays  an 
important  part  in  many  pathological  phenomena.  An  excess  of 
the  salts  retards,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  coagulation  of  the 
fibrine,  and  when  very  great,  prevents  it  altogether.  A  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  these  substances  tends,  according  to  Henle,  to 
favour  the  adhesion  of  the  corpuscles  to  each  other;  and  is 
stated  by  him  to  exist  in  inflammatory  affections.  The  same 
deficiency  is  said  by  Stevens  and  others  to  be  present  in  pesti- 
lential fevers  and  cholera. 

Independently  of  the  variations  in  its  natural  ingredients,  the 
blood  may  also  undergo  morbid  alterations,  from  the  presence  of 
excretory  or  other  matters  which  do  not  belong  to  it  in  health, 
or,  if  so,  not  in  appreciable  quantities. 

Now  we  know,  from  physiology,  that  there  are  various  matters, 
the  products  of  the  interaction  of  the  tissues  and  the  blood, 
which  are  in  health  speedily  eliminated ;  and  we  also  learn,  from 
observation  of  disease,  that  if  these  mailers  are  not  thus  re- 
moved they  remain  in  the  blood,  and  act  as  poisons. 

The  most  important  substances  of  this  character,  and  those 
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with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
are  the  principles  of  the  secretions  of  the  great  depurating 
organs,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  sMn  (which  is  correlative  with  and  often,  in  a  great 
measure,  vicarious  of  the  latter),  and  the  glandular  of  the  large 
intestines. 

Now  the  depurating  action  of  these  organs  may  be  suspended, 
or  interrupted,  chiefly  in  three  different  ways :  1st,  the  depu- 
rating organ  may  itself  be  unsound  ;  2,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  it  may  be  obstructed;  or,  3,  the  matter  to  be 
eliminated  may  not  be  brought  to  the  depurating  organ  in  the 
particular  form  suited  for  removal  by  that  organ. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  will  be  specially  noticed,  in 
respect  to  each  secretion,  in  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  cor- 
responding organ,  -when  the  particular  consequences  of  the 
retention  will  also  be  described. 

In  order  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  second  and  third  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  as  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
depurating  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  general 
conditions  essential  to  their  full  operation. 

We  know  from  physiology,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  and  received  into  the  blood, 
and  that,  if  retained,  it  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  system :  and  we 
also  know,  that  the  removal  of  this  gas  is  effected  in  the  cells  of 
the  lungs ;  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  another  gaseous 
fluid,  the  atmospheric  air,  which  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  car- 
bonic acid ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Stevens,  exercises  some  attrac- 
tion for  it. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  though  water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  the  only  excretions  or  exhalations  from  the  membranes 
ol  the  air-cells  in  the  perfectly  normal  state  ;  yet,  as  pointed  out 
py  Ur  Alison,  it  is  certain  that  many  volatile  matters  taken 
into  the  stomach,  are  excreted  unchanged,  or  but  little  changed 
with  the  breath,  and  probably  the  body  is  thereby  saved  from 
tneir  injurious  effects.  It  must  therefore  follow,  that  if  the 
tree  access  of  air  to  the  cells  or  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  be  impeded ;  there  must  ensue  an 
mquination  of  the  blood  by  carbonic  acid,  and  perhaps  by  other 
gaseous  excretions.  J 

As  regards  the  bile  and  the  urine,  the  former  of  these  se- 
ITrlT*  m  a.ll1(luid  consisting  °f  water,  holding,  in  solution, 
Wl,v  P™?1?1^,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbon  and 
nyaiogcn,  which  are  uniformly  present  in  health,  and  are  in 
ScinlPaUg  Pr°bably  U0t  wholly>  excrementitious.  These 
Etift  r°f°7el''  .C;X1St  Jn  healthy  bl00d'  iu  vel7  minute 

ffi^C  *v1B  t]le  office  of  the  liver  t0  rem°™  tht'm; 

weir  secretion  taking  place,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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troni  the  miuute  brandies  of  the  portal  vein,  by  means  of  the 
hepatic  cells:  consequently  an  inquination  of 'the  blood,  by 
these  substances,  must  ensue,  if  the  function  of  the  liver  be 
suspended,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  that  organ 
be  impeded. 

The  presence  of  the  bile  pigment  gives  to  the  serum  a  yellow 
hue,  which  is  another  instance  of  change  of  colour  in  the  blood  ; 
which  change  is  also  imparted  to  the  surface,  constituting  the 
well-known  jaundiced  tint. 

The  urine  again  is  a  liquid  consisting  of  water,  holding  in 
solution  various  solid  matters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  1,  those  lower  organic  products  abundant  in  nitrogen, 
formed  probably  in  the  extreme  circulation,  by  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  arterial  blood  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  on 
each  other,  such  are  the  urea,  uric  acid,  and  urates  ;  and  2.  those 
soluble  substances  which  are  taken  with  the  ingesta,  and  which 
do  not  undergo  decomposition  in  passing  through  the  system; 
as  for  instance,  neutral  salts  formed  by  inorganic  acids.  The 
matters  of  both  classes,  when  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  produce  injurious  effects  ;  the  former  probably  as  direct 
poisons  ;  and  the  latter,  by  giving  rise  to  changes  of  the  blood 
already  noticed  (pp.  24,  25)  ;  and  both  are  carried  off  by  the 
kidneys. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  interfering  with 
their  secreting  functions,  we  shall  speak  hereafter:  but  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  although  the  proposition  is  almost 
self-evident,  that — if  there  be  not  a  free  passage  of  blood 
through  these  organs,  the  continual  abstraction  from  that 
fluid  of  excrementitious  matters  cannot  proceed ;  whether 
this  impediment  arise  from  venous  obstruction  distal  to  the 
organ,  or  pressure  upon  the  afferent  vessel  tergal  to  it.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  liver,  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  the  cava,  or  to  the  passage  into  the  gland  from  the 
vena  portae,  would  alike  interfere  with  the  due  secretion  of  bile. 

The  importance  of  the  skin  in  the  etiology  of  disease  may 
here  be  noticed,  though  the  effects  of  its  suspended  or  perverted 
action  may  not  show  themselves  principally  in  the  non-depura- 
tion of  the  blood  :  yet  the  non-elimination  of  the  water  arising 
from  its  suppressed  action  may  often  excite  an  undue  action  of 
the  bronchial  membrane — the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  especially  of  the  colon — and  above  nil,  of  the 
kidneys. 

The  great  office  of  the  skin,  however,  appears  to  be  the  regu- 
lation of  heat,  for  it  is  by  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  rendered 
latent,  by  the  evaporation  during  perspiration,  from  so  extensive 
a  surface,  that  the  body  is  enabled  to  remain  at  nearly  the 
natural  temperature,  when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  200°  F.  or  more. 
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And  it  is  to  the  suppression  of  this  function,  and  tlie  consequent 
retention  of  the  heut,  geuerated  in  the  extreme  circulation  ;  that 
the  great  increase  of  temperature  iu  mauy  febrile  diseases  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  the  secreting  organ  be 
healthy,  and  that  there  be  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  it;  but  since  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys, 
and  also  the  skin,  are  adapted  to  secrete  only  liquids,  it 
follows  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  and  also  of  the  urine, 
cannot  be  removed  unless  they  are  brought  to  their  respective 
secreting  organs  in  a  state  of  solution ;  therefore,  a  continual 
supply  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  depuration  of  the  blood  ; 
and  obstruction  to  that  supply  must  give  rise  to  the  inqui- 
nation  of  the  latter  by  the  elements  of  the  secretions  of  these 
organs. 

The  course  of  the  water,  fulfilling  this  office,  is  as  follows. 
That  which  is  received  into  the  stomach  is,  with  such  soluble 
matters  contained  in  it  as  are  not  decomposed  in  the  prima}  vise, 
taken  up  by  the  capillary  branches  of  the  veins,  which  converge 
to  form  the  vena  portx,  carried  onwards  with  the  blood  through 
the  trunk  of  that  vein,  and  again  dispersed  by  its  ramifications 
through  the  liver  ;  here  a  portion  of  it  is  again  separated  from 
the  blood,  in  order  to  form  a  solvent  for  the  solid  contents  of  the 
bile.  Passing  onwards  through  the  pulmonic  and  systemic 
circulations,  the  redundant  water  of  the  blood  carries  with  it 
those  inorganic  soluble  matters  which  it  contained  at  first,  and 
receives,  or  rather,  acts  as  a  solvent  to  those  products  of  the 
interaction  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  which  have  been  already 
noticed  as  poisonous  when  retained  in  the  system,  and  which 
are  therefore  expelled  from  it,  or  at  least  from  the  nourishing 
fluid.  Holding  these  substances  in  solution,  it  is  carried  on 
with  the  cm-rent  of  the  blood,  to  the  other  great  excretory 
organs,  the  skin  and  the  kidneys,  whence  it  passes  out  of  the 
system,  carrying  with  it  through  those  organs,  the  substances 
which  each  is  designed  to  eliminate,  but  which  it  cannot  remove 
unless  brought  to  it  in  solution. 

The  entrance  of  the  water  may  be  opposed  as  it  were,  in 
limine,  by  obstruction  high  up  in  the  intestinal  canal;  or, 
again,  its  passage  into  the  circulation  may  be  intercepted  in 
the  portal  system,  or  by  disease  in  the  liver,  or  even,  farther 
on,  in  the  heart  and  lungs:  all  which  obstructions  may  be  so 
great  as  to  prevent  there  being  such  a  supply,  of  redundant  water 
in  the  blood,  as  is  required  for  the  solution  of  the  excretory 
matters,  and  from  this  cause  there  may  arise  inquination  of  the 
blood,  by  those  substances. 

Besides  the  above  substances,  which  are  continually  formed 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  and  which  are  as  continually  re- 
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moved  by  the  depurating  organs,  others,  foreign  to  the  blood 
in  a  healthy  state,  may  be  present  in  it  in  disease  :  thus  we 
know  that  the  blood  in  health  has  an  alkaline  reaction-  in 
some  forms  of  disease,  as  stated  bv  Vogel,  the  blood  is  neutral 
or  at  times  even  acid.  This  depends  probably  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  free  lactic  acid,  and  occurs  in  diseased  conditions, 
in  which  a  tendency  to  decomposition  in  the  blood  may  bo 
suspected. 

Pus  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  the  blood  ;  and  this  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood,  together  with  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance  attending  it,  has  received  the  name  of  pyamiia.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  the  globules  of  pus  from  the  white  corpuscles  present 
in  leucocythaimia  ;  neither  has  it  been  shown  that  the  mere 
presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  is  capable  of  producing  the  very 
formidable  symptoms  commonly  ascribed  to  pyaemia.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  due  to  some  poisonous  principle  or  putrid 
elements  of  the  blood,  generated  in  the  suppurating  of  ulcerating 
parts.— It  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  this  hereafter. 

Sugar,  again,  is  a  substance  foreign  to  healthy  blood  ;  but  in 
diabetes  (in  which  disease  there  is  probably  a  defect  in  that 
action  of  the  liver  by  which  the  sugar  formed  in  the  stomach  is 
rendered  susceptible  of  the  normal  changes  in  the  lungs)  it  is 
present  in  the  general  circulation,  from  which  it  is  carried  off 
by  the  kidneys,  not  however  before  the  blood  has  become  so  far 
impregnated  with  it  as  to  allow  of  its  detection  by  chemical 
analysis. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  changes  to  which 
the  blood,  considered  by  itself,  is  liable,  we  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  derangements  of  the  blood  in  circulation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  conditions  of  general  plethora  and 
general  anaemia  as  constituting  in  themselves  determinate  dis- 
eases, which  may  become  objects  of  special  treatment.  Local 
plethora,  however,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed  con- 
gestion, or,  hyperseniia  according  to  the  French  authors,  be- 
sides that  it  is  in  itself  not  unfrequently  an  immediate  object 
of  treatment,  occurs,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  in  the  greater 
number  of  diseases  of  which  the  living  body  is  susceptible. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  organs  and  vessels,  admit  of  a 
considerable  range,  in  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through 
them  iu  a  state  of  health,  this  variation  depending  upon  I  he 
varying  activity  of  the  organ  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  when 
long-sustained  or  excessive  in  quantity,  these  accumulations 
give  rise,  directly,  to  derangement  of  function,  and  often  con- 
stitute the  first  step  towards  structural  change. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  of  congestion  is  essential  to 
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the  right  understanding  of  those  important  affections,  inflamma- 
tion, haemorrhage,  and  dropsy.  Congestion  or  hyperemia  may 
arise,  1,  from  the  increase  of  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  part ; 

2,  from  an  increase  of  the  capacity  of  the  part  for  blood ;  and, 

3,  from  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  from  the  part. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  constitutes  the  active  congestion  of 
most  authors,  and  the  active  or  sthenic  hypereemia  of  Andral, 
sometimes  called  also  engorgement.  It  is  not  inflammation, 
neither  does  it  necessarily  lead  to  it,  though  it  bears  a  most 
important  relation  to  that  complex  process,  since  when  the 
latter  does  occur,  active  or  sthenic  hypersemia  is  the  first  step 
towards  it. 

In  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  con- 
gestion, and  also  of  the  right  application  of  the  means  for  its 
removal,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  a  part,  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
upon  an  increased  quantity  in  the  system  at  large,  or  even  of 
an  increase  of  the  injecting  force  of  the  heart. 

To  explain  this  we  may  reciu1  to  some  physiological  con- 
siderations respecting  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation. 
The  first  propelling  power  of  either  circulation  is  the  systole 
of  the  ventricle  by  which  the  artery  is  filled  and  its  elasticity 
overcome.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  systole  is  completed, 
the  sigmoid  valves  being  closed,  the  pressure  which  the  large 
arteries  exert  upon  the  blood  by  their  contractility  can  act 
only  in  propelling  it  in  a  continuous  current,  so  that  we 
may  regard  the  large  arteries  and  sigmoid  valves  as  an  appa- 
ratus for  converting  an  intermitting  motion  into  a  continuous 
one ;  such  as  is  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam-engine  ;  or,  to  use  the 
more  appropriate  comparison  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  elasti- 
city of  the  artery  acts,  like  the  compressed  ah-  in  a  fire- 
engine,  to  produce  a  continuous  cm-rent  from  a  force  acting 
at  intervals. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  in  addition  to  its  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  the  middle  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries  contains  non- 
striated  muscular  fibre,  giving  to  it  a  degree  of  real  muscular 
contractility  in  addition  to  the  mere  physical  property  of 
elasticity ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  these 
fibres  produce  any  peristaltic  movement  which  would  exert 
a  propelling  force  upon  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  though 
they  probably  have  the  power  of  regulating  the  calibre  of  the 
artery,  for  purposes  to  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  however, 
appears  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  different  power,  viz.,  an 
attractive  force  arising  from,  the  mutual  affinity  of  ' the 
blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  tissues  surroundin<r  those 
vessels. 
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In  a  word  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  acting  mediately 
through  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  is  the  propelling  force 
by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  through  the  arteries  to  supply 
the  capillary  vessels,  whereas  the  circulation  in  the  latter  is 
maintained  by  the  same  force,  aided  by  the  mutual  interaction 
ot  the  blood  and  the  surrounding  tissues. 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  scarcely  needs  demon- 
stration, that  various  stimuli,  whether— mechanical  as  rub- 
bing, or  scratching,  or— the  agency  of  the  imponderables  as 
beat  and  electricity,  or— chemical,  as  mustard,  cantharides 
ammonia,  &c,  or— vital,  as  the  special  stimulus  of  any  par- 
ticular organ,  for  instance,  the  application  of  any  excretory 
matters  to  the  kidneys  by  the  blood,  or  the  presence  of  an 
impregnated  ovum  m  the  uterus— increase  the  flow  of  blood 
through  that  part,  antecedently  to  any  increase  in  the  force 
or  frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  therefore 
independently  of  it ;  and  further,  that  when  tliis  hypersemia 
is  long  maintained,  there  ensues  an  enlargement  in  the  artery 
supplying  the  part,  unattended  with  any  corresponding  en- 
largement  of  the  other  arteries  of  the  body  ;  and,  therefore,  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  general  cause,  such  as  increase  in 
the  injecting  force  of  the  heart,  which  must  alike  affect  all 
the  arteries  of  the  system.  This  connection  between  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  circulation  in  a  particular  part,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  artery  supplying  that  part,  is  probably  maintained  by 
the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  so  freely  distributed 
along  the  arteries  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibre  just  men- 
tioned. 

This  afflux  of  blood  depending  sometimes  upon  physiological 
and  healthy  excitement  of  a  part,  and  sometimes  upon  diseased 
action,  is  the  determination  of  blood,  of  authors,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  connecting  links  between 
health  and  disease. 

This  increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  may  be  propagated 
still  further  backwards  along  the  course  of  those  vessels,  so  as 
eventually  to  influence  the  general  circulation,  and  through  it 
the  action  of  the  heart  itself. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the 
phenomena  which  are  observed  in  the  progress  of  local  con- 
gestion, as  well  those  which  from  their  minuteness  can  be  seen 
only  in  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  as  those  which  are  appreciable  by  the  unassisted 
senses,  and  may  be  observed  in  all  the  tissues  when  irritation 
has  been  applied  to  any — as  in  pricking  the  web  of  a  frog's 
foot  under  the  microscope,  or  the  application  of  alcohol  to  a 
membrane.  After  a  time  varying,  from  a  few  minutes,  to  sonic 
hours,  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  is 
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observed  ;  they  become  enlarged  and  distended,*  the  blood  also 
passing  through  thern  with  increased  velocity ;  at  the  same 
time  that  new  vessels  appear  to  be  produced,  most  probably 
from  those  which  before  did  not  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  red. 
corpuscles,  or  which  admitted  them  in  a  quantity  insufficient  to 
render  their  colour  apparent,  now  permitting  thern  to  enter 
freely ;  the  globules  also  manifest  a  tendency  to  cohere  into 
irregular  masses,  which  sometimes  pass  through  the  capil- 
laries, and  may  be  observed  in  the  veins.  This  is  active 
congestion,  or  the  sthenic  hypera3inia  of  Andral. 

This  state  of  things  cannot,  however,  continue  long  without 
leading  to  further  change  ;  if  it  have  not  been  intense,  the  in- 
creased, quantity  of  blood,  and  rapidity  of  its  movement  may 
gradually  subside,  and  the  vessels  return  to  their  original  con- 
dition ;  or  it  may  pass  into  inflammation,  to  be  described  here- 
after, or  it  may  be  relieved  by  effusion  of  the  whole  blood 
giving  rise  to  haemorrhage,  or  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  as  in 
fibrinous  dropsy,  or  of  serum,  as  in  serous  dropsy,  or  it  may 
pass  into  the  next  form  of  congestion. 

(2.)  This  form  of  congestion  is  spoken  of,  by  authors  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  passive  congestion,  and  by  Andral 
and  the  French  pathologists  as  asthenic,  or  passive  hyperxmia, 
in  which  the  capillaries  become  distended  with  blood,  and  the 
motion  of  that  fluid  impeded.  Passive  congestion  may  also 
occur,  without  any  previous  acceleration  of  blood  in  the  arteries 
or  capillaries,  of  which  we  may  often  see  instances  when  the 
lower  or  depending  parts  of  aged  or  debilitated  subjects  become 
livid  or  purple ;  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries  not  being 
sufficient,  as  in  health,  to  overcome  the  distending  force  arising 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  blood.  It  also  succeeds  to  active 
congestion,  the  increased  energy  of  contractility  in  the  small 
vessels  being  followed  by  a  corresponding  deficiency,  so  that, 
becoming  dilated  imder  the  force  of  the  active  congestion  they 
have  not  sufficient  contractility  to  resume  their  original  size, 
but  remain  permanently  distended  with  blood. 

(3.)  Allusion  has  been  made  to  impediments  in  the  coiu'se 
of  the  circulation,  causing  accumulation  of  the  blood  which  is 
following  the  obstructed  portion,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  tergal  to 
it.  This  form  of  congestion,  which  is  called  mechanical,  exists 
exclusively,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  veins,  though  it  may  be 
propagated  from  them  to  the  capillaries :— it  is  instanced  by 
the  effects  of  compression  upon  the  venous  trunks  of  an 
extremity  ;— by  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  gives  rise  to  venous  conges- 
tion of  the  whole  system,  by  opposing  the  return  of  the  blood 

*  Alison's  Puthology,  p.  99. 
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through  the  ascending  and  descending  cava ;  though  this  con- 
gestion affects  chiefly  the  parts  nearest  to  the  heart;- and  by 
disease  of  the  liver  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  portal  system,  and  inducing  congestion  in  the  capillaries  of 
all  those  parts,  from  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  veins 
converging  to  form  the  vena  portse. 

Although  many  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described 
as  constituting  the  state  of  congestion,  can  only  be  observed  in 
the  superficial  textures  of  the  body ;  yet  we  have  reason  not 
only  from  the  considerations  already  adduced,  but  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  inspection  after  death,  for  knowing  that 
the  internal  organs  are  equally  liable  to  the  different  forms  of 
congestion.  The  part  thus  affected  is  to  the  eye  redder  than 
natural  :  this  redness  is  observed  under  the  microscope  not  to 
be  general,  but  to  follow  the  course  of  the  capillaries,  the  in- 
terstices remaining  colourless  ;  when  the  part  is  cut  into,  a  more 
than  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  flows  from  it,  the  corpuscles  in 
which  have  undergone  little  or  no  alteration.  The  affected 
part  is  also  denser  than  usual,  but  the  consistence  is  normal. 
A  sudden  or  intense  congestion  of  blood  may,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, prove  immediately  fatal,  as  when  it  occurs  in  the 
brain,  or  during  congestive  fever  :  though  this  is,  comparatively, 
a  rare  occurrence. 

In  the  treatment  of  congestion,  or  hvpersenria,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  different  forms  which  it  assumes,  and  the 
excess  or  defect  of,  the  vital  affinities  upon  which  it  depends. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  first  two  forms,  which  result 
from  very  different  or  even  opposite  conditions,  but  which 
nevertheless,  as  has  been  just  observed,  merge  into  each  other 
by  almost  insensible  degrees  ;  so  that  when  either  of  these  con- 
ditions exist  singly,  the  most  applicable  treatment  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  second,  almost  opposite  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  first. 
Of  this  we  have  a  ready  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  the 
transparency  of  whose  textures  allows  us  to  see  the  variations 
in  the  fulness  of  their  vessels.  Thus,  after  the  application  of 
cold,  or  any  irritating  cause,  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  in  health  do  not  admit  the  red  corpuscles,  may  be  seen 
traversing  that  membrane  in  all  directions,  and  carrying  red 
blood  ;  and  we  know  that  at  first  this  condition  is  best  relieved 
by  remedies  which  depress  vascular  action,  and  is  aggravated 
by  the  application  of  any  stimulant.  We  also  know  thai,  when 
this  congestion  has  passed  into  its  second  or  passive  state,  a 
change  may  be  often  detected  in  the  vessels  which  appear  in  a 
more  distended  state  than  at  first,  having  lost  their  vivid  colour, 
and  assumed  a  dusky  hue;  and  then,  stimulating  or  almost 
irritating  applications  will  often  speedily  restore  the  natural  pale- 
ness of  the  part,  by  re-exciting  the  contractility  of  the  capillaries. 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  actually  see  the  same  thing  going  on  in 
internal  parts,  and,  although  inspection  after  death  may  give 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  congestion,  it  gives  us  none  as  to 
its  stage  or  character ;  an  instance,  if  any  were  required,  that 
morbid  anatomy  is  a  part  only  of  pathology.  It  furnishes  us, 
indeed,  with  much  knowledge  respecting  the  changes  produced 
by  disease,  but  it  is  not  conversant  with  disease  itself;  that  is, 
with  the  deranged  action  upon  which  disease  depends,  and  of 
which  structural  changes  are  the  effects,  and  not  the  causes. 
We  may,  however,  by  comparing  the  revelations  of  morbid 
anatomy  with  the  symptoms  observed  during  life,  and  by  again 
correcting  the  deductions,  thus  obtained,  by  the  known  effects  of 
remedies,  arrive  at  pretty  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  existence 
of  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  congestion  in  internal  organs. 

The  details  of  the  particular  mode  of  treatment  best  adapted 
to  each  form  of  congestion,  will  be  most  conveniently  considered 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  special  diseases;  there  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  general  principles,  which  will  be  best  appreciated 
.when  regarding  congestion  simply  as  such,  without  embarrass- 
ing ourselves  with  the  more  complex  phenomena  with  which  it 
is  commonly  associated. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  relieving  any  congestion  would 
at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
system,  which,  by  diminishing  the  whole  volume  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluid,  might  be  expected  to  lessen,  in  the  same  proportion 
the  quantity  supplied  to  each  particular  organ.  Experience' 
however,  has  not  shown  this  to  be  the  case ;  since  not  only  are' 
those,  apparently  the  most  ex-sanguine,  equally  liable,  with 
others  to  local  congestions,  or  even  more  so  ;  but  also,  in  many 
instances,  where  a  congestion  has  been  established  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  system  might  almost  be  drained  of  its  blood 
and  yet,  that,  that  which  remains,  as  if  obedient  to  the  local 
stimulus,  still  rushes  in  a  redundant  quantity  to  that  part 
Une  reason  of  this  may  be,  that,  by  abstracting  blood  from  a 
vein,  or  a  branch  of  an  artery,  we  diminish,  though  only  for  a 
time,  the  volume  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  vessels,  and  at  the 
same  tune  depress  the  action  of  the  heart,  without  materially 
affecting  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  which  as 
we  have  already  seen,  though  not  independent  of  the  former  is 
yet  greatly  influenced  by  forces  affecting  wholly  the  capillary 
bv  A^i,  i  ^Tn6  of  bloodlc«ing  is,  perhaps,  fairly  stated 
y  Andral,  ,n  the  following  words.  "By  the  employment  of 
bloodletting,  the  organ  congested  is  relieved  of  a  part  of  its 
WmaWaut  fluid ;  the  general  mass  of  blood  in  eirculat  oi 
is i  diminished  ;  and  a  powerful  cause  of  irritation  thus  with" 
drawn  from  the  system  ;  but  neither  by  local  nor  general  bH- 
■ngs  can  we  remove  the  unknown  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
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which  the  hyperemia  was  originally  developed.  If,  however, 
this  cause  he  not  particularly  active  or  violent  in  its  operation,' 
its  influence  may  he  considerably  diminished,  or  even  completely 
paralyzed  by  sanguineous  abstraction,  as  the  blood  is  thus  with- 
drawn from  the  seat  of  irritation,  as  often  as  it  tends  to  accumu- 
late there,  and  the  hyperemia  is  thus  prevented  from  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  part ;  but  if  the  exciting  cause  of  the  congestion 
be  more  violent  in  its  action,  we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  remove 

it  by  bloodletting  It  is,  therefore,  the  exciting  cause 

which  we  should  endeavour  to  investigate  and  counteract,  and 
not  exclusively  confine  our  attention  to  the  local  congestion, 
which  is  merely  an  effect  :  an  elementary  part  of  a  very  complex 
phenomenon."  According  to  the  above  view,  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  too  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  bloodletting,  it  is 
not  merely  the  consideration  of  whether  the  congestion  be  active 
or  passive,  that  is  to  guide  us  in  the  use  of  that  remedy,  as  even, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  it  may  aggravate  the  mischief ;  since 
a  local  hyperamiia,  in  an  anaemic  state  of  the  system  is  a  greater 
evil,  than  where  there  is  a  normal  condition  of  the  general 
circulation.  That  a  local  congestion  may  be  accompanied  by 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  may  even 
excite  such  increased  action,  has  been  already  explained,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  latter  must  be  to  maintain,  or  even 
to  aggravate  congestion  ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
benefit  may  be  expected  from  the  general  abstraction  of  blood. 
It  is  then  by  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  that  we  are  mainly 
to  be  guided,  such  force  being  measured  not  so  much  by  the  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  be  given  to  the  blood  in  the  artery,  as  by 
the  power  with  which  it  resists  the  pressure  of  the  fingers. 
Even  these  indications,  however,  must  be  received  with  the 
greatest  caution,  if  not  altogether  disregarded  in  cases  of  con- 
gestion arising  in  the  course  of  exanthems,  or  other  diseases,  of 
the  general  system,  excited  by  morbid  poisons. 

Local  depletion,  when  it  can  be  applied,  presents  a  better 
prospect  of  relieving  local  congestion,  since  by  it  we  may  hope 
to  unload  directly  the  extended  capillaries,  and  this  too  by  the 
abstraction  of  a  quantity  of  blood  far  less  than  could  be  expected 
to  produce  any  relief  by  general  bleeding.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  we  cannot  remove 
blood  directly  from  the  part  affected  ;  when,  for  instance,  we 
suspect  an  internal  congestion,  we  may  indeed  have  recourse  to 
leeching  or  cupping  over  its  probable  seat,  by  which  means  we 
may  relieve  neighbouring  vessels;  but  these  are  often  supplied 
by  different  arteries  from  those  distributed  to  the  part  affected  ; 
and  consequently  we  cannot  expect  the  same  result  as  would  bo 
produced  by  emptying  the  gorged  capillaries  of  (he  part.  Still 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  experience,  that  we  may,  even  m 
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this  way,  cheek  or  control  the  disease ;  though  the  mode 
by  which  this  result  is  produced  is  not  very  easily  explained. 
Much  indeed  may  be  attributed  to  the  revulsive  action  of  the 
leeches  or  cupping-glasses,  especially  of  the  latter  ;  but  this  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects  produced. 

General  bleeding,  then,  is  applicable,  in  active  congestion, 
only  when  there  is  considerable  increase  in  the  force  and 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  as  shown  by  the  arterial  pulse, 
this  being  often  the  condition  when  such  congestion  is  merging 
into  inflammation.  Local  depletion,  from  a  port  near  the  seat 
of  the  congestion,  is  beneficial  when  we  have  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  congestion  is  of  an  active  character,  although  there 
be  no  great  increase  of  the  heart's  action.  It  must,  however, 
here  be  urged,  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system  before  venturing  even  upon  this  less  powerful 
mode  of  depletion ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  by  the 
means  ordinarily  employed  blood  is  removed  from  the  smaller 
arteries  and  veins  as  well  as  from  the  capillaries,  and  therefore 
that  the  effects  of  the  depletion  are  not  solely  confined  to  the 
latter  vessels,  but  in  some  states  of  the  system  they  show  them- 
selves strongly  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels. 
The  advantage  of  the  truly  local  bleeding,  that  is,  of  reliev- 
ing directly  the  capillaries  of  the  part  affected,  where  it  can  be 
done,  as  when  the  congestion  is  situated  on  the  surface,  applies 
to  the  passive  equally  with  the  active  form ;  since  the  blood 
thus  removed  flows  almost  entirely  from  the  distended  capil- 
laries, where  it  was  in  a  state  of  stasis,  entirely  removed  from 
the  pale  of  the  general  circulation,  and,  therefore,  unlikely, 
by  its  abstraction,  to  produce  any  depressing  effect  upon  its 
moving  powers. 

There  are  various  medicines  and  applications  which  are 
reckoned  as  sedatives  to  the  circulation;  of  these  the  former 
are  chiefly  of  the  nauseating  kind,  as  tartar-emetic,  digitalis 
and  colchicum ;  and  although  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether 
this  sedative  agency  can  be  exerted,  unless  nausea  be  also  in- 
duced, that  they  do  exert  such  an  agency  is  certain,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  act  each  on  the  same  class  of  vessels  Of 
the  agency  of  colchicum  we  know  but  little,  though  its  sedative 
eflect  seems  to  be  produced  mainly  through  the  heart  and  large 
vessels.  Digitalis,  again,  is  a  sedative  to  the  heart,  though  it 
may  very  fairly  bo  asked  whether  this  sedative  action  is  not 
produced  by  checking  the  capillary  circulation.  The  tartarized 
antimony,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  unquestionably  exercises 
some  depressing  influence  on  the  heart,  has  certainly  as  great 
tf  no  greater  influence  upon  the  capillaries,  and  is  therefore 
ay^eramia  meaQS  We  po3sess  of  comb»ting  active 
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A  very  important  means  of  producing  a  sedative  effect  on  the 
whole  system,  including-  the  capillaries,  and  therefore  advan- 
tageous, or  rather  essential,  in  the  treatment  of  active  congestion 
is  what  is  termed  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  by  which  is  meant 
unstimulatmg  diet,  the  avoidance  of  muscular  exertion  and  mental 
emotion.  The  external  application  of  cold,  as  by  effusion,  or  by 
its  more  continued  local  application,  is  a  powerful  sedative,  and 
sometimes  very  useful,  though,  unless  it  be  carried  beyond  the 
limits  consistent  with  perfect  safety,  its  effects  are  but  transient ; 
applied  locally  for  any  considerable  time,  as  when  cold  applica- 
tions are  used  to  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  it  is  apt  to  set  up 
secondary  hyperaamia,  often  more  dangerous  than  the  primary 
disease.  . 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  when  a  hypersemia,  or  con- 
gestion, has  passed  into  the  asthenic  or  passive  state,  the  depress- 
ing or  sedative  remedies  are  productive  of  harm  rather  than 
benefit,  whereas  stimulant,  tonic,  or  astringent  remedies,  become 
serviceable.  The  indications  which  the  latter  remedies  are  here 
calculated  to  fulfil  are,  1,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
large  vessels,  and  thereby  increase  the  vis  a  tergo,  by  which  the 
blood  is  to  be  removed  from  the  distended  capillaries  ;  2,  enable 
the  latter  vessels  to  relieve  themselves  by  increasing  their  con- 
tractility ;  and,  3,  it  may  be,  by  acting  upon  the  nervous  system, 
through  the  organic  nerves,  and  thereby  increasing  the  vital 
activity,  upon  which  depends  the  interaction  between  the  tissues 
and  the  blood  in  the  capillaries. 

The  most  direct  stimulants  to  the  action  of  the  heart  are 
alcohol  and  {ether  taken  into  the  system,  and  their  judicious 
employment  is  often  followed  by  the  best  results  in  passive  con- 
gestion. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  their  action  is 
not  only  transient  but  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression  ;  this  may  be  in  some  measure  counteracted  hy 
administering  them  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Ammonia  probably  acts  more  upon  the  nervous  system  than 
immediately  upon  the  heart ;  it  has,  however,  a  secondary  and 
stimulating  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
effect  of  internal  medicines  in  directly  increasing  the  contractility 
of  the  extreme  or  capillary  arteries  may  perhaps  be  doubled, 
though  when  a  passive  congestion  is  within  reach,  astringent 
and  stimulating  substances  locally  applied  restore  the  tonicity 
of  these  vessels.  The  benefit  moreover  of  a  tonic  regimen, 
aided  by  medicines  of  the  same  character,  as  cinchona,  quinine, 
and  the  other  vegetable  tonics,  or  (when  the  state  of  the  system 
seems  to  call  for  it)  by  mineral  tonics,  as  iron  or  zinc,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  third  form  of  congestion  depending  mainly  upon  me* 
chanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the 
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veins  must  be  combated  mainly  by  endeavouring  to  remove 
these  obstructions,  or,  when  this  cannot  be  effected,  by  regu- 
lating the  circulation  so  as  to  adjust  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  altered  condition  of  the  system.  Local  depletion  may 
sometimes  be  called  in  to  aid  iu  fulfilling  this  latter  indication, 
and  it  may  even  become  necessary  to  abstract  blood  generally, 
though  this  latter  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  measure  adapted 
to  a  passing  emergency,  since  congestion  of  this  character  is,  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances,  niainly  dependent  upon  a 
defect  in  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation,  and  therefore 
the  probability  of  its  recurrence  is  increased  by  whatever  tends 
to  lessen  the  force  of  the  heart's  action. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  more  simple  dynamical  or 
lunctional,  derangements  of  the  solids,  as  well  as  of  the  blood, 
we  proceed  to  that  more  complex,  and  most  important  affection 
—Inflammation— a  process  into  which  enter  nearly  all  the 
elementary  morbid  changes  which  we  have  been  considering 
since  we  have— changes  in  the  irritability  and  in  the  con- 
tractility of  the  vessels  of  the  part,— changes  in  the  blood  and 
in  its  attraction  for  the  tissues— changes  in  the  nervous  force, 
and — changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part. 

The  word  inflammation,  derived  from  inflammo,  '  I  bum,' 
was  probably  suggested  in  the  first  instance  from  fanciful  and 
erroneous  notions  respecting  the  disorder  which  it  was  used 
to  denote.  It  is  however  now  retained  as  a  conventional 
term,  used,  without  reference  to  its  literal  and  original  mean- 
ing, to  express  a  certain  process  or  series  of  phenomena  about 
which  medical  men  are  in  the  main  agreed ;  and  so  used  it  is 
preferable  to  many  words  by  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
replace  it,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  disentangle  them  from  the 
theories  upon  which  they  have  been  founded,  and  which  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

Pain,  swelling,  heat  and  redness,  have  been,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  medicine,  recognized  as  the  indications  of  inflammation 
in  any  part  in  which  they  are  combined.  These  conditions 
are  not,  however,  all  of  them  invariably  present  in  any  great 
degree,  thus  the  degree  of  pain  will  vary  much,  according  to  the 
structure  and  sensitiveness  of  the  part  affected.  It  is  much 
less  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  of  the 
parenchymata  of  the  several  viscera,  than  in  those  of  denser 
structures,  as  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  parts  more  abund- 
antly supplied  with  nerves  of  common  sensation,  as  the  skin. 
The  swelling  and  redness  vary  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
part  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation.  The  heat,  again, 
belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  commencement  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  is  most  manifest  in  those  parts  which  are  the 
furthest  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  and  of  which  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  consequently  the  lowest ;  since,  in 
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the  most  intense  inflammations,  the  heat  seldom  rises  above 
the  healthy  standard  of  the  blood  at  the  heart. 

In  order  to  complete  the  description  of  inflammation,  we 
must  add,  to  the  pain,  swelling,  heat  and  redness,  a  tendency 
to  the  effusion  from  the  blood-vessels  of  fresh  matter,  generally 
liquor  sanguinis,  speedily  assuming  the  form  of  coagulable 
lymph,  or  of  pus.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  consequences 
may  sometimes  not  ensue,  owing  to  the  slight  degree  or  short 
duration  of  the  inflammation.  Still  we  may  fairly  argue  from 
precisely  similar  instances,  that  they  would  have  done  so,  but 
for  the  above  circumstances.  "  A  peculiar  perversion  of  nutri- 
tion or  secretion,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Alison,  "  we  may 
hold  to  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  inflammation  ;" 
and  in  this,  it  may  be  observed,  consists  the  difference  between 
inflammation  and  active  congestion ;  the  latter,  indeed,  may 
be  induced  by  stimuli  external  to  the  vessels,  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  congestion,  as  such,  are  confined  to  the  vessels  ; 
whereas  inflammation,  being  extra-vascular,  and  implying  a 
perversion  of  nutrition,  implies  also  a  disturbance  in  all  the 
tissues  concerned  in  nutrition.  Now,  as  is  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Paget,*  "  the  conditions  of  the  healthy  maintenance  of 
any  part  by  nutrition,  are,  1,  a  regular  and  not  far  distant 
supply  of  blood;  2,  a  right  state  and  composition  of  that 
blood ;  3  (at  least  in  most  cases),  a  certain  influence  of  the 
nervous  force  ;  and,  4,  a  normal  state  of  the  part  in  which 
nutrition  is  to  be  effected.  All  these  are  usually  altered  in 
inflammation."  It  is  not  therefore  to  the  blood  and  blood- 
vessels alone  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation. 

In  the  first  commencement  of  inflammation,  as  observed 
immediately  after  the  application  of  a  stimulus  capable  of 
exciting  it,  the  minute  vessels  of  the  part  become  contracted, 
and  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  them  is  quickened,  accord- 
ing to  many  authors ;  though  very  accurate  observers,  and 
amongst  them  Professor  Paget,  maintain,  and  probably  witli 
truth,  that  there  is  no  quickening,  but  rather  a  retardation  of 
the  flow  of  blood  simultaneously  with  the  contraction.  After  a 
time,  however,  an  opposite  condition  of  the  capillaries  may  be 
observed,  they  become  distended  and  dilated,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  blood  in  the  focus  of  the  inflammation  is  retarded 
and  in  some  capillaries  it  stops  entirely ;  whilst  around  this 
locus  the  blood  runs  quickly  in  tortuous,  and  distended,  vessels 

penSdv^eL^  "  throu^  *~ 

Over  the  whole  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  a  number  of 

*  Lectures  on  Inflammation. 
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Ef  wft  b>Ct°me  appai'ent'  wllicb  could  not      seen  before  S 

°    '  ,       blo?d-vessels  arc  otherwise  changed  in  slnnp* 
hey  are  elongated,  and  consequently  rendered  more 1  rtuous' 

oy  ivoliiivei  and  Hasse,  have  a  tendency  to  become  aneurisnial 
or  varices,.  The  movement  of  the  blood  is  further 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  red  corpuscles,  4  ch  coherTiuto 
"regular  masses,  distending  the  blood-vessels,  which  often 
appear  regularly  crammed  with  them:  "and  often  'lavs  Pro 
lessor  Paget,  "when  there  is  stagnation  in 7 consXaMe" 
Mtay,  one  may  see  the  blood  above,  or  behind  it  ,  ulsatino 
With  every  action  of  the  heart,  driven  up  to  the  ea TS 
taon  and  thence  carried  off  by  the  collateral  branches  -  while 
m  the  corresponding  vein  it  may  oscillate  less  regularly  delavin- 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  increased  calibre  of  the  vessels 
mrt  S^fW  ^w  of  blood  through  those  aro Jd  the 
ait  where  the  inflammation  is  the  greatest,  appear  to  do  more 
than  compensate  for  the  retardation  and  stagnation  at  the 
central  parts  of  the  inflammation ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
circulating  through,  and  around,  an  inflamed  part  exceeds  the 
quantity  m  health  ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  blood 
returned  by  the  veins  from  an  inflamed  limb  is  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  that  returned  by  the  corresponding  veins  on 
the  opposite  side.  b 

Thus  far,  the  changes  which  have  been  described  in  the 
blood-vessels  coincide  pretty  closely  with  those  which  have 
been  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  congestion;  but  congestion 
aud  inflammation  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded.  Con- 
gestion is  m  many  instances  a  strictly  natural  and  healthv 
process  — the  afflux  of  blood  in  obedience  to  natural  and 
healthy  stimuli,  to  a  part  where  an  increased  supply  is  wanted 
tor  physiological  purposes.    Of  this  we  see  instances  in  the 
impregnated  uterus,  and  in  the  increased  vascularity,  of  the 
tissue  whence  the  horns  are  nourished,  when  they  are  re- 
produced after  having  been  shed.    Congestion,  indeed,  almost 
always  accompanies  inflammation,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  consequence   of  that  excitement  or  irritation, 
whereby  the  inflammation  is  set  up,  than  as  itself  forming  the 
first  stage  of  the  inflammation. 

Whilst  the  above  changes  are  talcing  place  in  the  capillaries 
and  the  surrounding  textures,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  likewise  under- 
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goes  alteration.  This  alteration  includes  not  only  changes  in 
its  chemical  and  physical,  but  also  in  its  vital  properties ;  by 
which  latter,  is  meant,  its  adaptation  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
tissues  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  tendency,  sometimes  mani- 
fested by  the  red  corpuscles,  to  arrange  themselves  in  rows  like 
rouleaus  of  coin  :  this  tendency,  which  was  first  distinctly 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  and  which  is  so  efficient 
a  cause  of  the  buffy  coat,  is  one  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  in  inflammation.  Much  of  their  colouring 
matter  has  also  been  observed  to  escape  from  them,  diffusing 
itaelf  through,  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  giving  to  the  blood 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  red  mass,  interspersed  throughout 
with  colourless  globules.  These  globules  have  been  by  some 
supposed  to  be,  the  nuclei  of  those  red  corpuscles,  from  the 
investing  membranes  of  which,  colouring  matter  has  escaped  ; 
an  opinion  which  is  at  variance  with  the  views  now  enter- 
tained respecting  the  structure  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  more 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  globules  alluded  to,  are  the 
white  or  rudimental  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  red  cor- 
puscles are  (throughout  the  system)  diminished  in  inflamed 
blood ;  though  they  may  be  present,  in  an  increased  proportion, 
at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 

The  fibrine  and  white  corpuscles  are  in  excess  in  inflamed 
blood,  though,  from  the  difficulty  of  separating  these  two 
principles,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  whether  this  excess  is 
to  be  attributed  chiefly,  to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  when  the  inflammation  occurs  in  healthy  sub- 
jects, the  increase  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the  fibrine, 
but  that  in  debilitated  subjects,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the  cor- 
puscles. Andral  states  that,  in  strong  subjects,  the  propor- 
tion of  fibrine,  during  inflammation,  may  reach  as  high  as, 
from  five  to  seven,  or  even  eight,  per  thousand,  of  the  whole 
blood. 

Besides  the  increase  in  its  quantity,  the  fibrine  of  the  blood 
undergoes  a  change  no  less  remarkable,  in  its  power  of  fibrila- 
tion  or  coagulation ;  a  circumstance  which  materially  facili- 
tates the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  in  inflamed  blood  It 
has  already  been  shown,  (p.  23,)  that,  the  slower  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
increased  proportion  of  the  fibrino  (all  which  conditions  are 
present ;m  a  greater  or  less  degree),  promote  the  formation  of 
the  buffy  coat ;  but,  that  there  is  some  other  cause,  tending 
to  produce  it,  is  evident  from  the  facts-that,  the  separation 
<tt  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  red  corpuscles,  may  often  be 
^served  in  inflamed  blood,  before  the  time  that  coagulation 
would  have  commenced  in  the  healthy  state,-and,  that  this 
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separation  may  take  place,  in  films  0f  blood,  so  thin,  as  not 

S  red  r^elS^  *  h^  Md  ™ 

curS  CZfU7S  flLich  ??DCUr  f0r  Pro<iucing  «'e  buffed  and 
cupped  clot  of  inflammation,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  as 
follows— relative  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
and  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrine  or  of  white 
corpuscles  :— more  rapid  and  closer  aggregation  of  the  red 
corpuscles  into  rolls,  and  of  these  again  into  masses  havins 
large  intervening  spaces  filled  with  liquor  sanguinis.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  a  continued  slow  contraction  of  the  fibrine 
alter  the  separation  of  the  clot ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
its  upper  layer  being  disengaged  from  the  red  corpuscles 
its  edges  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  thus  is  given 
to  the  surface  that  concave  form  which  is  commonlv  called 
'  cupped."  J 

Two  other  changes  of  the  blood  in  inflammation —the 
diminution  of  red  corpuscles,  and  increase  of  water;  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  favour  also  the  formation  of  the 
bufly  coat ;  although  they  are  but  little  adapted  to  explain 
any  of  the  phenomena  of  the  local  process,  nevertheless 
furnish  us  with  a  resemblance  between  the  condition  of  the 
blood  in  inflammation,  and  in  several  states  of  the  system 
winch  are  commonly  believed  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  it ; 
but  in  which  the  accurate  clinical  observer  is  well  aware  that 
it  frequently  arises— viz.,  spontaneous  anaemia  and  that  state 
of  the  system  which  is  induced  towards  the  close  of  many  pro- 
tracted diseases. 

It  is  very  true,  as  is  observed  by  Professor  Paget,  that  none 
of  the  conditions,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascertained, 
either  by  chemistry  or  by  microscopical  observation,  are  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  local  phenomena  upon  any  known  prin- 
ciples. _  But  as  it  is  known  ±hat  many  instances  occur,  in 
which  inflammations  have  their  origin  in  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  such  morbid 
condition  may  exist,  though  it  elude  both  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical observation  ;  and  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  described  as  a  loss,  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  nourishment,  and  consequently,  of  the  mutual 
affinity  between  the  blood,  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  nerves  during  inflammation,  nothing 
can  be  known  by  actual  demonstration.  That  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  influence  may  of  itself  excite  inflammation,  we 
know  from  the  effect  upon  the  tissues  of  the  eye  produced 
by  disease  or  injury  of  the  fifth  nerve;  and  also  from  the 
sympathetic  inflammation  which  is  commimicatcd  through  the 
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nerves  of  an  inflamed  part,  to  those  of  another  part.  That 
irritation  applied  to  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
will  produce  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  is  apparent 
from  the  eruption  upon  the  surface  produced  by  electric 
sparks. 

The  pain  felt  in  an  inflamed  part  also  suggests  the  idea 
that  the  nerves  of  that  part  are  in  what  is  termed  a  highly 
"  excited  "  state,  and  of  this  there  is  further  evidence  in  the 
extreme  tenderness,  and  suscejutibility  to  every  stimulus. 
That  pain,  and  that  very  intense,  may  often  exist  without 
inflammation  we  know ;  still  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  in 
very  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  as  in  facial  neuralgia,  there 
arises  an  inflammatory  oedema  and  redness  of  the  part. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  assert  that  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system  is  as  much  an  essential  part  of  inflamma- 
tion as  is  that  of  the  vascular ;  yet  we  have  seen  that  con- 
gestion or  excitement  of  the  vascular  system  may  exist  without 
inflammation.  We  know  also  that  congestion,  long  continued,  is 
apt  to  result  in  inflammation,  and  so  also  is  long  continued  pain 
or  excitement  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  it  be  said  that 
inflammation  may  exist  in  parts  which  are  scantily  if  at  all 
supplied  with  nerves,  so  also,  it  may  be  answered,  will  it  arise, 
as  in  the  cornea,  in  parts  which  have  no  vessels. 

That  inflammation  may  be  induced  by  an  altered  condition 
of  the  part,  independently  both  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves, 
is  apparent  from  the  instance  just  cited  of  the  cornea,  which 
has  neither  ;  and  as  regards  the  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  an 
inflamed  part,  we  will  again  repeat  what  has  been  before  in- 
sisted upon,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  the  part  which 
determines  the  supply  of  blood  rather  than  the  supply  of  blood 
the  condition  of  the  part. 

It  is  not  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  inflammation  may  not 
arise,  from  disturbance  either  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  blood, 
the  nerves,  or  the  proper  elements  of  the  part  itself;  but  that 
the  state,  commonly  recognized  as  inflammation,  cannot  be  fully 
established  without  involving  them  all ;  and  as  it  may  begin  in 
any  one  of  these  disturbances,  so  is  it  impossible  to  ascribe  to 
either  the  precedence  in  the  order  of  sequence,  and  therefore 
they  should  be  studied  as  contemporaneous  events,  rather  than 
as  following  each  other  in  any  necessary  series. 

The  local  changes,  just  described,  are  followed  by  certain 
consequences  which  have  been  treated  of  by  many  authors  as 
the  terminations  of  inflammation :  thus  we  read  of  inflamma- 
tion terminating  by  resolution,  by  effusion,  by  adhesion  by 
suppuration,  by  ulceration,  and  by  gangrene  :  strictly  speaking 
however,  the  first  and  last,  viz.,  resolution  and  gangrene  are 
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teL^l  tlU?  termiaatio°s,  since  the  different  effusions  may 
Svntf6  f,7  ?«no*  of  inflammation,  and  are  not  neces- 
Ton!  nh  by  ite  subsidence,  although  the  term  abscess, 

S  t  •  i  alP  ed  t0  a  C11'cumscribed  suppuration,  would 
seem  to  imply  the  notion  of  a  departure  of  the  inflammation 

Resolution,  winch  is  in  reality  a  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion occurs  when  the  state  which  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing passes  away  without  leaving  any  permanent  change 
in  the  part  which  was  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  This 
subsidence  takes  place  by. precisely  the  same  steps  as,  those 
py  winch  the  inflammation  had  been  established,  but  in  an 
inverted  order.  The  swelling  diminishes,  the  rapid  motion  of 
tile  blood  m  the  vessels  surrounding  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion abates,  whilst  at  the  focus  of  the  inflammation,  where 
stagnation  had  been  established,  the  agglomerated  corpuscles 
may  be  seen  to  separate  and  pass  off  in  different  channels 
and  the  blood  resumes  its  motion  ;  the  vessels  gradually  return 
to  their  former  calibre,  and  recover  their  contractility,  the  red- 
ness and  heat  of  the  part  disappear,  aud  it  is  finally  restored  to 
its  former  condition. 

This_  termination  is  the  most  favourable  result  that  can 
■ensue  in  inflammation,  provided  it  be  not  followed  by  diseased 
action  elsewhere. 

Sometimes,  however,  inflammation  undergoes  resolution,  and 
that  very  rapidly  in  one  part,  to  be  set  up  again  as  rapidly  in 
another,  continuous  with  that  in  which  it  commenced,  this 
disposition  to  a  continuous  transference  of  inflammation,  by 
which  it  appears  to  creep  along  from  one  part  of  the  same 
membrane  to  another,  is  more  frequent  in  some  textures  than  in 
others,  as  in  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia; 
and  also  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation  than  in  others. 

It  happens  also,  not  unfrequently,  that  the  inflammation 
suddenly  subsides  in  one  part  and  reappears  immediately, 
and  with  the  same  intensity,  in  others  remote  from  it,  though 
generally  in  a  structure  similar  to  that  which  it  has  left. 
This  sudden  removal  of  inflammation  from  one  part  to  another 
is  particularly  liable  to  recur  in  acute  rheumatism  and  some 
other  inflammations  of  a  specific  character,  aud  it  is  termed 
metastasis. 

This  transference  of  inflammation  from  one  part  to  another 
is  a  circumstance  of  which  we  often  avail  ourselves,  by  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  it  in  setting  up  an  inflammation  on  an 
external  part  with  the  hope  of  withdrawing  or  subduing  a  more 
serious  aud  dangerous  one  within.  This  mode  of  treatment 
is  called  counter-irritation;  the  terms  derivation  and  revul- 
sion are  also  used  to  express  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
tho  subsidence  of  an  inflammation,  after  what  have  been  « ailed 
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critical  discharges  or  evacuations,  is  an  instance  of  fortunate 
or  beneficial  metastasis;  as  it  proceeds  from  a  congestion 
connected  either  in  the  way  of  cause  or  effect,  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  primary  inflammation. 

When  resolution  does  not  take  place,  the  characteristic  effu- 
sions of  inflammation  begin  to  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as 
it  is  at  its  height. 

.  The  first  of  these  products  or  effusions  is  the  so-called  serous 
effusion,  from  its  apparent  similarity  to  the  serum  of  blood. 
When  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height  a  colourless  liquid 
exudes  from  the  capillaries,  either  infiltrating  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  or  if  the  seat  of  inflammation  be  a  secreting  sur- 
face, increasing  the  secretion  of  the  part.  When,  for  instance, 
the  inflammation  is  in  the  areolar  tissue,  we  have  from  this 
cause  a  great  increase  of  the  swelling,  and  if  it  be  a  closed 
cavity  we  have  accumulation  of  fluid  in  that  cavity.  It  however 
rarely  happens  that  this  is  true  serum  of  blood ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
as  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Babington,  in  the  paper 
already  alluded  to,  liquor  sanguinis,  or  blood  deprived  of  its 
red  corpuscles.  This  effusion  has  been  described  by  Paget, 
under  the  term  fibrinous  dropsy,  and  differs  from  the  true 
serous  dropsy  in  that  it  contains  fibrine,  and  is  capable  of 
coagulating  after  it  is  removed  from  the  body.  Another  form 
of  liquid  effusion  is  pointed  out  by  Professor  Paget  as  happen- 
ing from  serous  inflammatory  matter  capable  of  organization 
into  cells.  • 

The  fluid  containing  fibrine  has  generally  the  appearance  of 
scrum,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  retaining  its  fluidity,  which 
it  will  do  for  a  considerable  time  within  the  body,  and  that  too 
after  death.  The  reason  of  this  delay  in  the  coagulation  is  by 
no  means  certain,  though  it  is  probably  due  to  the  retention  of 
the  ammonia  by  which  the  fibrine  is  held  in  solution  :  it  is, 
moreover,  a  propitious  event ;  for  so  long  as  the  effusion  is  liquid] 
absorption  may  ensue  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.*  ' 

It  may  happen  that  pure  serum  is  effused  in  inflammation, 
but  this  is  only  in  its  lowest  forms  ;  and  this  serum  is  very  rich 
in  water ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  in- 
flammatory product. 

The  same  may  be  also  said  of  blood,  which,  though  it  has 
been  reckoned  among  the  effusions  of  inflammation,  never  oc- 
curs unless  it  be  from  the  rupture,  either  of  some  of  the  highly 
congested  capillaries,  or  of  those  delicate  vessels  which  are 
formed  in  recently  coagulated  lymph.  In  the  former  case  the 
haemorrhage  is  termed  primary,  and  in  the  latter  secondary  ■ 
but  in  either  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  accident  than  as 

*  Paget,  opus  citat. 
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one  of  the  natural  results  of  inflammation.   It  not  unfreouentlv 
SSSf  tiieflC°1™g  ma«  the  corpusclesTfflS 
no  donlf       W  SlVngi  lt  the  aPPearance  of  blood  ;  which 
no  doubt  has  led  to  the  belief  of  the  red  corpuscles  havine 
transuded  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  ° 
We  have  already  seen  that  true  serum  rarely  occurs  as  an 
mflammatory  effusion;  the  characteristic  product  of  inflam* 
matonbemg  the  blood-plasma,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  £S, 
lymph    winch  we  wdl  designate  inflammatory  lymph,  to  dis 
fangmsh  it  from  other  substances  to  which  this  torn  is  applied 
Ut  this  inflammatory  lymph  the  so-called  serous  effusions 
are  merely  modifications  and,  like  them,  it  occurs  under  two 
vaiieties,  the  fibrinous  and  the  corpuscular. 

The  fibrinous  variety  occurs  when  the  liquor  sanguinis  which 
is  poured  out  as  before  stated,  becomes  of  a  thicker  and  more 
gelatinous  character,  and  at  last  assumes  a  form  closely  resem- 
bling in  appearance  and  composition,  the  buffy  coat  of  the 
Dlood,— the  adhesive  inflammation  of  surgeons. 

This  product  of  inflammation  may  be  "seen  most  plainly  in 
the  formation  of  adventitious  deposits,  which  are  frequently 
iouncl  upon  serous  membranes,  sometimes  gluing  together  their 
opposed  surfaces,  such  as,  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura 
costalis,  or  on  the  free  and  attached  surfaces  of  the  pericardium 
alter  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  either  of  these  membranes' 
1  he  lymph  is  sometimes  effused  with  the  serum,  the  latter  re- 
maining unabsorbed  in  the  cavity,  whilst  the  former  adheres  to 
its  serous  lining,  or  in  cases  of  less  active  inflammation  remains 
m  loose  shreds,  which  subside  to  the  lower  part.    At  other 
times  the  lymph  or  fibrine  alone  is  effused  ;  or,  whicli  is  more 
probable,  the  serum  is  absorbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  poured 
out  ;  and  the  result  is,  the  deposition  of  lymph  alone  upon  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  little  or  no  serum  remaining  in  the 
cavity. 

Now,  it  being  one  of  the  properties  of  inflammation,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  as  yet  been  given,  to  propagate 
itself  from  one  surface,  to  another  in  contact  with  it ;  especially 
when  these  surfaces  are  similar  structures;  the  consequence 
must  be,  that  since  the  opposite  siufaces  of  serous  membranes, 
when  not  separated  by  effusion,  are  always  in  contact  with 
each  other,  the  inflammation  of  one  portion  of  such  membrane, — 
the  pleura  pulmonalis,  for  instance, — must,  in  the  absence  of 
such  fluid,  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  part, 
of  the  pleura  costalis  ;  and  the  lymph,  poured  forth  by  each, 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  cement  by  which  these  parts  are  imited, 
the  union  becoming  firmer  by  its  subsequent  organization. 
A  very  similar  process  takes  place  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  body,  of  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs, 
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and  other  parenchymatous  viscera ;  the  lympli  effused  into  the 
interstices  assuming  the  solid  form,  sometimes  almost  imme- 
diately, at  others  not  till  after  a  considerable  time.  In  the 
former  case  the  result  is  a  hardening  almost  from  the  first ;  in 
the  latter,  there  is  first  a  swelling  or  distension  of  the  part, 
which  pits  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  owing  to  the  infil- 
tration of  the  texture  by  the  liquor  sanguinis  ;  afterwards,  the 
serum  being  absorbed,  the  part  becomes  hardened  by  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  lymph  or  fibrine. 

The  exudation  of  lymph  or  fibrine  does  not  very  often 
happen  upon  the  free  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes,  though 
it  does  sometimes  occur  when  the  inflammation  is  very  intense, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  exudations  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchi,  in  croup  and  its  cognate  diseases,  and  in  the  patches 
in  the  larger  intestines  in  dysentery. 

It  also  takes  place  in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  such  mem- 
branes, giving  rise  to  a  thickening,  which  encroaches  upon  the 
tube  which  it  lines,  and  causes  a  diminution  of  its  calibre,  as 
in  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

"  In  the  corpuscular  variety  of  lymph,"  says  Professor 
Paget,*  "  no  coagulation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
takes  place,  but  corpuscles  form  and  float  free  in  the  liquid  part' 
Typical  examples  of  this  form  are  found  in  the  early  formed 
contents  of  the  vesicles  of  herpes,  eczema  and  vaccinia,  in  the 
fluids  of  blisters  raised  in  cachectic  patients  ;  in  some  instances 
ot  pneumonia,  and  in  some  forms  of  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes."  These  corpuscles,  exudation  corpuscles,  or  exuda- 
tion cells,  resemble,  in  their  first  appearance,  the  white  corpus- 
cles ot  the  blood,  though  they  admit  of  many  varieties  in  their 
subsequent  changes. 

The  above  varieties,  namely,  the  fibrinous  and  the  cellular 
constitute  the  typical  forms  of  inflammatory  lymph  •  but  it  will 
very  commonly  happen  that  the  effusion  is  of  a  compound  cha- 
racter, the  nbrine  and  the  corpuscles  being  mixed  in  various 
proportions,  and  according  as  the  former  or  the  latter  prepon- 
derates, will  be  the  probability  of  the  lymph  being  organized 
into  tissue,  or  degenerating  into  pus,  or  some  other  morgan*- 
zable  product ;  the  probability,  in  short,  of  adhesive  or  suppu- 
rative inflammation.  11 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  upon  which  depend  the 
ottusion  of  one  or  the  other  form  of  lymph  1 

bvltl^T'f7  ^?  stated  that  this  is  determined  mainly 
by  the  character  of  the  tissue  m  which  the  inflammation  is 
seated,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  ceteris  paribus,  adhesive 
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inflammation  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  some  tissues,  and 
suppurative  in  others.  Thus,  in  serous  membranes  the  in- 
flammatory lymph  is  commonly  fibrinous,  and,  having  a  great 
tendency  to  form  adhesions  ;  whilst  that  effused  in  inflamma- 
tions of  mucous  membranes,  is  prone  to  assume  the  form  of  pus. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  tissue,  even  when  excited  to 
inflammation  by  the  same  cause,  may  pour  out  either  fibrinous 
or  corpuscular  lymph  ;  thus  the  fluid  of  the  vesication  of  a 
blister  applied  to  a  healthy  subject,  deposits  shreds  of  fibrine, 
whereas,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  same  fluid  in  a  cachectic 
subject  contains  merely  exudation  corpuscles,  and  has  no  power 
of  spontaneous  coagulation  :  again,  the  fluid  effused  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura,  occurring  in  a  person  of  previously  good 
health,  is  highly  plastic,  whereas  that  effused  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  a  debilitated  subject,  contains  little  or  no 
fibrine,  but  becomes  speeddy  puriibrm  :  it  follows  from  this, 
that  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue  affected,  the 
character  of  the  effusion  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
blood,  of  the  nervous  force,  or  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

Besides  these  conditions,  the  character  or  intensity  of  the 
inflammation  will  often  determine  the  nature  of  the  effusion ; 
thus  we  know  that  the  skin,  under  inflammation  of  what  is 
termed  a  specific  character,  as  eczema,  herpes,  small-pox,  and 
erysipelas,  effuses  the  corpuscular  lymph  alone ;  though  that 
tissue,  in  its  normal  state,  pours  out  fibrinous  lymph  in  common 
inflammation ;  whereas  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea 
will,  on  the  other  hand,  pom-  out  plastic  fibrinous  lymph  under 
the  intense  inflammation  of  croup.  There  are,  then,  three  condi- 
tions influencing  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  : — 

(1 .)  The  nature  of  the  part  or  tissue  that  is  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

(2.)  The  state  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  general  health. 

(3.)  The  character  and  intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

Mucus  is  another  substance  which  has  been  reckoned  among 
the  products  of  inflammation  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  apparently  increased 
exudation  from  a  mucous  membrane,  in  which  inflammation 
has  been  established,  is  owing,  mainly,  to  the  inllammalory 
lymph  mixing  witli  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part ;  though, 
the  secretion  of  proper  mucus  is  often  increased  likewise 
and  with  it  the  quantity  of  epithelium,  with  which  are  mixed 
immature  epithelial  cells. 

It  appears  probable  that  too  mucli  stress  has  been  laid.  In- 
systematic  authors,  upon  the  essential  difference  between  the 
products  of  inflammations  of  serous  and  mucous  membranes  ; 
for  in  an  established  inflammation  of  one  of  the  latter,  there 
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will  appear  the  ordinary  products  of  inflammation  of  serous 
membranes  or  of  other  parts  ;  the  difference  consisting  only  m 
the  fluid  in  which  they  lie.  Their  increased  proneness  to  de- 
generation, and  consequent  diminished  susceptibility  of  deve- 
lopment when  so  mixed,  produce  a  greater  tendency  to  puriform 
effusions  from  mucous  surfaces  than  from  other  textures. 

The  inflammatory  lymph  in  its  progress  towards  deve- 
lopment or  degeneration,  undergoes  changes,  the  history  of 
which  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the  doctrine  of  in- 
flammation. .... 

The  inflammatory  lvmph,  like  the  blood  from  which  it  is 
separated,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  and  is  capable  of  acting  as  a 
blastema,  originating  new  formations,  independently  of  the 
blood-vessels  ;  although  the  presence  of  the  latter  constitutes 
one  of  the  conditions,  without  which,  that  life  cannot  be  inde- 
finitely prolonged.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  progress  of  the  inflammatory  lymph  towards  more  complete 
organization,  cannot  commence  until  the  inflammation  subsides  ; 
|s  before  that  happens,  fresh  lymph  will  be  continually  poured 
out,  and  that  already  effused  may  undergo,  degeneration,  but 
never,  development. 

The  flbrine  of  the  effused  lymph,  after  its  first  coagulation, 
is  of  a  soft,  flocculent,  or  semigelatinous  consistence;  it  soon, 
however,  evinces  a  remarkable  tendency  to  shrinking,  or,  rather, 
contracting  in  hulk,  owing  to  which  we  find  not  only  an 
increased  hardness  of  different  structures,  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  inflammation,  but  a  remarkable  drawing  together  of 
the  parts  into  which  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  or  shrinking 
of  the  surface  upon  which  it  has  been  deposited.  After  some 
time  red  strise  may  be  observed  in  the  new  product,  appearing 
like  continuations  into  it,  of  the  vessels  of  the  tissue  from  which 
the  lymph  had  been  effused.  It  has  been  much  questioned 
whether  these  vessels  are  really  prolongations  of  those  of  the 
original  tissue,  or  whether  they  are  formed  de  novo  from  the 
effused  cytoblast.  The  latter  is  the  opinion  of  Vogel,  who 
states  that  he  has  arrived  at  it  through  a  large  number  of  obser- 
vations ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  that  they 
connect  themselves  witii  the  previously  existing  normal  vessels; 
the  blood  which  they  contain,  before  uniting  with  the  latter 
vessels,  being  probably  produced  anew  in  the  same  manner  with 
themselves.  Professor  Paget,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  all  the  vessels  in  inflammatory  lymph  are  formed  by  out- 
growth of  adjacent  vessels,  in  which  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Quekett,  and  others  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy  in  the  observations  by 
which  the  opposite  opinion  is  supposed  to  have  been  esta- 
blished.   At  the  same  time  that  these  vessels  are  being  formed, 
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the  fibrinous  lyrnph  passing  through  the  stage  of  a  nucleated 
blastema,  assumes  the  characters  of  the  fibro-cellular  or  areolar 
tissue  of  the  body,  and  its  organization  may  be  said  to  be 
completed. 

The  corpuscular  lymph,  though  more  prone  to  degeneration 
than  the  fibrinous,  is  also  capable  of  organization,  which  is 
generally  effected,  according  to  Professor  Paget,  through  the 
elongation  of  its  cells,  and  it  is  through  the  development  of 
these  cells,  that  granulations,  hereafter  to  be  described,  are  pro- 
duced. Besides  the  fibro-cellular  tissues,  there  are  two  other 
structures  which  may  be  formed  from  lymph,  namely,  epithelial 
cells,  and  bone  ;  the  first  of  these  are  formed  in  the  skinning  of 
superficial  wounds  and  sores,  and  on  membranous  inflamma- 
tions ;  the  latter  is  formed  from  lymph  effused  in  inflammations 
occurring  in  or  near  the  periosteum  ;  the  earthy  amorphous  de- 
posits occurring  in  false  membranes  formed  by  the  organization 
of  inflammatory  lymph,  and  which  are  the  result  of  the  sub- 
sequent degeneration  of  such  tissues,  are  to  he  distinguished 
from  the  products  of  the  ossific  inflammation. 

Besides  these  changes,  which  constitute  the  development  of 
inflammatory  lymph,  into  organized  tissues  constituting  inte- 
grant parts  of  the  living  body,  others  may  occur,  by  which  it 
retrogrades  into  substances  of  a  lower  degree  of  vitality  less 
removed,  that  is,  from  inorganic  matter,  and  consequently  more 
prone  to  disintegration,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  susceptible 
of  absorption.  A  brief  enumeration  of  these  changes  will  greatly 
aid  the  explanation  of  several  of  the  consequents  of  inflamma- 
tion •  though  for  a  more  complete  account  of  them  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  admirable  lectures  of  Professor  Paget,  already 

quoted.^  undel.„0  a  simpie  wasting  or  drying  ;  the  fibrine 
showing  no  tendency  to  organization,  but  becoming  merely 

closer  and  firmer.  .  ,  .      ,     „,  .  » 

(2)  A  very  important  degeneration  to  which  the  fibrine  ot 
the  effused  lymph  is  liable,  is  a  change  closely  resembling  the 
faLXeneration  in  muscular  fibre,  which  has  been  long 
known  to  pathologists  as  a  simple  lesion  of  nutation  and  one 
to  which  the  last-named  tissue  is  peculiarly  liable  in  old  age. 
In  the  lymph  poured  out  in  the  lower  forms  o^ammation 
or  in  very  unhealthy  subjects,  mmutc  drops  of  oil  maj  not 
unf  equently  be  detected ;  while  the  fibrine  ot  the  lymph  s  very 
soft,  and  easily  broken.  This  oily,  or  fat  y  matter  ,  ito  tb  il 
formed  fibrine  by  the  degeneration  of  which  it  s  p.  dm  .  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  "aplastic  lymph  £  d  in 
inflammations  of  serous  membranes  m  un ^thy  sub  te,  a 
"to  the  same  source,"  as  observed  by  Professoi  Paget,  vu 
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may  trace  most  of  that  molecular  and  granular  matter  which  is 
usually  mingled — with  pus  formed  by  the  suppuration  of  inflam- 
matory indurations— with  the  variously-changed  corpuscles  of 
scrofulous  matter— or  with  the  granule-cells,  and  other  cor- 
puscles of  pneumonia  and  the  like  inflammations  :  at  least,  this 
disintegration  of  flbrine  is  probably  a  frequent  origin  of  such 
molecular  matter  ;  while  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  present  in 
pus  and  the  products  of  pneumonia,  and  its  gradual  increase 
while  pus  is  retained  in  an  abscess,  confirm  the  view  that  the 
changes  here  described  are  of  the  nature  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion." It  is  very  probable,  and,  moreover,  important  to  be  re- 
membered in  practice,  that  this  degeneration  of  flbrine  into  a 
lower  organic  product,  fat,  is  highly  beneficial,  bringing  the 
lymph  into  a  slate  more  susceptible  of  absorption,  and  thereby 
facilitating  resolution,  the  most  favourable  termination  of  in- 
flammation. 

Another  change  is  the  calcareous  degeneration,  of  which  we 
see  traces  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  though  this  change  is  less  frequent  in  the  flbrine, 
than  in  more  advanced  products  of  inflammation. 

Another  degeneration  is  the  pigmental. 

The  corpuscular  lymph  is  also  liable  to  undergo  degenerations 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  described  as  occurring 
in  the  fibrinous  exudations ;  thus  the  corpuscles  may  wither 
and  dry  in  any  stage  of  their  development,  as  in  the  cheesy, 
ochre-coloured  scrofulous  matter. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  corpuscles  is  shown  iu  their  transi- 
tion into  granule-cells,  and  may  appear  at  almost  any  period  of 
their  development ;  and  it  is  probable  too  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
pbrine,  this  change  is  a  step  towards  the  absorption  of  the 
lymph.  We  pass  on,  however,  from  these,  to  speak,  of  the  most 
important  and  most  frequent  degeneration  of  lymph-cells,  viz., 
the  puriform,  or,  in  fact,  of  the  process  of  suppuration. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  first,  that  pus  is  an  opaque .  and 
homogeneous  fluid,  of  a  creamy  consistence,  pale-yellow,  or 
rather  yellowish-drab  colour  ;  it  has  a  greasy  feel  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  and  when  fresh  and  warm,  it  has  a  very 
slight  mawkish  odour  (o>s  7jx"rTa  SucrwSrjs) ;  ils  specific  gravity  is 
from  1030  to  1033.  Such  is  the  pus  formed  in  healthy  wounds, 
or  in  mature  abscesses,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal, 
or  standard  pus — the  "pus  laudabile"  of  the  older  authors. 

This  fluid,  though  apparently  homogeneous,  consists,  in 
reality,  of  two  parts — a  colourless  serous  fluid — and  minute 
pganized  bodies,  the  corpuscles  of  the  pus. 

The  fluid  or  serum  of  the  pus  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  corpuscles  are  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  serum  in  which  they  are  suspended,  varying 
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in  size  from  the  r,\T)  to  the  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  organized  cells,  consisting  of  a  cell-wall,  with  a 
nucleus  attached  to  its  inner  surface. 

These  corpuscles  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  altered 
blood  corpuscles ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Paget,  formed  by  the  degeneration  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  cor- 
puscular lymph  ;  though  it  is  apparent,  from  instances  which 
lie  has  himself  adduced,  that  the  fibrine  of  the  fibrinous  lymph 
is  also  susceptible  of  a  similar  degeneration. 

The  process  of  suppuration  ordinarily  assumes  one  of  the 
following  forms,  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  tissue 
involved. 

When  a  considerable  extent  of  areolar  tissue  has  been  in- 
flamed, the  part  after  having  been  red,  swollen,  and  cedeinatous, 
becomes  hard  towards  the  circumference  and  softer  and  boggy 
towards  the  centre.  This  indicates  that  pus  is  about  to  be 
deposited  in  a  reservoir  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  fibrinous  or 
coagulable  lymph. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  case  we  have  the  two  dif- 
ferent forms  of  inflammatory  lymph.  At  the  circumference  we 
have  the  fibrinous  variety,  the  fibrine  of  which,  becoming  solid 
in  the  cells  of  the  areolar  tissue,  forms  the  wall  of  the  abscess  ; 
and  in  the  centre  the  corpuscular  variety,  the  corpuscles  of 
which  speedily  undergo  the  puriform  degeneration.  Now  the 
effect  of  pus  diffused  through  a  tissue  is  to  soften  it,  aud  as  it 
were  to  substitute  itself  for  it,  so  that  there  remains  a  central 
portion  consisting  wholly  of  pus  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  we  have  a  stroma  or  sac  of  solid  fibrinous  matter,  and  a 
contained  portion  consisting  of  pus — this  is  an  abscess. 

The  difference  in  the  situation,  in  which  these  two  results  of 
inflammation  show  themselves  throws  some  light  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  one  rather  than  the  other. 
In  the  portion  of  the  inflamed  part  which  is  nearest  to  the 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  healthy  tissues  (that  is,  in  the  circum- 
ference) we  have  the  effusion  of  fibrinous  lymph,  and  conse- 
quently, the  plastic  result  of  inflammation  :  in  that  part,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  the  furthest  removed  from  healthy  nerves 
and  vessels,  and  towards  which  the  passage  of  the  blood  must  be 
most  obstructed,  as  it  has  to  reach  it  through  a  greater  extent 
of  inflamed  tissue— (i.  e.  in  the  centre),  we  have  the  effusion  of 
corpuscular  lymph  degenerating  into  the  non-plastic  producl  el 
inflammation—pus;  thus  exemplifying,  or  rather  illustrating, 
the  opinion  of  Hunter,  that  "  the  new-formed  matter  peculiar  to 
suppuration,  is  a  remove  further  from  the  nature  ot  the  blood 
than  the  matter  formed  by  adhesive  inflammation."  _ 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  an  abscess  shall  be  formed  by 
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the  softening,  from  the  centre,  of  a  part  that  has  become  indu- 
rated by  inflammation  ;  that  is  to  say,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  fibrinous  lymph  has  been  deposited  :  showing  that  the 
fibrinous  variety  of  inflammatory  lymph  may  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, be  converted  into  pus,  though  far  less  liable  to  that 
degeneration  than  is  the  corpuscular. 

In  the  general  softening  and  solution  of  the  tissues,  whicli 
take  place  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the  blood-vessels  are 
destroyed  like  other  textures,  their  truncated  extremities  being 
closed  by  coagulable  lymph,  whilst  the  capillaries  of  the  ad- 
joining part,  which  remain  pervious,  are  seen  to  be  dilated,  ana 
Ramifying  on  the  walls  of  the  abscess.  Whilst  the  inflammation 
continues  the  effusion  of  lymph  continues  also;  and  as  this 
lymph  is  of  a  corpuscular  character,  it  speedily  undergoes  a 
puriform  degeneration,  whence  these  vessels  have  been  said  to 
secrete  pus  ;  and  the  lining,  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess, 
has  been  called  a  pyogenic  membrane,  though  there  is  in  reality 
no  membrane  adapted  to  the  special  purpose  of  secreting  pus. 
As  the  pus  increases  the  abscess  enlarges  itself,  generally  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbouring  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface ;  and 
as  it  approaches  this,  a  feeling  of  fluctuation  may  be  perceived, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  integument,  it  is 
said  to  point;  and  if  the  abscess  be  not  now  opened  by  the 
lancet,  the  integuments  ulcerate,  and  the  pus  is  discharged.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  extension  of  the  abscess  depends 
upon  an  interstitial  absorption,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
contiguous  parts,  or  whether  some  of  these  parts  are  separated, 
and  being  cast  loose,  as  it  were,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess, 
soften  down  into  pus.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  tissues  of 
the  part  arc  undergoing  a  process  rendering  them  susceptible 
of  interstitial  absorption,  since  continuance  of  inflammation  is 
essential  to  the  progress  of  an  abscess  towards  the  part  where 
it  is  about  to  open. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  order  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
besides  the  formation  of  pus,  a  sufficient  amount  of  fibrinous 
or  plastic  effusion  is  necessary  to  form  the  cyst  or  wall,  and 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  the  pus  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
It  does  sometimes  happen  accordingly,  in  low  inflammation  in 
Unhealthy  subjects,  through  there  'being  little  or  no  fibrinous 
effusion  from  the'  part,  that  the  corpuscular  lymph  rapidly 
degenerates  into  pus,  constituting  what  is  termed  purulent 
infiltration.  And  when  this  occurs  in  the  areolar  tissue,  the 
consequences  are  most  disastrous;  I'm-  there  being  nothing  to 
oppose  thi'  diffusion  of  the  pus,  suppuration  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  attended  with  destruction  by  sloughing,  of  the  part 
involved,  spreads  rapidly  through  an  undefined  extent  of  areolar 
*  Williams's  '  Principles  of  Medicine.' 
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tissue.  This  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  diffused 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  is  attended  by  the 
greatest  danger,  the  accompanying  fever  being  of  a  low  typhus 
character,  and  the  extension  of  the  mischief  sometimes  ceasing 
only  with  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  opening  of  an  abscess,  if  it  be  not  effected  by  the  lancet, 
has  already  been  stated  to  take  place  by  interstitial  absorption 
and  ulceration,  of  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  speak  a  little 
more  particularly. 

One  of  the  "most  frequent  effects  of  inflammation  is  a 
softening  of  the  part  affected,  not  only  from  its  infiltration  by 
fluid,  but  also  from  a  tendency  to  disintegration,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  degeneration  during  the  inflamma- 
tory process  ;  and,  as  Professor  Paget  observes,  "  a  more  general 
and  more  unmixed  form  of  degeneration  may  be  occasionally 
observed  in  the  tissues  of  inflamed  parts,  viz.,  fatty  dege- 
neration ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  degeneration  takes  place  even  during  the  inflammation." 

Both  these  changes  favour  the  removal  by  absorption  of  the 
inflamed  part,  constituting  what  we  have  before  spoken  of  as, 
interstitial  absorption,  and  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  ejection  of  particles  from  the  surface  occurring  in  what  we 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  under  the  term  ulceration. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  effusion  of  pus  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  absorption,  not  only  of  the  effused 
fluid  and  of  the  lymph  which  encloses  it,  but  also  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissue  ;  and,  it  not  uncommonly  happens,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation,  both  that  tins 
process  takes  place  in  a  degree  greatly  disproportioned  to  the 
effusion,  and  far  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  giving  exit  to 
the  non-plastic  product ;  and  also  that  the  superficial  particles 
of  the  inflamed  part  are  ejected  externally— this  is  ulceration. 
It  may  occur,  moreover,  that  the  abscess  has  reached  the  sur- 
face or  has  commenced  very  near  it,  or  that  a  part  ot  the  tissue 
forming  the  surface— a  mucous  membrane  for  instance- has 
become,  the  seat  of  inflammation  and  the  superficial  particles 
ejected,  and  thus  a  small  open  abscess,  which  is,  m  tact  an  ulcer, 
is  formed.  We  may  thus  have  the  process  which  has  been 
described  as  going  on  in  an  abscess  towards  the  surface  tailing 
place  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  from  the  surface ;  and  in  the 
more  healthy  forms  of  ulceration,  there  is  a  stroma  or  layer  oi 
fibrinous  lymph  deposited,  which  forms  the  cup  or  floor -of  the 
ulcer;  and  this  stroma  being  continually  removed,  either  by 
interstitial  absorption,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abscess,  or  ejected 
from  the  surface  bv  the  more  strictly  ulcerative  process  is  con- 
tinually replaced  bv  a  deeper  floor  or  cup,  winch  is  m  its  turn 
again  removed :  and  this  process  may  go  on  to  any  extent, 
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removing  in  its  course  any  tissue  that  may  chance  to  traverse 
it  though  some,  as  the  walls  of  blood-vessels,  are  more  slowly 
removed  than  others.  This  process  is,  however,  as  above  de- 
scribed, preceded  and  attended  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  which 
is  being  continually  removed;  and  the  more  rapid  is  the  ab- 
sorption in  proportion  to  the  deposition,  the  more  extensive  and 
destructive  is  the  ulceration.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  in 
some  points  the  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  more  rapidly 
than  its  absorption,  and  thus  are  formed  those  little  eminences 
which  quickly  become  organized  and  vascular,  and  are  termed 
granulations.  By  the  irregular  growth  of  these  granulations, 
and  the  irregular  or  varying  extent  of  the  ulcerative  absorption, 
the  surface  of  an  ulcer  is  necessarily  rendered  uneven ;  and 
ultimately,  its  healing  is  effected,  by  the  process  of  exudation  of 
plastic  lymph,  and  its  consequent  organization,  prevailing  over 
the  contrary  process  of  absorption ;  a  result  which,  it  must  be 
apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said,  can  be  brought  about, 
only,  by  the  suppression  of  the  inflammation. 

Thus  far  we  perceive  an  exertion  of  plastic  power  for  the 
purpose  of  repair,  and  that  a  wall  of  defence  is  being  con- 
tinually opposed  to  the  destructive  process,  preventing  the 
infiltration  of  pus  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  may 
happen,  however,  and  not  very  rarely  does,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  plastic  power  for  this  purpose,  and  the  result  is  an 
ulcer  without  any  cup  or  floor  of  lymph — this  is  the  phagedenic 
ulcer. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  effused  matter  forming  the  cup  of 
the  ulcer  becomes  indurated,  and  there  is  very  little  effusion 
of  lymph,  and  little  or  no  granulation.  Such  an  ulcer  is  not 
unaptly  described  by  the  term  indolent ;  or — the  granulations 
may  be  too  large  and  soft ;  lymph,  indeed,  is  effused  in  abun- 
dance, but  it  appears  to  be  deficient  in  plastic  property,  pro- 
bably from  a  preponderance  of  the  corpuscular  over  the  fibrinous 
form  of  exudation — this  is  the  spongy  ulcer. 

There  is  still  one  step  further  in  the  destructive  action  of 
inflammation.  This  takes  place  when  the  increased  vascular 
action  attendant  upon  the  first  stage  of  inflammation  is  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  accompanied,  by  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  force,  so  rapid,  that  it  speedily  ceases  altogether,  and 
the  part  dies — this  is  gangrene.  It  fortunately  happens  that 
this  docs  not  commonly  take  place  throughout  the  whole 
inflamed  tissue  or  organ,  but  that,  that  part  which  has  been  the 
most  inflamed  becomes  soft  and  flabby,  and  then  gradually 
changes  its  eoloiu-  to  a  livid  or  black,  and  ultimately  emits  a 
putrid,  cadaveric  odour:  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
that  form  of  gangrene  which  is  the  direct  result  of  inflam- 
mation :  but  when  the  mortification  is  of  (he  character  often 
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termed  dry  gangrene,  as  from  obstruction  of  an  artery,  or 
from  the  use  of  diseased  grain,  there  is  commonly  no  black- 
ness or  lividity.  Mortification,  or  gangrene,  occurs  most  often 
either  on  the  surface  or  extremities  of  the  body,  in  the  lungs, 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  (particu- 
larly the  stomach  and  large  intestines),  and  in  the  peritoneum, 
rarely  in  the  other  internal  parts,  except  as  the  result  of 
injury. 

Gangrene  lias  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  through  any  part 
which  is  affected  by  it;  fortunately,  however,  it  generally 
happens  where  the  inflammation  has  been  less  intense,  or  the 
living  power  greater,  as  in  the  part  nearest  the  heart,  that 
plastic  lymph  is  thrown  out,  forming  a  stratum,  or  wall,  by 
which  the  gangrenous  .structure  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  body  ;  and,  the  affected  part  being  separated  from  the 
surface  of  this  layer,  is  said  to  come  away  by  sloughing.  When, 
indeed,  the  vital  powers  are  very  feeble,  or  the  circumstances 
attending  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  which  caused  the  inflam- 
mation, liave  been  such  as  to  give  a  powerful  depressing  shock 
to  the  system,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  power  to  produce  this 
protecting  wall  of  adhesive  matter  ;  and  the  gangrene,  spreading 
rapidly,  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  only  by  the  death  of  the 
patient. 

The  conditions  which  induce  this  most  destructive  result  of 
inflammation,  are  those  which  most  impair  the  living  power  of 
the  part  affected,  or  of  the  system  at  large.  Among  the  former 
may  be  reckoned,  violent  mechanical  injury,  intense  heat  or 
cold,  and  certain  poisons  (among  the  latter,  the  morbid  poisons 
of  plague,  typhus  fever,  scarlatina,  erysipelas,  &c.) ;  affections 
of  the  heart  or  large  vessels  obstructing  or  enfeebling  the  cir- 
culation ;  and,  of  the  nervous  centres,  impairing  the  vital 
powers  ;  to  these  may  be  added,  perhaps,  the  injudicious  use  of 
mercury,  or  other  remedies  which  diminish  the  quantity  of  the 
fibrine,  or  lessen  its  coagulating  property. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  as  ulceration,  like  sloughing,  con- 
sists (in  a  great  degree,  at  least),  of  a  separation  outwardly  of 
the  diseased  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to,  its  being  taken  up, 
into  the  system,  by  the  process  which  we  have  spoken  of  as 
interstitial  absorption,  it  may  be  said  to  differ  from  the  latter 
rather  iu  degree  than  in  kind  :  but  there  is  this  further  distinc- 
tion, that  in  ordinary  ulceration,  after  the  ulcer  lias  beep  esta- 
blished, portions  of  'the  affected  tissue  cannot  lie  recognized  in 
the  discharge  from  the  ulcer;  so  that,  iu  order  to  its  removal, 
it  must  have  previously  undergone  a  molecular  disintegration, 
or  subdivision  :  though  in  the  commencement  of  the  process  a 
visible  slough  is  east  off:  or,  in  oilier  words,  there  is  gangrene 
upon  a  small  scale 
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The  disturbance  caused  by  inflammation  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  part  of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  the  blood  through- 
out the  system  uudergoes  the  changes  which  have  been  already 
described  (p.  41) ;  with  the  exception  already  noticed,  that 
whereas  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles,  they  are  diminished  in 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  system.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  fibrine  always  takes  place  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient inflammation  to  give  rise  to  febrile  symptoms,  although 
its  actual  percentage  may  be,  in  some  degree,  affected  by  the 
previous  condition  of  the  patient :  thus,  in  typhus  fever,  the 
proportion  of  fibrine  is  always  small,  sometimes  as  low  as  1  per 
1,000  ;  yet  if,  during  this  disease,  inflammation  be  set  up  in 
any  organ,  the  proportion  of  fibrine  increases,  though  not  to 
the  same  amount  as  under  other  circumstances,  never  reaching 
a  higher  proportion  than  5  per  1,000,  whereas  in  ordinary 
inflammations  it  almost  always  exceeds  that  amouut,  and,  in 
some  specific  ones,  as  acute  rheumatism,  it  reaches  8  per  1,000 ; 
so  that  we  perceive  the  constant  association  of  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  the  fibrine  with  acute  inflammation,  although 
there  may  be  at  the  same  time  in  operation  other  causes  which 
have  an  opposite  tendency.* 

When,  again,  the  system  is  weakened  by  any  continued 
chronic  disease,  or  if  there  be  from  any  other  cause  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  anEeinia,  as  in  chlorosis  ;  it  will  nevertheless 
happen  that  the  fibrine  will  be  increased  under  the  influence  of 
inflammation,  and  attain  as  high  a  proportion  as  in  a  subject 
previously  healthy  :  neither  is  there  anything  in  this  contrary 
to  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  since,  in  such  cases,  the 
corpuscles  alone  are  deficient,  the  fibrine  varying  scarcely 
at  all  from  the  normal  standard  :  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
ci instant  deficiency  of  the  red  corpuscles,  there  must  be,  in 
anaemia,  a  relative  excess  in  the  proportion  of  the  fibrine: 
so  that,  in  chlorosis  as  well  as  in  that  state  of  anaemia  which  is 
induced  towards  the  close  of  many  protracted  diseases,  there 
must  exist  a  condition  of  the  blood  approaching  very  closely 
to  that  which  occurs  in  inflammation ;  a  circumstance  tending 
to  explain,  what  clinical  experience  teaches  by  observation, 
that  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  supervene  upon  the  state  of 
anremia. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  there  is  always,  inactive  inflam- 
mations of  any  extent,  and  in  good  constitutions,  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  tho  system,  commencing  most  commonly  with  a 
reeling  oi  chilliness  and  lassitude,  with  headache,  and  pains  in 
tlic  limbs,  followed  by,  increased  heat  of  surface,  frequency  and 

*  Andral, '  Hamiatologlc' 
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fulness  of  the  pulse,  thirst,  a  furred  or  a  white,  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  moist  tongue,  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and 
sometimes,  delirium.  This  general  excitement  is  termed  inflam- 
matory fever. 

This  description  of  inflammatory  fever  is,  however,  strictly 
applicable  only  to  healthy  inflammation,  occurring  in  the 
healthy  subject,  and  as  observed  during  its  progress  to  its  full 
development ;  its  character  being  materially  influenced  by  the 
stage  and  duration,  as  well  as  by  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
and  also  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient. 

Now  the  fever  has  been  described  as  following  the  local 
inflammation,  and  as  being  brought  about  by  the  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  a  change  probably  commencing  in 
the  inflamed  part :  this,  however,  is  strictly  true  only  of  those 
inflammations  which  are  set  up  by  direct  external  injury ;  for 
there  are  many  cases,  those  especially  in  which  the  inflammation 
is  the  effect  of  cold,  where  the  general  fever  unquestionably 
precedes  the  local  inflammation,  and  that,  too,  in  parts  exposed 
to  view,  as  the  tonsils  and  mammae,  in  which  the  commence- 
ment of  the  inflammation  could  not  easily  have  been  over- 
looked. There  are  again,  undoubtedly,  many  inflammations 
which  are  the  effect  of  poisons  introduced  into  the  system, 
which  poisons  (as  in  the  case  of  small-pox)  often  evince  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  reproduce  and  localize  themselves  in 
particular  parts  or  tissues.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  of 
animal  and  morbid  poisons,  and  in  such  cases,  since  the  poison 
must  have  been  present  in  the  blood  before  giving  rise  to 
the  local  inflammation,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  antecedent  febrile  disturbance  ;  and  others,  although  not 
capable  of  reproducing  themselves  like  the  specific  morbid 
poisons,  evince  a  no  less  remarkable  tendency  to  localize  their 
effects  upon  particular  tissues— as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  applied 
to  an  abraded  surface,  creating  inflammation  of  the  stomach  — 
though  we  are  at  present  unable  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  peculiar  determination  is  effected.  And  to  take 
the  case  of  cold  applied  to  the  surface,  we  know  that  even  m 
this  instance  there  must  be  an  alteration  m  the  secretion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition  of  the  skin;  aud  as  such  alteration, 
whether  in  the  secretion  or  nutrition,  cannot  take  place  with- 
out a  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  ot  the  blood, 
(brought  about  by  the  presence  in  that  fluid  ot  materials  des- 
tined for  the  supply  of  the  nutrition  or  secretion  o  the  part 
whose  functions  have  been  thus  interfered  with  there  may 
be  thus  induced  a  state  of  the  blood  capable  at  the  same  me 
of  exciting  general  disturbance  in  the  system,  and  u Him;,!, 
inducing  inflammation,  by  the  abnormal  matter  localizing  itseli, 
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and  exciting  irritation  in  any  particular  part.*  This,  per- 
haps, is  the  way  in  which  we  may  explain  the  fact  of  the 
general  fever  sometimes  manifesting  itself  before  the  local 
inflammation. 

The  character  of  the  fever  is,  as  we  have  said,  modified  by 
the  period  of  the  local  inflammation,  and,  after  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  latter,  above  described,  have  been  esta- 
blished, it  undergoes  a  material  change  ;  the  nature  of  which 
depends,  in  many  instances,  upon  the  organ  affected,  and  will 
be  described  in  connexion  with  the  special  inflammations  ;  but 
the  very  striking  and  common  change,  from  the  continued  to 
the  remitting  character  of  fever,  belongs  especially  to  a  par- 
ticular stage.  This  form  of  fever  is  the  hectic,  which  is 
generally  associated  with  the  formation  of  pus,  and  accom- 
panies the  process  of  suppuration  or  ulceration.  Its  com- 
mencement is  often  marked  by  a  distinct  and  severe  attack 
of  rigors,  after  which  the  fever  becomes  remittent.  There 
are  often  chills  in  the  afternoon,  which  are  followed  in  the 
evening  by  heat  of  skin, — great  flushings  in  the  face,  often 
with  a  remarkable  pink  patch  in  the  cheeks, — thirst,' — ano- 
rexia,— and  furred  tongue  :  as  night  advances,  the  patient  per- 
haps falls  asleep,  and  awakes  early  in  the  mormng  bathed  in 
perspiration  ;  this  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  great  languor, 
and  followed  by  an  abatement  of  the  fever,  which  returns  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  afternoon ;  the  pulse,  however,  con- 
tinuing frequent  throughout.  There  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  paroxysms  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  paroxysms  and  remissions  may  take  place  still 
more  irregularly,  consisting,  in  some  instances,  merely  of  fre- 
quent flushings.  This,  perhaps,  oftenest  occurs  when  the 
effused  inflammatory  product  has  been  gradually  undergoing 
a  transition  to  the  puriform  character.  When  the  hectic  con- 
tinues, which  it  generally  does  unless  the  suppurating  part  be 
healed,  debility  and  emaciation  steadily  increase — the  tongue 
becomes  vividly  red  and  glazed,  and  subsequently  it,  as  well  as 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces,  is  covered  with  little  points 
of  suppuration,  termed  aphtha)  —  diarrhoea,  with  increased 
exhaustion,  succeeds  ;  and  the  patient  sinks,  though  in  general 
with  hut  little  or  no  delirium  or  sensorial  disturbance,  till  the 
very  last. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  fever  is 

•  * 'T'103'1'  who  have  ever  considered  the  minute  exactness  which  must  exist, 
in  health,  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  will  nut  be  surprised  that  any,' 
even  the  most  minute,  alteration  of  this  adaptation,  may  become  a  source  of 
disease,  or  that  the  abnormal  matter  or  diseased  action  should  localize  itself  in 
any  particular  part  or  tissue.-  Vide  Paget  on  Nutrition, '  Med.  Gazette,'  18-11  • 

Bteft,™  .  m";  'Y.;'d-  °''ir-  UeV-'  Vl  P-  406 5  and  Dr'  W-  Budd  011  Symmetrical 
uisi  ases,  Med.  Clnr.  1  rans.'  xxv.  p.  100. 
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of  a  different  nature,  arising  from  its  assuming  more  of  the  low, 
powerless  type,  denominated  typhoid.  This  is  marked  by  a 
brown  and  dry  tongue,  dusky  skin,  feeble  and  incompressible 
pulse,  and,  in  bad  cases,  low,  muttering  delirium.  But,  which- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  fever, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  observe  it ;  since,  if  there  be 
evidence  from  other  sources  of  the  continuance  of  the  inflamma- 
tion (or  rather,  if  there  be  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  subsi- 
dence), it  indicates  a  change  from  the  plastic  process  of  adhesive 
inflammation  to  the  destructive  one  of  suppuration,  or  ulcera- 
tion, a  change  which  calls  imperatively  for  an  alteration  in  our 
remedial  measures. 

A  still  more  formidable  type  of  inflammatory  fever  presents 
itself  in  the  "  irritative  fever  "  of  Travers  and  earlier  authors — 
that  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  associated  with  the 
absorption,  into  the  system,  of  a  morbid  poison  generated  in  the 
seat  of  unhealthy  suppuration.  This  inquination  of  the  blood 
has  been  variously  designated  by  the  terms  puriform  infection, 
pyaemia,  and  (more  lately  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett)  ichorsemia. 
The  two  first  terms  were  perhaps  employed,  in  the  first  instance, 
under  a  belief  that  the  pus  was  absorbed  by  the  veins  at 
the  seat  of  suppuration,  and  so  carried  into  the  general  circula- 
tion,— an  opinion  which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  to  derive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact  that  deposits  of  pus  were  frequently 
fouud  in  the  liver  and  in  the  lungs.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  mere  presence  of  pus  globules  in  the  blood 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  disastrous  symptoms  attend- 
ant upon  this  form  of  inflammatory  fever,  since  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  pus  (healthy  pus,  that  is)  may  be  injected  into 
the  veins  with  impunity.  Hence  we  should  infer  that  the 
poison  differs  from  pus,  though  it  is  formed  in  the  process  of 
suppuration.  The  term  ichorsemia  is  therefore  perhaps  etymo- 
logically  more  correct  than  either  of  the  others,  though  they 
have  now  been  so  far  sanctioned  by  custom  that  they  may  be 
freely  used  to  designate  a  certain  state  of  system,  without  con- 
veying the  belief  that  that  state  is  dependent  simply  upon  the 
presence  of  pus  in  the  general  circulation.  This  form  of  blood 
poison  is  generally  associated  with  traumatic  inflammation,  more 
particularly  when  consequent  upon  injury  involving  bone,  anil 
most  frequently  with  sloughing,  consequent  upon  it.  I  he 
symptoms  are,  rigors,  fever,  with  great  prostration,  anxiety,  a 
red  and  brown  tongue,  a  dingy  or  yellowish  hue  oi  the  skin,  with 
livid,  purpurous  spots,  in  some  instances,  and  a  peculiar  odour  oi 
the  breath.  These  symptoms,  however,  sometimes  arise  inde- 
pendently of  auv  wound  or  appreciable  suppuration  ;  and  when 
occurring  in  this  idiopathic  form,  are  more  dangerous,  d  possible, 
than  wlen  they  arise  from  any  appreciable  local  suppuration. 
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The  character  and  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  are  also 
materially  influenced  by  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Thus  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  or  of  constitutions  impaired 
by  bad  or  intemperate  living,  the  fever  will  often  be  of  the  low 
or  typhoid  type,  and  there  will  be,  almost  from  the  first,  a 
brownish  tongue,  feeble  compressible  pulse,  and  generally 
prostrate  condition  of  the  system.  Whereas  in  the  younger  and 
more  robust  we  shall  have  a  greater  hardness  of  the  pulse,  with 
a  dry  tongue,  and  greater  heat  of  surface  ;  and  these  symptoms 
of  active  fever  will  often  be  observed  to  persist  after  the  more 
urgent  ones  of  the  local  disease  have  begun  to  subside. 

The  febrile  symptoms  are  still  further  modified  by  the  seat 
of  the  disease.  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  of  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes,  is  attended  with  a  more  active  fever 
than  that  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera,  and  inflammation 
of  the  latter  than  that  of  the  mucous  surfaces.  Inflammations 
of  the  brain,  of  the  pericardium,  and  of  the  intestines,  pro- 
duce remarkable  modifications  of  the  pulse,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  inflammatory  process,  it  may  be 
important  for  practical  purposes  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  living  powers. 

Now,  as  regards  the  part  itself  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  increased 
action,  so  freely  used  by  writers  upon  this  subject,  must  be 
taken  in  a  very  qualified  or  restricted  sense  ;  for  though  there 
is,  while  the  inflammation  lasts,  an  increased  afflux  or  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  part,  there  is  no  increase  of  the  vital 
process  of  nutrition  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  there  being 
any  hypertrophy  or  increased  formation  of  the  natural  tissues  of 
the  inflamed  part,  we  have  an  opposite  tendency  ;  the  tissues 
waste,  or  become  soft,  relaxed,  and  weakened ;  they  degenerate, 
and  are  lowered  in  functional  power,  or  become  absorbed  ;  they 
die  and  are  east  out  from  the  system. 

We  perceive  then  that  as  regards  the  part  itself  the  effect  of 
inflammation  is  rather  to  depress  than  to  exalt  its  vitality ; 
and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  attendant  fever,  upon 
the  system  at  large;  whilst  this  fever  lasts  the  waste  of  the 
body  often  goes  on  with  increased  rapidity,  ami  its  nutrition 
plug  cheeked,  its  renewal  is  arrested  until  the  inflammation 
lias  subsided. 

As  regards,  however,  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  or  the 
new  matter  whicli  is  generated  in  and  around  the  inflamed  part 
we  often  have,  indeed,  an  increase  in  bulk  and  weight  •  but  as 
Wgards  this  new  matter  it  should  be  remembered';  that  even 
When  il  becomes  organized,  no  other  tissues  are  ever  produced 
nut  those  which  are  lowest  in  the  scale  of  vitality,  viz.,  bone  and 
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areolar  tissue ;  and  that  the  effused  lymph  canuot  assume  even 
this  degree  of  organization,  until  the  inflammation  has  suhsided ; 
whereas,  if  it  be  excessive,  or  very  long  continued,  the  organi- 
zation is  ultimately  entirely  frustrated. 

The  immediate  or  proximate  causes  of  inflammation  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  disturbance  of  those  conditions  essential  to 
healthy  nutrition,  of  which  we  have  seen  inflammation  to  be  a 
perversion,  although  it  may  be  doubted  if  each,  or  even  any  of 
these  is  capable  of  singly  producing  inflammation.  Thus 
changes  in  the  blood-vessels  affecting  the  free  transit  of  blood 
through  them,  arc  capable  of  producing  an  imitation  of  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  effusion  of  liquor  .san- 
guinis, which  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  inflammatory 
lymph,  and  undergoes  partial  organization  ;  but,  beyond  this,  we 
do  not  find  that  simple  distention  of  the  blood-vessels,  such  as 
that  produced  by  mechanical  obstruction,  is  capable  of  alone 
producing  the  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Changed  condition  of  the  blood  itself  has  undoubtedly  a  more 
certain  tendency  to  produce  inflammation,  than  has  that  of  the 
blood-vessels;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  majority  of  the 
so-called  constitutional  or  idiopathic  inflammations  have  their 
origin  in  the  blood.-  This  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  the 
eruptive  fevers,  where  the  presence  of  a  morbid  matter  may  be 
proved  by  their  communicability  by  inoculation  ;  and  though  it 
may  not  have  been  actually  demonstrated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  rheumatism,  gout,  erysi- 
pelas, eczema,  and  similar  affections  generally  called  constitu- 
tional. 

As  regards  the  due  influence  of  the  nervous  force,  we  have 
seen  instances  already  adduced  that  its  disturbance  may  excite 
inflammation,  and  more  will  probably  be  mentioned  hereafter  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  for  adopting  the  hypothesis 
that  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  brought  about  solely 
through  the  medium  of  nervous  influences,  since  they  may  be 
excited  in  parts  that  have  no  nerves. 

As  the  nutrition  of  a  part  is  maintained  by  the  mutual  inter- 
action of  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  that  part,  it  must  follow- 
that  an  altered  condition  of  the  part  itself  must  interfere  with 
its  healthy  nutrition,  and  therefore  we  might  expect,  from  ana 
logy,  that' the  phenomena  of  inflammation  might  arise  from  the 
same'  cause,  the  more  so  as  we  know  that  "it  is  the  slate  of  an 
injured  part,  or  of  its  proper  tissues,  not  of  its  nerves  and  vessels* 
which  determines  the  process  of  reparation;  and  some  of  the 
processes  of  repair  are  so  like  those  of  inflammation,  that  they 
are  commonly  identified,  and  are,  perhaps,  not  capable  of  even 
a  refined  distinction.* 


*  rnget,  'Lectures  on  Inflammation.' 
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V. 


SIGNS  OF  INFLAMMATION,  AND  OF  DISEASE 
IN  GENERAL. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  require  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
place,  although  some  of  the  remarks  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  make  will  be  equally  applicable  to  those  of  disease  in 
general.  They  have  been  commonly  described  as  local  and 
general ;  but  there  exist  some  objections  to  this  arrangement, 
inasmuch  as  the  so-called  local  signs  are  often  not  seated  in  the 
part  affected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  themselves  in  others 
remote  from  it ;  nor  indeed  are  they  always  confined  to  any 
fixed  part,  since  the  deraugement  produced  by  the  impaired 
function,  consequent  upon  the  disease  of  a  vital  organ,  must  be 
perceptible  over  the  whole  of  the  system.  We  therefore  prefer 
to  class  them,  as 

T.  Primary  and  local. 
II.  Secondary  and  sympathetic. 
III.  Geueral  and  febrile. 

(1).  When  the  inflammation  (or  other  disease)  is  seated  hi 
external  parts,  the  local  symptoms  are  so  obvious  as  to  require 
no  description. 

_  It  is  when  there  exists  deep-seated  inflammation,  more  espe- 
cially in  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  that  there  often 
arises  considerable  difficulty  not  only  in  determining  its  seat 
but  in  ascertaining  its  existence  ;  and  this  difficulty  constitutes 
one  of  those  problems  the  solution  of  which  is  tbe  special  pro- 
vince of  the  practice  of  medicine.  I.  The  primary  and  local 
signs  of  inflammation  consist  in  the  alterations  in  the  sensibility 
and  physical  condition  of  the  part,  and  in  derangement  of  its 
functions.  II.  The  secondary  consist  in  derangement  of  the 
sensations  or  functions  of  remote  parts.  III.  The  general  and 
febrile  are  the  inflammatory,  irritative,  and  hectic  fevers  already 
described.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  our  attention  is  di- 
rected by  the  definition  of  internal  inflammation  given  by 
Uallen,  viz.,  "fever  with  fixed  pain  in  some  internal  part,  and 
deranged  functions  in  some  internal  on/an."  Now  as  regards  the 
pam,  though  it  is  almost  always  the  first  symptom  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed,  and  often  one  of  the  most  urgent ;  yet  it 
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is  perhaps  the  most  fallacious  of  the  signs  of  inflammation,  for 
not  only  does  it  vaiy  very  greatly  according  to  the  structure  of 
the  part  inflamed,  independently  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, but  besides  this,  we  may  have  severe  pain  without  in- 
flammation, and  inflammation  of  an  intense  and  dangerous 
character  without  pain.  Thin  pain  is  severe  in  inflammation  of 
the  serous  membranes  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  and  arteries) ;  less 
so  hi  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes;  and  so  slight, 
or  so  frequently  altogether  absent,  in  inflammations  of  the 
parenchymata  of  the  viscera  as  to  render  it  possible  that  when 
present  it  is  dependent  upon  the  implication,  of  some  membra- 
nous stricture,  in  the  inflammation.  The  pain  also  resulting 
from  slight  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  great  cavities,  as 
well  as  neuralgic  pains,  independent  of  any  inflammation,  may 
often  equal  in  intensity  that  arising  from  the  most  acute. 

There  is,  however,  another  modification  in  the  sensations  of 
the  part  from  which  we  may,  where  it  is  applicable,  often  learn 
as  much  or  even  more  than  frorn  pain,  and  that  is  tenderness. 
It  is  very  true  that  there  may  be  an  exalted  sensibility,  especially 
of  the  surface,  without  any  inflammation,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  integuments  in  the  early  stages  of  con- 
tinued fever,  and  of  that  which  sometimes  accompanies  neural- 
gic pains  in  irritable  subjects  ;  it  may  also  be  present  as  a 
peripheral  manifestation  of  some  inflammation  or  irritation  of 
the  nervous  centres,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord.  Still, 
where  it  is  possible  to  apply  pressure  to  a  deep-seated  part,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  tenderness  so  detected 
may,  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  be  a  great  help  to  us  in 
determining'  the  existence  or  seat  of  the  disease,  and  afterwards 
in  estimating  its  progress.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  where 
the  pain  complained  of  may  be  very  slight,  although  upon 
cautious  and  deep-seated  pressure  there  may  often  be  found  to 
be  considerable  tenderness  :  the  same  holds  good  also  in  some 
degree  in  inflammation  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  In 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  it  affords  great  assistance  hi 
determining  its  extent  and  progress.  Caution,  however,  should 
always  be  observed,  that,  in  making  pressure,  to  ascertain  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  symptom,  we  do  not  inflict  injur)' 
upon  parts  rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  it  by 
disease. 

There  is  again  another  way  in  which  this  tenderness  mani- 
fests itself;  and  that  is,  in  the  impediment  it  causes  to  the 
movement  of  parts  connected  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
or  the  pain  which  il,  causes  by  their  being  brought  into  c(  rtain 
positions  relatively  to  it.    Thus  when  the  Jarynx  is  inflamed. 
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we  have  often  difficulty  in  deglutition  or  swallowing  ;  when  the 
pjeura,  a  deep. inspiration  or  cough_ca,usea  pain  ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  pentonjiuin,  owing  to  the 
tenderness  of  the  inflamed  membrane  being  excited  by  the 
descent  of  the  ch^plnagin,  the  respiration  being  at  the  same 
time  rendered  thoracis. ;  this  latter  symptom  is  also  not  un- 
commonly present,  from  a  similar  cause,  in  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium. 

In  addition  to  the  signs  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
feelings  of  the  patient,  are  those  presented  to  the  senses  of  the 
observer;  and  where  these  can  be  applied,  which,  owing  to 
comparatively  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  diagnosis,  they 
now  can  be  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  they 
become  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding.    The  most 
obvious  instances  of  change  in  the  sensible  properties  of  a  part, 
are  the  redness,  heat,  and  scrolling  which  may  be  seen  or  feTfln 
parts  winch  are  immediateTy'accessible  to  the  sight  or  touch. 
But  it  is  not  only  by  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling  that  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  changes  in  the  size  or  consistency  of  internal 
parts  :  the  sense  of  hearing  will  be  found  most  materially  to  aid 
us,  and  that  too  in  parts  situate  within  the  bony  walls  of  the 
chest,  and  consequently  inaccessible  to  the  touch.    Thus  when 
the  lungs  are  rendered*  more  dense  from  the  plastic  effusionof 
inflammation,  the  sound." elicited  by  striking  tne"surrace~over- 
f E9SL*fee.  inflamed  part  will  be  duller  than  it  would  have  been 
m  health  :  a  similar  result,  though  from  a  different  cause,  is 
produced  when  inflammation  of  the-  pleura  has  given  rise  to 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane ;  and  even  in  the 
abdomen,  where  _  we  can  in  some  measure  apply  the  sense  of 
touch,  the  variations  in  the  resonance  will  greatly  aid  us  in  de- 
tecting enlargements  and  effusions,  whether  inflammatory  or 
otherwise. 

But  besides  this,  the  senses  of  the  observer  may  be  applied 
to  detect  the  alterations  which  are  produced,  by  inflammation, 
in  the  sensible  phenomena  which  accompany  the  action  of  those 
parts.  Thus  not  only  do  inflammations  of  the  heart  and  large 
arteries  make  the  pulsations  violent  and  irregular,  but  the 
sounds  accompanying  them  are  greatly  altered  from  what  they 
are  m  health.  Again,  in  inflammations  of  tho  lungs,  air-pas- 
sages, or  pleura),  not  only  is  the  respiration  quickened,  and  in 
some  cases  rendered  painful ;  but  the  sounds,  which  accompany 
5SrtliDf'  or  peaking,  as  heard  by  listening  on  the 
ranace  01  the  chest,  are  essentially  different,  according  as  one  or 

an  st';l,t  :;n',Sh'-,,,ntltrcS  ^^.and  according  to  the  extent 
auu  stage  hi  the  inflammation. 

imnortm','1'  T  °fdi8ea,B0'  and  0,10  which  is>.  Perhaps,  of  greater 
mportance  than  any  of  the  preceding,  is  the  impaired  or  per- 
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verted  function  of  the  part  or  organ.  Inflammation  of  the 
nervous  centres  may  give  rise  to  disturbances  in  the  intellectual, 
sensorial,  or  voluntary  functions,  consisting  of  delirium,  ex- 
cessive sensibility,  loss  of  sensation,  increased  mobility  or  spasm, 
and  loss  of  voluntary  motion.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  we 
may  have  not  only" the  hurried  and  altered  respiration  before 
alluded  to,  but  also  a  defect  in  the  special  function  of  those 
organs,  namely,  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood  ;  hence  the 
dusky  hue  of  pneumonia.  When  the  liver  or  the  kidneys  are 
inflamed,  we  may  have  suppression  or  diminution  in  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  or  urine ;  or  in  the  latter  case,  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood  in  the  secretion.  Or  the 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  part,  the  Ixsa  partis  fwnctio, 
may  evince  itself  in  an  alteration  or  perversion  of  its  automatic 
movements  :  as,  in  vomiting  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach  ; 
and,  in  constipation  or  diarrhoea  according  to  the  tissue  involved, 
in  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

It  must  however,  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  case  of  several 
organs  the  integrity  of  the  whole  of  which  is  not  essential  to 
the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  those  functions  may  be 
carried  on  notwithstanding  the  inflammation  of  a  considerable 
portion  Thus  there  may  be,  and  not  unfrequently  is,  consider- 
able inflammation  of  the  lungs  without  any  perceptible  em- 
barrassment of  the  breathing,  especially  when  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  blood  is  reduced  by  long-continued  disease,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  requiring  to  be  arterialized  m  the  lungs  is  di- 
minished. 'So  also  there  may  be  inflammation  of  a  portion  of 
the  liver  whilst  the  secretion  of  bile  is  actively  carried  on  by 
the  part  which  remains  free  from  disease.      _  . 

II  A-ain  we  may  have  symptoms  showing  themselves  in 
parts  distinct  from  that  which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease 

Of  these,  one  class  may  be  termed  secondary,  as  when  the 
function  of  one  organ  are  impaired  by  inflammation  of  another. 
ThuTthe  functions  of  the  brain  may  be  disturbed. by  iuflu^£ 
ion  of  the  Iggubte  the  lungs,  the  liver,  Srffiegagg  owing 
to  the  deputation  of  the  food  bvThe  affecte<To ig.  u  bemg 
checked  or  arrested.  The  liver  is  often  gorged,  and  ^  score 
tion  diminished  in  extensive  inflammation  of  the  lugM  01 

BSatffirt^5=™  1 

particularly,  the  result  of  a  sensation  or  action  excited  at 
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extremity  of  the  reflected  nerve,  by  irritation  of  the  incident 
one. 

Of  the  first  kind  are  the  pain  along  the  spine  of  the  back,  or 
in  the  extremities,  accompanying  inflammation  of  the- brain ; 
pain  around  the  trunk,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
cnord;  pain  in  the~ right  shoulder,  ii-pmjinifarnniatioJi  of  the 
Ever;  gam  across  tlie  epigastrium,  from  infkmmation  of  the 
kidneys  ;  pain  down  the  coXtrse~oT'various  neTves,  from  the  pres- 
sure' of  an  aneurism  ;  pain  at  the  extremTJy  of  the  uretjjxa,  from 
irritation  oiTm^imngjnen^raue  of  the  bladder. 

Of  the  sympathetic  actions  are  the  TOffiithig  which  attends 
inflammation  ortne^brainriiver,  kidneys,  or  uterus,  and  in  some 
measure  that  which  is  excited"  by  lnflajamaiicmlyf  the  stomach 
ifaelf,  since  in  the  latter  case  as  wefTas  the  former  the  action 
oftFe  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  is  sympathetic,  being 
an  action,  in  the  part  supplied  by  the  reflected  motor  nerves, 
excited  _  by  irritation  at  the  extremity  of  the  incident  nerve. 
Again,  in  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  there 
is  sneezing ;  and  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
bronchi  cough ;  of  the  colon  tenesmus,  of  the  bladder  stran- 
guary,  or  incontinence  of  urine. 

_  III.  Of  the  general  and  febrile  signs  of  inflammation  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  inflammatory  fever  already  described. 

Of  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  of  all 
diseases,  there  is  none  more  importanTTnan  tlie  pulse,  which, 
rightly  interpreted,  will  afford  greaf^isTance,  not  only  to 
diagnosis,  m  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  also, 
towards  estimating  the  general  condition  and  powers  of  the 
patient,  often  of  more  importance  as  a  guide  to  our  treatment 
tlian  the  detection  of  any  special  local  disease.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  the  examination  of  the  pulse  available  for  these 
purposes,  we  must  have  tolerably  clear  notions  concerning  tlie 
conditions  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  healthy  pulse 

We  must  have  (1,)  a  healthy  condition  of  the  heart  itself 
wnich  is  the  first  moving  power  of  the  circulation;  (2,)  a 
Healthy  condition  of  the  orifice  of  tlie  aorta,  including  its  valves 
and,  ol  the  large  arteries;  (3,)  there  must  be  a  free  current  of 
me  blood  through  the  capillaries  and  veins  to  the  right  side  of 
»ne  neart ;  (4,)  a  Iree  passage  through  the  pulmonic  circulation  • 
W  a  clue  supply  0f  nervous  influence. 

Wi '\By;1  h°althv  condition  of  the  heart  is  meant  that  it  is 
Doth structural ly  and  functionally  healthy,  and  that  it  receives 
J  supply  ol  healthy  blood.  The  heart  .nay  be  deranged  as 
•pece  ol  mechanism  and  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the 

walls  n  vT  r  yH     tS  a1i0n  WU1  6nSUe  :         ita  ™««cular 
oCuoS  will  °-       f  and  8tron*  wMch-  ]1'  tbcre  be  no 
wHuetion,  wdl  give  a  corresponding  force  to  the  impulse  as 
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felt  by  the  finger  upon  the  radial  artery,  and  the  pulse  will  be 
hard  "or  very  full,  but  generally  the  former,  according  as  the 
resistance  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  is  increased  or  diminished. 
The  ventricle  may,  however,  upon  the  other  hand,  be  thin,  or 
weak,  from  degeneration,  and  in  this  case,  the  pulse  will  be 
feeble  and  small,  from  the  scanty  jet  thrown  into  the  artery  at 
each  systole  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ventricle  not 
wholly  emptying  itself,  it  will  be  continually  excited  to  contract, 
by  the  constant  presence  of  blood  in  its  cavity,  and  therefore  the 
number  will  be  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pulse  will  be 
rapid  as  well  as  small  and  feeble.  A  very  feeble  state  of  the 
ventricular  parietes  may  also,  by  causing  delay  in  the  circulation, 
give  rise  to  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse,  in  the  manner  to  be 
presently  noticed.  Again,  as  a  mechanical  condition,  the  mitral 
valve  may  be  imperfect,  in  which  case,  the  blood  regurgitating 
into  the  auricle,  the  quantity  thrown  into  the  aorta  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  pulse  will  be  small;  or  owing  to  the  left 
ventricle  not  receiving  a  regular  supply  of  its  natural  stimidus, 
the  blood,  its  contractions,  and  consequently  the  pulse,  will  be 
irregular.  It  may  here  be  well  to  observe  that  independently 
of  lesions  of  innervation,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of 
intermittent  pulse  is  a  want  of  a  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  left 
ventricle  :  this  may  happen  in  two  ways— either  the  current  flow 
ing  into  it  may  be  considerably  diminished,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
nan-owed  mitral  orifice  ;  or  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  may  have 
become  enlarged  by  dilatation,  and  the  quantity  ot  blood 
required  to  excite  regular  contraction  increased  ;  m  which  case 
any  obstruction  tergal  to  the  ventricle,  or  diminution  in  the 
activity  of  the  circulation,  will  induce  intermission. 

'  (2  I  Passing  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  orifice  of  the  aorta 
we  "observe,  that  if  this  orifice  be  narrowed  the  jet  into  the 
a„rta  must  be  diminished,  and  therefore  the  pulse  small  in 
comparison  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  valves  of  the  aorta  be  imperfect,  we  may  have  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  that  vessel  with  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  ;  but,  a  portion  of  it .Wggt .ng  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  artery,  the  current  of  the  blood  will  not  be 
continuous,  and  therefore,  although  the  pulse  may  a  first  bj 
felt  sharp  and  full,  it  immediately  subsides  conveying  to  the 

h,  ,  !  the  impression  of  a  splash,  with  a  recoil,  rather  than  oi  an 
Sating  current  passing  underneath  it ;  tins  is  what  has  been 

i,  . i-.ned  the  "  splashing"  or  "  water-hammer  pulse. 

There  is  anottocharacter  of  pulse  which  is  sometimej 
^parted  to  it  by  disease  about  the  aortic 
thrill     This  may  be  felt  when  the  current  has  been  split  o 
d  tobed  by  anything  projecting  into  it  or  ^ 
when  there  is  a  warty  excrescence  upon  one  ot  the  sennlunai 
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valves ;  or  when  its  free  margin  has  become  tense,  and  its 
curtain  perforated.  This  thrill  at  the  radial  artery  is  excited 
by  the  same  cause  as  the  so-called  musical  murmur  over  tho 
orifice  of  the  aorta,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  it.  As, 
however,  the  thrill  may  be  produced  by  nervous  excitement,  an 
anremic  condition,  and  other  causes,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as 
pathognomonic,  but  merely  as  calling  for  carefnl  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  current  of  blood  may  be  well 
sustained  and  uniform,  instead  of  splashing  or  jerking,  we  must 
have  not  only  the  aortic  valves— the  point  d'appui,  perfect ;  but 
the  elastic  force  of  the  large  arteries  which  acts  upon  it  must  be 
perfect  likewise  ;  and  therefore  when  this  is  greatly  impaired,  as 
it  not  uncommonly  is,  we  shall  have  a  splash  in  the  pulse  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  defective  valves. 

The  character  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  again  materially 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  systemic  arteries  generally,  of 
which  the  radial,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative.  If  the  contractility  of  the  artery  be 
diminished  the  pulse  will  be  soft,  and  if  it  be  increased  the  pulse 
will  be  hard. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remark  that,  assuming  the  valves 
and  large  arteries  to  be  healthy,  the  character  of  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  is  determined  by  the  force  of  the  ventricular  systole 
and  the  contractility  of  the  radial  artery  :  thus,  if  the  heart  be 
acting  with  increased  force,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  will  become 
fuller;  but  if  to  this  condition  there  be  added  increased  con- 
tractility of  the  arteries,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  in  active 
inflammation  of  most  organs,  we  have  the  pulse  increased  in 
hardness  as  well  as  fulness ;  if  again,  as  sometimes  happens 
inflammation  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  appears  to 
be  the  case  when  it  affects  structures  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  solar  plexus  ;  the  injecting  force  being  small,  but  the  inflam- 
matory contractility  of  the  artery  remaining,  we  have  the  small 
hard,  thready,  or  wiry  pulse. 

There  is  another  state  of  the  pulse  at  tho  wrist  which  de- 
serves special  noting  it  is  apt  to  be  confoundeTTwTth  the  hard 
St  Steffi&tipn.  an<l  that  is,  an  increased  thicknesToF 
PPM*  ot  the  artery  depending  upon  chronic  change  in  the 
coats  of  the  vesseT-the  effect  commonly  of  advanced  age 
,'7,'T  V,8Cem>  inte'»Pemnce,  or  hard  labour.  Tins  gives  to 
ne  p  iise  an  appearance  of  hardness  or  ineompressibility  which 
em^  W  V  SmCe  by  mo(1(J™te  pressure  the  artery  may  be 
sm  ,  h  I'l     C°?-tentS'  uU,h0U-h  jt  may  itself  be  still  felt  like  a 

SS  '  UnfC  T-ratbei;  k""tl"'1'  roUing  COT(1  ™l*r  the 
torhinnc  ,  ;SUdl  ('lre»mstances  the  artery  will  generally  bo 
tortuous;  tins  tortuosity  varying  with  each  stroke  of  the  heart 
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gives  a  movement  to  the  artery,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
describe  by  the  term  "  locomotive  pulse." 

(3.)  We  come  next  to  the  extreme  or  capillary  circulation. 
It  is  evident  that  the  character  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  must 
be  influenced  by  any  obstacle  to  the  circulation  beyond  it,  or 
more  removed  from  the  heart,  as  certainly,  though  perhaps  not  so 
directly  ami  obviously,  as  by  one  nearer  to  the  centre  of  circula- 
tion. Consequently  when  there  is  delay  in  the  transit  of  blood 
through  the  extreme  circulation,  as  happens  in  blood-diseases 
and  fevers,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  the  diminished  affinity 
between  the  blood  and  the  tissues;  or  where  there  is  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  ;  the 
pulse  will  be  rather  sharp  and  soft  from  the  ready  dilatation  ot 
the  artery,  and  will  generally  have  a  slight  recoil  or  back 
stroke,  often  observed  in  fevers.  But,  when  this  obstruction 
has  existed  for  some  time,  the  circulation  will  become  languid, 
from  the  loss  of  the  natural  stimulus  in  the  extreme  cnculation, 
and  the  pulse  will  become  very  feeble. 

Obstructed  venous  circulation  will,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
produce  changes  in  the  pulse  similar  to  those,  arising  rom 
capillary  obstruction  from  other  causes:  and  we  shall  have 
under  such  circumstances  the  pulse  at  first  rather  sharp,  and 
with  a  slight  back  stroke,  and  becoming,  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, more  and  more  feeble,  especially  in  comparison  with 
the  impulse  of  the  heart;  that  impulse  being  not  unfrequently 
excessive,  owing  to  the  distended  condition  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  is  very  generally  associated  with  venous  congx^tiou. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  character  of  ihe  pulse 
especially  as  regards  its  regularity,  is  often  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  producing  the  congestion,  as  m  the 
instance  of  valvular  disease  ol  the  heart. 

(4)  We  come  now  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  put 
monic  circulation,  obstruction  in  any  part  of  which  will  produce 
effects  upon  the  systemic  circulation,  and  consequently  upon 
thTmW  similar  to  those  referred  to  venous  congestion  but 
will  a  so 'by more  directly  influencing  the  supply  of  blood  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  tend  to  cause  irregularities  m  the 

PUKou!d  rSvefiS  that  by  obstructed  pulmonic  ^ 
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of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  thus  sudden  effusion,  or 
dyspncea,  from  any  cause,  as,  for  instance,  dilated  cells,  or 
chronic  bronchitis,  will  render  the  pulse  either  very  small  or 
intermittent,  the  former  generally  if  the  left  ventricle  be  not 
above  the  ordinary  capacity,  but  if  it  have  been  previously 
dilated,  the  diminished  supply  of  blood  will  then  cause  irre- 
gularity or  intermission. 

Besides  the  due  supply  of  blood  in  point  of  quantity,  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  consequently  the  character 
of  the  pulse,  is  materially  influenced  by  its  quality,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  this  influence  be  exercised 
directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  Thus 
anremic  blood,  or  blood  deficient  in  red  corpuscles,  causes  a 
hurried  action  of  the  heart ;  and  is  generally  associated  with  a 
diminished  contractility  of  the  arteries,  giving  to  the  pulse  a 
sharpness,  but  at  the  same  time  want  of  persistance,  closely 
resembling  the  splashing  pulse  of  defective  aortic  valves. 
Blood  also  which  is  charged  with  retained  secretion  through 
disease  of  the  depurating  organs,  may  act  directly  as  an  excitant 
to  the  heart ;  or  indirectly  as  a  sedative,  by  producing  a  ten- 
dency to  coma,  through  the  nervous  system. 

(5.)  Another  condition  requisite  to  the  regular  action  of  the 
heart  is  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence ;  and,  although  that 
supply  is  derived  mainly  from  the  ganglionic  system,  yet  we 
know  from  experiment,  and  from  the  phenomena  of  disease, 
that  lesion  of  the  brain  and  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  will 
materially  affect  the  action  of  the  heart ;  generally  in  the  way  of 
depressing  it ;  and  that,  when  this  injury  takes  place  very  sud- 
denly, suspension  of  the  heart's  action,  and  consequent  death 
from  syncope  may  ensue.  In  more  chronic  cases,  however, 
disease  about  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  ceryiaal  portion  of 
the  medulla  spinalis",  wTTJT  generally  be  attended  by  a  skm  or 
intermittent  pulse;  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that 
dyspepsia,  and  other  diseases  associated  with  irritation  about 
the  extremities  of  nerves  proceeding  from  that  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  are  often  attended  with  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent pulse. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  several  circumstances  which 
affect  tho  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  though  but  little  has  been  said 
ol  quickness  or  slowness  as  distinct  characters.  The  standard 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  the  adult  male,  may  be  stated  as  12  ■ 
m  the  female  somewhat  more:  in  infancy  and  childhood  the 
pulse  is  more  frequent,  being  about  120  for  a  child  of 'one  year 
old,  and  about  100  for  a  cliild  of  seven  years ;  in  advanced  life 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  generally  diminishes.  There  may' 
iiowever,  be  great  difference  in  the  frequency  ifi  different  in- 
aividuals  without  any  evidence  of  disease:  thus,  some  persona 
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have  habitually  a  pulse  of  90,  or  even  100 ;  whereas  others, 
who  have  attained  to  a  greatjoge,  have  been  known  for  many 
years  before  death  to  liaveThad  a  pulse  as  low'as  40,  or  even 
less,  and  to  have  beeu  in  otherwise  goodheafth.  "The  above 
numbers  are  supposed  to  be  observed'  in  the  sitting  posture,  as 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  varies  in  different  positions  of  the 
body.  Thus,  if  the  pulse  be  04  in  a  minute  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  it  will  lie  abouTT4  in  "the  erect;  the  number  when  the 
patient  is  sitting;  being  nearly  a  mean  between  the  two:  the 
difference  between  the  recunibenfTatid  erect  pulse  increases 
with  the  frequency,  and  may  be  staled  generally  at  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  recumbent  pulse.  This  rule  is,  however,  liable 
to  great  exceptions  in  disc  ase,  and,  barring  organic  disease  of 
the  organs  of  circulation,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
difference  is  the  greatest  in  eases  of  extreme  debility.  Dr. 
Graves  has  given  the  following  results  of  a  great  number  of 
observations  made  in  different  diseases,  from  which,  however, 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  were  excepted  : — 

(1.)  The  greatest  difference  occurs  in  patients  labouring 
under  fever,  or  in  a  debilitated  slate  in  consequence  of  fever,  or 
any  other  cause.  It  maj  amount  to  30,  40,  or  even  50,  between 
the  horizontal  and  erect  postures. 

(2.)  This  difference  decreases  alter  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  most  eases,  but  always  remains  considerable,  as  long  as 
the  same  position  is  observed. 

(3.)  In  persons  not  much  debilitated,  this  difference  is  much 
less  than  that  stated  above,  and  often  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  10.  . „  „ 

(4.)  When  the  patient  lies  down,  the  pulse  rapidly  tails  to 

its  former  standard! 

*  o. )  In  some  tluTincrease  in  frequency  is  greater  between  the 
horizontal  aud  sitting  posture,  than  between  the  latter  and  the 
erect,  while  in  others  the  contrary  takes  place  ;  so  that,  generally, 
the  frequency  in  the  sitting  posture  may  be  taken  as  a  mean. 

(6  )  In  persons  convalescent  from  fever  or  acute  diseases,  it 
is  extremely  useful  to  ascertain  the  comparative  frequency  ot 
pulse  in  the  horizontal  aud  the  erect  position*  The  greater 
the  difference,  the  greater  is  the  debility  in  the  patient,  par- 
ticularly if  the  pulse,  on  Ids  lying  down,  does  not  resume  its 
usual  degree  of  frequency.  . 

In  disease  of  the  heart,  however,  there  is  often  a  remarkable 
exception  to  the  above  rules.-t.hc  pulse  maintaining  the  same 
frequency  in  each  posture  ;  and  this  is  more  particularly  the 
ease  when  there  is  great  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation. 


*  This  applies  particularly  to  the  acceleration  on  rising  from  the  recumbent 
posiUoiij 
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In  order  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks  more  directly  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  diagnosis,  we  may  regard  the  pulse  as 
characterised  by — 

( ].)  Its  force. 

(2.)  Its  degree  of  compressibility,  which  includes  the  con- 
dition described  by  the  terms — hard—  or  soft. 
(3.)  Its  volume. 

(4.)  Its  distinctness ;  a  condition  which  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  sufficiently  noticed  by  the  generality  of  practitioners  but 
which  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  'said 
(p.  <0),  depends  primarily  upon  the  force  and  regularity  of 
the  systole  of  the  heart;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  free  trans- 
mission of  the  blood  through  the  extreme  circulation;  the 
ieeble  and  undulating  pulse,  in  some  cases,  and  the  recoilin°-  or 

obstractf  n       ^  °therS'  being  °ften  indications  of  capillary 

(5.)  Its  rhythm,  or  regularity, 
f  /vl  Tts*f<l«ency,  which  will  depend  upon  the  nervous  irri- 
tability of  the  heart,  and  the  amount  of  its  natural  stimulus  to 
wit  the  blood  which  it  receives.  It  is  increased— by  nervous 
excitement,  as  mental  emotion-by  muscular  exertion,  which 
hastens  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  along  the  veins- 
5?X  nTm« tl0n',wI1lich.aacts  P^fly  in  the  same  way,  though 
partly  a  so  through  the  influence  of  the  nerves-by  obstructed 
circulation,  which,  by  opposing  the  current  of  the  blood  from 
he  heart  prevents  its  freely  emptying  itself,  and  thereby  keep 

bv  debTmf  ynnl  ^ 1 ,16  lnflrnCG  f the  StimuMa  of  ^tension!! 
by  debility,  unless  there  be  perfect  freedom  of  the  camllarv 
circuktion-by  the  febrile  state,  in  which  several  of  theS 
conditions  may  be  supposed  to  be  combined 

it  may  readily  be  conceived,  that  as  each  of  these  conditions 
is  independent  of  the  others,  we  may  have  them  chffemZ 
combined,  so  as  to  produce  almost  endless  varieties  in  £ 
C m  r  .tjaffl  what~  in  practice,  that  it  woSd 
pul  e  so  as  to  f  I  specify  every  possible  character  of  the 
puise  so  as  to  attach  to  each  its  diagnostic  significance  ■  we  will 

aitTonHn  nTIyt  take'  ^  Way  0f  ^ratioS,  one  or  two  co 

strong  collhact'n  oTtheTff  ^J!*  1*B*7**  wil1 
increased  excitement  if      ventricle,  winch  may  arise  from 
mo«+  r      LX"tement,  or  from  hypertrophy.    Now  one  of  tho 

pulse  in  inflammation,  with  the  exception,  that  in 
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inflammation  of  some  tissues  as  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
contractility  of  the  arteries  seems  but  little  affected,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  a  sharp,  but  not  hard,  that  is  to  say,  a  com- 
pressible pulse.  In  other  inflammations,  again,  affecting  struc- 
tures in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solar  plexus,  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action  is  diminished,  but  the  contractility  of  the  artery 
remains,  and  we  have  the  small  and  hard,  that  is  to  say  the 
wiry  pulse. 

The  force  of  the  pulse  is  also  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  left  ventricle  ;  if  this  be  large,  and  its  walls  tliick,  we 
shall. have  a  corresponding  force  and  volume  in  the  pulse  :  this 
is  often  counteracted  by  an  increased  thickness  in  the  coats  of 
the  artery,  giving  to  the  pulse  a  considerable  degree  of  hard- 
ness ;  and  when  this  state  of  the  artery  is  far  advanced,  there 
is  given  to  it  a  tortuosity,  which,  undergoing  a  change  at  each 
contraction  of  the  heart,  gives  rise  to  the  movement  that  has 
been  rather  whimsically  described  as  the — locomotive  pulse. 

The  splashing  pulse,  another  modification  of  the  forcible  and 
full  pulse,  is  caused  by  hypertrophy,  when  the  continuous 
current  of  the  blood  is  not  maintained,  owing  to  regurgi- 
tation through  the  aortic  valves:  the  same  thing  happens, 
though  in  rather  a  less  marked  degree,  when  the  elasticity  of  the 
large  arterial  trunks  is  destroyed  by  disease,  or  that  of  the  whole 
arterial  system  greatly  diminished  by  excessive  hagmorrhage. 

Smallness,  or  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  inchoates  a  correspond- 
ing feebleness  in  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  still 
more  characteristic  when  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  soft, 
which  shows  that  its  smallness  is  not  owing  to  any  increased 
contractility  in  the  artery.  This  diminished  action  may  arise 
from  debility  of  the  system  in  general,  or  of  the  heart  itsell,  or 
from  a  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,  as  in 
obstructed  circulation  through  the  lungs.  It  may  also  be 
caused  by  general  capillary  obstruction,  as  m  blood  diseases, 
the  central  moving  power  gradually  failing  in  its  action  when 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  extreme  circulation,— the  amni^ 
between  the  blood  and  tissues-is  withdrawn.  Preceding  this 
feebleness  of  the  pulse  in  blood  diseases,  there  will  often  be  a 
full,  soft,  but  rather  jerking  pulse,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the 
splashing,  produced  by  an  increased  effort  of  the  heart  to overj 
come  the  peripheral  obstruction,  the  contractility  of  the  arterj 
being  at  the  same  time  less  than  in  health-  or  m  other  case* 
such  obstruction  may  cause  a  slight  back  stroke,  which  is  the 

"'The  colons  requisite  for  the  regularity of  the .pulse  haj 
been  explained  to  be-a  uniform  current  of  blood to  the _lej 
ventricle,  and  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence.  I.  h  ..  t  cut 
pulse  does  not  therefore,  as  has  sometimes  been  Btatea,  necefft 
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sarily  indicate  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  but  some  circum- 
stance tending  to  interfere  with  either  of  the  above  couditious. 
Amongst  those  which  impede  the  due  supply  of  the  left 
ventricle,  may  be  reckoned,  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  pulmonary  artery,  disease  of  the  lungs  and  their 
appendages  impeding  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and  disease  of 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  Irregular  or  intermittent 
pulse  also  occurs  when  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  are 
degenerated  or  attenuated ;  though  probably  as  the  result  of 
the  pulmonic  congestion  always  attendant  upon  such  a  con- 
dition. When  the  pulse  becomes  intermittent  from  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  almost  always  at  the  same  time  very  feeble 
or  indistinct.  Circumstances  may,  however,  arise  which  may 
prevent  the  pulse  becoming  irregular  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  conditions  just  described.  Intermittent 
pulse  may  also  be  the  effect  of  disease  of  certain  poiTlons  of  the 
nervous  system  :  or  f  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves)  of  the 
digestive  organs.  When  there  is  no  evidence  of  gastric  disturb- 
ifice,  or  anyothei-  disease  by  whichiFffiay~l5e  eggSSedTtT&i  a 
threatening  symptom,  as  regards  the  brain;  and  uhder  such 
circumstances,  the  patient  should  he  carefully  loatched. 

;  Next  to  the  pulse,  the  tongue  presents  us  with  the  most 
important,  of  the  signs  of  general  and  febrile  disease,  as  well 
as,  m  many  cases,  of  affections  of  particular  organs;  though 
it  is  with  the  former  that  we  are  now  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, since  its  connection  with  special  diseases  will  be  more 
conveniently  stated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  separately 

I  he  mode  of  protruding,  of  holding  out,  and  of  with- 
drawing the  tongue  is,"  as  Dr.  Copland  observes,  "  always 
deserving  of  attention.  It  is  protruded  with  difficulty  in 
comatose  and  paralytic  cases,  and  also' when  thereTT~ereat 
prostration  from  whatever  cause  arising.  It  may  sometime? 
not  be  protruded  at  all,  either  from  insensibility  to  the  com- 
mand to  do  so  or  from  inability  to  comply  with  it :  this  also 
indicates  loss  of  sensorial  or  muscular  power.  The  tongue 
may  appear  increased  or  diminished  in  size  in  different  diseases 
independently  of  local  disease  of  that  organ  itself ;  it  is  enlarged 
by  a  secondary  or  consecutive  inflammation  of  the  organ,  occur- 
ring as  a  complication,  of  angina,  of  scarlet  fever,  of  small- 
KinS.l7  v&'  epilTy'  .syP111'!^.  and  as  a  consequence  of 
ESlwSn\OTtef  P°~"*     A  broad,  flabby  tongue 

SaSoi  10  tCeth'  °r  a  flssured  ancI  sulcated.  m  well  as 
enlarged  one ;  is  seen  m  mercurial  action,  and  also  in  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  with  debility,  and  in  connection  with 

*  Copland,  ■  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  ;•  Art.  Symptomatology. 
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hegatic  derangement  A  tumid  and  livid  tongue  is  indica- 
tive of  disease  in  the  heart  orlungs,  obstructing  the  pulmonic 
circulation,  and  mterTerlng  wfui  the  aeration  of  theHjlood ; 
if  it  be,  moreover,  covered  with  a  cream^IiKe  mucus,  it  'shows 
that  there  is  at  the  same  time  irritation  oY~the  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

The  tongue  appears  small,  often  narrow  and  pointed  in  low 
fevers,  and  in  gastric  irritation  ;  also  in  irritation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  especially  if  it  be  afthesame  time  red  al 
the  tip  and  edges. 

The  moisture  of  the  tongue  is  produced  mainly  by  the 
salivary  secretion  poured  into  the  mouth,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  exhalations  from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  :  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  moisture  is  of 
great  significance  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  of 
the  vital  powers,  and  of  the  circulation.  As  a  general  rule, 
moisture  is  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  severe  fever.  Excessive 
moisture  is  symptomatic  of  debility,  especially 'if  attendeTwith 
softness,  and'  indicates  the  use  of  tonics,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
the  avoidance  of  lowering  measures.  Dryness  of  the  tongue 
belongs  to  that  diminution  of  the  secretions  which  accompanies 
severe  and  dangerous  fever,  though  in  estimating  this  sign,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  tongue  is  sometimes  rendered  dry  by 
the  patient  sleeping  or  lying  with  the  mouth  open. 

Everv  deviation  of  the  colour  of  the  tongue  from  its  natural 
tint,  deserves  attention.  A  rjale  tongue  belongs  to  an  anamiie 
or  spaiKumic  condition  of  the  blood,  a  very  red  one  attends,  in- 
flammation of  the  throat  and  fauces,  ami  eruptive  fevers  ;  rci\-_ 
ncss  at  the  tip  and  edges,  gastric  inflammation  or  irritation;  a 
verv  red  glazed  tongue  shows  a  still  greater  degree  of  intestinal 
im?ation,°pi:obablv  with  ulceration,  and  is  a  dangerous  symptom. 
The  brown  or  black  coat  upon  the  tongue,  is  again  a  sign  ot  the 
very  lowest  form  of  fevers,  witli  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The 
livid  tongue  we  have  already  alluded  to,  as  showing  detective 
decarbonization  of  the  blood.  _ 

The  white  tongue  should  be  distinguished  trom  the  pale 
tongue,  the  paleness  being,  as  it  were,  the  complexion  ot  the 
or°-an  itself,  whereas  the  whiteness  appears  as  it  produce^  by  a 
pigment  upon  it;  this  whiteness  belongs  to  the  early  penoda.pt 
active  fever.  A  clammy,  yellowish,  or  creamy  coafing  upon  the 
tongue,  indicates  fever,  with  considerable  gastric  derange- 
ment; and  in  more  advanced  stages  ot  such  affections  the 
organ  becomes  loaded,  the  coat  being  thicker,  and  the  colour 

deThe'furred  tongue  is  among  the  mostjmportant  of  the  in- 
dications of  the  febrile  state;  it  has  been  well  compared  by 
Dr  Copland  to  the  pile  on  the  surface  oi  cotton  velvets  .  the 
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origin  of  the  fur  is  by  no  means  clearly  understood ;  it  is,  per- 
.haps,  referable  to  marked  development,  or  it  may  be  erection, 
as  in  the  case  of  erectile  tissue,  of  the  papillaa ;  under  the 
irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which 
attends  most  febrile  and  inflammatory  disease,  especially 
inflammation,  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera,  of  the  mucous 
surfaces,  and  the  encephalon,  as  well  as  exanthematous  and 
typhoid  fevers.    Associated  with  this  fur,  may  be  more  or 
less  of  the  white  or  creamy,  or  drab-coloured  load  just  alluded 
to,  and  the  elongated  papilla;  protruding  themselves  through 
this  coat  often  gives  to  the  tongue  a  slimy,  spotted,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  "  limaceous  "  appearance.     This  appearance 
is  peculiarly  common  in  many  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  children 
who  are  especially  prone  to  gastric  derangements.  When' 
alter  the  above  conditions,  the  tongue  becomes  red  and  clean' 
without  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  still  more  if  it  become 
dry  and  glazed,  it  is  an  unfavourable  sign  indicative  of  feeble 
power  with  much  gastric  irritation ;   and  if  it  be  dry  and 
clark,  the  load  assuming  the  form  of  a  brown  or  black  crust 
it  indicates  a  state  of  the  lowest  typhus,  with  suppression,  or 
great  disorder  of  the  secretions,  and  contamination  of  the  blood 
With  a  slight  fur  again,  there  maybe  here  and  there  patches 
denuded  of  epithelium,  a  condition  which  belongs,  perhaps 
more  to  chronic  or  non-febrile  disease  of  the  digestive  organs' 
or  to  uterine  irritation ;  and  an  aphthous  state  of  the  tongue 
m  adults  shows  failing  vitality,  and  generally  pretty  closely 
precedes  the  fatal  termination  of  phthisis  and  other  wasS 
diseases     The  only  disease  in  which  the  temperature  of  th% 
tongue  is  materially  affected,  is  the  malignant  cholera  in  the 
mlncemeir         ^  "  is  °ften  c<#  from  the  com! 

tbSllVS^  th<3  SUbject,  1th6  t0n^le'  we  may  remark 
W,i  T  I  appearance  of  the  tongue  is  always  more  or 
le  s  aflccted  by  disease  in  the  stomacTTahd  small  intestines,^ 

S»T?m  qiV^  1U-  lU'al  iu  appearance,  notwithstanding  severe 
disease  beyond_the  lleo-ccecal  valve. 

imSrG  ai'e-'  ag^n'  tw°  other  circumstances  which  are  of  great 
?  taK  i»  estimating  the  general  condition  of  the  system 
and  these  are  thirst  and  hunger;  the  former  of  which  is  p-oS 
excessive,  and  the  latter  abolished,  during  tt  febi  le  S   " % 

eates  a  condiLnt  whff  i£  3^  "Stf  fftt£ 
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important  physiological  purposes,  namely  (1)  the  facilitating 
the  rinvula&an  of  the  blood  by  maintaining  its  fluidify,"  and  (2) 
the  cleansing  or  washing  of  the  blood  from  those  impurities 
which  are  destined  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system  by  the 
liquid  secretions.  The  course  of  the  water  in  fulfilling  this 
office  has  been  already  described  (p.  27),  and  as,  in  health,  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  taking  of  water  into  the  stomach, 
the  final  cause  of  thirst  is  no  doubt  to  induce  the  ingestion 
of  fluid;  but  in  order  to  allay  the  sensation  of  thirst,  the 
water  must  not  only  be  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
there  absorbed  into  the  blood,  but  it  must  also  pass  out  of  the 
system  by  the  proper  channels,  carrying  with  it  those  matters 
which  it  is  intended  to  ebminate  ;  and,  if  this  be  not  effected, 
the  sense  of  thirst  may  continue  :  thus  not  only  is  thirst  ex- 
cessive in  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  the  blood  is  nearly  drained 
of  its  watei%  "but  also  in  dropsy^  from  disease  of  the  laHngys, 
in  which  the  patient  is  sometimes,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed 
with  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  system,  the  blood  being  at 
the  same  time  "watery"  in  the  extreme;  so  that,  looking 
merely  to  the  blood,  not  only  may  thirst  be  induced  by  an 
absolute  defect  of  water  in  the  blood,  but  also  by  the  presence 
in  that  fluid  of  those  substances  which  the  water  ought  to 
eliminate  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  urgent  thirst  in 
cholera  may  arise  as  much  from  the  latter  cause  as  from  the 
former. 

Again,  though  the  cause  of  the  healthy  thirst  may  be  in 
the  blood,  the  seat  of  the  sensation  is  in  the  fauces,  and  that 
sensation  is  perceived  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
nerves ;  it  may  therefore  happen  that  a  disordered  state  of  the 
part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation,  or  even,  of  the  brain, 
which  receives  that  sensation,  will  produce  thirst,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  by  which  it  ought  to  be  excited  in 
health  ;  and  (by  a  parity  of  reasoning)  it  may  arise  by  dis- 
order or  irritation  of  other  parts,  which  derive  their  nervous 
supply  from  the  same  source,  as  in  disease  or  irritation  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Thirst,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  (1)  of  absolute 
defect  of  liquid  in  the  blood  ;  (2)  of  excess  in  the  blood,  of 
those  substances  which  the  water  ought  to  remove;  (3)  o! 
irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane;  (4)  of  disordered 
innervation.  . 

The  final  cause  of  hunger  is  to  induce  the  ingestion  ol 
alimentary  substances,  whereby  the  continual  waste  ot  the 
system  maybe  repaired;  the  seat,  of  the  sensation  ot  hunger 
seems  to  be  in  the  stomach,  and  its  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion seems  to  bo.  that,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  mucous  surface  of  that  organ,  and  an  in- 
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creased  excitability  of  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves 
with  which  it  is  so  freely  supplied,  though  whether  either  of  the 
last  conditions  is  to  be  regarded  as  cause  of  the  other,  it  may  be 
hard  to  determine.  Healthy  apjjetite  for_food,  then,  implies  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  system  generally,  more  particularly  of 
the  Functions  of  nutrition  and  circulation— a  healthy  state  of 
the  nervous_system,  "and  of  the  stomach  itself',— butj  besides 
this,  in  order  that  the  appetite  may  recur  at  proper  intervals, 
we  must  have  the  food  which  is  taken  into  the  stomach  digested 
and  absorbed,  and  the  refuse  matter  removed  from  the  intes- 
tines :  a  healthy  state  of  all  the  digestive  organs  is  therefore 
necessary. 

In  febrile  diseases  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  especially  at  the 
commencement :  this,  however,  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
any  great  diminution  in  the  waste  oF  the  tissues,  since  this 
goes  on  apparently  with  nearly  as  much  activity  as  in  health  : 
the  reason  oF  the  diminished  appetite  is,  perhaps,  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  derangement,  oF  the  circulation  and  innervation, 
and  in  the  disordered  secretion.  After  the  febrile  state  has 
passed  off,  there  will  oFten  be  an  excessive  appetite,  arising 
ironi  the  increased  requirements  oF  the  system  to  repair  the 
waste  which  has  been  going  on  during  its  suspension. 

In  diseases  oF  the  heart  or  lungs  obstructing  the  return  oF  the 
blood  to  the  right  side  oF  the  heart,  there  will  generally  be 
loss  ot  appetite  ;  since  the  consequent  obstruction  to  the  passage 
ot  blood,  through  the  vena  porta,  the  splenic,  gastric,  and  superior 
mesenteric  veins,  must  cause  a  corresponding  congestion  oF  the 
capillaries  ot  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  which  must  put 
a  stop  to  the  secretion  oF  gastric  juice. 

In  many  diseases  oF  the  brain/again,  we  have  loss  oF  appetite 
irom  loss  of  proper  sensation,  or  due  appreciation,  by  the  brain 
ot  the  condition  of  the  stomach  ;  but  from  disease  in  the  same 
organ  we  may  also  have  an  increased  or  morbid  appetite  from 
nntation  m  the  sentient  organ,  producing  the  sensation  with- 
out its  proper  cause;  there  is  in  this  case  a  subjective- instead 

ftnmnor fJ6  T  bunge--  •  AMx'tite-  aSain,  may  be  excessive 
trom  an  erytlusm,  or  irntation  of  the  stomach  itself,  though 

L  Im  Pr°Cee£  t0  .lnflan"™tion,  it  will  produce  anorexia 
ana  sickness.    Excessive  appetite  will  also  sometimes  occur  in 

h^  s  ifn  ieiWCt  f  w V  iW  in  <N2  in  whicU  the  products  of 
omC  °  ?0t-  fiuf  TAy  illfo  the  «y^''» !  as  in  disease 
°F  tb ^  mesenteric  glands  obstructing  „,o  passage  of  the  chyle 

H  H,c  rlat^eals     Loss  of  appetite  may  also  arise  trom 
Jjguu oiroumtion  and  torpor  of  the  system  gene-ally,  through 
n      V  H     S"  and  confineme^  i»  an  impure  air.    The  influ 
furthev    tl'C,"/;rvo,1r  "y*^  UP°»        appetite  needs  scarce 
tothei  proof  than  the  effect  of  mental  emotion;  anxiety  K 
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depression,  or  distressing  intelligence,  often  suppressing  it 
altogether. 

Besides  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  sources  just 
indicated,  we  may  learn  much  by  attending  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  in  the  general  aspect  and  condition  of  the- 
patient ;  which,  though,  at  first  sight,  trifling  minutiae,  con- 
stitute what  we  would  venture  to  term  the  physiognomy  ol 
disease ;  and  which,  though  they  may  not  furnish  us  with 
certain  evidence  of  any  particular  lesion,  often  act  as  it  were 
as  the  finger-posts  to  our  investigations,  and  point  towards 
the  disorder  we  are  to  expect,  or  the  particular  organ  or  region 
of  the  body  to  which  we  should  direct  our  inquiries. 

The  attitude  of  the  patient  and  the  expression  of  his  coyui- 
tenancjs  are  among  the  first  things  which  deserve  our  at- 
tention. The  former  may  indicate  extreme  weakness  or 
prostration,  as  .shown  by  a  perfectly  supine  position,  the  ex- 
tended legs,  the  arms  lying  powerlessly  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  and  the  head  either  helplessly  thrown  back  upon  the 
pillow,  or  gravitating,  rattier  than  turned,  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  AgainV  The  patient  may  be  lying  on  the  back,  with 
the  knees  slightly  drawn  up,  and  continually  retaining  this 
position  from  a  desire  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  or  bed-clothes,  and  at  once  suggesting  to  the  expe- 
rienced observer  an  apprehension  of  inflammation  of  a  portion 
of  the  peritoneum.  With  the  supineness  of  prostration  there 
may  also  be  restlessness  and  the  "  disjecta  membra  "  of  rapid 
exhaustion  from  haemorrhages  or  other  profuse  discharges,  as 
in  cholera.  There  may,  again,  be  inability  to  lie  on  one_side, 
as  in  effusion  into  the"  pleural  cavity  on  the  opposite  one,  or 
the  patient  may  lie  with  difficulty  oFpain  on  one_side,  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  pleurisy  and  some  affections  of  the  heart.  Again, 
ffieremaybe  inability  to  lie  down  at  all,  constituting  what  is 
technically  termed  orthopncea,  the  result  of  asthma,  sometimes 
of  effusion,  and  sometimes  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  ol 
extensive  and  severe  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  cadema  ol  the 
lungs.  Often,  too,  when  the  orthopncea  is  the  result  ot  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  or  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura, 
the  patient  sits  or  crouches  forward  so  as  to  prevent  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  which,  in  such  cases,  aggravate  his 
distress.  These,  and  many  other  peculiarities  ol  position,  in 
lyino-,  or  sitting,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  notice  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  special  diseases,  and  they  are  here  introduced 
only  as  instances  of  the  effect  of  disease  upon  the  position  ol  the 

Pait°is'not,  however,  only,  in  lying  or  sitting,  that  wo  should 
carefully  watch  the  attitude  of  the  patient.  When  able  to 
stand  or  walk  there  may  be  a  dragging  or  halting  ot  oneje^ 
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indicative  of  incipient  paralysis  ;  or  the  gait  may  be  staggering 
and  unsteady  from  cerebral  congestion  oppressing  the  nerxous 
fiojEfiKr-'softening,  or  other  structural  change,  impairing  it  or 
intoxication  suspending  it.    There  may,  too,  be  a  hryjiejjness 
about  every  movement,   indicating    an    excessive-  nervous 
irritability;  or  an  irregularity  and  unsteadiness,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  hands  and  arms,  which  accompany  the  first 
beginning  of  chorea..    The  .gait,  too,  maybe  stooping,  with 
the  back  raised,  and  the  chest  depressed,  and  the  head  thrown 
forwards  in  disease  of  the  heart,  or  large  arteries;  especial! y 
aortic  aneurism.    The  wasted  victim  of  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach  or  the  other  abdominal  viscera  has  a  stooping  gait 
often  with  a  hand  placed  upon  the  epigastrium,  "  contesting 
with  the  well-fed  citizen  who  has  reached  the  middle  period 
of  life,  with   his  digestive  powers  as  yet  unimpaired  and 
who  walks  erect  with  his  hands  crossed  upon  the  sacrum  as 
front        counterPOISe  t0  tlie  somewhat  redundant  weight  in 

mimv'fSS  °Vlle  C0™te»ailCe  is  110  less  available  as  a 
guide  to  our  researches.     Like  the  position  of  the  body  it 

may  indicate  simple  prostration,  as  in  the  advanced  stage' of 
low  fever,  when  the  countenance  is  shrunken  and  collapsed 
and  af  the  same  time  apathetic  and  inexpressive;  or  if  ma v 
be  shrunken  and  contracted,  but  with  the  compressed lii sand 
retracted  angles  of  the  mouth,  constituting  the  r  ^sVlZh£ 
UCUte  S^-tion  in  the  neighbour!^  We 

J™  e^3ression,of  Pain  may  accompany  not  only  acute  inflam- 
matory diseases,  but  those  also  in  which  there  is  difflmS^p 
respiration  disturbed  or  irregular  ^ali££3*£*Z£ 
of  different  parts,  and  severe  neuralgic  pain.  AnxietV  belong 
not  only  to  some  forms  of  maniatbut  also  to  dyiS  a.  d Us 
^equence-hyp^dria^sTalid  to  other  disifi^t  n  utri 

?hmn  r"S  W  '"'h  may  h';  reckoned  diafe  and  to' St 
glome  diseases  especially  those  of  the  abdominal  visl-ora  An 
^Pressiou  ot  terror  is  often  impreBsecrouTEefoSs  bv 
temprrhages  and  other  exhausting  discharges  fin  cl  1  ,n%i'V 
coun  enance  expresses  terror  rathe?  than  pah  ;  £  ^ 
forms  oi  mania,  and  above  all,  by  delirium  tremens 

o^ofmTni'  vkent  «™  *  -  in  K 

fete1  feSS  ™  PhremtlS'  C°ntracted  feto  aud  corrugated 

•^iTI^llt^  'r-1'  be  °,  WaUt  °f  a11  CXP~., 
There  nmv      nffi, H  ^    onetimes  in  ebon,, 

G 
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sometimes  a  bashful,  downcast  look  in  the  hysterical  female; 
and  this,  with  the  averted  eye,  belongs  equally  to  those  of  either 
sex  who  have  impaired  their  nervous  power,  and  with  it,  often, 
their  physical  and  moral  courage,  by  self-abuse. 

Tiie  colour  or  tint  of  the  countenance  is  much  affected  by 
disease.  It  may  be  rendered  pale  Fy  the  want  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood :  this  paleness  may  show  itself  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent characters,  as  in  the  dingy  whiteness  of  malignant  disease, 
in  the  waxen  hue  of  amenorrlicea,  and  in  the  white  and  puffy 
countenance  of  dropsy  from  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It  mayT3e 
coloured  also  by  retained  secretion.  Thus,  when  there  is  excess 
of  bile  in  the  blood  the  face,  as  well  as  the  general  surface  of 
the  body,  becomes  yellow,  and  so  do  the  conjunctiva.  The 
retention  of  the  colourless  urea,  or  uric  acid,  does  not  tinge  the 
blood,  or  through  it,  the  countenance.  The  deep  blue  tint 
imparted  to  the  corpuscles  by  carbonic  acid  shows  itself  in  the 
countenance,  when  the  elimination  from  the  blood  of  that  gas 
is  interfered  with  ;  whether'  it  be  by  difficulty  of  access  of  air, 
as  in  choking,  or  suffocation,— or  by  other  affections  tending  to 
apncea  from  obstructed  pulmonic  circulation,  as  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  heart,— a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  two  circulations, 
as  in  communications  between  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, — or 
its  stoppage  by  loss  of  fluidity,  as  iu  cholera.  A  most  remark- 
able alteration  in  the  complexion  is  the  dingy,  chestnut,  or 
even  bronzed  colour  of  the  skin,  sometimes  occurring  m  patches 
and  sometimes  pervading  the  whole  surface:  the  discovery  of 
which,  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  has 
been  reserved  for  the  acumen  "of  Dr.  Addison. 

In  the  clinical  investigation  of  disease  we  must  not  omit  to 
cultivate  another  seuse,  which  will  often  give  us  most  im- 
portant information,  namely,  the  sense  of  smell.  And  though 
it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  describe  an  odour,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  remember  one  that  may  be  frequently  pre- 
sented to  us.  Thus  the  sourish  odour  from  the  perspiration 
which  continually  bedews  the  surface  in  acute  rheumatism 
cannot  easily  be  forgotteu,  and  there  is  an  odour  not  so  cas. ly 
recognized  about  the  persons  of  those  suffering  from  jaundice 
or  albuminuria.  A  cadaveric  odour,  winch  is  a  most  unli- 
able omen,  hangs  about  those  in  whom  the  blood  is,  as  i  .  i  . 
Stagnating  in  the  capillary  vessels,  as  m  cases  oi  lie  h  ums 
and  exaidhematous  fevers,  and  in  great  venous  obstructions 
where  the  cadaveric  changes  seem,  as  it  were,  to  precede  tue 
S^tathtfttepJU  Besides  this  t  ere  , s  un  odou 
peculiar  to  different  fevers,  as  typhus  scarlatina  and  small 
pox  There  are,  again,  characteristic  odours  about  the  hu at].. 
EttelSta  -dl  in  diabetes  and  the  sounsh  sua  1  o  he 
breath  of  children  with  any  tendency  to  gusto  fevei  .  and  a 
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smell  not  very  different  from  this,  which  may  be  observed  in 
jidults  who  are  affected  with  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  ;  and 
a  smell  which  is  next  to  impossible  to  describe,  which  is  not, 
however,  like  the  smell  of  alcohol,  which  may  be  detected  in 
the  breath  of  the  habitual  drunkard.  The  fetor  of  the  breath 
trom  mercury,  and  which  often  precedes  its  more  decided  effects 
upon  the  gums,  should  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner  -  as 
should  all  the  smells  of  alcohol  and  various  other  poisons  which 
aflect  the  breath  as  soon  as  they  have  been  swallowed.  The 
odours  of  many  discharges,  as,  for  instance,  the  urine,'  when 
there  is  incontinence  or  dribbling  from  retention,  as  well  as 
various  uterine  discharges,  should  also  immediately  attract  our 
notice,  and  may  otten  suggest  important  questions  ;  at  the  same 
time  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 
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VI. 

FATAL  TERMINATION  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
INFLAMMATION. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  tlie  treatment  of  inflammation, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  clear  notions  of  the  different  modes  in 
which  it  may  prove  fatal,  since  one  of  the  most  important  indi- 
cations of  treatment  in  all  diseases  is  to  "  obviate  the  tendency 
to  death."  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  inflammation  is  scarcely  ever  the  necessary  and  inevi- 
table effect  of  the  inflammation  as  such,  but  is  the  consequence 
of  its  intensity,  or  of  the  extent  and  degree  of  its  results,  and 
not  of  the  mere  fact  of  its  presence. 

Inflammation  may  sometimes  prove  fatal  in  its  very  com- 
mencement, by  its  depressing  effect  upon  the  moving  powers  of 
the  circulation,  before  any  structural  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  inflamed  part.  The  tendency  to  this  ^termination  is 
indicated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and 
failure  of  the  heart's  action,  cold  extremities,  shrunken  features, 
and  clammy  perspiration  ;  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion  not 
being  for  the  most  part  depressed  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
the  intellect  remaining  unimpaired.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  fatal  effect  is  to  be  found  in  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, especially  when  it  attacks  the  part  investing  the 
stomach  or  neighbouring  viscera.  Inflammations  of  other 
serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  or  pericardium,  may  some- 
times threaten  the  same  consequence,  especially  when  that 
inflammation  is  excited  by  any  sudden  mischief,  (lie  result 
either  of  disease  or  accident.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  is  also  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
the  same  depressing  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  seen,  though  not  so  frequently,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  large  joints  and 
more  important  viscera:  thus  we  may  have  death  by  syncope, 
as  an  early  and  direct  result  of  inflammation,  before  it  can  have 
produced  such  structural  change  in  a  vital  organ  as  to  impede 
any  function  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  m  a 
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manner  different  from  that  which  would  ensue  from  such 
impediment. 

Deatli  in  a  mode  not  far  differing  from  that  by  syncope,  that 
is  to  say,  by  a  more  gradual  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 

circulation— death  from  sinking,  as  it  is  commonly  termed  

may  take  place  at  any  period  of  severe  and  extensive  inflam- 
mation. 

The  tendency  to  death  in  either  of  the  above  modes  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  course  of  any  severe  inflammation, 
especially  if  it  be  seated  in  an  internal  organ,  since  this  sinkin°-' 
or  gradual  syncope,  may  supervene  at  any  period  ;  unpreceded 
by  any  appreciable  signs  of  increase  hi  the  extent  or  intensity  of 
the  inflammation,  though  its  approach  may  often  be  foreseen 
and  averted  by  one  who  watches  carefully  the  effects  of  the 
disease  upon  the  circulation  and  the  nervous  system 

Inflammation  may  be  fatal  by  its  arresting  the  functions  of 
some  vital  part,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  the  effusions 
consequent  upon  it. 

Inflammation  may  suspend  the  functions  of  an  organ  by  its 
mere  presence  in  great  intensity,  independently  of  any  structural 
alteration  of  the  part.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  arrest 
ot  the  peristaltic  movement  which  attends  the  commencement 
ol  enteritis;  and  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  we  are  to 
account  for  the  convulsions,  delirium,  and  paralysis,  or  stupor 
brain   S°metlmeS  attend  the  first  °»set  of  inflammation  of  the 

Inflammation  may  cause  death  by  the  serous  effusion,  which 
t  first  result,  obstructing  the  functions  of  some  vital  part  as 

ventST  eTUS1°U  °f  SerUm  UP°n  the  surface  or  ird°  thl 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  causing  death  by  coma;  effusion  into 

ran^ZUC°US  tlSme  °f  the  ^otti.s,  causing  death  by 

strangulation  and  apncea ;  rapid  effusion  into  the  air-cells  ot 
|e  lungs,  or  into  the  pleura,  producing  death  by  apn&a--Lto 

The  plastic  effusion  from  inflammation  may  prove  fatal  bv 
be  mechanical  obstruction  which  the  fibrinoul  lymph  opposes 
to  the  performance  of  some  function  essential  to  life;  as/wheu 
E  ofTl «  ?bstructed  ^  lymph  effused  upon  the  mncou 
bSpf  lumy^  °r,  b;achea  iu  ilcute  inflammation  of  those 
the  cEh^n01'"  by ,the  thickeni»S  °f  the  membrane  by 

action Pof  ,  •  W  m.  he  submucous  ar°°^  tissue-or  when  the 

tents  opp  llw  he  ZtPL'-  11C"r  ;  01'  th°  paSSaSe  of  ita  bli- 
the eff,«P,Pyi   .  thickening  and  contraction  resulting  from 

y  me  action  ot  the  heart  may  be  greatly  obstructed,  if 
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not  altogether  arrested,  by  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

Death  may  also  take  place  from  the  mechanical  effects  of 
puriform  effusion  in  obstructing  the  functions  of  some  vital 
organ,  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  effusion  of  serum.  Thus 
we  may  have  death  by  coma  from  puriform  effusion  on  the  sur- 
face of  file  brain  ;  death  by  apncea  from  deposits  of  puriform 
matter  producing  pressure  upon  the  larnyx,  trachea,  or  bronchi, 
or  from  great  puriform  effusion  into  the  air-passages,  or  into 
one  or  both  of  the  pleurae. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  direct  ways  in  which  death  may 
ensue  from  suppuration  :  1,  by  the  exhaustion  resulting  from 
the  continual  drain  of  a  large  discharge  of  puriform  matter, 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood  and  rendering  it  poor,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  fails  for  the  want  of  its  accustomed 
stimulus,  and  death  takes  place  by  a  gradual  syncope  ;  2,  when 
puriform  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation,  and  acts  as  a 
poison  in  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  a  vein,  the  accompanying  fever  being  in 
such  cases  attended  with,  a  feeble' action  of  the  heart,  and 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system ;  death,  when  it  does  take 
place,  coming  on  more  in  the  way  of  syncope,  though  sometimes 
with  a  tendency  to  coma. 

As  ulceration  is  almost  constantly  accompanied  by  suppura- 
tion, which  may  be  very  great ;  it  follows  that  when  the  former 
is  very  extensive  we  may  have  death  from  the  discharge  of  pus 
leading  to  exhaustion,  and  also  death  from  puriform  infection 
(or  ichor»mia)  as  above  described.  Death  may  also  result  from 
the  secondary  effects  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  ulceration, 
as  when  the  tunics  of  any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
perforated  by  an  ulcer,  and  the  escape  of  the  contents  gives  rise 
to  sudden  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  winch  is  oiteu 
attended  bV  collapse,  terminating  in  death  by  syncope,  or  the 
same  fatal  termination  may  be  induced  by  liremorrhage,  owing 
to  a  considerable  vessel  being  laid  open  in  the  progress  ot 
ulceration. 

The  leading  objects  which  we  should  place  before  our  minds 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  are— 

I  To  remove  or  obviate  the  exciting  cause  of  inflammation 
when  we  can  ascertain  that  cause,  and  when  it  is  one  which  we 

01 "iI^To* pre venf  and  remove  all  other  circumstances  which 
may  tend  to  excite  or  keep  up  the  bflammatoryactioD. 

[II.  To  induce,  if  possible,  the  resolution  oi   he  mflamma, 
tion  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  careful  to         ' ' . 
or  counteract  that  tendency  to  death  from  Sinking,  or  asthenia, 
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of  which  wo  have  already  spoken  as  liable  to  occur  at  any 
period,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  clangers  of  very 
severe  and  extensive  inflammation. 

IV.  When  we  perceive  that  one  of  the  results  of  inflamma- 
tion already  described  must  ensue,  to  lead  that  process  to  its 
most  favourable  termination. 

I.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  in  surgical  practice,  that 
inflammation  lias  been  excited,  and  is  still  kept  up  by  some 
cause  which  can  be  removed,  as  when  there  is  a  splinter  in  the 
hand,  or  inflammation  has  been  excited  by  the  extremities  of  a 
fractured  bone,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is 
irritated  and  inflamed  by  a  calculus  ;  in  which  cases  the  splinter 
may  be  excised,  or  the  fracture  reduced,  or  the  stone  removed ; 
but  in  medical  practice  (and  particularly  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  acute  inflammation)  it  oftener  happens  that,  the  cause  of 
the  disease  has  ceased  to  act,  and  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
the  inflammation  which  remains  as  its  effect ;  or,  if  there  be 
,  any  internal  cause  still  at  work,  we  are  not  able  to  reach  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  from  a  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  intestine,  or  of  the  appendix  cceci  from  a  foreign 
body  lodged  in  its  canal;  though  there  may,  indeed,  be  an 
irritating  substance  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  which  we  can 
neutralize  or  remove. 

In  many  inflammations  of  a  more  chronic  character  there  may 
be  causes  still  in  operation  ;  as  exposure  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages  to  irritating  gases  or  pulverized  sub- 
stances ;  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  may  be  kept  up  by  stimulating  drinks,  or 
irritating  articles  of  food  ;  and  in  any  such  case  we  may  often  be 
enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  cause,  and  so  bring  about  the  sub- 
sidence or  resolution  of  the  inflammation  to  which  it  had  given 
rise;  though  we  may  not  thereby  remove  the  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  part  which  the  inflammation  had  slowly  and 
insidiously  brought  about :  for  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  wide  difference,  both  pathologically  and  in 
practice,  between  the  inflammation  which  produces  a  certain 
structural  change,  and  the  derangements  consequent  upon  that 
jfhange;  and,  perhaps,  one  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
inflammations  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  this  structural 
change  commonly  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  inflammatorv 
action  which  produces  it.  : 
Although,  however,  the  cause  which  excited  the  inflamma- 
tion may  have  passed  away,  or  be  necessarily  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  may,  by  knowing  it,  be  enabled  to  prevent  its  repetition 
Mia  gain  some  guidance  as  to  our  practice  in  other  resnccts  ■ 

•old  T h i  °U1  J  n0t  trCat  an  i^ammation  of  the  pleura  from 
t-oia,  in  the  same  manner  as  one  from  perforation  of  the  lung  or 
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of  the  pericardium  from  rheumatism,  as  one  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

IT.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  nest  object,  viz.,  the  prevention 
and  removal  of  all  circumstances  which  may  tend  to  keep  up, 
or  re-excite  the  inflammatory  action,  we  have  two  considerations 
to  attend  to. 

1.  The  removal  of  all  those  circumstances  which  may  tend  to 
maintain  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  system  at  large.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  inflammation  is  ushered  iu  by  hot 
skin,  white  tongue,  and  hard  pulse,  and  in  winch  the  symptoms 
generally,  as  well  as  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  appear 
to  be  premonitory  of  an  active  or  sthenic  form  of  disease ; 
this  is  effected,  in  great  measure,  by  what  is  commonly  termed, 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  condition  which  most  favours  the  spontaneous  sub- 
sidence of  the  inflammation ;  it  consists  in  the  avoidance  of 
whatever  tends  to  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  as 
stimulating  drinks,  animal  food,  muscular  action,  mental  excite- 
ment, stimulants  to  the  external  senses,  as  light  and  noise  :  it 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  few  words  low  diet,  rest,  quiet.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  from  the  commence- 
ment exhibit  signs  of  debility  and  sometimes  at  an  early  period 
threaten  death  from  asthenia.  In  such  instances,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  there  are  some  organs  the  inflammation  of  which 
is  generally  attended  with  greater  activity  than  that  of  others, 
still,  whatever  be  the  organ  affected,  lowering  or  antiphlogistic 
remedies  must  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
often  not  only  must  they  be  laid  aside  but  a  stimulating  plan  of 
treatment  steadily  employed. 

2.  We  must  put  out  of  the  way,  as  much  as  possible,  all  those 
circumstances  which  may  excite  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
particular  part  or  organ  inflamed  :  thus,  when  there  is  inflam- 
mation of  a  limb,  we  keep  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  afflux 
of  blood  towards  it  will  not  be  favoured  by  gravity ;  and  if  a 
joint  is  inflamed  we  keep  it  at  rest,  and  on  the  same  principle 
must  we  deal  with  inflammations  of  internal  parts.  We  must 
endeavour  to  obviate  the  determination  of  blood  towards  them, 
and  as  an  important  means  towards  this  end,  to  suspend,  or 
diminish  as  much  as  possible,  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions  ;  or,  where  this  is  impossible,  to  removes  as  far  as  we 
can,  all  things  that  may  tend  to  stimulate  them. 

This  principle,  though  important  and  self-evident,  is  not  per- 
haps recognized  as  capable  of  such  general  application  in  the 
treatment  of  inflammations  of  internal  parts,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  ;  thus  we  should  not  only  remove  the  stimulus  oi  light  from 
an  inflamed  eye,  and  of  sound  from  an  inflamed  ear,  but  that, 
of  all  strong  impressions  of  the  senses,  and  of  mental  excite- 
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ment  from  an  inflamed  brain.  The  mechanical  excitement  of 
speaking  must  be  avoided  when  the  larynx,  air-passages,  and 
lungs  are  inflamed  ;  but  the  irritation  of  an  acutely  inflamed 
bronchial  membrane,  by  those  expectorants  which  stimulate  it, 
when  exhaled  by  the  lungs,  must  be  as  carefully  abstained 
from ;  and  the  steady  maintenance  of  a  uniform  temperature 
is  to  be  enjoined  upon  the  same  principle,  because  a  want  of 
heat,  or  variation  of  temperature,  by  calling  for  a  greater 
activity  in  the  function  of  respiration,  quickens  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs.  Nature  shows  the  necessity  of  suspending 
the  function  of  the  stomach,  when  that  organ  is  inflamed,  by 
the  immediate  rejection' of  any  articles  of  aliment  that  may  be 
taken  into  it ;  but  art  is  not  always  equally  cautious  to  avoid 
the  excitement  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  inflamed  intestines 
if  calomel  be,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  stimulant  of  the 
liver,  it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  used  with  caution  when  that 
organ  is  inflamed;  and  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  diuretics  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  suppressed 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  kidneys: 

III.  The  above  remedies,  namely,  the  avoidance  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  inflammation,  and  the  abstraction  of  those 
conditions  which  aggravate  or  keep  it  up,  though  highly  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  regarded  in 
now  S  t  ^       u   Uegative  than  P°sitive  ^enta.    We  come 

chrcJ-n  S'  h  °fl  th0Se  i?eanS  Whi0h  have  a  direct  influence  iu 
checking  the  inflammation,  or  of  fulfilling  the  third  indication 
above  men  oned,  namely,  the  inducing,  If  possible  i?3E 
blood.  mea"S'  the  most  Powerful  is  the  abstraction  of 

Blood-letting  is  of  two  kinds,  general  and  topical.  General 

Slyfu'e tfoeratbhStraCti°n  °f  T*  from  a  vessel  suffi- 

eicntly  huge  for  the  purpose,  as  by  arteriotomy  or  the  opening  of 

Tomoal  V1  PUeb.otr  y  °r  venesection,  i.  e.,  opening  of  a  vein 

th?&il   r     lg/S  i1G  Withdrawal  of  hl°°*  more  slowly  frZ 

c  itio  ?Pr  f "  .  ',  m°l'G  C01nm011  of  these  are  cupping,  the  appli- 
Ward ift  mV  .scarifvh  or  puncturini  \vith  a  lance  . 

or  t  ^'    ,ei    i,,?fPe?1?,|Cy10f  th.?Se  different  methocls  °f  one 
me .other  kmda  of  bleeding,  the  common  mode  of  general 


''^Itl'ypmons    ,< ™?n tl     '    °WMVCr'  esPecially  ^  and 

reached  w  Kifficultv  ZT1  Sma11'  or  1,e  80  deeP  as  to  be 

some  othei  p   fm  v  i,  H        °aSe'  \m?t?  acc^aible  vein  in 

pan  may  be  chosen,  or  arteriotomy  may  be  per- 
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formed.  The  objection  to  this  latter  operation  is  the  difficulty, 
that  there  frequently  is,  in  making  an  opening  into  an  eligible 
artery  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  flow  of  a  sufficient  stream  of 
blood,  and  the  difficulty  when  this  has  been  done  of  closing  the 
vessel  so  as  to  prevent  subsequent  hamiorrhage ;  it  ought  there- 
fore never  to  be  performed  excepting  in  an  artery  upon  which 
we  are  able  to  use  permanent  pressure,  as  the  temporal.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  by  some  practitioners  that  arte- 
riotomy  combines  the  effects  of  general  and  local  bleeding,  by 
diminishing  the  circulation  in  the  part  supplied  by  the  artery, 
and  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  blood  quickly  from  the 
system,  as  in  venesection. 

The  different  methods  of  topical  bleeding  are  applicable  to 
different  circumstances.  Cupping  is  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cacious and  the  most  speedy ;  it  is  also  but  little  likely  to  be 
followed  by  excessive  haemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  painful,  or  at  all  events  more  terrifying  to  the  patient 
than  the  application  of  leeches  ;  the  blood  is  also  more  quickly 
abstracted  by  this  method,  so  that  it  has  more  of  the  effect  of 
general  bleeding,  and  therefore  is  sometimes  inapplicable  where 
the  latter  is  strongly  contra-indicated.  In  females,  too,  some 
weight  must  be  given  to  the  consideration  of  its  leaving  un- 
sightly scars,  where  the  part  from  which  the  blood  is  to  be 
taken  is  not  ordinarily  covered  by  the  dress.  Cupping  has  the 
further  effect  of  a  kind  of  revulsion,  by  drawing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  blood  to  the  part  over  which  the  cups  are 
applied.  The  operation  of  dry  cupping,  as  it  is  termed,  i.e., 
without  the  scarificators,  is  employed  with  this  intention,  and 
has  sometimes  a  beneficial  effect  in  withdrawing  for  a  time 
a  portion  of  blood  from  the  pale  of  the  circulation,  m  cases 
where  we  are  fearful  of  permanently  abstracting  it  from  the 

^Leedies  again  have  the  advantage  of  being  readily  applied 
and  are  not  so  formidable  to  the  patient;  they  can  also  be  used 
in  situations  where  the  cups  cannot  be  placed ;  and  as  the 
blood  is  withdrawn  more  slowly  they  are  better  adapted  to  those 
case*  in  which  we  do  not  wish  to  produce  the  more  depressing; 
effect  of  a  apid  abstraction  of  blood.    On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  bleeding  from  them  cannot 
be s topped  at  pleasure,  so  certainly  as  from  the  meed  won.  d 
of  the  scarificators,  and  therefore  their  use  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  avoided,  where  we  apprehend  a  ^™^C^S 
of  the  system  ;  for  this  reason  cupping  a  to  be  preferred  in. paq. 
dice.  They  are  also  apt  in  some  persons  to  cxc-ite  c  ,  ipe  a,anj 
therefore  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  whether  there  ex  sis ,  t 
tendency  in  the  individual ;  then-  use  should  also  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  where  there  is  a  possibility  ot  the  patienl 
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receiving  the  infection  of  this  disease,  either  from  its  genera] 
prevalence  at  the  time,  or  from  the  possibility  of  its  being  con- 
veyed, as  in  hospitals,  by  nurses  or  other  attendants. 

Scarification  is  chiefly  employed  in  superficial  inflammation, 
as  of  the  integuments  or  areolar  tissue  immediately  underneath 
them,  and  has  the  advantage  of  directly  unloading  the  smaller 
vessels. 

(1.)  The  effects  of  general  bleeding  are  commonly  stated  to 
be— 1,  a  diminution  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action ;  2,  a  derivation  of  the  blood  from  the  inflamed  part ; 
3,  a  modification  of  the  character  of  the  blood  itself. 

The  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  heart,  by  which  the 
contraction  of  its  cavities  is  excited  and  maintained;  and 
although  the  heart  of  some  animals  will  continue  to  act  for  a 
time,  even  after  removal  from  the  body,  yet  the  effect  of  loss  of 
blood  upon  persons  in  health,  as  well  as  that  of  obstruction  to 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  ventricle  in  disease,  shows  that 
the  consequence  of  a  withdrawal  of  this  stimulus  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.    At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  observed  that  this  depression  is  not 
entirely  owing  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
accustomed  stimulus  from  the  heart,  but  also  to  the  rapid 
removal  of  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata  ■ 
though  the  effect  of  this  latter  has,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
speaking  of  syncope,  been  considerably  over-estimated.    Still  it 
is  an  important  fact  "  that  when  blood  is  drawn  in  the  erect 
Posture,  so  that  the  influence  of  gravitation  co-operates  with 
tnat  ot  the  operation  iii  weakening  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
neacl,  not  only  are  the  sensations  and  consciousness  of  the 
patient,  i.  e.,  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata, 
much  sooner  affected ;   but  the  heart's  own  action  is  much 
•sooner  impaired  than  when  the  same  quantity  is  taken  from  a 
patient  lying  horizontally  :  a  most  remarkable  diminution  of 
W  ™?UTi,-    tJie  Pulsations  is  thus  very  frequently  effected, 
puke  falling  for  example,  from  120  to  GO  in  a  minute,  at 
nrnrW ™?..tSneJiat  ftutltness  and  transient  insensibility  are 
produced.  *    We  perceive  then  that  the  depressing  agency  of 

poterfuTbutttld,Ti!he  r  rore      and  atfi^  2£ 

power  ul,  but  on  the  other  hand  more  transient,  acting  through 
•        .nd  medulla  oblongata,  and  producing  an  effect  We 
mat  oi  sudden  concussion  or  shock,-the  other  more  gradual 
i  'ln1':  Patent,  ariring  from  the  abstraction  of  the  Si 

Sons  even  1  T*  *™  n?ode8  of  action-  that  some 

E  , ^hen  labouring  under  inflammation  of  an  active 
cll^acter,  will,  ,(  bled  m  a  full  stream,  and  in  an  erect  position! 

•  Alison's  '  Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice,'  p.  217. 
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become  faint  before  blood  has  been  drawn  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  permanent  effect  upon  the  disease ;  although  if  it  be 
drawn  slowly,  and  when  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent  position, 
the  desired  impression  may  be  produced  before  faintness  comes 
on.  This  effect  of  blood-letting  upon  the  nervous  system  must 
act  also  upon  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  healthy  condition  in  the 
inflamed  part,  viz.,  the  due  supply  of  nervous  influence,  and 
consequently  materially  affect  the  character  of  the  inflammatory 
lymph,  and  its  subsequent  progress  towards  organization  or 
degeneration. 

(2.)  It  is  not,  however,  solely  by  diminishing  the  injecting 
force  of  the  heart  that  bleeding  acts  in  relieving  the  distension 
and  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part ;  it  does  so 
in  some  degree  by  diminishing  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  the 
system,'  but  still  more  by  what  appears  to  be  a  withdrawal  of 
the  blood,  from  the  part  affected,  to  that  whence  the  blood  is 
drawn  :  this  effect  is  termed  derivation,  and  the  precise  mode 
in  which  it  is  brought  about  requires  further  investigation. 
Whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  it  is  the  mere  result  of  the 
contractility  of  the  vessel  causing  a  flow  to  any  part  where  an 
opening  is  made  ;  or  whether,  as  Haller,  with  perhaps  more 
reasou^considered,  it  cannot  be  explained  upon  merely  mecha- 
nical principles,  certain  it  is  that  this  derivation  maybe  seen  to 
take  place  in  the  smaller  vessels  when  one  of  them  is  punctured 
under  the  microscope  ;  and  according  to  Haller  the  movement 
often  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  invert  the  natural 
course  of  the  circulation.    Such  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  general  blood-letting  must  exert  a  similar  in- 
fluence, upon  the  blood  stagnating  in  inflamed  parts  ;  and  that 
some  such  result  is  produced  independently  of  the  diminution 
of  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  is  shown  by  the  tact  ot  blood- 
letting liaving  the  effect  of  reducing  inflammatory  action  m 
certain  cases  where  the  pulse  is  very  small,  as  in  inflammation 
situated  about  the  stomach ;  and  where  also  the  pulse  alter  the 
bleeding  becomes  fuller  or  stronger  than  before. 

It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  topical  bleeding  would  be  the 
most  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  derivation,  and  such  is  actually 
found  to  be  the  case  in  practice;  ami  indeed  it  is  when. the 
force  of  the  heart's  action  has  been  reduced  by  general  bleed- 
gf  or  has  'subsided,  under  the  use  of  other  remedies  or  from 
the  disease  assuming  a  less  acute  form,  that  we  find  topical 
ce£?S  S  marked  efficacy  m  relieving the :  local  conges- 
tion At  the  same  time  general  bleednig  is  not  without  its  del  - 
vativetffeot!  as  seen  in  the  instance  of  abdominal  inflammation 
IltldySed  to;  and  topical  bleeding  in  some  forma  exerts 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels |S  when  blood  is  taken  freely  by  a  dextrous  cupper,  and 
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also  when  leeches  are  applied  to  young  children,  in  wliom  they 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  general  bleeding  ;  so  that  the 
primary  object  of  general  bleeding  for  inflammation  is  to  reduce 
the  action  of  the  heart,  although  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  a 
considerable  derivative  influence;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  we  use  topical  bleeding,  as  cupping  or  leeches,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  its  derivative  agency  in  relieving  the  gorged 
vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  exerts 
some  influence  on  the  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  is  also  important  in 
practice,  tending  to  show  that  the  derivative  action  of  local 
bleediDg  is  not  to  be  explained  upon  merely  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ;  namely,  that  it  is  useful  when  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  near  an  inflamed  internal  organ,  (as  to  the  surface 
of  the  chest  corresponding  to  an  inflamed  portion  of  lung,) 
although  there  be  no  continuity  of  vessels  between  the  surface 
from  which  the  blood  is  drawn,  and  the  inflamed  part. 

(3.)  There  is  again  another  result  of  blood-letting  in  inflam- 
mation, the  nature  and  extent  of  which  still  require  further 
elucidation,  and  that  is  the  alteration  produced  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  itself.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
leading  characteristic  of  inflamed  blood  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  flbrine  and  colourless  corpuscles,  as  well  as  an 
increase  m  the  fibrillatmg  or  contractile  force  of  the  former 
.Now  that  these  conditions  proper  to  inflamed  blood  are  re- 
duced by  bleeding,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  effect 
°Lr0,  °1. tbree  bleedings  upon  the  thickness,  and  firmness 
at  the  buffy  coat.  Whether  the  cause  of  this  be  the  abstraction 
ot  a  portion  of  the  flbrine,  or  whether  it  consist  in  diminution  of 
i  s  vital  contractility,  or  whether  it  be  brought  about  through 
the  influence  of  the  nerves,  we  are  perhaps  at  present  hardly  in 
thTiatteT      determiue'  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  discard 

Another  important  effect  of  blood-letting,  especially  if 
repeated,  is  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles- 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  this  element  of  the  blood  does  not  diminish  the 
tendency  to  inflammation  in  the  system,  and  consequently  this 
consideration  weighs  rather  against  the  too  active  use  of  deple- 
tion than  m  favour  of  its  repeated  performance.  1 
ancl  tw!  Wh?1f,  ttaPP6*™  lhat  the  diminution  of  the  force 
Z-entq  0t  ft  heavt  S, acti0n' and  of  the  incre*sed  atrial 
Srt  o7i ft  reslfammS  the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  injure 

C'd~fwlahS°+i  U'VrMus  that  altered  conditio,,  of  he 
Wood  (which,  though  it  maybe  the  consequence  rather  than 

t  Tun  thV"11;mmi;:,i""'  ia  "»  «  effectual  ]  W 
lno  it  up),  are  the  immediate  results  which  we  may  hope  to 
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obtain  by  blood-letting  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  in  this 
way  necessarily  cut  short  the  inflammation,  or  that  in  those 
cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  remedy  has  been  without 
good  effect  even  if  the  disease  has  extended,  or  inflammatory 
effusions  have  taken  place  after  its  use,  since  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  may  have  been  restrained, 
and  the  character  of  the  effusion  modified  so  as  to  favour  its 
absorption  ;  the  effect  of  the  bleeding  under  such  circumstances 
being  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Alison,  "  it  disposes  to  a  favour- 
able°termination.''  Neither,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  when  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion has  taken  place  after  blood-letting,  and  the  inflammation 
has  afterwards  extended,  or  inflammatory  effusions  of  an  un- 
favourable character  have  taken  place,  that  the  use  of  the 
remedy  lias  been  without  any  ill  effect,  since  it  may  have 
modified  the  character  of  the  effusion  beyond  the  point  which 
favours  its  absorption,  and  consequently  have  promoted  its 
defeneration  and  disintegration  :  the  effect  of  the  bleeding 
under  such  circumstances  will  have  been  to  dispose  to  an  un- 
favourable termination. 

Havin-  now  passed  in  review  the  different  methods  ot 
abstracting  blood,  we  are  better  prepared  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  performed 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammations.  That  bleeding,  when 
applied  at  the  right  tune  and  under  fitting  circumstances,  has 
the  power  of  subduing  inflammations,  equalling  or  even  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  remedy,  is  a  truth  equal  ed,  if  not 
surpassed  in  importance  by  another,  viz.,  that .when  ill-timed  as 
regards  the  period  of  the  inflammation,  or  performed  m  defiance 
of  contrary  indications,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation or  the  condition  of  the  patient,  blood-letting  is  as  inju- 
rious as  regards  the  progress  of  the  former,  as  it  is  dangerous 

t0B  ^rlps  ougMalways  to  be  remembered  that  the  number 
of  cases  inwhich  bleeding  is  admissible  is  far  less  &an  those >  m 
which  it  is  injurious,  or  even  dangerous  :  >^*J 
certain! V  ou^ht  to  have  great  weight  m  doubtful  cases  tnou  n 
5 does  Lt  impugn  theV-iples  which .  should  See  - 
the selection  of  those  to  which  it  is  applicable,    lnese  tun 
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degeneration  and  decay,  and  consequently  render  it  incapable 
of  being  either  organized  or  absorbed. 

It  is  not  indeed  possible  here,  to  give  special  rides  for  the 
application  of  these  principles,  they  must  be  reserved  till  we 
come  to  speak  of  special  inflammations ;  but  experience  has 
furnished  us  with  certain  general  indications,  which  must  on  all 
occasions  be  borne  in  mind. 

First  of  all  we  must  look  to  the  external  conditions  affecting 
the  patient :  thus,  in  some  situations  bleeding  is  generally  better 
borne  than  in  others — in  the  country,  for  instance,  than  in  large 
towns;  and  by  those  living  on  dry  soils  and  elevated  situations, 
than  by  those  living  in  low  or  marshy  districts.  Again,  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  times,  or,  what  was  called 
by  Sydenham,  the  epidemic  temperament,  has  a  considerable 
influence  in  this  respect ;  e.  g.,  during  the  prevalence  of  several 
epidemics,  bleeding  is  very  ill  borne,  not  only  by  those  in  whom 
inflammation  may  have  supervened,  when  suffering  under  that 
epidemic  ;  but  also  by  others  in  whom  it  would  appear  to  have 
arisen  independently  of  it. 

Old  persons  and  young  children,  generally,  do  not  bear  loss 
of  blood  well,  though  in  both,  especially  the  former,  it  is  some- 
times unavoidable.  Women,  again,  are  less  tolerant  of  bleed- 
ing than  men ;  persons  of  large  bulky  frames,  than  rather 
more -spare,  but  muscular  subjects.  Those  who  have  lived 
poorly,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  sufficiency  of  animal  food; 
those  who  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance,  or  exhausted 
by  long-continued  previous  disease,  are  especially  susceptible 
of  the  depressing  effects  of  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  those  who  live,  as  it  is  termed,  generously,  are 
less  tolerant,  either  of  disease  or  blood-letting,  than  those 
who  are  abstemious  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  When, 
again,  inflammation  supervenes  upon  fever,  especially  of  a 
typhoid  character,  there  is  not  the  same  power  to  bear  loss 
of  blood,  as  in  the  same  inflammation  occurring  under  different 
circumstances. 

The  state  of  the  pulse,  again,  affords  the  most  reliable  indica- 
tions as  to  the  tolerance  of  blood-letting.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
when  there  is  a  frequent  and  strong  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricles, associated  with  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  artery,  which 
is  the  condition  produced  by  active  inflammation  in  a  sound  con- 
stitution; and  which,  as  wo  have  already  explained,  manifests 
use  11  by  a  frequent,  hardly-compressible,  and  moderately-full 
pulse,  which  is  also  rather  sharper  than  in  health,  owing  to  the 
ventricular  contractions  taking  place  somewhat  more  suddenly 
When  bleeding  is  performed  under  these  circumstances  it  will' 
:;o.mn,Mdv,,;  found  that  ,..„,  pulse  ,,,„.„„  less  frequent,  iTe" 
and  softer:  there  are,  however,  cases  of  inflammation  iu  which 
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blood-letting  may  be  of  great  service,  but  iu  which  some  of  the 
above  conditions  may  be  wanting,  the  reasons  of  which  excep- 
tions from  the  general  rule  are,  however,  included  in  the 
principles  already  laid  down  :  thus  when  the  inflammation  is 
situated  iu  the  abdomen,  if  it  be  near  the  stomach  or  duo- 
denum, the  pulse  is  not  uncommonly  very  small,  though  sharp ; 
the  depressing  effect  upon  the  heart  through  the  great  plexus  of 
nerves  more  than  counterbalancing  the  exciting  influence  of  the 
inflammation  :  and  from  an  analogous  cause,  viz.,  the  depress- 
in"-  effect  upon  the  nervous  centre,  we  often  have,  in  inflam- 
mation within  the  cranium,  a  slow,  but  hard  pulse,  and  some- 
times an  intermitting  one.  There  are  again  apparent  excep- 
tions of  an  opposite  character,  as,  for  instance,  when  one  or  more 
of  those  conditions  of  the  pidse  are  present,  which  indicate  a 
state  of  the  system  in  which  bleeding  would  be  of  service,  but 
in  which  such  a  state  does  not  really  exist ;  thus  we  may  meet 
with  an  apparently  hard  pulse  in  old  persons,  or  those  who  have 
lived  intemperately,  or  have  followed  very  laborious  occupations, 
or  are  the  subjects  of  visceral  disease  (particularly  that  of  the 
kidneys)  ■  but  here  the  hardness  is  not  in  the  pulse,  but  rather 
in  the  ar'terv  itself,  the  pulse  being  often  abolished  by  very 
moderate  pressure,  the  artery  remaining  like  a  cord  under  the 

The  other  condition  to  which  we  have  alluded,  viz,,  the 
huffy  coat  of  the  blood,  is  one  which  presents  many  excep- 
tions, or  seeming  exceptions,  though  it  is  probable  these  will 
disappear  as  the  subject  is  more  thoroughly  investigated.  \\  e 
have  already  seen  that  inflammation  is  not  the  alone  cause  of 
the  huffy  coat,  but  that  it  depends  partly  upon  the  proportion 
of  flbrine  to  red  corpuscles  ;  partly  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
?he  latter  subside,  proportionally  to  that  with  which  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  former  takes  place  ;  and  partly  upon  the  presence 
and  nronortiou  of  colourless  corpuscles. 

Now  n  inflammation  we  have  observed  the  coincidence  oi 
several   f  these  conditions,  viz.,  the  large  proportion  oi  Jbrme 
thl  iapid  subsidence  of  corpuscles,  owing  m  a  great  measure 
to  their  aggregation  in  rouleaus,  the  increased  contractility  o 
flbrhie  and  the  abundance  of  colourless  corpuscles  :  hence  tin; 
rmftW  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  which  in  the  early  stages  d 

^^fi^X^"^*****  abse  0 
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the  burly  coat  at  the  commencement  of  an  inflammation,  and 
when  we  have  good  evidence  from  other  sources  of  its  existence, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  pro6f  that  the  bleeding  will 
not  prove  beneficial.    For  the  same  reason  we  can  understand 
that  as  long  as  the  inflammatory  action  continues,  this  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  must  be  kept  up,  after  the  period  at 
which  blood-letting  is  beneficial,  as  when  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion has  taken  place,  or  even  ulceration  and  suppuration  have 
commenced  ;  so  that  whilst  in  the  former  case  we  are  not  to 
regard  the  absence  of  the  buffy  coat  as  a  proof  of  the  impro- 
priety of  bleeding,  we  must  not,  in  the  latter,  receive  its  pre- 
sence as  an  evidence  of  its  expediency.  Again,  in  anasmia  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  fibrine,  proportionately  to  the  red  cor- 
puscles, and  therefore  one  of  the  conditions  favouring  the  for- 
mation of  the  buffy  coat,  which  is  accordingly  found°to  occur 
without  the  presence  of  inflammation,  or  any  other  condition 
indicating  the  use  of  the  lancet.    Not,  however,  that  we  are  to 
inter  irorn  this,  that  because  there  exists  an  aiie-emic  condition 
there  can  therefore  be  no  inflammation,  for  the  subjects  of 
anaemia  are  as  prone  to  inflammation  as  otliers,  or  even  more  so 

•bu*  w™st  look  for       proofs  of  its  existence  elsewhere  than 
in  tne  butty  coat. 

The  danger  of  death  occurring  directly  from  the  loss  of 
blood  need  hardly  be  considered,. when  the  operation  is  per- 
formed by  or  under  the  direction  of,  a  duly-qualified  practi- 
tioner (and  by  none  other  should  it  ever  be  allowed  to  be 
undertaken)  since  there  are  always  the  premonitory  signs  of 
paleness  collapse,  cold  sweat,  failing  pulse,  &c. ;  but  in  esti 
mating  the  direct  ill  effects  of  excessive  depletion,  we  must 
not  forget,  that  after  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  there  cZ- 
™« ■  nfe«  UC8  ai  reactT'  accompanied  by  a  fulness  and  sharp- 
riiSn      Pd'KVaiid  an  apparently  febrile  heat  of  skin,  with 

thf  n  V       mldUS  auHum'  Which         be  mistaken  by 

ti  e  unwary  for  a  return  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  be 
■WPoaed  to  indicate  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding,  which  if  not 

eS  L dan?fr°US  t0  thG  P!ltieut'  W0lUd  ha™  ™  i^'ious 
effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  state  of  vas- 
cular  excitement  is,   however,  tolerably  well   known  and 

S  ST"'      PUlSe'  Wl,'ich-is  M1  S'^ed 

times  even  sharp  (having  what  is  familiarly  known  as  tha 

bSShT  ^  (mfS  fl'°m  the  teue  "^mmaZy  pulse 
s  n   11  blCed'ng  18  i^ted,  in  its  want  of  hardnesj  for  it 

sLtent  JiC°mpre?SedVthe  lluat  of  the  skin  to0  *  never  pe - 
JJtent,  disappearing  when  the  clothes  are  removed  from  ti  e 

Tn  ,S  Pall0r  of, Ule  Ul>» !  ^d  the  giddiness,  and  Jt£ 
ben       f   mc*ea?ed  l'y       "'•"•|.  and  relieved  by  the  recum 
bent,  poslm-c.    This  state  of  things  may  indeed  co-exi  3 


it  with 
n 
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the  persistence  of  inflammation,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  condi- 
tion, or  stage  of  inflammation,  in  which  blood-letting  is  no 
longer  beneficial. 

The  dread  of  subsequent  and  permanent  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution by  bleeding,  is,  by  some,  regarded  as  chimerical :  yet 
although  the  apprehension  of  immediately  setting  up  dropsy 
may  be  discarded  as  visionary,  there  are,  nevertheless,  good 
grounds  for  believing  that,  when  bleeding  has  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  produce  a  deficiency  of  fibrine  and  red  corpuscles, 
which  is  among  the  known  effects  of  repeated  loss  ot  blood, 
this  deficiency  is  often  very  slowly  repaired,  and  that,  as  long 
as  it  exists,  there  will  (besides  the  ill  effects  upon  the  present 
inflammation),  be  a  tendency  in  any  future  inflammation  to 
assume  an  aplastic  or  cacoplastic  character;  and  further,  that 
(his  poor  condition  of  the  blood  has  in  several  instances  given 
rise  first  to  functional,  and  afterwards  to  organic  disease  ol  the 
heart,  of  which  dropsy  has  been  one  of  the  least  serious  con- 

Seineisp^kmg  of  blood-letting  as  a  means  of  procuring  ^so- 
lution of  the  inflammation,  we  may  be  supposed  to  assume 
that  it  is  applied  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  before 
......  or  at  all  events  extensive,  effusion  has  taken  place,  and  it 

Ho  tnis  period  that  it  is  specially  applicable;  but  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here  to  observe,  that  when  plastic  effusion 
Hs  taken  place,  it  is  to  be  used  with  caution,  since  here 

s  great  danger  of  causing  the  effused  lymph  to  break  down 
into  suppuration  (together  with  the  parts  ^^f.1^8 
Wn  effused)   bv  diminishing  the  vital  power.    It  is  true, 

ndecd  &at  wc  cLmonlv  have  different  parts  of  an  organ  in 

rul,  ana,  conscqucn^,  diminution  in 

which  anything  tending  ^P^^  \ ^Tuch  a  ten- 
convert  into  a  deBtm^tive  one,  mca     ej  ^  tf 

dency,  and  more  e^^y.^Xl^e  in  L  character  of  the 
further  than  this-t here  is  ^T^miuo.  kss,  0r  alternating 
febrile  symptoms,  the  heat  of  k m  k  - v>sibU,  though 
with  cbiUs  or  perflations  th  opulse  *     -    -    P  ^  li>(.a, 

quicker  and  more  irritable,  and  in e  ong 
symptoms  either,  not  subsiding,  01  increasing 
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to  apprehend  not  only  that  the  time  for  blood-letting  has  passed 
but  that  the  part  which  has  been  inflamed,  or,  at  least,  a  portion 
of  it,  is  already  undergoing  a  process  of  disorganization,  or,  if  it 
be  a  membranous  surface,  that  its  increased  secretion  is  becoming 
puriform.  6 

The  kind  of  inflammation  is  also  important  in  reference  to 
the  expediency  of  bleeding.     In  scrofulous  or  aplastic  in- 
flammation, not  only  is  there  greater  risk  of  increasing  the  dis- 
organization by  reducing  the  vital  power;  but  it  is  also  found 
as  a  matter  oi  experience,  that  such  inflammations,  even  at 
their  outset,  are  little,  if  at  all,  controlled  by  bleeding  ;  and  as 
the  tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  is  increased  by  debilitating 
causes  and  great  evacuations,  we  incur  the  risk  of  aggravating 
ttie  primary  and  constitutional  mischief.     In  rheumatic  in- 
flammation  again,  under  favourable  circumstances,  there  is 
much  benefit  from  a  full  bleeding  at  the  very  commencement 
and  this  benefit  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  similarity' 
to  ordinary  inflammation,   and   that,   too,  when  there  is 
metastasis  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation  to  internal  parts 
as  the  pericardium  or  pleura;  and,  perhaps,  in  cases  such 
as  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  proneness  to  metastasis  t 
d.mimS  ,ed  byit;  but  where  the  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  extremities  has  existed  for  many  days,  or  is  of  a  less 
active  character,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  that  IroZ- 
ness  is  increased,  if  under  the  influence  of  the  depletion  the 
former  recedes  suddenly  from  the  extremities     In  gout  Jhe 

n\mo°  aS°t  iZ  inXY  aS  K  ^ 

moic  apt,  than  m  the  former  case,  to  g  ve  rise  to  retroce^im, 

of  the  inflammation,  followed  by  a  gouty  affection /of  an  Sam 

matory,  or  of  a  neuralgic,  character!  of  some  vital'  organ 

In  specific  inflammations  of  the  skin,  as  erysipelas  or  small 

pox,  bleeding  is  to  be  avoided.    In  all  such  case    we  have 

1  tlmfwWb  Wt  a-mfl°re  dangerous  disease-  namety!  fever 
so  that  whether  the  inflammation  belong,  as  it  were  to  tho 

must  be  further  borne  in  mind,  that  the  agency  of  this  specific 
aonal  exceptions  occurring,  perhaps  1,  £   ,', ' \'  1  '  d,jubt- ^a- 
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life  is  the  less,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  the 
crater  dan-er  and  where  it  will  he  the  safe  course  to  cheek 
the  latter  by  early  and  decisive  antiphlogistic  measures..  In 
Smat  nl  he  relative  amount  of  these  dangers,  there  is  of 
co™ evasion  for  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  ;  the  great,, 
or  ess  tendency  to  depression  in  the  fever  on  the  one  hand  and 

utfammafaon   who  1  as  I eu  ?       ^  alread  pro. 

to  diminish  the  ^""^^SS^feSSiSto^tt  the 

to^^^ljjg^^^^  chauge,  especially 
disease,  or,  wheie  theie  lias  Dee  the  due 

in  the  viscera  of  the  ^hest  ^e  hlood  &  impeded,  there  is  a 
elaboration  or  depuration  of  g™^,^  0f  the  blood, 
deficiency  in  the  more ^C^f^ Abundance  of  which 
the  fibrine,  and  red  corpuscles,  upon ■  ™,  As  instances 
the  tolerance  of  blood-lettmg  B^ggS^  OCOurring 
of  the  above,  we  need  merely  notee   ^  leucorrno3a>^ 

in  females  ^^£^%^SXlb»  subjects  of  old 
inflammations  of  the  lungs,  «ro  abdomen,  supervening 
emphysema-inflammation  mthm  to ^^^Ution  0f 

Ss^S^S  i^r  Sects  of  disease  of  the 

to  bloodletting  as  an  ^^^Vl^ 
administration  of  purgatives J  a  ^  ^ 

the  surface  of  the  imico     mega  an °  °  fajcal  matter, 

intestines,  have  of  "f^ 

which  when  lodged  t  >cr  -  '  ^ «  ?  remedies, 
tion,  and  interferes  With  to  a    ™  ^  of  this  mem- 

and_by  carrying  oft  sun  m    or  may  even  prove  an 

brane-aid  the  action  of  b tood  let     ,  to  apprehend 

efficient  substitute  for  it,  vbere  J^re  and  they  may 

that  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient  to  ^  _ 

be  so  exhibited  when  there  is  no  grouna       d  ^  ^  , 

mation  of  the  membrane;  them !IS  tha1  which 
may  excite  it,  or  produce  a  depression  g 
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ensues  from  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Their  best  effect  is  there- 
fore obtained  from  a  few  active  doses  at  the  beginning  of  an 
inflammation,  so  combined  as  botli  to  excite  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  whole  tube,  and  increase  the  secretion  from  the 
intestinal  membrane.  The  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  the 
combination  of  jalap  and  calomel,  senna  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  senna  with  manna  and  tartrate  of  potass,  to  which  last 
a  small  quantity  of  tartar-emetic  may  often  be  added  with 
advantage ;  the  union  of  several  of  these  will  be  found  most 
effectual :  e.  g.,  a  moderate  dose  of  jalap  and  calomel  may  be 
given  at  once,  and  a  draught  of  salts  and  senna  after  a  few 
hours.* 

_  We  have  alluded  to  irritation  existing  in  the  gastrointes- 
tinal membrane  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  purgatives ;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  also  great  caution 
requisite  in  their  exhibition  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  intestines,  since  rest  of  the  part  inflamed  is  a 
most  important  element  in  the  rational  treatment  of  such 
disease. 

Next  in  order  to  purgatives,  as  evacuants  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammation,  are  emetics  :  these  in  the  first  instance  effect,  as 
regards  the  stomach,  the  same  object  as  purgatives  do,  in  regard 
to  the  intestines  ;  they  remove  matter,  which  being  lodged  there, 
would  increase  the  irritation,  and  moreover  interfere  with  the 
action  of  other  remedies;  but,  beyond  this,  several  emetics,  as 
antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and  colchicum,  produce  a  depression 
which  is  often  very  efficacious  in  the  commencement  of  an 
inflammation.  This  may  be  well  illustrated  bv  the  effect  of  a 
lull  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  or  of  that  drug  combined  with  ipeca- 
cuanha, in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  termed  cynanche.  There  is,  it  is  believed,  some  danger 
to  be  apprehended  in  certain  instances,  from  the  possibility  of 
an  injurious  determination  of  blood  being  excited  by  the  act 
of  vomiting.  The  danger  from  this  cause  in  inflammatory 
aflections  m  the  cranium,  has  probably  been  exaggerated; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  suspect  a  tendency  to  venous 
congestion,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
same  caution  is  likewise  applicable  to  venous  congestion  within 

*  (1.)  Ijl  Pulv.JaIapse.gr.  xv. 

Hydr.  calorid.  gr.  iij. 
Misce.  ft.  pulv.  stat.  sumend. 
(2.)  IJL  Magnes.  sulphat.  3  iij. 
Tinct.  senna;,  3J. 
Via  antlm,  pot.  tart.  m.  xv. 
Int'tis.  sennas,  3  x. 
Aq.  cami.  5  ss. 
Misce.  ft.  baust.  post  lioras  4°>-  suniead. 
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the  chest,  especially  when  arising  from  organic  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Although  the  use  of  diuretics  has  heen  regarded  hy  many 
as  nearly  confined  to  the  attainment  of  one  object,  namely, 
the  consequent  increase  of  absorption  for  the  removal  ot  drop- 
sical effusion,  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  employed  as  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  other  remedies,  in  reducing  inflammatory 
action.    In  order  to  make  this  apparent,  we  should  call  to 
mind  that  not  only  do  the  kidneys,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  remove,  from  the  blood  its  redundant  water,  and 
with  it  in  solution,  all  excess  in  the  salts  of  the  blood,  and 
such  soluble  matters  as  have  been  absorbed  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  but  have  undergone  no  change  in  the  extreme 
circulation  ;  but  that  they  also  eliminate  highly-mtrogemzed 
substances,  e.  g.,  urea,  urates,  &c    the  products  either  o 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  or  of  "  imperfectly  assimilated 
food  ■"  so  that  not  only  may  free  diuresis,  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, diminish  effusion  arising  from  inflammation  as  well  as 
from  other  causes,  but  also  promote  the  removal  from  the  Mood 
of  matter  which,  if  retained,  will,  by  furnishing  an  additional 
source  of  irritation,  tend  to  keep  up  or  even  to  aggravate  any 
existing  inflammation.    There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
Sat  some  diuretic  substances  can  effect  even 
thus  water   which  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  ot  all  cl  miotics, 
SdSff  iS  removal^  al  the  above-named pities  from 
the  blood,  by  furnishing  an  abundance  of  the  solve mt,  it  t  ot, 
no  more     This  action  of  water  may  often,  where  the  kidneys 
areTellthv,  be  promoted  by  what  may  be  termed  the  direct  or 
stimuMng'  diuretics,  the  agency  of  which,  depends  upon  then 
stimulating  the  kidneys,  probably  by  b emg  earned  to  them 
after  having  been  taken  up  into  the  circulation  ;  ot  this  class  ait 
the  vSe  diuretics,  sqU  broom  ^tah8 
&c.    These  substances  are  very  useful  m  ex crting T  the  acto^ot 

which  the,  were  »<!»i»  Z'°SZ"  Zr,  t ta  "-'"^ 
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acetates,  tartrates,  citrates  of  soda  and  potass."*  These  reme- 
dies, besides  stimulating  the  excreting  function  of  the  kidneys, 
and  increasing  the  volume  of  urine  voided,  actually  increase  the 
metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  the 
solid  contents  of  the  urine. 

Now  if  we  add  to  these  facts  another  equally  well  known, 
namely,  that  the  alkalis  and  their  carbonates  powerfully  dis- 
solve albiunen,  and  then  decompose  it  into  various  secondary 
substances,  we  can  perceive  at  once,  that  this  class  of  diuretics 
affords  a  means,  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  solid  contents  in 
the  blood,  more  particularly  of  albumen,  which  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  inflammations  in  which  other  more  depressing  evacu- 
ants  may  be  deemed  inexpedient,  or  in  which  they  have  already 
been  carried  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  prudence.  Without, 
however,  pursuing  this  subject  further  at  present,  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  in  practice,  diuretics  have  been  found 
useful  adjuncts  to  other  evacuants  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation, and,  as  such,  have  long  been  used  by  practical  men, 
though  the  principles  upon  which  their  efficacy  depended,  and 
the  rules  according  to  which  they  should  be  selected,  may  not 
have  been  very  clearly  apprehended.  There  is  another  principle 
according  to  which  diuretics  will  be  found  especially  serviceable 
in  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  and  of  the 
liver,  namely,  that  the  kidneys  are  in  some  measure  auxiliaries 
to  those  great  depurating  organs,  and  have  a  kind  of  compensa- 
tory action  to  them,  so  that  not  only  may  an  increase  in  their 
action,  dimmish  the  ill  effects  which  would  arise  in  the  system 
generally,  from  the  imperfect  depuration  of  the  blood,  through 
disease  of  the  above-named  organs,  but  also  diminish  the  amount 
ol  function  required  to  bo  performed  by  them,  and  thus  favour 
the  condition  most  essential  to  the  recovery  from  acute  inflam- 
mation, namely,  rest. 

™The«-n<:xt,  of  evacuation  is  diaphoresis,  or  sweating 
J.  lie  effect  oi  diaphoretics  in  inflammatory  complaints  is  not  as 
p.  Alison  observes,  easily  referred  to  any  fixed  principle  ;  and 
m  those  cases  where  a  free  perspiration  is  speedily  followed,  or 
attended  by  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  we 
cannot  readily  determine  whether  the  diaphoresis  was  in  anv 
way  a  cause  oi  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  or  only  the 

with  1 1  i  i"'f;r  S°me  ?ther  callsc'  wUch  a  shared  in  common 
mth  that subsidence  :  there  may,  again,  be  diaphoresis  in  many 
mfl.UMmal.ons  especially  of  serous  membranes,  without  an? 
£Wtion  of  the .  symptoms;  but  then,  are  also  other  inflam^ 
nations,  chiefly  those  0f  the  mucous  membranes,  and  perhaps 
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also,  some  of  the  secreting  organs,  as  well  as  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation, in  which  a  free  diaphoresis,  maintained  for  several  days, 
is  evidently  beneficial;  so  that  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  disease,  in  our  expectation  of  relief  from 
sudorific  medicines;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  active  state  of  any  inflammation,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  make  use  of  diaphoretic  remedies,  of  which  the  action 
is  attended  or  preceded  by  any  vascular  excitement— a  caution 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  premature  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  the  warm  bath  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  ot 
children. 

Another  class  of  remedies  used  for  depressing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  comprises  those  medicines  which 
are  termed  sedative  ;  of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  important  is 
the  tartar-emetic,  or  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony.  Whether 
indeed  its  depressing  effect  upon  the  circulation  is  altogether 
independent  of  its  nauseating  action,  may  very  well  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
former  is  often  very  considerable  when  the  latter  is  very  slight, 
and  may  frequently  be  continued  long  after  it  has  ceased.    1  ho 
use  of  the  tartar  emetic  for  this  purpose  was  first  practised 
manv  Years  ago  in  this  coimtry;  but  was  carried  to  a  much 
heater  extent  by  Easori,  an  Italian  physician  who  prescribed 
as  much  as  from  10  to  120  grains  in  the  course  of  the  twenty^ou 
hours.    In  this  coimtry,  however,  it  is  seldom  found  that  much 
more  than  from  half  a  grain  to  a  gram  can  be  given  at  a  dose 
withoufexciting  some  degree  of  nausea  and  it  "generally 
been  deemed  expedient  to  push  it  much  further ;  but ;  even ^  thus 
used  it  produces,  in  addition  to  the  nausea,  a  diminution  in  the 
action  oPf  £  heart  and  arteries,  sinking  of  the  pulse  paleness 
Sness  and  moistrire  of  the  skin,  and  often  a  great  relid  to  *e 
symptoms  ;   and  is,  therefore,  a  powerful  ; r d mict ^ to  other 
measures  in  many  inflammatory  diseases.    It  is  found  to  De 
SX  beneficial  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  J 
Sucousmembrane  of  the  lungs  an d  arr-passa gMjtao  of  the 
H.lnevs  when  its  use  is  not  contramdicated  by  sickness  ,  ami  m 

cularly  in  those  ^^^^t^S^S^ 
those  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  P^ges. 
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smaller  as  well  as  softer,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the 
contractility  of  the  arteries  were  diminished,  whilst  the  force  of 
the  heart's  action  remained  the  same.    Laennec,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  its  use  in  very  large  doses,  at  one  time 
supposed  that  it  acted  as  a  revulsive  or  counter-irritant  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  an  opinion,  however, 
which  he  subsequently  abandoned,  and  which,  if  true,  must  be 
received  as  an  argument  against  its  use,  rather  than  in  favour 
of  it.    Judging  from  its  effects,  we  should  be  led  to  the  opinion 
that  it  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  whole  vascular  system,  reducing 
the  injecting  force  of  the  heart,  and,  consequently,  the  fulness 
aud  volume  of  the  pulse— diminishing  the  contractile  force  of 
the  arteries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  hardness  of  the  pulse. 
The  result  of  these  two  modes  of  action  must  be  to  reduce  the 
force  by  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  distended  capil- 
laries, and  enable  them  to  clear  themselves  by  their  own  con- 
tractility.   So  far,  the  action  of  antimony  upon  the  heart  and 
arteries  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  abstraction 
of  blood,  and  the  immediate  consequences  are  nearly  the  same, 
since  it  sometimes  produces  a  great  depression  of  the  heart's 
action,  which,  when  it  does  occur,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  syncope  from  bleeding,  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  saturation 
of  the  system  by  a  poison.    On  the  other  hand,  we  can,  by 
Carefully-regulated  doses  of  antimony,  maintain  a  sedative  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart  for  a  much  longer  time  than  would 
be  safe,  or  even  possible,  by  repeated  abstraction  of  blood, 
bo  tnat,  while  antimony,  in  the  so-called  "  heroic  "  dose  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  substitute  for  blood-letting  more  dangerous 
than  blood-letting  itself,  it  may  often,  in  moderate  doses,  be 
used  with  great  advantage  where  the  loss  of  blood  would  be  ill 
borne;  and  used  in  the  same  manner  after  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  it  is  a  very  serviceable  agent  for  maintaining  the  effect 
produced  and  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  the  repetition  of 
the  bleeding. 

Digitalis  is  another  powerful  means  of  depressing  the  activity 
ot  the  circulation,  aud  may  therefore  afford  some  assistance  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  :  it  should,  however,  be  used 
only  as  an  adjuvant,  and  when  there  is  an  unusual  quickness  of 
"  '  fir8,6'  I?ore  Particularly  in  pulmonic  inflammations.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  digitalis  acts  upon  the  heart  directly,  or 
mediately  through  the  capillary  system ;  but  whatever  be 
its  mode  oi  action,  it  is  certain  that  its  agency  upon  the 

E^„h'eSWKa  derS8inS  and  tnat 

one  great  objection  to  its  employment,  is,  its  being  a  cu- 

Sem7nnf,^180?'  wllld'.Vi;'y,s"meti,""s  be  takc"  ^  mode- 
rate quantities  tor  a  considerable  time  with  apparent  immmitv 
though  at  last  it  acts  as  if  the  whole  had  bSa^ffid 
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in  the  system,  and  was  taking  effect  in  one  overwhelming 
dose. 

Coleliicum  is  another  sedative  to  the  vascular  system,  the^ 
action  of  which  appears  to  be,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  of 
digitalis  :  though  it  is  believed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  have 
moreover  a  specific  effect  upon  gouty  and  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tions :  it  is  also  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  digitalis  in  the 
treatment  of  common  inflammations,  against  which  we  possess 
other  and  safer  remedies. 

Amongst  the  agents  acting  as  sedatives  to  the  vascular  system 
when  the  inflammation  is  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  cold. 
This  remedy,  according  to  Dr.  Alison,  causes  constriction  m 
the  dilated  vessels,  and  prevents  those  congestions  and  stagna- 
tions of  blood,  which  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  inflammatory 
process.  In  order,  however,  to  be  effectual,  it  must  be  applied 
continuously,  and  for  some  hours  together,  otherwise  its  use 
will  be  followed  by  a  reaction  of  the  circulation  ol  the  part  and 
a  return  of  the  inflammation  with  increased  intensity.  When 
the  inflammation  is  severe  and  extensive,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
this  without  risk  of  the  injurious  effects  of  cold  upon  the 
system :  and  where  it  is  of  a  character  liable  to  metastasis, 
this  remedy  cannot  be  applied  without  great  danger  There as 
however  one  class  of  internal  inflammations  m  which  it  has 
been  esteemed  as  peculiarly  beneficial,  viz.,  those  situated 

^Kafaei^dtbeen  stated  that,  associated  with  inflammation, 
and  probably  as  apart  of  the  inflammatory  process  is .great 
ne  vous  excitement  or  irritability.  This  is  little  if  at  all  sub. 
dued  and  in  some  subjects  even  increased,  by  bleeding  ;  01,  if 
dhninished  for  a  time,  it  is  apt  speedily  to  reappear  and  aggra- 
v  de  the  disease.  For  counteracting  this  irritation,  opium  is 
^si  eci  llv  serviceable,  and  is,  therefore,  applicable  to  those 
LWwShT inflammation  is  attended  with  much  pain, 
and  v l  ei    the  nervous  irritability,  together  with  an  a— 

crSSS£  to  tidctolt,,  «.«  U„  m  «. 
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right  to  add,  however,  that  conium  and  hyoscyamus,  especially 
the  latter,  are  most  useful  in  many  inflammatory  diseases  in 
children,  particularly  those  of  the  encephalon. 

One  other  medicine  remains  to  be  considered,  the  value  of 
which  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  though  apparently 
"overlooked  by  most  continental  physicians,  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  British  practitioners,  and  that  medicine  is  mercury. 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  its  usefulness,  like  that  of 
all  other  medicines,  has  been  at  times  greatly  exaggerated,  or 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  indiscriminately  applied,  so  that, 
the  misapplication  has  been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences ;  still,  when  proper  regard  is  paid  to  the  cha- 
racter and  period  of  the  inflammation  as  well  as  to  the  state  of 
the  system  generally,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
.  efficient  of  our  remedies. 

As  regards  the  action  of  mercury  and  the  best  forms  for  its 
administration,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state 
that  mercurial  preparations  have  the  effect,  especially  when 
administered  m  repeated  doses,  of  increasing  the  secretion  from 
the  salivary  glands,  the  liver,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  and  probably  from  the  pancreas  and  kidneys  also 
and  in  so  doing,  they  cause  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  those 
organs  and  hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  explain  its  action,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  inflammation,  upon  the  principle  of  deriva- 
tion, though  it  is  more  probable  that  at  this  period  it  is  chiefly 
serviceable  as  an  evacuant. 

_  It  is,  however  when  given  in  repeated  doses,  and  when  the 
inflammatory  effusions  are  taking  place,  that  it  exerts  its 
greatest  influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease  ;  for  the  effect  of  mercury  is  an  inflammation  of  a 
particular  or  specific  land,  the  gums  becoming  swollen  or  as  it 
18  termed,  spongy,  under  its  influence,  and  after  a  time,  ulcerated 
Ihis  inflammation  is  in  fact  of  an  aplastic  character,  tending  to 
suppuration  and  ulceration,  and  consequently  favouring  °the 
effusion  of  corpuscular  rather  than  of  fibrinous  lymph,  or  when 
lymph  is  effused  promoting  its  degeneration  rather  than  its 
Station.    It  must  be  apparent  from  this,  and  from  what  has 

off  ,i  tl  V  T  °i  H1%Sub8equent  progress  of  ^minatory 
eftusion,  that  the  effect  of  mercury,  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 

galism,  or- an  approach  to  it,  must  be  beneficial  or  the  con- 
tra y  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the  seat 

I!'  character  of  the  inflammation,  since  it  may  some  cases 
b*ng  about  that  amount  of  degeneration  which  is  S  con- 

u  '  1-eabsorPti°n  of  the  diffused  matter;  but  in  others 

'".<>•  hurry  on  this  degeneration  to  an  extent  renSfthe 
effusion  incapable  of  being  absorbed,  and  therefore  SM 
',C  CXpeUed  fr0m  the  astern  by  suppuration  and  ulceration 
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and  again— as  we  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  inflammation 
upon  the  pre-existing  tissues  is  to  diminish  their  vitality,  and 
favour  those  degenerations  in  them,  which  we  have  spoken  ot 
as  liable  tn  occur  in  the  new  matter  ;— it  must  follow,  that 
mercury,  by  accelerating  such  changes,  may  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  tissues  into  which  the  inflammatory  effusion  has 

taken  place.  ,.       .  ,  ,. 

The  action  of  mercury  is  not,  however,  limited  to  any  parti- 
cular tissue,  but  under  its  influence,  nutrition  languishes  and 
absorption  proceeds  more  rapidly.     It  produces  moreover 
marked  effects  upon  the  blood  itself,  diminishing;  the  quantity 
of  the  red  corpuscles  and  probably  that  of  the  flbnne  also,  and 
it  is  possibly  in  this  maimer  that  it  determines  the  formation  of 
the  less  highly-vitalized  corpuscular  lymph  m  preference  to  the 
more  highly-vitalized  fibrinous  lymph.     It  may  indeed  be 
objected  to  this  view  of  the  action  of  mercury,  that£anula- 
tious  form  and  ulcers  heal  under  its  influence  though  this 
objection  is  rather  apparent  than  real,  for  such  uleeis  have 
commonly  a  hardened^ase  and  edges,  so  that  the  vessels  sup- 
plying the  granulations  may  have  been  strangulated  by  plastic 
matter  the  material  of  such  induration.  . 
"  It  is'not  however,  as  a  simple  remedy  that  mercury  is ^most 
used,  or  is  most  efficient  in  the  treatment  of    f  ™ t  to 
when  it  is  combined  with  opium,  and,  rftahMjto 
contraindicate  it,  with  antimony,  it  cf stltute*  l^ut 
ciallv  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  many  forms  ol  mnam 
matiL    foi-  whilst,  as  we  have  already  seen  the=erf 
a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  capillaries  and  probably  upon  the 
blood  as  well,  the  antimony  has  a  sedative  action  upon  the 
heS  reducing  the  force,  by  which  the  blood  is  propel ed  to 
the  part  and  the  inflammatory  action  maintained.  Uieopium 

and  fibrous  tissues,  and  also  of  the  P™*^  the  ticnt 
The  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  after  1  mm uiu 
to  approaching  syncope,  (where  the .  nature  of  the  disease 
his  general  condition  appear  to  justify  si cU  a  m c. , 
administer  one  of  the  pills  in  the  iormu he  ( i     )  ,  J  Jen  t 
skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  and  the  bowels  i   t  „,.  „,„ 

(5)  may  be  administered  in  the  interval,    me  qua  , 

*  (3  )  9.  Hydrarg.  oWorid.  gr.  ij. 
Opii,  gr.  ss. 
Antim.  pot.  tart,  gi .  i 
Conserv.  ros.  q.  s,  Misce. 
Ft.pH.  4ta,  vet6to1quaq.  borasumend. 
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calomel  as  well  as  of  the  opium  may,  however,  be  varied 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  every  case.  It  will 
generally  be  found,  after  this  plan  has  been  continued  until  the 
gums  become  slightly  affected,  that  the  constitutional  symptoms 
and  the  signs  of  the  local  disease  begin  to  subside  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  this  will  take  jflace  without  any  evidence  of  the  specific 
action  of  the  mercury. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  must  be  apparent  that 
when  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  inflammation  is 
of  ^destructive  rather  than  of  a  plastic  character,  the  use  of 
mercury,  if  not  altogether  laid  aside,  is  to  be  diminished,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  system,  as  well  as  upon  the  local  disease, 
carefully  watched.     For  the  same  reason,  we  must  use  it 
more  cautiously  when  the  inflammation  attacks  a  tissue,  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  puriform  effusion,  than  when 
it  affects  those  which  ordinarily  pour  forth  plastic  lymph  : 
thus  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous  surface  it  must  not  be 
used  so  freely  as  in  those  of  the  serous  membranes,  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  or  of  the  parenchymatous  viscera.    There  are 
also  certain  states  of  the  system  in  which  there  is  a  dimi- 
nished power  of  throwing  out  plastic  lymph,  of  which  a  re- 
markable instance  is  afforded  in  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
diathesis.    As  this  want  of  power  often  depends,  in  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  deficiency,  in  the  blood,  of  fibrine  and  red 
corpuscles,  especially  the  former,  mercury  is  to  be  used  with 
the  greatest  caution,  since  by  its  tendency  to  aggravate  the 
constitutional  fault  it  favours  the  unhealthy  and  destructive 
action  which  inflammation  in  such  constitutions  is  peculiarly 
apt  to  assume.    In  those  also,  in  whom  there  exists  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  already  described  under  the  term  anaimia 
there  is  an  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  action  of  mercury' 
whether  the  ana?mia  be  spontaneous,  or  whether  it  be  the  result 
ot  loss  of  blood,  of  other  discharges,  or  of  visceral  disease  ;  in 
such  subjects,  not  only  is  there  the  greatest  clanger  of  the  in- 
flammation assuming  a  destructive  character  under  the  influence 
ot  mercury,  but  also  is  its  specific  effect  upon  the  mouth  and 
gums  apt  to  take  place  with  the  greatest  violence,  leading  to 
excessive  salivation,  ulceration,  sloughing,  and  necrosis  of°the 


(  '■)  R.  Hydr.  cnlorid.  gr.  ij. 
Opii,  gr.  j. 

Antim.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i 
Consorv.  res.  q.  s.  MIsco. 
Ft.  pil.  4ta,  vel  6ta,  guaq.  hora  sumend. 

C5-)  R-  Antim.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ,7. 

Llq.  amnion,  acotat.  3  ill. 
Mist,  campb.  3  v-  Misce. 
Ft.  liaust. 
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jaw-bones ;  but  even  where  there  are  no  signs  by  which  we 
might  suspect  the  intolerance  of  mercury,  we  sometimes  find 
furious  salivation  set  up  by  very  moderate  doses,  and  some- 
times when  we  do  suspect  this  intolerance  we  are  compelled  to 
run  the  risk  of  its  consequences  rather  than  let  an  inflammation 
proceed  uncontrolled  which  has  resisted  other  means,  or  in 
which  they  would  be  inapplicable.    A  vast  number  of  remedies 
have  consequently  been  suggested  for  checking  salivation 
purging  and  blistering  behind  the  ears  are  undoubtedly  ol 
service  for  this  purpose,  and  the  various  astringent  gargles  are 
useful  in  ordinary  eases,  as  those  of  alum,  or  what  is  betWr,  ot 
alum  bark,  and  myrrh  (G)  ;  *  the  chloride-of-soda  (7)  t  gargle 
is  also  to  be  recommended  when  there  is  a  very  offensive  fcetor 
That  of  brandy  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  recommended 
by  Dr  Watson  in  his  lectures,  is  perhaps  the  best  ot  a  1  where 
the  flow  of  saliva  is  excessive,  and  the  soreness  ot  the  gums 
very  "-real.     Very  destructive   sloughing,  which  sometimes 
ensues'  will  however  be  often  best  counteracted  by  bark  and 
wine  and  the  use  of  some  stimulating  application,  sucli  as  the 
gargle  of  nitric  acid.  (8)  t  , 
We  have  hitherto  made  no  special  mention  oi  the  use  ot 
counter-irritants  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  though  they 
have  been  casually  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  metastatic,  and 
one  of  the  modes  by  which  they  act  was  noticed  in  connection 
with  bleeding  under  the  term  derivation.    The  object,  then  of 
counter-irritation  is  to  imitate  this  metastatis    and  make  it 
Sable  for  the  purpose  of  cure  by  transferring  to Jbei surface 
an  inflammation  which  is  going  on  m  some  deep-seated  part  or 
internal  organ.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  as  a  most 
imSortan   rale  in  practice  that  this  mode  of  relief  cannot  be 
attempted  m  every  stage  of  the  inflammation  with  equal  chance 
«  or  salty  to  the  patient     At  t  e  very  ^oinmence- 
ment  of  an  inflammation,  especially  if  it  be  ot  the  Kmc 
t  r  ied  intercurrent,  that  is  to  say,  supervening  m  tiu ,  woae 
7      ,,'     ^qpaoe  we  often  obtain  a  considerable  mitigation 
ol  p'S "andtmetoeVcheck  the  inflammation,  by  the  appl, 

*  (6.)  9-  Aluminis, 

'J'inct.  myrrlUE, 

Mellis  ros.  ail  3  J.  . 

Decoct,  cinchona;  corditol.  5  xiv.  Misce. 

Ft.  Garg. 

+  (1  1  li  Lio.  sodas  chlorinat.  5  vij. 
Ac,,  distillat.  3  vij.  Misce. 
Ft.  Garg. 

1  (8.)  B>  Acid  nitrici,  . 
4  ^  ;     Aq.  distillat.  3  vlij.  Misce. 
Ft.  Gar?. 
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cation  of  some  substance  capable  of  quickly  exciting  one 
which  shall  be  superficial,  and  likely  afterwards  to  subside 
speedily  by  spontaneous  resolution.    Beyond  this  however  it 
is  highly  inexpedient  to  employ  counter-irritation  till  a  more 
advanced  period— until,  in  fact,  the  fever  has  in  some  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  the  local  inflammation  is  assuming  a  more 
chronic  character,  or  is  passing  into  a  state  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching passive  congestion,  or  has  given  rise  to  some  of  its 
characteristic  exudations  ;  for  if  it  be  employed  too  early,  the 
additional  inflammation  excited  by  the  counter-irritant  accele- 
rates the  heart's  action,  and  perhaps,  too,  increases  the  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  blood,  and  may  thereby  aggravate  the 
primary  disease ;  but  if  it  be  done  after  the  skin  has  become 
cooler  and  more  moist,  and  the  pulse  less  frequent  and  softer 
it  will  generally  happen  that  a  great  mitigation  of  the  symptoms 
ensues,  and  in  many  forms  of  inflammatory  effusion,  as  for 
instance,  into  the  pleura,  there  is  no  more  effective  measure 
towards  its  absorption  than  the  application  of  a  blister  In 
chronic  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  counter-irritation  is 
almost  always  applicable. 

When  we  wish  to  relieve  the  pain  of  an  inflammation  not 
attended  with  much  effusion— when,  in  fact,  the  nerves  seem 
principally  involved-such  counter-irritants  as  produce  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  sentient  nerves  are  to  be  preferred  ■ 
e.g.,  what  are  commonly  termed  rubefacients:  when,  again  we 
wish  to  restrain  or  remove  inflammatory  exudation,  a  counter- 
irritant  causing  considerable  effusion  under  the  cuticle  is  to  be 
preierred,  the  vesication  being  afterwards  healed  as  speedilv  as 
possible,  and  the  vesicatory  repeated  after  a  short  interval  in 
the.  same  or  a  neighbouring  part.    When  again  we  wish  to 
check  suppuration  and  ulceration  of  a  chronic  character  going 
for  m,™         ?ai' '  ^°aG  co™ter-irritants  will  be  best  fitted 
If  the  e1  T6  Wh-Cfl  k6ep  UP  a  discharSe  °f  Pterin  matter. 
Woh  nl        m°  mflammatl0U.  Producing  the  slow  effusion  of 
lymph  or  serum,  or  some  perversion  of  nutrition,  as  in  the  cases 
of  chronic  inflammation  with  thickening  of  serous  or  fibrous 
gructure,,,  or  chronic  changes  in  parenchymatous  viscera  (eT 
SuntStltngeS  °f  ?]:tMaiH,  Pull~^),  the  best  mode  fe 
cation     •    1  T  cousfsm  the  repeated  or  continuous  appli 
eation  of  substances  which  stimulate  the  nerves  and  vessels 
Wttout  producing  any  great  vesication.    When,  indeed  such 
S     S^PeCtfd  l°  bc  ^  on  with  great  ac  iv%  coi 
■   on  oi  such   a  nature  as  to  produce  a  considerable 
'    Ion,,  discharge  is  sometimes  serviceable,  as  se tons  and 

discharge  f  tL°  ^ram.ia,  accompanying  that 
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Thus  far  we  have  made  no  mention  of  a  most  important  class 
of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,— namely,  stimu- 
lants; not  from  any  disposition  to  underrate  their  efficiency 
when  applied  to  fit  cases  or  at  the  proper  period:  but  because 
they  are  in  their  action  and  in  the  indications  for  their  employ- 
ment, almost  opposite  to  the  remedies  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
spoken.  If,  indeed,  depletion  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  scale, 
stimulants  should  occupy  the  other.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
shall  not  act  inconsistently  in  applying  to  the  use  of  stimulants 
rules  the  same  in  principle  as  those  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  employment  of  venesection.  We  must  still  keep  in  view 
the  objects— 1st,  of  inducing,  if  possible,  the  resolution  of  the 
inflammation ;  and  2ndly,  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  of  leading 
it  to  a  favourable  termination. 

Now,  in  those  cases  to  which  bleeding  appears  to  be  appli- 
cable we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  that,  its  efficacy  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  upon  a  diminution  of  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action,  by  reducing  which,  we  counteract  one  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  the  inflamed 
part  is  maintained  ;  and  we  have  further  endeavoured  to  point 
out  that  it  is  to  counteract  this  increase,  and  to  obviate  its  effects 
in  aggravating  or  keeping  up  the  inflammatory  action,  that  bleed- 
ing  is°to  be  recommended,  and  not  from  any  belief  in  its  being  a 
remedy  generally  applicable  to  inflammations  as  such,  still  less 
from  any  expectation  of  its  removing  the  fibrinous  or  other 
exudations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.    When,  therefore,  the 
increased  force  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  use 
of  bleeding     We  have  further  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this 
increased  force  is  not  to  be  measured  by  a  jet  into  the  artery 
—which  may  be  the  result  rather  of  a  defect  in  the  tonicity  oi 
the  latter  than  of  an  increase  in  the  injecting  force,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  a  full  but  compressible  pulse-but  by  the 
increase  in  the  resisting  tonicity  of  the  arterial  tunics,  which  is 
characterized  by  a  hard  and  incompressible  pulse.  When   he  e- 
fore,  cases  of  inflammation  present  themselves  m  which  thj 
pulse  though  quick,  is  very  compressible;  and  still  more  if  it  be 
small  as  well  as  compressible  (though  we  attach  much  the  more 
pr  ance  to  its  ready  compressibility  than  to  its  dnnnnshed 
volume),  not  only  is  the  abstraction  of  blood  to  be  abstained 
from,  but  stimulants  may  be  adminis tared  from  the  first  Such 
cases  frequently  occur;  more  so  m  inflammations  of  somj 
tissues  than  of  others;  more  frequently  in  some  localities  than 

no  mini,  ,nv  more  than  we  would  recommend  the  universa 
S^yiSSJjV         same  grounds,  but  becauae  a 
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disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  one  of  the 
causes  by  which  the  inflammatory  action  is  kept  up,  so  we 
would  recommend  the  use  of  bleeding  or  of  the  opposite 
remedies,  stimulants,  according  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
resisting  power  of  the  arterial  tissues  is  excessive  or  defective  ■ 
since  either  condition  must  tend  to  maintain  that  local  hype- 
remia upon  which  the  persistence  of  the  inflammatory  action  in 
great  measure  depends.  The  principles  will,  we  trust,  receive 
turther  elucidation  when  we  come  to  speak  of  special  inflam- 
mations. 
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TYPHOID  SCKOFULOUS,  TUBEECULOUS,  AND 
'  MALIGNANT  DEPOSITS. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  inflammation,  and 
generally  the  result  of  one  of  the  varieties  of  that  process,  are 
certain  morbid  products  which  show  a  very  low  degree  of 
organization  throughout  their  whole  progress.  These  consti- 
tute a  class  of  pseudo-plasmata  of  Vogel  and  other  authors,  which 
£1he2  molecular  structure,  as  well  as  in  the  concomitant 
local  phenomena,  are  closely  allied  to  ulceration  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  this  class  of  deposits  that  they  do  not  commonly 
remain  local,  hut  appear  simultaneously  on  several  pails  of  Ue 
body  o whig  probably  to  the  same  cause,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
first  pseTlo-i  lasma,  becoming  repeated  in  its  vicinity  or  m  a 
1  =L?t  mrt  of  the  body.  It  ?s  to  this  disposition  m  the  morbid 
Son  to epl  sSf,  rather  than  to  any  essential  difficulty  in 
the  beaUn-  of  the  cavities  and  ulcers,  caused  by  these  deposi- 
tions that  the  extensive  destruction,  which  they  often  produce, 

"  tS  L^elroceed  to  describe  under  the  name  of- 
T  rr     t™S  clenosit-II.  The  Borafiilonfl  depo»V-m.  Tu- 

^^a^^^S^  the  deposition  and  the 
.:iftSngPoflese  depoi.  epgeneses  isvery  different  m 
individual  cases;  it  may ^  vary  from ^ew  ^ 
several  months      In  S^naai  u  b  for 

enclosed  normal  *^ J^?  eternally  An  ulcer  is  thus 
a  passage  ^J^^J^^^oe  of  the  origin,! 
formed:  this  e^er  ^eac^by  {n  ^  sm.rouudjng 

process  (new  deposition  wim  &  .    0  catnza- 

Jarts  until  it  terminates nn  dc  ,  or  j^™™**  permanently- 
lion,  whilst  the  loss  of  Buteta^o  i         n  ,     ,  i    ^  ^ 

organize,!  -P^:"f 's;  J'^X^  ^ually  resorbed,  and  the 
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which  occurs  in  the  preceding  case.     Sometimes  the  repara- 
tion is  interrupted  by  the  deposition,  instead  of  softenin°- 
becoming  converted  into  an  earthy  or  cretaceous  mass,  and  thus 
forming  a  concretion."* 

I.  In  most  cases  of  that  variety  of  fever  to  be  described 
hereafter  as  typhoid,  pathological  deposits  take  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  most  frequently  in  the  intestinal 
canal  immediately  underneath  the  mucous  membrane  and 
above  all,  in  Peyer's  glands  near  the  termination  of  the 
ileum,  more  rarely  in  the  spleen,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
tracnea.  ihese  formations  consist,  at  the  commencement  of 
yellowish  or  whitish  masses,  of  different  degrees  of  consist- 
ence, deposited  amongst  the  normal  tissues,  which,  together 
with  those  tissues,  undergo  the  process  of  softening  and 
ulceration  above  described,  and  either  heal  by  cicatrization  or 
continue  until  the  death  of  the  patient 

These  deposits  consist-1,  of  an  amorphous  stroma  or  floor  to 
■n^fwi+M  ^T*?  moiecujar  granules,  sometimes  inter- 
The  e  tZ  f  ^ohnles;  3-  of  imperfect  cells  or  cytoblasts. 
the  ™™f  TeUts  ai'e  1preSeut  ^  very  uncertain  proportions, 
the  gianules,  however,  being  generally  in  excess  When 

he  P      ?e  ^P^T  »»t4r  disappear  ,  leaving 

the  gianules  and  cells  suspended  in  a  fluid  •  the  softening 

derl?e^entl,y-  ™?tainiug  ^softened  particles  of  3 
Z  l\-Z%™1Ch?eC°r  iso}?tedihj  the  ^organization  of 
masseTt         g  P     '  ^   ^  thUS  cUscharged  as  agglomerate 

II.  The  scrofulous  deposits  occur  in  that  state  of  the  svstem 
commonly  known  as  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  screfxilosT 
and  in  their  elementary  composition  bear  an  exact  reseml ance 
o  the  preceding;  the  only  difference  being  their  mode  of 
^position,  which  takes  place  much  more  slowly  and  under  a 
different  condition  of  the  system.    They  exhibit  howevei  Sent 

JS&T,111  th+dr  aTt0rCal  ^^eing  tSE'SS 
S  P % +S0UQet"nes  ardaceous,  and  sometimes  soft  and  Suable 

Kjuh?  mSr  maitter'  th7  !0nsist  °f  an  Morpheus  stroma; 
™'  a   ritter'  anL}  imperfect  cells  or  cytoblasts.  Softenin- 

mnv  t    TVei',always  ensuo  in  scrofulous  deposits!  S*l 
3  IslSlXTo^S?  beC°meS  Pred°mLnt' W 
ii»SJjrhe  ™**  imPortant>  however,  of  this  class  of  deposits 

appStut  moreTir  ?T  ^iscrSSy 

i to  L  •  1,  }ately  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict 
morbid  ?  Penological  exudations,  the  result  of a SS 
morbid  tendency  termed  tuberculosis,  though  £*£JF%& 

t  Vcigel,  opXa?  'Path0l°810a]  A"lltomy.'  "7  Day,  p.  271. 

t  Ibid. 
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cient  care  has  not  been  taken  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  tuberculosis  is  always  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of 
tubciclcs. 

Tubercles  are  described  by  Dr.  Carswell  as  consisting  of  a 
pale  yellow,  or  yellowish-gray,  opaque  unorganized  substance, 
and  there  is  much  truth  in  this  description,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  term  unorganized.  The  fact  is,  that  tubercles 
are  unorganizaWe,  that  is  to  say,  incapable  of  any  higher 
degree  of  organization,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  un- 
organized. ,    „  ,.„  . 

Tuberculous  matter  is  composed  of  different  elements  oc- 
curring in  different  proportions,  but  corresponding  essentially 
witli  those  of  the  typhous  or  scrofulous  matter  already  de- 
scribed :  these  are,  1,  a  transparent,  amorphous,  vitreous 
stroma,  occurring  in  large  masses,  and  closely  resembling 
coagulated  fibriue  ;  2,  minute  molecular  granules,  occurring 
in  masses  of  a  brownish  colour  ;  some  of  these  appear  to  be 
modified  protein  compounds,  others  consist  of  fat,  and  some 
of  calcareous  salts;  3,  imperfectly-developed  cells  and  cyto- 
blasts,  with  or  without  nucleoli;  the  degree  of  organization  ot 
the  tubercle  depending  upon  the  prevalence  or  deficiency  ot 
these  cell  formations.* 

"With  respect  to  the  origin  of  tubercle  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  formative  substance  is  secreted  from  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  in  a  fluid  form,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  typhous 
matter  -  and  it  afterwards  fills  up  all  the  interstices  of  the 
tissue  in  a  manner  too  perfect  to  be  accomplished  by  any 
substance  which  was  not  originally  fluid.  Probably  this  secre- 
tion results  from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  fibrinous  effusion 
generally,  and  is  preceded  by  a  local  hyperemia  of  the  paUici- 

*1tU£?Sa"irf  the  different  elements  of  tubercle  occur 
in  verv  different  proportions,  and  this  difference  gives  rise  to 
whit  have  been  termed  the  varieties  of  tubercle.  Thus  we 
have  the  iray  semi-transparent  tubercles  of  the  size  of  millet- 
Ss  wU  files  and  nucleated  cells  ;  and  the  opaque  crude 
or  yellow  tubercles,  in  which  we  do  not  find 
traces  of  definite  structure,  since  the  matter  of  winch  tliey 
Sis  alto-ether  granular;  between  these  we  have  every 

*  Vligel,  opus  citat.  t  ' 
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may  preponderate  from  the  first,  since  we  often  meet  with 
the  yellow  tubercle,  in  apparently  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
development. 

Of  the  elements  of  which  these  tubercles  consist,  the  amor- 
phous stroma  is  always  present  from  the  first,  as  are  generally 
the  granules ;  but  the  imperfect  cells  make  their  appearance 
later,  and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  abortive  attempt  at 
organization. 

Tubercles  rarely  remain  stationary  as  to  development, 
though  of  some,  consisting  of  the  semi-transparent  stroma,  the 
progress  is  often  for  a  long  time  very  slow ;  but  the  ordinary 
course  of  these  bodies  is  to  soften,  which  is  brought  about  by 
the  softening  of  the  fibrinous  matter  or  stroma,  by  which  the 
cells  and  granular  matter  being  set  free,  make  a  sort  of  emulsion 
with  fluid  formed  or  secreted  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
fibrine.  This  process  of  softening  and  disintegration  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  tubercular  matter,  but  the  tissues, 
in  which  that  matter  has  been  deposited,  are  involved  in  the 
same  disorganization,  and  break  up,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each ;  and  the  product  of  their 
disorganization  mixing  with  that  of  the  tubercle,  we  have  a 
thick  apparently  puriform  matter  consisting  of  an  organic 
debris  saturated  with  serous  fluid.  This  mass  has  generally 
a  tendency  to  make  its  way  to  the  nearest  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surface,  like  the  pus  of  an  abscess.  In  some  few  cases 
the  fluid  becomes  reabsorbed,  leaving  some  of  the  tuberculous 
matter  as  a  compact  mass,  in  the  cavity  formed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tissues  :  this  matter  sometimes  undergoes  a  species 
of  fatty  degeneration,  in  which  case  it  is  probable  that  it  also 
may  be  reabsorbed  and  the  cavity  cicatrized. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  calcareous  matter,  which  is  gene- 
rally present  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the  granules, 
continues  to  increase  ;  and  the  other  matters  being  removed  by 
absorption,  the  tubercle  becomes  converted  into  a  white  chalky 
mass  generally  surrounded  by  a  dense  cicatrix. 

There  may  exist  every  variety  in  the  mode  in  which  tuber- 
culous matter  is  deposited  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts 
It  may  be  deposited  in  nodules  of  various  sizes,  constituting 
what  are  commonly  termed  tubercles,  and  which,  when  very 
minute,  yet  at  the  same  time  distinct  and  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  known  as  miliary  tubercles.  In  other  cases  the  tuber- 
culous matter  is  diffused  through  the  tissue  of  the  whole  or 
greater  parts  of  an  organ,  constituting  what  is  commonly  termed 

SwT. louVnfaltrf0n-  ?  is  not'  hwCTer>  always  easy  to 
draw  1Q  line  between  these  forms  of  tuberculous  deposit, 
since  they  merge  into  each  other  by  almost  insensible  dif- 
ferences, and  frequently  we  find  every  gradation  coexisting  in 
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the  same  organ.    It  often  happens,  too,  that  we  find  other  pa- 
thological formations,  such  as  pus  cells  or  fibrinous  exudations, 
surrounding  the  tubercles ;  these  are  possibly  the  products 
of  the  disorganization  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  tubercle  has 
been  deposited,  or  the  result  of  the  irritation  excited  m  that 
tissue,  by  the  tubercle  acting  much  as  a  foreign  body  It 
is  remarkable  that  these  formations  at  the  surface  of  the 
tubercle  are  not  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  are  not  assimilated  to  it ;  a  circumstance  in 
which  tubercle  differs  essentially  from   the  more  highly- 
organized  pathological  formations,  described  under  the  term 
malignant*  and  which  possess  in  a  high  degree  this  power  of 
assimilation,  exciting  the  cytoblasts  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood to  a  similar  development.    As  the  extension  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  which   almost  always  takes  place,  de- 
fends upon  its  continual  deposition  (arising  from  the  as  yet 
unexplained  cause,  the  tuberculous  diathesis)  and  not  upon 
any  cordroUing  influence  exercised  by  the  tubercles  them- 
selve the  cavity  produced  by  the  softening  of  a  mass  of 
tubercles  may  heal ;  and  therefore  the  cure  of  any  of  the  tuber- 
Sous  toes  of  different  organs,  to  he  ^reafter  described 
is  not  a  pathological  impossibility,  although  the  arrest  of  the 
disease  isCe  owing  to  the  tendency  to  this  continual  deposition 
Of  the  rea    natme  of  the  tuberculous  deposit  we  indeed 
fcnow  nothing  except  by  its  effects,  though  "  its  presence  is,  in 
a  Teat  number of  instances,  marked  by  external  and  unequi- 
a  gieat  nuniuui onnear  under  two  conditions  so  dif- 
^SfiSKftS^SSSftA  frequent  association 
with ^  sc^Mous  disease  would  lead  us  to  consider  them  as 

fT;  Sfh  o?  1  the  male,  the  ruddy  complexion,  with  the 
hap.  tb«  opaque  wk >te  ak. a  wi tk  Ma * y«d100&n  ,  mJ,e 

*  Bright  and  Addison's  '  Elements  of  Medicine.' 
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the  mucous  membranes,  especially  of  the  conjunctiva?  and  of 
the  lining  of  the  air-passages ;  the  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  small  vesicles  often  about  the  angles  of  the  mouth 
and  behind  the  ears,  constituting  the  "  sore  ears "  of  the 
nursery ;  a  liability  to  livid  chronic  inflammation  of  slight 
wounds.  The  pulse,  too,  in  persons  of  this  constitution  is 
commonly  frequent,  the  heart  irritable,  the  veins  large  and 
often  conspicuous  through  the  transparent  skin.  Young  chil- 
dren, in  whom  there  is  a  strong  scrofulous  tendency,  have 
frequently  a  softness  of  bone,  rendering  them  rickety,  often 
rather  large  heads,  of  which  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  are 
slow  in  closing,  tumid  abdomens,  or  narrow  chests  :  they  are  also 
very  excitable,  and  have  frequently  a  precocity  of  intellect. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis  is  a 
congenital  and  hereditary  predisposition,  which  predisposition 
is,  of  course,  far  greater  where  the  tendency  has  previously  ex- 
isted in  the  families  of  both  parents,  and  shows  itself  in  the 
greatest  intensity  in  the  offspring  of  marriages  between  relations 
in  whose  family  the  taint  has  already  existed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  it  may  be  favoured  and  even  induced, 
by  circumstances  and  habits  of  life  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  plastic  powers  by  exhausting  the  nervous  energy  and  im- 
poverishing the  blood ;  and  even  if  it  be  doubted  that  tuber- 
culous disease  can  be  set  up  by  such  conditions  in  a  subject 
previously  untainted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  parents 
inheriting  no  tuberculous  taint  may,  under  such  circum- 
stances, induce  a  state  of  constitution  which,  if  it  do  not,  in 
this  way,  manifest  itself  in  themselves,  will  most  assuredly  do  so 
in  their  offspring. 

Although  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  and  the  causes  to  which 
it  owes  its  origin  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  nevertheless 
able  to  state  with  tolerable  confidence  certain  circumstances 
or  conditions  which  favour  its  development.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  1,  Climate;  2,  Age;  3,  Mode  of  life;  4,  Employment; 

(1.)  As  regards  climate,  it  is  certain  that  tuberculous 
diseases  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  frequent  in  cold  than 
in  warm  ones,  though  we  are  not  to  ascribe  this  solelv 
to  the  influence  of  the  former  in  inducing  the  tuberculous 
diathesis;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in  part,  to  its 
exciting  that  diathesis  into  activity  in  particular  organs 
indeed,  a  warm  climate  appears  in  many  instances  to  en- 
courage a  susceptibility  to  tuberculous  disease,  since  we 
oi  ten  see  persons— young  persons  more  especially— who  have 
been  brought  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate,  become  in  oJn- 
sequence  the  subjects  of  tuberculated  lungs.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  same  facts  prove  the  greater  power  of  a  cold  climate 
in  calling  this  diathesis  into  activity  when  there  exists  the 
slightest  liability  to  it.  The  combination  of  cold  and  wet, 
especially  if  it  be  associated  with  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, seems  beyond  all  other  conditions  of  climate  to  promote 
the  formation  and  also  the  development  of  this  diathesis. 

(2.)  As  regards  age,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  period  of  life  whicli 
is  exempt  from  the  invasions  of  tuberculous  disease ;  it  may 
attack  even  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  its  occurrence  in  extreme  old  age.  Childhood,  youth,  and 
early  manhood  are,  however,  most  liable  to  it,  so  that  we  find 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  tuberculous  disease 
occurring  between  the  ages  of  2  or  3  and  35. 

As  regards  the  remaining  circumstances  which  favour  the 
formation  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  we  may  lay  it  down 
that  they  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  are  opposed  to  healthy 
nutrition,  and  consequently  all  circumstances  which  interfere 
with  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food,  and  the  due 
elaboration  and  depuration  of  the  blood,  must  of  necessity 
tend  to  this  result.  ,,  . 

A  deficient  or  innutritious  food  must  obviously  have  this 
effect ;  and  although  a  vegetable  diet  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances (as  in  a  tropical  chmate,  for  instance),  be  sufficient  tor 
health,  yet  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  diet 
deficient  in  animal  food,  especially  during  childhood  and 
vouth  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  predispose  most 
strongly  to  scrofulous  disease.  Scanty  or  unequal  clothing, 
again,  has  the  effect  of  impeding  the  uniform  and  regular 
distribution  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  favours  local  con- 
gestions, especially  of  internal  organs,  which  not  only  acce  e- 
rate  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter  m  4«b  TO 
when  the  diathesis  exists,  but  also  (according  to  the  rule  laid 
down)  by  impeding  the  functions  of  those  organs  winch  are 
foTtne  most  part  concerned  in  thS  elaboration  of  the  blood, 
must  aid  in  inducing  the  diathesis  itselt. 

There  are  however,  other  conditions  m  the  mode  oi  nie 
which  aflbct  the T  establishment  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis 
eWn  more  perhaps  than  diet  or  clothing,  amongst  winch 
may  bTmentioned  over-fatigue,  want  of 

influence  even  than  privation;  for  among  the  ^  PJF^ 
tion  where  the  latter  cause  is  in  nearly,  oi  even  qm^,  as 
active  operation,  the  mortality  is  far  less   h an  among  t lu  t  o 
crowded  cities,  whore  there  is,  m  addition,  the  want  ot  pure 
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air,  and  of  free  exposure  to  the  solar  ray;  and  the  increased 
number  of  deaths  in  the  latter  case  occurs  mostly  among 
children  and  young  persons,  and  is  very  greatly  owing  to 
scrofulous  disease.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  tbat  sufficient 
importance  has  been  attributed  by  authors  to  the  latter  cause, 
namely,  insolation,  in  controlling  the  development  of  disease. 

The  above  causes  act  most  powerfully  in  early  life,  and 
their  effects  may  be  strikingly  seen  in  children  bred  in  the 
dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  ill-drained  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
crowded  cities ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm, 
that  were  they  not,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  replenished 
by  fresh  importations  from  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  such 
places  would,  in  a  few  generations,  become  extinct  by  scrofula. 

The  same  tendency  is  increased  by  the  debility  following 
many  diseases,  especially  fevers  and  great  evacuations,  which 
may  be  really  said  to  impoverish  the  blood  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  red  globules  and  fibrine  ;  and  by  none  is  this  brought 
about  more  readily  than  by  venereal  excesses  and  the  per- 
nicious habit  of  masturbation  in  either  sex. 

Depressing  mental  emotions,  as  disappointment  and  anxiety, 
favour  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  tendency  is  counteracted  by  pleasing  emotions,  gentle 
mental  excitement,  regular  exercise  in  pure  air,  and  the  habit 
of  regular  employment. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  circumstances,  which  induce  or 
favour  the  formation  of  the  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diathesis, 
we  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon  those,  which  excite  it  into 
activity,  or,  in  other  words,  promote  the  deposition  of  scro- 
fulous deposits  in  particular  organs ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  ride,  that  where  the  diathesis  exists  the  tuber- 
culous deposits  will  be  most  likely  to  take  place  in  any  organ, 
at  the  time  when  its  vascular  and  functional  activity  are  the 
greatest ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find,  that  when,  from  age, 
climate,  or  other  circumstances,  an  increased  afflux  of  blood 
is  directed  upon  any  organ,  then,  if  there  exist  the  previous 
tendency,  scrofulous  disease  will  be  most  apt  to  develop  itself  in 
that  organ. 

Thus,  in  infancy,  the  size  of  the  head  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  abdomen  holds  a  middle 
place  m  this  respect,  and  the  chest  is  the  least  developed  of 
the  three.  As  childhood  advances  the  trunk  increases  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  head  ;  but  at  this  period  the  abdomen  is 
much  more  developed  than  the  chest,  and  it  is  not  till  youth 
or  early  manhood  that  the  latter  acquires  its  full  size  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  nearly  the  same  order  do 
we  nncl  that  tuberculous  disease  attacks  these  different  regions 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  infancy- and  early  childhood  the 
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brain  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculous  disease  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life,  whereas  in  more  advanced  childhood 
we  find  that  tubercles  evince  a  greater  partiality  for  the  ab- 
dominal viscera;  but  it  is  not  till  youth  or  early  manhood 
that  the  lungs,  which  are  nevertheless  in  the  aggregate  pe- 
culiarly obnoxious  to  tubercles,  acquire  their  full  liability 
to  them.  On  the  same  principle  we  find  that  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  matter  is  very  common  in  the  spleen  in 
children,  in  whom,  from  their  extremely  active  habits,  that 
organ  is  frequently  liable  to  great  sanguineous  engorgement. 
Further,  it  has  been  observed  that  tubercles  are  scarcely  ever 
found  in  the  organs  of  reproduction  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
though  their  occurrence  after  that  period  (that  is,  after  those 
organs  have  attained  their  maximum  of  vascular  and  func- 
tional activity)  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  In  the  intestinal 
tube,  again,  tuberculous  disease  is  a  common  occurrence,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  the  caput  cmcum 
coli,  parts  of  the  canal  which  appear,  from  their  being  most 
frequently  the  seat  of  hyperasmia  and  mucous  inflammation 
in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  ot 
vascular  excitement. 

The  effects  of  climate,  in  favouring  or  counteracting  the 
deposition  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  will  afford  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  law,  since  it  is  in  colder  climates  that 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  the  function  of  respiration 
aud  consequently  the  greatest  functional  activity  and  most 
rapid  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs ;  and  the  increase  ot 
such  activity,  occurring  when  animals  or  human  beings  are 
removed  from  a  warm  to  a  cold  climate,  might  be  expected 
to  act  still  more  powerfully  upon  lungs,  which  have  been  less 
developed  from  a  less  performance  of  function  ;  and  to  is 
found  to  be  a  circumstance  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  de- 
position of  tubercles  in  these  organs.  This  however,  is  a 
Question  that  will  require  a  fuller  consideration  in< connexion 
with  the  subject  of  phthisis.  It  may,  however,  be  well  here  to 
cite  the  words  of  Dr.  Alison,  that  it  is  a  '  ^ascertemed^ct 
that  masons,  miners,  needle-grinders,  and  other  arMcers who 
are  in  the  habit  of  very  frequently  inhaling  irritating  paiticles, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  scrofulous  phthisis.  ^wlea 
From'  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  tubeit es 
may  be  deposited,  independently  of  mflamma  ion  and  also  tha 
inflammation  may  occur  in  subjects,  ^^ijl  C 
already  exists-and  that  too  around  the  tube  re  les  a ml  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  without  the  eftused  matte,  anommg 
the  form  of  tubercle-whence  we  inter  that  there is  no  net,  ssary 
connexion  between  inflammation  and  tubercle,  at  the  sam( 
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lime  it  is  also  evident,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tuber- 
cular deposit  being  generally  promoted  by  an  increased  afflux 
of  blood  to  the  part  so  affected,  that  inflammation,  by  inducing 
such  an  afflux,  must  have  a  tendency  to  excite  the  formation  of 
tubercles. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  the  description  ab-eady  given, 
that  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  in  scrofulous  subjects  can- 
not be  too  cautiously  guarded  against,  and  therefore  a  most 
important  consideration  in  the  management  of  sucli  subjects, 
is  the  prophylaxis  or  previous  guarding  or  fortifying  the 
patient  against  it  (from  wpo  and  (pvKaaa-o,  I  guard  or  defend)': 
for  this  purpose  two  objects  are  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  : 
1,  the  obviating  the  morbidly-defective  vitality  of  the  blood 
with  deficiency  of  fibrine,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ;  and  2,  the 
removal  of  all  circumstances,  whicli  tend  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion, or  local  congestion.  The  general  principles,  upon  which 
the  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  pursued,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, from  what  has  been  said  of  the  circumstances  favouring 
the  development  of  those  conditions,  which  constitute  the  scro- 
fulous diathesis :  the  particular  application  of  these  principles 
will  be  more  appropriately  considered,  when  treating  of  special 
diseases. 

The  second  of  the  above  objects  will  be  most  likely  to  be 
attained  by  not  only  avoiding  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  also  by  paying  particular  attention  to  those  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  which  have  been  already  pointed  out 
as  favouring,  at  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  congestion, 
and  the  development  of  tubercle  in  scrofulous  subjects,  and 
adopting  measures  to  obviate  them. 

When,  however,  inflammation  does  occur  in  such  subjects, 
it  must  be  met  by  early  treatment,  according  to  the  principles 
ab-eady  laid  down,  since  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent 
it  going  on  to  produce  any  of  the  inflammatory  effusions,  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  not  merely  apt  to  assume  an  un- 
orgamzable  character,  but  often  tend  to  prevent  the  nutrition  of 
the  surrounding  textures.  It  unfortunately  happens,  moreover 
that  these  effusions  do  most  commonly  take  place,  either  in  the 
torm  of  the  cheesy  matter  already  described,  the  white  granular 
albuminous  matter,  or  tubercle  :  and  since  the  effusion  of  these 
matters  is  not  controlled  by  the  same  constitutional  remedies 
which  check  the  effusion,  or  promote  the  absorption,  of  lymph 
in  ordinary  inflammation,  but  is  rather  aggravated  by  them,  and 
the  consequent  disorganization  of  the  surrounding  tissues 
accelerated,  the  same  antiphlogistic  treatment  cannot  be  per- 
the  mtir1;;"1  i  measles  which,  by  lowering  the  powers  of 
the  patient,  and  impairing  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  may  be  sup- 
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posed  to  favour  suppuration  or  ulceration,  should  be  shunned 
as  soon  as  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  any  of  the  above 
deposits  are  taking  place  ;  and  a  tonic  or  even  stimulating 
treatment  adopted  ;  the  means  for  reducing  inflammation  being 
restricted  almost  entirely  to  counter-irritants. 

It  is  perhaps  after  the  more  acute  inflammatory  action  has 
subsided,  and  when  the  above  deposits  are  taking  place,  that 
iodine,  or  rather  the  iodide  of  potassium,  is  peculiarly  service- 
able :  its  power  of  preventing  the  suppuration  of  these  tubercles 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable  ;  but  if  it  do  not  actually 
effect  the  absorption  of  the  albuminous  deposit,  it  checks 
its  effusion  probably  by  its  influence  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  blood. 

JVezo  Growths  and  Malignant  Deposits—  Analogous  in  many 
respects  to  tubercle  are  those  growths  or  deposits  to  which 
the  term  malignant  is  applied  by  surgeons,  and  which  are  in 
common  parlance  styled  cancers.    These  deposits,  when  truly 
malignant  or  cancerous,  are  not  the  result  of  any  change  or 
degeneration  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body,  but  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  a  superfluous  addition  to  them.    They  are, 
therefore,  often  spoken  of  as  malignant  growths.    But  here  a 
question  often  presents  itself  as  to  whether  all,  or  what  growths 
are  malignant,  a  difficulty  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  more  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  surgeon  than  to  the  physician  :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, tumours  have  been  by  them  divided  into  malignant 
and  innocent.     But  still  the  difficulty  remains   that  some 
are  of  doubtful  character,  and  present  qualities  which  belong 
as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.    In  order  to  solve  this  diffi- 
culty, or,  at  least,  to  estimate  it,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
growth  may  be  either  physiological  or  pathological  Thus 
the  term  growth  is  used  to  express  the  renovation  of  the  tissues 
which  is  continually  going  on  through  the  system      his  is 
physiological  growth.    It  may,  indeed,  sometimes  occui  to  an 
abnormal  extent,  giving  rise  to  the  enlargement  of  an  organ  or 
a  muscle,  as  when  one  kidney  becomes  ff^J^0^^ 
increase  of  function  which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  ptiloim 
rough  the  destruction  of  its  fellow,  or  the  wa 
the  heart  become  thickened  from  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the 
blood  from  its  cavities.  This,  though  «^^p^_?_2dSSS 
mal,  is  conservative,  and  may  therefore  be  called  pjgogj 
It  sometimes  happens,  however  either b^  P^plaS 
disease  or  injury,  or  from  a  constitutional  cause  thatthe  plasma 
or  exudation,  by  which  any  port. is  nourish.  £™w 
excess,  and  a  tumour  is    he  ""^^JSJ*^  or 
growth,  is  essentially  morbid.    It  every  structure 
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between  the  original  tissue  and  the  new  formation,  and  conse- 
quently development  is  impossible,  except  into  a  structure  of 
the  simplest  kind. 

We  cannot  illustrate  this  subject  better  than  by  adopting  the 
exposition  given  by  Dr.  Wilks  in  his  admirable  '  Lectures  on 
Pathological  Anatomy.'  "  When,"  says  that  most  accomplished 
pathologist,  "  a  blastema  proceeds  from  any  part,  whether  the 
cause  be  purely  a  local  one  from  injury,  or  have  altogether  a 
constitutional  origin,  its  tendency  in  the  soft  tissues  is  merely 
to  develop  into  the  most  elementary  forms ;  but  even  within 
these  narrow  limits  the  greater  the  tendency  to  develop,  and 
not  to  remain  as  a  simple  structure,  the  nearer  the  approxima- 
tion to  a  healthy  state,  and  the  more  innocent  the  character  of 
the  growth.  Tims  in  most  of  the  softer  structures  of  the  body 
the  main  constituents  of  adventitious  deposits  are  cells  and 
fibres  of  various  forms  and  combinations,  the  purely  cell  struc- 
ture being  analogous  to  cancer,  and  malignant ;  while  the  fibrous 
'  shows  a  tendency  less  malignant." 

"  Supposing  now  that,  owing  to  some  morbid  condition  of  a 
part,  a  blastema  or  plasma  is  thrown  out,  which  shall  fibrillate, 
a  simple  fibrous  tumour  is  produced ;  in  this,  however,  nuclei 
may  be  found,  and  thus  various  combinations  of  simple  fibre 
and  nucleated  fibre  may  exist  together.  Of  this  kind  are  fibrous 
polypi,  wens,  various  cutaneous  hypertrophies,  &c  

"  Now  suppose,  again,  this  plasma  should  form  nuclei  and 
cells,  and  these  should  rapidly  be  reproduced,  and  have  no 
tendency  to  fibrillate,  a  large  mass  of  useless  structure  is  seen 
which  can  receive  no  other  name  than  cancer.  These  cells,  I 
believe,  are  not  peculiar,  but  are  simply  embryonic  cells,  which 
are  continually  being  produced  without  any  object,  and  there- 
tore  display  a  vicious  or  malignant  condition  of  system  

"  Now,  for  a  third  time,  suppose  an  intermediate  condition— 
a  plasma  which  forms  cells,  having  a  disposition  to  change  into 
fibre,  a  tumour  is  produced,  which  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 

rapidly-growing  nucleated  fibres  These  are  stvled 

recurrent  or  malignant  fibroid."  J 

These  constitute  the  three  great  divisions  of  tumours— inno- 
cent malignant,  and  semi-malignant ;  but  they  pass  into  one 
another,  and  various  grades  of  them,  no  doubt,  exist  Thus 
cancer,  or  the  cell-growth,  for  instance,  is  divided  into  scirrhous 
.and  medullary  :  the  former  being  hard,  and  the  latter  soft  or 
resembling  a  piece  of  brain,  whence  its  name,  encephaloid— 
Demg  a  vascular,  soft  structure,  giving  out  a  milky  juice  when 
squeezed.    These  two  forms  do  exist,  "but  at  the  sYme  time  Ihe 

K^f?£  ■  0f!a  ,deponds  Ver^  much  UP°Q  the 

The  15  0r?i,n  m  Wll!°h  the  riYeamnu  deposit  takes  place. 
Ihc  most  rapidly-growing  cancer  is  the  medullary,  and  this 
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when  of  the  acute  form,  is  soft,  and  often  contains  nothing 
more  than  nuclei.  If  the  cells  should  have  a  tendency  to 
sprout  out,  and  if  the  plasma  fihrillates  into  a  firm  matrix,  the 
tumour  is  necessarily  harder,  and  a  scirrhous  cancer  is  pro- 
duced. This  is  of  a  slower  formation,  and  less  malignant  than 
the  medullary.  The  fibrous  and  fibro-nucleated  tumours,  as 
before  mentioned,  are  innocent ;  but  the  recurrent  fibroid  are  of 
a  semi-malignant  character. 

All  these  varieties  of  malignant  disease  are,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  the  effect  of  some  constitutional  taint  or  vice  in  the 
system,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  their  malignancy  mainly  de- 
pends ;  so  that  when  one  of  these  tumours  is  removed  by  the 
knife,  a  fresh  cancer  will  arise  sometimes  from  the  same  spot, 
though  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the  same  form  of  cancer,  thus 
evidencing  the  connection  between  the  three  different  varieties 
of  that  disease.  In  other  instances  the  same,  or  one  or  all  of  the 
varieties  may  be  found  to  coexist  in  different  organs  of  the  body. 

These  growths  always  go  on  increasing  m  size,  sometimes  ' 
slowly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scirrhous;  at  others,  as  is  common  y 
the  case  with  the  encephaloid  variety,  with  uncontrollable 
rapidity,  involving  and  destroying  contiguous  textures,  breaking 
out  into  hideous  ulcerations,  and  finally  destroying  life,  either 
by  involving  some  vital  organ  in  its  progress,  but  more  commonly 
by  asthenia  through  pain  and  exhaustion. 

As  to  the  origin  of  cancer  little  is  known,  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  many  instances  hereditary.  In  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  liver  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  author, 
a  lady  was  the  fifth  victim  to  the  disease  in  two  generations. 

When  once  a  cancerous  spot  has  been  detected  m  any  part  of 
the  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  increase  and  that 
t  wiifbe  propagated  to  other  parts,  generally,  along  the  course 
of  the  veins  and  absorbents,  most  frequently  the  former,  the 
c  rannel  along  which  the  germs  of  the  "*™£Z£™ 
conveved  being  the  current  ot  the  circulation.  Thus  the  true 
cancer  i  the  sumach  often  gives  rise  to  cancer  m  the  hyer/EEe 
fo  mer  bernf  much  more  rarely  found  without  the  latter,  than 
Ktter  without  the  former;  and  cancer  of  the  kidney  has 
been  traced  along  the  cava  to  the  right  auricle. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  apparent  that  where  the 

k'^those  wlmhave  pretended  to  the  possession  of  one  ;  of  such 
persons  the  best  defence  is  their  ignorance. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  strong  hereditary  tendency 
of  this  disease.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  right  to  forbid 
those  from  marrying  in  whom  this  hereditary  liability  may  be 
supposed  to  exist,  hut  we  would  strongly  dissuade  the  unions  of 
persons  so  circumstanced,  and  between  whom  there  might  be 
any  consanguinity.  That  the  disease  may  be  propagated  by 
inoculation  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained ;  local  irritation,  as  of 
a  decayed  tooth  affecting  the  tongue  or  lips  will  sometimes 
excite  it  in  the  predisposed.  "These  facts  suggest  obvious 
precautions.  We  would  not  assert  that  cancer  is  an  in- 
flammatory product,  but  think  it  but  reasonable  to  apprehend 
that;  given  the  cancerous  diathesis,  inflammatory  exudation 
would  be  very  likely  to  become  the  nidus  of  such  a  deposit,  and 
even  that  afflux  of  blood  to  any  part  from  undue  stimulation 
would  be  likely  to  determine  the  development  of  the  disease  in 
:  that  part.  All  causes  of  inordinate  irritation  or  excitement  of 
'  those  organs  in  which  cancer  is  likely  to  appear  should  there- 
fore be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  This  remark  may 
apply  to  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus ;  to  the  stomach, 
hver,  and  intestines  ;  to  the  testicles  and  prostate  gland.  The 
disease  sometimes  attacks  those  who  are  to  all  appearance  in 
perfect  health  ;  yet  we  can  hjvrcUy.cloubt  that  a  maintaining  the 
yogour  of  the  system  must  be  amongst  the  best  means  of  guard- 
ing against  its  attacks,  more  particularly  as  it  more  frequently 
makes  its  attack  when  the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by 
disease  or  other  causes.  ' 

In  addition  to  the  deposits  and  growths  which  have  been  de- 
scribed there  are  other  adventitious  substances  which  may  be 
diffused  through  the  organs  or  tissues.  Of  these,  the  more  im- 
portant are  lardaceous,  or  waxy  matter,  and  fibrous  tissue.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  already  spoken. 

"Lardaceous  matter  is,"  according  to  Dr.  Wilks,  "  a  peculiar 
translucent  albuminous  matter  poured  out  into  the  tissues,  and 
is  one  ot  the  simplest  and  most  lowly  organized  substances 
winch  is  ever  produced  in  the  human  body :  it  is  thus  met  with 
in  tuberculous  persons,  and  those  suffering  from  cachexia  infil- 
teating  their  various  viscera.  If  there  should  be  a  disposition 
to  cell  formation,  some  of  these  bodies  might  be  formed;  but 
Winch,  shrinking  or  becoming  abortive  as  soon  as  produced 
a  tuberculous  mass  results."*  ' 

allld  ^Ti'^'T8  malter  Dr-  Wilks  eviden%  regards  as  closely 
a  hod  to  tubercle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  cancer  on  the  other 

nerf  T  n  plaST' 111  the  lattcr  instance  becoming  the  nidus  of 
authese  iffl  T' that' to  this  pathologist^  may  have 
•      I.  .   affections,  tubercle,  cancer,  fibroid  tissue,  and  larda- 
ceous matter,  passing  by  insensible  degrees  into  one  another 
*  '  Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy,'  p.  471. 
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If  congestion  do  not  speedily  subside,  or  go  on  to  inflammation, 
it  is  commonly  followed  either  by  an  outbreak  of  blood  from  j 
the  congested  part,  constituting  hemorrhage,  or,  by  an  effusion 
of  its  colourless  portion  only,  constituting  dropsy. 

Hxmorrhacje.— This  term  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
effusions  of  blood,  whether  internal  into  the  cavities  and  viscera 
of  the  body,  or  external,  upon  the  surface,  or  from  external 
wounds  or  ulcers.    It  may  also  take  place  from  the  injury  or 
o-ivino-  way  of  a  large  vessel ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  a  large 
number  of  minute  or  even  capillary  vessels,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  in  hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces  or  superficial 
ulcers.  Hemorrhage  from  large  arteries  may  indeed  take  place 
within  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  occurs  when  an  aneurism  ot 
an  artery,  or  any  vessel  otherwise  diseased,  suddenly  gives  way  ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  hemorrhage  from  large  vessels  may 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  and  not  uiifrequently 
does  so;  though  by  far  the  greater  number  of  such  cases  are 
beyond  the  control  of  art.    Hemorrhages  of  this  laud  may  be 
fatal  either  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood  upon  the 
svstem  or  through  the  injury,  and  obstruction  to  its  functions,  of 
Te  oSan  into  which  the  blood  is  effused.  Thus  the  bursting  of 
an  aneurism,  or  the  opening  of  a  large  vessel  by  ulceration, 
either  in  the  cavities  or  in  the  extremities,  may  produce  speedj 
death  bv  syncope  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  giving  way  of 
an  i trtZ      the  brain  may  cause  death  by  coma  and  rapid 
hemoS-e  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  death  by  apnoea. 
h~n  however,  as  happens  in  the  majority  of  Mioses 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  hemorrhage  is  the  re  rattd 
oiHiPv  of  the  forms  of  congestion  of  which  we  have  Dcioro 
snoken  (p  29-)  ttTblood  flows  from  a  large  number  of  capillary 
v^l^aPnd  miy  like  the  congestion  of  which  it  is  the  sequence, 

be  either  active  or  passive.  vffi    ,fr  w]>\ch  meets 

We  cannot,  however,  here  pass  over  a  difficulty  which  mecrs 
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us  in  limine  in  the  consideration  of  hemorrhage,  whether  active 
or  passive— Is  it  possible  for  blood  (that  is,  the  whole  blood)  to 
escape  from  capillary  vessels  without  rupture  of  the  walls  of 
those  vessels?    We  are  assured,  by  the  most  expert  minute 
anatomists,  that  there  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  the  transud- 
ation through  the  walls  of  capillary  vessels,  of  blood  including 
red  corpuscles:  since,  whilst  these  corpuscles  vary  from  the 
size  of  jf^th  to  ^th  part  of  au  inch,  and  are  no  inconspi- 
cuous objects  under  a  microscope  of  very  moderate  power,  the 
pores  of  the  vessels,  through  which  it  has  been  assumed  that 
they  transude,  are  not  to  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
powerful  instruments.    We  know,  however,  that  in  active  con- 
gestion, for  instance,  red  corpuscles  find  their  way  freely  into 
vessels  which  before  only  admitted  the  colourless  part  of  the 
Wood,  and  that,  apparently,  without  any  change  in  the  size  of  the 
corpuscles  themselves ;  and  we  also  know  that  in  disease  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  may  undergo  great  changes  as  to  form 
and  consistency  :  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  slow  to  admit  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  the  transudation  of  the  whole  blood 
in  capillary  hemorrhage.    On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  in  most  instances  of  hemorrhage  bv 
apparent  transudation,  innumerable  lacerated  capillary  vessels 
have  been  detected  in  those  tissues  from  which  it  has  occurred. 

ihaZh  ?fa  7  Takmr-  tWs  is  a  1uestion  of  little  moment, 
though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 

the  ™K  61  °f  h£eriTlmgeS  from  illternal  0IS*™  are  from 
t  e  capillaries  ;  generally,  no  doubt,  by  laceration  of  numbers  of 
these  minute  vessels  ;  and  that  when  we  are  told  of  a  patient 

tenfvb^a+w0diVeaSel  0n  the  lun8's  01  stomach  the  PS 
bab  hty  1S)  not  that    large  vesgel  hag  >  P 

has  been  an  escape  of  blood  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out 
in  wWit  f'  however'  °»e  important  exception  as  to  the  mode 
in  wh  ch  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  internal  organs  ■  that  is  in 
S  fn the  hrr-  Hemorrhage  within  the  cranium  l  aW. 
always  from  rupture  of  a  considerable  vessel,  rarely-very ^rarely 
^ll^lX^0^  *****  ^ce,  Jrin  ffi 

coSeX^TST8  °ft?n  Pr°ve'  as  itwere'  a  for  the  ' 

2K id :  th^ir"?  have.already  Woken  as  their  ante! 
Cgh^n  JhfotLr  LL1^^611  t0  tbG  rigiDal  dis0I'd^; 

^^f^iSS^ASSS^ t0  such  au  exteilt 

loTinni  TV  "°tllb]e  instai">e  of  hemorrhage  purely  nhvsi,, 
relief  l£      ^  K  P  congestion,  and  followed  by 
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pathology  that  when  the  flow  of  blood  is  arrested  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  pain  and  tension  indicating  the  congestion 
Sue  :  or.  again  it  sometimes  happens  under  such  circum- 
tances  that  the  pai*  and  fulness  manifest  ^mse Ives  in  pirts^ 
organs  far  removed  from  the  uterus  or  ovaries  ^hach  symptoms 
are  often  followed  by  hemorrhages  from  such  parts  shomng 
that  a  congestion  and  hemorrhage  m  one  pari *aay, g  ^eie 
supersede  a  congestion  or  hemorrhage  m  another  ,  a  tact 
wfiohSu  a  most  important  bearing  upon  many  points,  both  in 
Station  and  theLatment  of  ooag-to^J-giAjg 
Now  there  are  many  hemorrhages  which  cannot  be  caliea 
KioloSca   since  they  do  not  belong  to  a  state  of  health,  but 

mmmmm 

menstruation,  leads  to  further  " r  e  id  eved  by 

of  ingestion and d?SB5<S3£S 

any  part  where  it  maybe  ^^Sritlill  be 
or, V  necessary,  a  hemorrh age  anothei  pari,  where 
comparatively  innocuous  HiemOT^e,^  h|m0rrhage  is 
be  active  or  passive,  and  the  acnve  .  mvoivi„2;  arteries 
(except  in  the  case  of  solutions  of  con*n™Jv^^estion.  It 
of  considerable  size)  the  "W^f  Sorrhage  is 

i,  not,  however,  so  general  tjeflgj P«g t  ^ 
the  consequence  of  passive  eong     ^       that  hrem0rrhage 
.  passive  congestion  is  followed  by are  hemorrhages 
is  generaUy  of  the  passive  character  yet  tuere  eg  of 

of  not  unfrequent  '^^^^Sa  either  to  disease 

any  congestion  whatever,  and  m u J            h  becomc  easily 

of  the  capillaries  themselves    w  hereby  i    y  g 

lacerable,  and  admit  of  «travasa  on  o,  ^ 
more  frequent  cause,  change  in  the sanguinis,  and 

hematosine  becomes  dissolved   n  the  nq  fUaries. 

capable  of  transudation  through  the  walls  on  1C„  of 

Active  hemorrhage  bemg  as       '  to£s  which 
active  congestion,  is  otten  preceaeu  j 
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usher  in  the  latter  ;  namely,  general  chilliness,  the  effect  of  afflux 
oi  blood  to  a  particular  part  or  organ,  and  consequent  diminished 
flow  through  the  rest  of  the  system ;  subsequently  there  mav 
be  reaction,  with  the  full  and  bounding  pulse  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  active  congestion  ;  and  here,  recurring 
to  what  we  before  stated,  we  may  have  a  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms,  either  spontaneously,  or  under  the  use  of  remedies— 
or  haemorrhage,  dropsy,  or  inflammation  occur.  If  hemorrhage 
the  blood  is  commonly  poured  forth  quickly,  and  its  eruption  is 
generally  followed  by  a  relief  to  the  local  tension  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  the  natural  temperature  of  the  extremities  is  restored 
the  pUlSe  becomes  less  full  and  frequent,  and  the  patient  feels 

t hot  th»  °pPJf slon-  "  ™y  lndeed>  and  sometimes  does,  happen, 
that  the  capillaries  which  have  thus  given  way  under  increased 

tolrno^'red  oH  f^l  «d  blood  continue 

syncope  ™  am°Unt  &S  to  tbreaten  death  from 

tionanfi?vh+£em01Thfge  bel0ngS-  SenemRj  to  an  opposite  condi- 
tion of  system,  and  presents  itself  to  our  notice  most  com- 
monly in  persons  of  impaired  constitution,  or  who  have  beZ 
reduced  by  improper  or  insufficient  food.    It  is  not  m-ecede 
by  any  constitutional  febrile  symptoms,  neither  is  %  Sowe 
by  the  sense  of  relief  resulting  from  active  hamotthw 
Hemorrhages  of  this  class  sometimes  occur  witl  ou?°  nv  ?n 
preciable   disease  of  the   organ  from  wMch  Sey  Seed" 
and  may  be  regarded  as  idiopathic ;  that  is  to  say  thev  S 
the  results  of  disease  of  a  general  rather  tl  an  of' a  foni^l 

Mi£  ssvsz  tori's 

according  /A    hmTT'haSG  thc-  symPtomS  will  vary  much 

b*>  rrl  ago  in  ^onc raf  ■  sSh  £  T\?  ^  ^belonging  to 

pressible  puis "-"cold  ext»™iH«     1 1 i      !  a  ,*?eble' loose'  c°m" 
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the  appearance  of  the  blood,  especially  when  it  is  coughed  or 
vomited  up  in  large  quantities  ;  but  though  that  alarm  may 
not  be  wXout  itsMuence,  the  symptoms  are  often  present 
when  the  blood  has  not  made  its  appearance  externally,  but  has 
Wn  retained  in  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  or  other  internal 
oSan  or  cavi  ties  It  isf  too,  upon  this  account  that  the  above 
SmTtoms're  important,  since  when  they present  themse Ive 
without  anv  other  assignable  cause,  and  particularly  it  they  Have 
bee  precede  by  rigors  and  sense  of  internal  tension  or  by 
those  S  1  y'itoms  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out  as 
ScXg  bypL^mia  or  congestion  of  aiiy  interna  organs ;  we 

SX- "SllSSXlS  p»-»t  thrive,  when 
the  hemorrhage  is  ot  an ^  active ,01  Pas  h  cbillinesg, 

practical  ITO^M^^^K£  instances  in  which 
with  it  accordingly.  B^\.™a5fftie°s  ^sufficient  to  produce 
the  blood  appears  only  m  quashes  in  becomes  rf 

•»y»^^^S£SftSS  character;  that  is  to 
great  impo rtance  to  de  ei  mi »e  Qr  e  h  en¥Jimtt 

say,  whether  it  is  the  xesuix  01  »  .  Under  such  c,rcuui- 
of  the  part,  or  ot^  ^  m^  the  detection  of  disease,  in 
stances!  ^^g^^JS^oaop^  of  the 
other  organs,  likely  to  pioauco  gUch,  lor  instance, 

part  which  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  ^ 
are  the  evidences  of  disc .ase  01  1  wlu.u  u     t  om 

ceeds  from  the  lungs,  or  of  disease  ot  1  ^  be  the 
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carefully  to  the  obvious  and  easily  investigated ,  but  neverthe- 
less often  unheeded  or  misinterpreted,  signs  afforded  by  the 
pulse.  When  there  is  a  sthenic  condition  of  the  circulation,  and 
consequently  when  there  is  a  probability  of  active  haaniorrhage, 
the  heart's  action  is  forcible,  and  so,  also,  is  the  antagonistic 
force  of  the  arteries.  The  pulse,  though  it  may  not  be  full  or 
bounding,  is  always  of  moderate  volume  and  incompressible, 
provided  there  has  not  been  sufficient  loss  of  blood  to  diminish 
the  powers  of  the  circulation.  When  there  is  idiopathic  hemor- 
rhage of  an  asthenic  character,  the  pulse  from  the  first,  though 
it  may  be  of  fair  volume,  is  easily  compressible,  though  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost  may  have  been  quite  insufficient,  of 
itself,  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  circulation. 

In  those  cases  of  internal  hemorrhage  which  are  the  effect  of 
mechanical  congestion,  the  consequence  often  of  disease  of  some 
other  organ,  as  in  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  arising  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  we  may  often  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
true  cause  by  some  symptoms  which  suggest  the  nature  of  the 
primary  affection.  Thus,  in  the  former  instance,  we  shall  pro- 
bably have  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  with  other  signs  of 
disease  of  that  organ ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  previous  history 
and  habits  of  the  patient,  signs  of  functional  derangement  of  the 
liver,  or  palpable  enlargement  of  that  organ. 

We  should  be  anticipating  much  that  will  require  to  be 
detailed  hereafter,  were  we  to  enter  further  into  the  special 
causes  of  hemorrhage;  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been 
ment  '  inteUigible  the  Seiieral  principles  of  its  treat- 

The  first  question  which  must  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  careful  practitioner  is,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhage,  assuming  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so 

I  he  answer  to  this  will  turn  upon  the  evidence  which  is 
afforded  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  Where 
there  is  good  pound  for  believing  that  it  is  of  an  active  charac- 
tei— the  result,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  active  congestion— it  is  most 
inexpedient  to  arrest  it  by  any  direct  means  ;  such  as  powerful 
astringents,  either  applied  locally  or  administered  internally 
with  a  view  o  their  entering  the  circulation:  for,  as  has  been 
a  MS1'0'  1  ?Ut'-the.  ha3mori-l™ge  is  commonly  followed  by 
Ld  whlhC?f0r  ?™laUtl?P  °f  ,the  conSestion  which  induced  it, 
Z :  ion  or  U;  U(i  tll1uY'elleved'  would  probably  lead  to  iuflam- 
Zod  )Z  i S    i  I1'"  .chan°e-    "must  not,  however,  be  under- 
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estimated  by  the  effect  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  the  signs  of  impending  syncope. 

The  same  rule  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  habitual  haemor- 
rhages, since  not  only  might  we  prevent  the  relief  which  nature 
is  thus  affording  to  the  congested  part,  but  also  incur  the 
greater  danger  of  causing  a  transference  or  metastasis  oi  the 
hemorrhage  itself  to  some  part  or  organ  where  it  would  be  more 
than  doubly  dangerous.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  suppression  of 
htemonhoids,  epistaxis,  or  profuse  menstrual  discharge,  would 
be  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  extravasation  in  the  brain, 
or  even  into  the  lungs,  stomach,  or  intestines. 

In  such  cases,  although  we  may  not  endeavour  by  direct 
means  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  we  may  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  as  are  likely  to  obviate  the  general  plethora,  01  the 
local  congestion  which  is  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage,  in 
all  active  hemorrhages,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and 
(in  those  who  are  liable  to  their  periodic  return)  still  more  m 
the  intervals  between  their  recurrence,  we  must  endeavour,  by 
enforcing  temperance  and  the  use  of  a  generally  antiphlogistic 
re  "men  and  guarding  against  those  circumstances  which  appea 

^  promote  the  loci  congestion,  to  obviate  both  the  general 
nlethora  and  the  local  determination  which  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  hemorrhage.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  insure  a 
regX  action  of  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  the  bowels  and,  though 
the  latter  of  the  liver;  since  nothing  tends  more  to  pi°mote 
hie^ular  ties  in  the  circulation,  and  consequent  local  determina- 
tons  than  th^  suppression  of  any  of  these  evacuations,  though 
danger  may  not  unfrequently  be  incurred  by  excess  of 
any  of  them  Disturbance  of  the  respiratory  funcbon  is  also 
SJdtiv    to  local  congestion;  and,  therefore ,^jJ»J 

expedient  to  avoid  all  such  exposure  as  in  this  climate  noton 

siderable  stiess  nas  Decn  m       i  commence- 
authors;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  t hat  m  '  ^ 
ment,  while  the  pulse  is  firm,  and ^but  htUe  comp , 
abstraction  of  a  moderate  amoun oi  Wo <J ™ rcyul. 
force  of  the  heart  s  action,  and  atttewme  me 
sive.    On  the  other  hand L  it  u i  only  unae  ^  ^ 

that  Wood  should  be  taken  tiom  tne ^  .  ti  hemor- 
present  themselves.  When  however,  ftj*"^  of  blood 
rhage,  with  tolerable  force  m  the  pulse ^ wc«  meaSare 
by  cupping  may  more  often  be  had  lecomse  to. 
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is  less  likely  to  depress  the  powers  of  the  system,  or  be  followed 
by  a  dangerous  reaction,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  as  a 
revulsive  agent  by  producing  a  metastasis  of  the  congestion. 
For  the  latter  purpose  dry  cupping  is  often  serviceable.  Another 
important  agent  in  repressing  haemorrhage  is  cold,  which  both 
acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  heart,  and  also  causes  contraction  of  the 
extreme  vessels.  Caution  must,  however,  be  observed  in  its 
application,  especially  in  internal  haemorrhage,  lest  it  induce 
syncope  by  too  greatly  depressing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
already  lowered  by  the  haemorrhage.  Mercury  is  a  remedy  not 
without  its  uses  in  some  forms  of  haemorrhage,  though  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  its  beneficial  effects  can  be  only  secondary 
—that  is  to  say,  that  when  it  aids  in  arresting  haemorrhage,  it 
does  so  by  relieving  some  congestion  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  bleeding,  rather  than  by  any  direct  influence  upon  the 
bleeding  vessels.  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  mercury, 
like  abstraction  of  blood,  tends  to  aggravate  the  effect  of 
haemorrhage  m  diminishing  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 

As  in  congestion,  so  in  haemorrhage,  free  evacuation  by  the 
natural  outlets  of  the  body  is  among  our  most  efficient  reme- 
dies ;  and,  as  has  just  been  observed,  it  is  probably  in  this 
way  that  mercury  may  be  beneficial.  Purgatives  are  service- 
able, not  only  when  they  act  as  hydrogogues,  and  thereby 
dimimsli  the  volume  of  the  circulation,  but  also  as  revulsives, 
by  determining  the  blood  to  another  part  of  the  svstem,  and 
thereby  inducing,  as  it  were,  a  favourable  metastasis  of  the 
congestion  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage 

Many  eases,  however,  present  themselves  in  practice  in  which 
the  haemorrhage  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  an  active  conges- 
tion, and  one  (  within  due  limits)  affording  relief  to  the  primary 
disease,  if  it  do  not  absolutely  constitute  a  cure ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  itself  a  formidable  disease,  not  relieving  the 
primary  congestion,  which,  rather,  seems  to  become  more°fullv 
established  as  the  haemorrhage  proceeds.  In  such  cases  re- 
course must  be  had  to  the  important  class  of  remedies  termed 
astringents.  A  large  number  of  the  articles  of  the  materia 
meuicaare  too  often  indiscriminately  classed  under  this  head 
we  may,  however  here  observe,  that  amongst  those  drawn  from 
tmlTf  "uSdT  there  is  much  difference  in  their  action 
of  mn  y  m;  „Asregards  the  metallic  Preparations,  those 
reckon  ZZf  \  ^  as  ™*ent  PreP^"tions  of  which  we  may 
cases  wl  r  I  P  6  ^  f  so>chloride.  indicated  in 
^ses  where ^  there  appears  to  be  an  anaemic  state  of  system 

is  T      1        Theyn  ar,e'  howcven  contra-indicated  when  there 

when  we  T7  t0  Pleth0ra'  When  tlle  Pulse  ia  8™.  or  even 
when  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  much  local  congestion 
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Next  to  iron  we  may  place  copper  in  the  order  of  tonic  astrin- 
gents :  it  is  not,  however,  so  frequently  used  in  copious  haemor- 
rhages •  siuce,  being  less  manageable,  it  will  not  be  at  all  times 
wise  to  attempt  to  bring  the  system  rapidly  under  its  influence. 
Arsenic  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with 
copper,  and  the  same  objections  apply  to  it  in  a  still  greater 
deo-ree,  though  it  is  not  without  its  uses  in  some  forms  of  passive 
and  what  might  be,  not  inaptly,  called  chrome  hemorrhages. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  of  nearly  the  same  class.    The  salts  of  zinc, 
which  are  astringents  of  considerable  potency,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tonics  (especially  the  sulphate),  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  order  of  metallic  astringents,  since  they  do  not,  like  the 
salts  of  iron,  either  accelerate  the  circulation  or  promote  the 
formation  of  red  corpuscles.    Some  practitioners  suppose  that 
they  even  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  as  lead  un- 
doubtedly does  :  they  are,  however,  powerful  tonics,  and  do  not 
depress  the  circulatory  or  nervous  power  :  whereas  the  salts  of 
lead   amongst  the  most  efficient  of  which  is  the  acetate,  not 
only  lower  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  diminish  he  nervous 
power!  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  do  not  diminish,  certainly 
stop  the  formation  of  red  particles.    Still  the  potency  of  lead  in 
Ssting  pulmonary  and  uterine  hemorrhage  cannot  be  denied. 

The  mineral  acids,  again,  are  astringents  of  a  tonic  character 
anoTfTese  the  sulphuric  is  perhaps  ^^f^^ 
the  most  styptic.  Alum,  again,  is  a  most  efficient  astimgcnt 
from  the  Serai  kingdom,0  nearly  allied  to  zinc  in  its  thera- 

PeT£  vSeTable  kingdom  furnishes  a  large  number  of  astrin- 
elt rSJ  which  must  be  reckoned krameria  catechu,  cus- 
mrin Tmaticho  cinnamon,  tormentella,  gall-nuts  and  various 
othe's  wS  nearly  all  owe  their  efficiency  to  the  galhc  acid 
which  they  contain  f  congestion  is  dropsy,  which 

cl„s8d  cavities  or  m  he  areota tasoe  o the  g 

ffless  otS^T' v     S   •£  ^lifv  this  d'efliiition  by  tho 

restriction  that  the  enusiou  "°  t  .  u  h  accumulatioiis 
There  are,  however,  so  many  w™  tho  consequence 

of  fluid,  which  all  agree  m  "^"S^^bfoh  it  would  be 
of  undoubted  inflammation,  and  otheis  in  w a 
next  to  impossible  to  affirm -that  it  was  in  no  aeg 
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it,  that  we  are  iuelined  to  regard  the  restriction  as  incon- 
venient. 

Some  authors,  indeed,  and  amongst  them  the  late  Dr.  Black- 
hall  to  whom,  perhaps,  next  to  Dr.  Bright,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  the  connection  between  this  disease  and  albu- 
minous urine,  regarded  inflammatory  dropsies  as  constituting 
one  class  of  such,  affections. 

Dropsy  may  consist  either  of  effusion  into  any  of  the  closed 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  ventricles  of  .  the  brain,  the  pleime 
the  pericardium,  or  the  peritoneum,  constituting  hydrocephalus' 
nyciro-thorax,  hydro-pericardium,  and  ascites.  These  when 
they  occur  separately,  are  often  the  direct  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion, or  the  remote  consequences  of  the  change  produced  by  it 
in  a  serous  membrane.  Again,  there  may  be  an  effusion  of 
watery  fluid  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  body,  constituting 
anasarca :  this  sometimes  affects  the  whole  system,  varyin-  in 
its  seat,  or  in  the  amount  to  which  it  affects  different  parts f  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  patient;  thus  the  legsmay  be 
swollen  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when  the  erect  or  seLde 
posture  has  been  maintained ;  but  in  the  mornin-  when  the 
recumbent  one  has  been  preserved  through  the  night,  the  face 
will  be  pufly  •  and,  similarly,  the  more  dependent  arm  or  side  of 
he  body  will  be  distended  with  fluid.  This  is  termed? gene  Sly 
anasarca  ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  general  anasarca' 
there  may  be  more  or  less  effusion  into  several  or  a  1  of  the 
closed  sacs :  tm  j  d  B  there  may  be 

swelling  of  a  part  only  from  infiltration  of  the  areolar  arilhS 
from  some  purely  topical  cause  :  this  is  local  oedema  g 

tissue^f  that  Sig>  °f  raSai'Ca  01  dr°Psy  of  the  areolar 

nssue  is,  that  it  pits  as  it  is  termed,  upon  pressure  :  thus  when 

toot  the  fluid,  being  pressed  out  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  does 
not  return  to  refill  them  immediately,  and  the  iminvssion 
teams  for  a  time.    The  presence  of  fluid  in  the  peritonei  t 
ascertained  by  its  fluctuation,  and  in  the  cavities  o 1  the  W? 
and  chest  it  is  inferred  from  signs  to  be  described 
when  we  speak  of  the  diseases  of  these  regions  hereafter, 

In  3T'  agai n'.,havo  been  described  as  active  and  passive 
In  order  to  make  this  distinction,  and  the  grounds  uporTTh.Vl,' 

exnla  n'Hm°re  f^7  ™d™^>  we  will  e.uleZu  fiaSt  to 
explain  he  mechanism,  or  rather  the  hydrostatics  of  dronsv 
The  closed  cavities  of  the  body  as  well  as  its  nLl TV  J' 
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on  the  part  of  the  absorbents.    Now,  not  to  mention  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  suspended  in 
dropsical  effusion,  since  persons  so  affected  are  liable  to  a  rapid 
waste  of  the  tissues,  it  is  well  established  among  physiologists 
that  the  absorption  of  the  fluids  is  canned  on  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  by  the  veins;  and,  further,  that  transudation  or  imbi- 
bition is  continually  going  on  through  the  coats  of  the  veins  ; 
according  to  the  principles  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  or  rather, 
the  more  comprehensive  laws  of  heterogeneous  attraction  of 
Professor  Dauiell.    So  that  when  the  veins  are  distended  with 
watery  fluid  to  a  certain  extent,  all  imbibition  into  them  from 
without  is  arrested;  and  that  when  the  distension  goes  still 
further,  there  is  a  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  veins  into  the 
surrounding  tissue  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  fluid  in  the  veins,  the  transudation  ceases,  and  imbi- 
bition commences  :  there  is,  in  fact,  absorption  taking  place. 
Now  upon  these  principles,  all  cases  of  passive  dropsy  may  be 
explained.    There  is,  in  such  cases,  either  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  veins,  or  the  proportion  of  liquid  m 
the  blood  is  increased  by  diminution  of  its  solid  contents,  as  m 
cases  of  anfemia  or  spanaemia  (vide  p.  20,  et  seq.)    Now,  that 
these  causes  may  produce  dropsy  has  been  proved  experimen- 
tally   Thus  Lower  tied  the  jugular  vein  m  a  dog,  and  aiter  a 
few  hours  found  all  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  head  and  tace  dis- 
tended with  serum  :  it  was  cedematous,  in  fact.    And  in  another 
experiment  he  produced  ascites  by  tying  the  vena  cava  just  above 
the  diaphragm.    Hales,  again,  injected  water  into  the  femoral 
vein  of  a  dog,  and  the  limb  became  anasarcous.    We  see  then 
that  these  causes,  venous  obstruction  and  increased  fluidity  ot 
the  blood,  are  capable  of  producing  dropsy.    And  causes  similar 
to  these  are  in  operation  in  cases  of  passive  dropsy :  there  may  be 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the >  descending 
cava  from  disease  of  the  heart,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  vessel 
itself  by  enlarged  glands  or  other  tumours,  and  dropsy  of  the 
face  oi\rpperDextremities  is  the  result.    Obliteration  of  the 
venous  sinuses  has  been  observed  in  connec box, ;  wdb  eflusmn  to 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  induration  of  the  livei  obstruct 
in-  the  passa-e  of  the  blood  through  the  vena  porta  is  a  weU- 
L^own  cauSse  of  ascites.  Again  in  the  °Mor^g^J«  °™ 

anasarca  oK  leg/or  depending  parts;  »d^h«.  tins  f!ateof 
blood  is  excessive,  effusions  sometimes  take  p lac =1.0  serous 
cavities.    Such  are  passive  dropsies.    As  regards  the  ut 
dropsies,  we  know  of  none  which  are  not  moie  01  less  inna 

"tX  for  instance,  the  case  0'  general  anasarca  consequent 
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upon  suddenly  repressed  perspiration.   Thus  a  man  was  brought 
mto  Guy's  Hospital  some  years  ago  who  had  fallen  overboard 
two  days  before,  when  much  heated,  in  unloading  a  barge  ■  he 
was  generally  anasarcous,  and  had  signs  of  effusion  in  the  chest  < 
his  urine  was  scanty,  and  contained  blood.    In  this  case  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  watery  discharge  from  the  skin 
which  had  been  suddenly  repressed,  was  taking  place   by  a 
species  of  metastasis,  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  serous  mem- 
branes.   Tins  form  of  disease,  which  is  not  very  uncommon, 
aflords  the  nearest  approach  to  active  dropsy  without  inflamma- 
tion ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  urine,  there  must  have  been  a 
condition  of  the  kidneys  inconsistent  with  a  due  elimination  of 
the  solid  ingredients  of  that  secretion,  which,  when  retained  in 
the  system,  would  have  proved  irritants  to  the  cells  of  the  areolar 
tissue  as  we  1  as  to  the  serous  membranes,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  entirely  disconnect  such  affections  from  inflammation.  The 
same  remarks  apply  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  dropsy  conse- 
quent upon  scarlatina  and  that  associated  with  unequ  vocal 
renal  disease.     Still,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  very  con- 
venient to  recognize  the  distinction  between  such  form  of 
disease  and  the  purely  passive  ones  ;  the  latter  being  produced 
by  an  increased  exhalation  from  the  capillary  veins  KS§£ 
either  from  mechanical  obstruction  or  from  an  increased  Dronor° 
tion  of  water  in  the  blood;  absorption  or  iStionTS 
thereby  arrested:  whereas,  the  active  dropsy  is  probably 
effusion  from  the  capillary  arteries,  those  vesselsVein^  in  a 
state  of  congestion  closely  bordering  upon  inflammation  It 
may  be  observed,  that  in  renal  dropsy 1  there  is  hesdes  the 
retention  m  the  system  of  the  ingredients  of  urine  4neraUv  a 
great  defect  m  the  solid  contents  of  the  blood,  and  Jonsemientlv 
a  redundance  of  water,  so  that  the  conditio  i  of  £  bffl  £ 
duces  passive  dropsy  in  addition  to  the  cause  of  capiLry  excite- 
ment, which  may  give  rise  to  active  dropsy  7 

for  it  m°  0  iefP^ent'af  °u°ht  not  sPee"my  fa  be  removed 
fichTdep'endf  Td  1^^^  °f  the  lesiou"p- 
upon  the  bra  i    bv  a^m.  ft       7  d°  by  C°ma'  from  Pres5"™ 
resnWi™  7  aPnoo„a>  from  pressure  upon  the  organs  of 
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from  the  obstructed  state  of  the  circulation,  to  become  gan- 
grenous and  thus  cause  death  from  asthenia. 

As  regards  the  removal  of  the  fluid,  much  must  depend  upon 
the  seat°and  origin  of  the  dropsy,  but  at  present  we  confine  our- 
selves to  general  rules  and  principles. 

Bleeding  has  sometimes  been  recommended  for  the  rebel  ot 
what  have  been  termed  inflammatory  dropsies,  in  the  hope  ol 
promoting  absorption  by  emptying  the  veins  ;  but  when  we  re- 
member its  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood,  we  may  well 
fear  that  the  abstraction  of  any  considerable  quantity  ot  that 
fluid  may  bring  it  into  a  condition  favouring  transudation  :  it  is 
doubtful,  then,  whether  it  should  ever  be  adopted  as  a  remedy 
for  dropsy,  as  such,  though  it  may  be  an  admissible  one  lor  the 
primary  tissue  upon  which  the  dropsy  is  supposed  to  depend. 
Other  evacuants,  however,  are  not  open  to  the  same  objection, 
and  for  many  forms  of  dropsy  they  are  particularly  applicable  ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  repressed  perspiration,  the  exhalation 
being  transferred  from  the  proper  surface  to  a  closed  cavity,  or 
assemblage  of  such  cavities,  the  patient  may  be  said  to  sweat 
into  this  serous  membrane,  or  areolar  tissue  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  renal  secretion ;  and  the  object  must  be  to  restore 
the  exudation  to  an  open  surface  or  canal.    This  we  may  en- 
deavour to  effect  by  sudorifics,  diuretics,  and  purgatives.  As 
regards  the  two  former,  there  is  much  difficulty  often  in  securing 
thdr  action,  though  diaphoretics  should  never  be  neglected, 
there  are,  also,  often  objections  to  stimulating  the  kidneys. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  remedies  so  efficacious  m  many  forms 
of  dropsy,  particularly  general  anasarca,  as  active  hydrogogue 
cathartics    Of  this  a  curious  illustration  once  occurred  to  the 
author    A  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  enormous  y 
^tended  with  renal  dropsy,  during  ^*ce^ 
the  summer  of  1849.  He  became  the  subject  of  that  disease,  ana 
mofuse  rice-watery  evacuations  flowed  from  his  bowels  m  enor- 
SSJt35£fS  the  end  of  two  days  his  d™  was gone .and 
after  a  time  he  left  the  hospital,  believing  himself  we  1,  tliou0n 
not  cured™f  the  disease  upon  which  the  dropsy  depended. 

by  paracentesis,  or  tapping,  or  sometimes  the  um  s.  u  n  ay  oe 
lieved  by  puncturing  the  limbs.  ^™^£ft£3« 
stances  which  require  their  use,  will  be  best  tieau 
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RHEUMATIC  AND  GOUTY  INFLAMMATION. 

Under  the  term  rheumatism  are  included  several  diseases, 
which  vary  in  every  respect  except  one,  which  is  their  being 
always  painful.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  these  affec- 
tions, which  have  received  a  common  name,  are  essentially 
different.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  this  confusion,  we 
commence  with  the  unquestionable  form  of  the  disease,  acute 
rheumatism,  rheumatic  fever,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rheu- 
;  matrnsT   *     "  • 

Acute  rheumatism,  then,  is  a  specific  inflammation,  affectin°- 
almost  exclusively  fibrous  tissues,  though  sometimes  extending 
to  the  surrounding  structures,  by  contiguity.  It  attacks  chiefly 
the  larAr  joints,  especially  the  knees,  wrists,  shoulders,  elbows 
and  ankles.  The  external  cause  is  generally  exposure  to  cold' 
especially  when  producing  repressed  perspiration.  Its  internal 
or  essential  cause  seems  to  be  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  contains  always  an  excess  of  fibrine.  It  was  at 
one  time  believed  that  there  was  also  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood.  Dr.  Garrod  has,  however,  shown  that  this  does  not 
exist.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  some 
acid,  probably  the  lactic,  the  effect  of  a  morbidltate  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  assimilation,  or  of  both. 

Acute  rheumatism  commences  with  the  ordinary  premoni- 
tory signs  of  inflammation,  rigors,  heat,  thirst,  restlessness 
ana  anxiety,  speedily  followed  by  severe  pains  attacking  the 
jug'-p  joints.  These  pains  are  ordinarily  very  severe,  following 
much  the  course  ot  the  muscles,  and  producing  such  extreme 
tenderness  that  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  can  hardly  be  borne 
•l  >>'<'t.i<m  of  an  affected  joint  is  intolerable  anguish.  The 
Z'k"  J"i't  I?  "S"l'lly  n"'  and  P«fly  :  the  swelliugls,  however 

EmeanSStly  f™-  ^  r"°  rwluess'  The  institution  in 
™  mean  time  shows  s.gns  of  active  inflammatory  fever  •  the 

n.r.rnn  VWlth  a  the  P«lse  is  sharp,  bou  1- 

"6  and  not  yielding  readily  to  pressure;  the  urine  is  scanty, 
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highly  acid,  and  depositing  a  copious  latiritious  sediment ;  the 
bowels  generally  torpid  ;  the  skin,  however,  is  commonly  be- 
dewed with  an  unctuous  perspiration,  which  has  a  peculiar  acid 
odour,  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognize.    The  inflammation, 
instead  of  running  the  ordinary  course  of  common  inflammation, 
is  exceedingly  erratic,  sometimes  seizing  suddenly  on  a  fresh 
part,  often  au  internal  fibrous  structure,  and  of  these  the  most 
liable  to  be  attacked  is  the  pericardium ;  the  substance  of  the 
heart  also  is  probably  liable  to  be  implicated  :  but,  next  to  the 
pericardium,  the  endocardium,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
forms  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  most  susceptible. 
The  other  membranes— the  pleurae,  peritoneum,  dura  mater,  and 
tunica  vaginalis— may  also  be  attacked.    This  tendency  to  in- 
vasion of  the  heart  constitutes  the  great  danger  of  the  disease  ; 
not  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  inflammation  should  leave  the 
extremities  that  the  heart  may  become  affected,  for  the  heart 
affection  as  commonly  supervenes  without  subsidence  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  in  the  joints  as  with  it,— or  even  more  so. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  metastasis.    The  ordinary  termina- 
tion is  resolution  ;  but  true  rheumatic  inflammation  never  leads 
to  suppuration  or  gangrene,  nor,  when  it  is  in  the  extremities, 
to  adhesion  :  when,  however,  it  attacks  the  pericardium  or 
other  internal  part,  it  runs  the  same  course  as  common  mrlam- 
mation.     Sometimes  there  is  a  copious  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  synovial  capsules  and  sheaths  of  tendons,  especially  the 
capsules  of  the  knee.    This  difference  has  led  to  a  demotion 
between  fibrous  and  synovial  rheumatism.     The  true  acute 
rheumatism  is,  however,  generally  of  the  former  kind  the 
latter  being  a  more  sub-acute  form,  and  often  a  sequela  ot  the 

acute.  1 1 

The  external  cause  is,  as  has  been  stated,  exposure  to  cold, 
and  repressed  perspiration  :  there  are,  however  no  doubt,  some 
persons  constitutionally  liable  to  this  disease,  which  also  seems 
to  prevail  more  in  particular  seasons  than  others;  generally, 
but  not  universally,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  damp,  and  van- 
able  The  disease  generally  attacks  young  persons,  prevailing 
most  in  youth  and  early  manhood.  After  thirty-five  it  becomes 
less  common  ;  though  cases  do  occur  at  all  ages,  and  even  young 
children  are  not  exempt.  It  is  generally  believe d  that  t  he 
tendency  to  affect  the  heart  is  greatest  before  puberty  >  ™J°™ 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  young  persons  under  that 
agl  ever  set  through  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  without 
that  organ  being  more  or  less  involved 

The  robust  and  plethoric,  are  also  said  to  be  more  1  a Me  than 
others,  to  attacks  of  rheumatism ;  though  the  experien  eofoar 
London  hospitals  hardly  warrants  such  a  conclusion  sn.ee 
is  a  common  disease  amongst  the  London  poor,  who  are  not 
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generally  very  robust  or  plethoric  ;  and  it  attacks  females,  and 
delicate  females  too,  no  less  than  men. 

The  sub-acute  rheumatism,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded 
under  the  term  synovial,  is  often  a  sequela  of  the  acute,  though 
it  may  arise  primarily.  It  attacks  the  same  structures,  and 
often  produces  great  deformity  and  distortion  :  the  joints  be- 
come enlarged  from  the  effusion  into  the  capsular  ligaments ; 
and  the  muscles  waste.  It  is  perhaps  more  common  to  see  it 
affecting  the  smaller  joints  than  is  the  case  with  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  and  probably  on  this  account  it  is  often  known  by  the 
name  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  is  per- 
haps the  connecting  link  between  the  two  diseases.  When  lon°- 
continued,  it  produces  stiffness  of  the  joints,  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  perfect  immobility,  and  they  are  distorted  as  if  actually 
displaced.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  disease 
attacks  the  fingers. 

The  above  constitute  the  diseases  to  which  the  term  rheu- 
matism ought  to  be  restricted.  The  chronic  rheumatism  or 
rheumatic  pains  belong  to  a  distinct  class ;  they  may  indeed 
have  their  origin  sometimes  in  the  same  causes  as  true  rheu- 
matism, but  as  the  former  are  essentially  blood  diseases,  so  the 
latter  are  essentially  nervine  :  and  therefore  we  shall  speak  of 
the  so-called  chrome  rheumatism  separately. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism  is  generallv 
pretty  obvious-the  severe  pains,  the  swelling,  the  febrile  ex- 
citement which  accompany  the  former  can  seldom  be  mistaken- 

&n  T  aff  n°}  t0  be  imPlicitly  ^ied  upon  unless  the  rheu- 
matic odour  be  also  present,  since  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  arthritic  pains  and  swelling,  closely  simulating  rheumatism 
have  occurred  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  ntf  vousTen X' 
1 1  one  remarkable  case,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  which  closely  sK 
lated  acute  rheumatism  the  primary  disease  was  inflammation 
o  the  cervical  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  Cases  like  this 
fee  o  rare  occurrence,  but  they  are  of  great  interest,  as  showino 
K  in ;lhty°  .adlseT  of  nervine  origin  of  simulating  even 
acute  inflammation;  and  they  readily  explain  how  the  S 

i,  r  t.    late  yearS- its  true  nature  llas  bec»  better  understood  ' 

bSn  afrPl?vy£emia;  ich?r*mia'  °*  Piriform  infection,  wh  ch  has 
oeen  alieady  mentioned  (n  GO)      In  tlie  WW  Ail  . 
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has  been  pointed  out  as  associated  with  it,  completes  the  dis- 
tinction, 

The  danger  of  rheumatism  as  affecting  life  is  in  general  hut 
little,  unless  it  attack  the  heart  or  other  important  internal 
organ ;  and  therefore,  as  such  an  occurrence  is  always  possible, 
the  prognosis  should  be  guarded  accordingly.    As  regards  the 
probability  of  perfect  recovery,  the  same  liabilities  are  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  heart  cannot 
be  too  frequently  or  too  carefully  examined.    We  do  not  here 
enter  into  details  which  belong  more  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  cardiac  disease,  and  will  be  found  elsewhere  :  but  would 
merely  insist  upon  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  every 
abnormal  circumstance  affecting  the  circulation,  whether  it  be 
murmur— impulse— or  deviation  from  the  natural  character  ot 
the  pulse.    In  connection  with  the  permanent  ill  effects  irom 
rheumatism,  we  must  not  forget  the  occasional  occurrence  ot  the 
sub-acute  form  of  the  disease  (which  would  be  more  properly 
termed  the  chronic),  producing  the  lamentable  stiffness,  im- 
mobility, and  distortions  already  alluded  to 

Rheumatism  is  a  disease  often  resisting  the  best-selected 
remedies,  and  apparently  running  its  course  unchecked  ;  so 
much  so,  that  many  authors  of  judgment  and  experience 
have  expressed  their  opinion,  that  in  most  eases  it  Will,  m 
spite  of  treatment,  run  a  course  of  five  or  tax  weeks,  and  thai, 
notwithstanding  many  certain  and  speedy  antidotes,  lheie 
are  however,  certain  modes  of  treatment  which  deserve  special 
notice  and  some  upon  which  we  believe  great  reliance  may 
be  Placed  Here  we  would  premise  that  (1)  rheumatism  is 
an  inflammation  ;  (2)  that  it  originates  in  the  presence  of  an 
^tory Matter  in  the  blood,  produced  F»W^«5«3 
ouantitv  through  defective  assimilation;  and  furthei,  {A)  Wat 
Cgli  a  blood  disease,  it  nevertheless  involves  the  nerves ;  o 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  more  decidedly,  it  not  more 
essentially  than  ordinary  phlegmasia.  m  ,  b. 

Three  prominent  indications  suggest  themselves-<l)  to  bud 

Kliy,  we  IT gS'the  pto  of  tre.ta.nt  vtaeh  we  consde. 

and  undoubtedly  the,  are  not  wit  boot  t  to « ■    0  f«  • 

often  goes  a  great  way  to  arrest ;  rta >  P™J™8S>  fc  frequent 
render  it  more  amenable  to  othei  remedies. 
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repetition  of  the  bleeding  is  most  objectionable  :  we  would 
advise  that  it  should  never  be  repeated  beyond  a  second  time,  if 
so  often;  since  it  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to  that  terrible 
malady  subacute  synovial  rheumatism :  it  is  also  contra-indi- 
cated by  the  tendency  of  the  "disease" "  itself  to  produce  anemia, 
or  delect  of  red  blood,  which  is  favoured  by  venesection. 
Purging  is  another  antiphlogistic  measure  of  considerable 
service  ;  but  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  loose 
motions  daily,  it  has  more  the  character  of  the  eliminating  plan 
ot  treatment.   Antimonials  are  useful  in  the  same  way  The 
great  suffering,  however,  suggests  the  use  of  opium,  which,  in 
combination  with  the  antimony,  and  a  little  calomel,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  antiphlogistic  means ;  and  by  these— the  bleed- 
ing at  first— the  antimonials  with  salines— the  opium  and  calo- 
mel, with  a  little  additional  antimony,  the  patient  may  generally 
be  carried  well  through  the  disease  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Alison  ob- 
serves, "  the  acute  rheumatism  cannot  probably  be  much 
shortened  m  its  duration  by  antiphlogistic  remedies."    We  may 
a  so  add,  that  mercury  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  antiphlo- 
gistic measure  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can,  'in  some  other 

fffiST :  ^  "  iS  P^rMv  liable  to  the  objection  that 
it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  opium,  and  have  alluded  to  the  ex- 

ownvrk1^  °f°n  °f  -f6  nerVOUS  system  in  rheumatism;  aS 
Cmltie^ftf  excitem.en*  ?r  "^Plication  of,  the  sentient 
2™^  °f  the  ,nerves  m  tbls  d^ease  it  presents  an  efficient 
t^"/1™6'  m  graiu  cIoses>  repeated  every  three 
few  ; ITi  ™^<*  cut  short  an  acute  rheumatism  in  a  very 
few days,  but  it  is  hardly  safe  unless  combined  with  evacuaSs 
In  the  case  of  a  sound  subject,  a  full  bleeding,  a  purgative  and 
the  opium  treatment  will  often  act  almost  heroically 

thcseTfJT fiC8  haVe  been  recommended  in  rheumatism,  of 
a  I  ,,,  f  *  conspicuous  are  bark  and  colchicum.  Of  bark 
d  t, 'l  It  ]t  may.be  affirmed,  that  in  the  acute  stage  of  he 
disease  they  are  inadmissible,  though  when  the  inflammation 
has  been  subdued,  and  the  pains  have  at  all  a  periodic  ch  rac ter 
S  W  theV1  (If  thT  b°  eXCCSSiVC  P-Piration  wiS 
S£f  tmWh °mS)  qU'na  and  aCkls  Wil1  be  verv  bene" 
acute  S  is  m°re  aPProPriate  to  tire  sub- 

mSion'-'w  S  n°1d°Ubt*  ffeat  P°Wcr  over  rheumatic  inflam- 
Clfll  -ay  6  ^estaoned  whether  this  is  not  merely 
J^J^^J^Ji^^  ««ough  it  is  also  an 


lowever. 


SXSS^  circulation."    It  doe  «no 
5    Svfte  rheumatism  unless  it  act  fully  upon"  the 
"ens  c mt nlTi ,',roduclnS  f ber  the  loose  pea-soup-like  m0- 
commonly  known  as  colchicum  stools,  or  copious  rather 
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dark  urine,  or  both.    If,  however,  it  cut  short  the  rheumatism 
by  its  simple  sedative  or  antiphlogistic  power,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  the  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  the 
heart ;  and  the  belief  has  certainly  gained  ground  that  rheu- 
matic carditis  has  increased  in  frequency,  with  the  use  of  col- 
chicum  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.    When  this  drug  is 
used,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  administered  in  combination  with 
some  aperient,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  action  of  the  bowels ;  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  safer  or  more  efficient  form  than  the 
powder  of  the  cormus  ;  this  should  be  given  three  or  tour 
times  a  clay  with  the  magnesia  and  salt  draught  (9),*  com- 
mencing with  about  three  grains,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
dose  to  five  or  six.    To  prevent  excessive  irritation,  a  gram  ot 
calomel,  with  one  grain  of  opium,  may  be  given  night  and 
morning     This  treatment  may  be  continued  until  either  toe 
evacuations  above  noticed  have  been  produced,  or  the  symptoms 
subside,  or  there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  pulse,  which  should 
always  be  carefully  watched,  as  sudden  and  very  dangerous 
svncope  might  be  the  result  of  not  withdrawing  the  colchicum 
upon  the  flrsf  warning  of  this  symptom.    Under  this  treat 
ment  the  inflammation  will  often  have  disappeared  in  the  comse 
of  a  week  or  ten  days ;  but  there  is  an  uncertainty  about  the 
action  of  colchicum,  depending  partly  upon  its  being  a  cumu- 
lative agent  in  the  system,  and  partly  perhaps  upon  a  variation 
in  the  strength  of  different  specimens  that  renders  it  almost 
impossible,  certainly  to  prevent  its  sudden  and  uncontrollable 

"gSStffSS  ingenious  methods  wM^J-g^ 
nested  for  the  treatment  of  any  disease,  is  the  attempt  to  pie 
vent  the  excessive  formation  of  acid,  or  at  all  events  induce ^ 
almost  immediate  conversion  into  urea, 

tion.  The  agent  selected  for  this  purpose  by vDi.  Owen  tfees, 
s  lemonjuice,  by  the  digestion  and  ^composition  of the c  nc 
■icid"  in  which,  he  believed  that  oxygen  would  be  suppiita 
acia  m  wuicu,  .  ,       Tert  lt  mto  urea.  He 


s:Kifr«  U JEW 

effect  by  the  chemical  change  suggested,  .  or  as  a  seda- 
tive to  circulation;  certain  however  itis  that  t  ha  * 
powerful  effect  of  the  latter  kind,  sometimes  lowerinD 

*  (9)  B  Mag.  sulp.  3i— 3»- 
Mug.  curb.  gr.  xv. 
Aq.  menth.  pip.  3  MIsce. 
Ft.  haustus. 
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pulse,  to  an  extent  that  becomes  alarming.  It  ou<*ht  therefore 
only  to  be  used  when  the  patient  is  robust,  and  the  rheumatism 
ot  the  well-marked  acute  character,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
such  are  the  only  cases  which  commonly  do  well  under  its  use 
The  powerfully-depressing  effect  of  this  remedy,  and  its  fre- 
quent failure,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  cardiac  inflammation  does 
sometimes  arise  during  its  employment,  are  drawbacks  to  its 
eligibility  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism. 

The  method  of  elimination  consists  in  the  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote excretion  from  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  intestines. 
I  he  late  Dr.  Todd  recommended  its  adoption  in  nearly  the 
following  form,  which  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  inefficient 
mode  of  treatment  Let  the  bowels  be  freely  acted  upon,  let 
the  patient  be  strictly  confined  to  bed  (which  of  course  is 
assumed  to  be  done  whatever  method  be  employed),  let  the 

ofer  tnh^W6!  betf careM}y  ""Wed  in  cotton  wool,  and 
ovei  each  a  sheet  of  gutta  percha  may  be  placed,  and  let  the 
annexed  combination  be  given  every  four  hours  (10)  * 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  large  quantity  of  fibriue  in 
LteKheir^Uma^?atinentS'  T1  the  c°Pious  depo£t  °f 

IlS    «  1Sr  1S°  W°rthy  °f  n0te  that  deposit 
is  most  abundant  when  the  disease  is  about  to  subside    This  cir- 

mTb^thc  rS^  {I"  n0tfn  th1 th-6  Uric  add 

may  be  the  1  esu  t  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  redundant  fibrine  • 

me  salts  of  potash,  Upon  this  principle,  the  following  nlan 
of  treatment  which  is  also  eliminant,  is  recommended  It 
U that  which  he  author  has  found  to  be  in  general th mos 
Mam  a8  well  as  least  liable  to  the  objection^S We 
free?vnn  l°f  ^  arting  t0  tllG  others-  Let  the  bowels  be 
pan  01  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  compound  tincture  of  colchi- 
KSSedS  T^^  h™r°n&QeA  to  bed>  let  tbe  cotton  wtl 
draught  ?11  f2Sf  tL?  PatientTbe  put  uP°a  the  use  of  the 

patient  wnl  oL ?Z  *  WSl,  Upon  this  simPle  Pla»-  the 
L",  '™"  "ten  become  convalescent  within  a  week  ■  about 

SosU  ofurates^"111  thr°W  d»wn  an  iuncZ 

pos  t  01  urates.    This  mode  of  treatment  has  the  advantaa-e 

quae  the  use  of  mercury,  and  that  it  is  also  admissible  when 

*  (HI)  R  Pulv.  opii, 

Pulv.  ipecac,  an  gr.  ss. 

Pot.  nltrat.  gr.  iv.  Misce. 
Ft.  Pulv. 
f  Page  101. 

+  (li;  U  Pot.  acetat.  3  ss.—  9  ij. 

Pot.  nitrat.  gr.  v. — x. 
Tinct.  opii,  n\  iv. — viij. 
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the  disease  assumes  the  more  chronic  or  sub-acute  form  ;  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  lemon-juice. 

The  sub-acute  or  synovial  rheumatism,  when  it  follows  as  a 
sequela  of  the  acute faS,  ami  comes  early  under  treatment, 
will  in  most  cases  yield  to  a  course  of  the  acefete  and  nitrate  ot 
potass,  or  in  cases  where  the  debility  is 

ox  a  larger  quantity  of  bicarbonate  may  be  substituted  foi  the 
nitrate  ;  and,  provided  there  be  no  inflammatory  symptoms,  the 
infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona  may  be  used  as  a  vehicle,  to 
which  in  a  short  time  the  compound  tincture  may  be  added. 
In  still  more  chronic  cases,  especially  if  there  be  much  per- 
spiration, the  quina  and  sulphuric  acid  may  be  employed  in 
vevv  chronic  cases  with  much  pain,  the  accompanying  form  is  a 
SStoSSSShiitoa  of  the  quina.  (12)*  When  the  pain 
undergoes  aggravations  at  night,  whether  we  have  or  have  not 
reason  to  suspect  a  syphilitic  taint,  though  rtfl 
former  case,  the  iochde  of  potassium  is  a  most  yaluabl  eimedy. 
In  general  two  grains  three  times  a  day  will  be  a  sufficient 
dose  but  it  may  be  increased  to  three  or  lour 

Where  here  is  much  effusion  into  the  joint,  blisters ,  will  often 
promote  its  absorption,  and  the  application  o 
iodine  until  some  irritation  of  the  skin  is  produced  is  a  vciy  use 
f  1  u  i'uvant.  The  iodine  may  sometimes  be  used  wit  h  advantage 
in  a  still  more  powerful  way,  namely,  by  soaking  a  piece  ol  bnt 
S  the  tinctui^e!and  then  allowing  it  to  remain  some  hours  upon 

thTne ESfiSrf  the  skin  should  however  be ^steadily  main- 
tained, and,  when  not  excessive,  encouraged,  and  .«ore rtlie 
nr  vpr'snowder  or  the  combination  of  opium  with  nitrate  ot 

remedies,  we  may  with  advantage  en M»"v  serviceable. 

distortions  which  it  produces,  are  often  permanent. 

*  rT>1  B  QuinBB  disulptot,  gr.  i.— ij- 

Ext.  colchici  acetici.pr.  J-gr.  ss. 
Ext.  conii,  gr.  iij-  Misce. 
Ft.  Pil.  ter  die  sumend. 
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_  Closely  allied  to  rheumatism,  yet  distinct  from  it,  is  gout — a 
disease  which  was  one  of  those  the  best  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  term  of  podagra  or  foot-pain,  and  for  which  various 
more  scientific  names  have  been  suggested,  but  of  which  none 
is  less  objectionable  than  that  by  which  it  is  popularly  known. 
Gout  has  been  divided  into  endless  varieties  by  different  authors  ; 
but  perhaps  the  best,  because  the  simplest,  classification,  is  the' 
division  adopted  by  Dr.  Copland  into  acute  gout,  chronic  gout, 
and  irregular  gout.  ~  « — — — " 

AiTattaclTof  acute  gout  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  gastric  derangement  and  incipient  pyrexia.  These  consist 
of  restlessness— drowsiness,  though  with  want  of  refreshing 
sleep— depression  of  spirits— and  general  lassitude  :  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  pains  or  flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach— 
cardialgic  pains,  with  sometimes  acid  eructations— now  and 
then  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  epigastrium— the  bowels  are 
u-regular,  generally  costive,  though  sometimes  there  is  looseness; 
—the  tongue  is  also  coated  and  the  urine  turbid.  These  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  however,  vary  in  different  individuals,  so 
that  one  has  one  peculiar  feeling  before  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
another  another. 

Generally,  after  symptoms  of  the  above  character,  of  two  or 
three  weeks'  duration,  though  in  some  few  instances  without 
any  previous  sign  whatever,  the  patient  is  awakened  some  time 
alter  midnight— commonly  about  two  in  the  mornin°-— by  severe 
pains  m  one  of  the  smaller  joints,  often  the  ball  of  the  great  toe 
I  he  pain  is  of  a  severe,  burning,  throbbing,  character,  attended 
by  stillness.  These  symptoms  increase,  and  the  burning  and 
throbbing  become  most  intolerable ;  the  actual  temperature  of 
the  surface  becomes  much  increased,  and  the  occasional  shooting 
pains  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  joint  being  pierced 
by  hot  wires  or  torn  by  pincers;  the  affected  part  is  exquisitely 
tender,  so  that  the  lightest  touch  or  most  gentle  movement 
cannot  be  endured.  With  this  severe  suffering  there  is  of 
course  great  restlessness,  and  considerable  fever,  all  which 
symptoms  generally  g0  on  increasing  till  about  six  or  seven 
out  nnrW°^mg'  a>°u*  w^ich  time  perspiration  begins  to  break 
caL  to   u     T'lty  °S  the  pam  t0  9llbside'  30  as  111  the  wilder 

ance  of  n     *  5*  to  obtain  some  sleeP"    TJle  appear- 

ance of  the  part  shows  active  inflammation  ;  the  inteo-iiments 
are  red  and  swollen,  often  shining,  and  the  veins  prolSS 
MtiJ,  :~kaMy  distended.  The  pains  geneSlly  conS 
cv  f  tow&aut  the  day,  but  again  return  with  equal  or 
sevf  n  in  T°d  aCVmty  after  knight,  and  continue  till  six  ol 
seven  in  the  morning,  when  they  again  abate;  in  very  severe 
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cases,  however,  there  may  be  no  remission  for  several  days.  As, 
in  all  other  inflammations,  the  general  symptoms  vary  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient;  they  are,  however,  essentially,  those  of  fever,  with  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs  ;  there  being,  in  addition  to  those 
already  stated,  a  pink  lateritious  sediment  in  the  urine,  which 
is  sometimes  also  coloured  with  bile,  whilst  the  stools  show 
either  a  deficiency  of  bile,  in  being  drab-coloured  and  clay-like, 
or  otherwise  they  are  green  or  blackish,  from  a  vitiated  state  of 
that  secretion.  The  tongue  is  furred  or  loaded,  and  the  papillfe 
commonly  erect.  The  pulse  is  variable,  generally  frequent  and 
hard,  especially  in  a  first  attack,  and  when  the  disease  is  fully 
developed  in  the  extremity.  . 

The  duration  of  a  first  attack  of  gout  varies  from  two  to 
ten  or  twelve  days,  the  oedema  generally  continuing  alter  the 
subsidence"oTthe  inflammation,  and  there  is  desquamation  ot 
the  cuticle  with  much  itching.  The  disease  sometimes 
reappears  in  another  extremity  —  generally  the  other  loot  — 
and  runs  the  same  course,  often  with  greater  severity  After 
the  subsidence  of  the  attack,  the  patient  usually  feels  m 
much  better  health  than  he  probably  has  done  for  months 
or  it  may  be  years,  before  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  apparent 
benefit,  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  return,  though  the 
interval  may  vary  according  to  the  constitutional  liability  of 
the  patient,  Ld  the  pains  which  he  may  take  to  avoid  those 
circumstances  most  likely  to  induce  it.  Thus,  with  ori^g 
care  after  a  first  attack,  three  or  four  y£ars  of  immunity 
mav  be  Wed  for;'  but  thrintervals  become  shorter  and 
Tortei-  and  what  is  worse,  the  attacks  longer  and  longer 
o  that  sometimes  the  gout  becomes  not  only  an  annual 
visitant,  but  one  whose  absence  is  only  of  a  few  months 

dTfte?"each  of  the  few  first  attacks,  the  swelling  entirely 
leaves  the  ioints  which  recover  their  former  mobility,  but 
Sn  tl  e  dSe'has  recurred  several  times  the  Jomt^~ 
permanently  swollen,  weak,  and  in  some  instance ^dy  lose 
ken-  capability  of  moving;  ownig -  toe to  ****** <* *J 

saw  ^M^^Bt 

destroy  mobility.    These  consist  i™Jfe4^%7«Srtar. 
deposited  in  the  first  instance  ^tWWtion'Se  fluid 
ami  which  subsequently  hardens  by  the  absorption  01 
the  skin  covering  these  concretions  sometimes  die,,  ana 
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off,  leaving  tliem  exposed,  so  that  some  persons  in  whom  they 
have  occurred  have  been  known  to  be  able  to  write  with  their 
knuckles  as  with  chalk. 

There  is,_as  we  have  said  before,  a  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  inflammation  assumes  a  more  lingering  and 
chronic  character,  the  pains  are  irregular  and  wandering,  the 
redness  less  vivid,  and  the  swelling  of  the  part  more  permanent; 
there  is  at  the  same  time  considerable  constitutional  disturbance^ 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  languid  circulation,  and  that 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system  which  belongs  rather  to 
debility  than  to  active  inflammation. 

This  chronic  gout  is,  in  most  instances,  a  consequence  of 
one  or  more  acute  attacks,  though  sometimes  it  is  itself  the 
primary  affection,  and  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
the  gouty  diathesis  in  the  system,  with  want  of  power  sufficient 
for  sthenic  action.    In  the  latter  form  it  appears  to  belong  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  inherited  the  tendency,  but  whose 
habits  of  life  have  not  been  such  as  to  call  it  into  activity  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  observed  to  be  more  common  anion" 
women  than  among  men.    It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  this 
torm  ot  gout  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  not  so  commonly  affected 
but  the  disease  is  more  apt  to  attack  the  wrist  or  ankle,  so 
that  in  the  slightest  cases  there  is  much  difficulty  in  walking 
I  he  pains  often  follow  the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  it  is  bv  no 
means  improbable  that  this  form  has  much  more  of  a  nervine 
character  than  has  the  acute. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
ol  the  gouty  diathesis,  without  its  manifesting  itself  bv  anv 
active  inflammation-to  the  fact,  in  short,  that  a  person  may  be 
gouty  without  having  the  gout.  It  is  probably  this  circum- 
stance that  gives  rise  to  the  most  dangerous  phase  of  the 
disease  namely,  its  locating  itself  in  some  vital  organ, 
constituting  the  irregular  gout,  otherwise  described  as  mis- 
pJaced,  retrocedent,  metastatic,  or  masked  gout.  Thus  a  per- 
son may  have  had  some  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 

to  2SS  g°,  '  ^h  SOme  iust™ces  hardly  sufficient 
to  attract  much  attention  or  divert  him  from  his  ordinarv 

Se  t'J^11  h  Vs  8Udt!enly  Sei2ed  With  Vertigo,  or  it ^  be 
some  more  urgent  symptom  of  cerebral  disturbance,  as  loss 
of  consciousness  or  hemiplegia  or  the  heart  may  become 
the  object  of  attack,  and  syncope,  palpitation,  or  irre  Jlax  fiS 
m.  tent  pulse  may  be  the  consequence  j-but  pfiS  tbSe 

Par  s  iZVV,lkely  t0  be  assailed  as  the  ^omach  PaiK  the 
parts  immediately  connected  with  it,  when  there  "is  heart 

UT'  flatulence'  acrid  eructations,  and  gastrodynia- 
sometirnes   however,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  severe 
patient  is  attacked  by  cUp-like  pains  in  the  epigaSS~ 
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shooting  thence  into  the  upper  extremities,  or  he  may  be 
seized  with  a  cold  death-like  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  as  if  a  sheet  of  ice  were  laid  there,  the  pulse 
becoming  rapidly  very  feeble,  and  death  from  syncope  being 
apparently  imminent.  Sometimes,  again,  the  liver  or  the 
kidneys  may  be  affected  :  in  the  former  case,  there  is  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  the  secretion  of  which  becomes  either 
suppressed  or  of  a  morbid  character  ;  in  the  latter,  there  is 
violent  pain  in  the  region  of  one  or  both  kidneys,  the  mine 
being  in  some  instances  suppressed,  in  others  highly  albu- 
minous ;  in  others,  again,  loaded  with  uric  acid  or  mates.  What 
is  remarkable  is,  that  these  symptoms,  sometimeswhen  most 
urgent  or  alarming,  will  suddenly  subside  upon  the  appearance 
of  gout  in  one  of  the  extremities.  In  other  cases,  however, 
thisprocess  is  reversed,  the  gouty  inflammation  suddenly  sub- 
siding in  the  extremity,  and  being  followed,  after  an  uncertain 
interval,  by  some  very  grave  symptoms  of  disease  in  a  vital 
organ.    It  is  this  which  has  received  the  name  of  retrocedent 

g°Concerniug  the  pathology  of  gout,  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  earlier  writers  among  modern 
physicians,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  considered  it  as  the  effect 
of  a  "  peccant  humour,"  which  was  endeavouring  to  throw 
itself  off  from  the  surface  and  extremities.  Cullcn,  again,  be- 
lieved the  seat  of  the  disease  to  be  in  the  nervous  system,  though 
he  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  prove  it  to  be  so  :  later  authors 
have  however  recurred  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the  more  obvious  symp- 
toms is  to  be  found  in  the  presence  m  the  blood  of  a  morbid 
poison,  which  is  of  a  cumulative  character  This  materia 
LrW  is  most  likely  a  product  of  the  secondary  "ilahve 
process,  nearly  allied  to  uric  acid,  if  not  identical  with  it  the 
uric  acid  in  the  chalk-stones,  and  the  frequent  relief  of  gout 
by  the  excretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid  gravel  hy  the 
urine  appear  to  render  this  supposition  highly  probable,  as  does 
alo  the  fact  that  tixmg.  with  the  « ,  of  . .to  Pro- 

portion of  animal  food,  is  conducive  alike  to  the  uric  acid  ami 
he  gouty  diatheses.    What,  however,  is  still  more  cone Is  o  is 
that  an  excess  of  uric  acid  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  blood 

hYThe  Scumstance  of  this  materies  roor&z  locating  itself  geno- 
rallv  mi  i  articular  parts  or  organs,  though  sometimes  assailing 
ot  ers  v  U  equal  violence,  may  be  not  unsat.slactor,  v  exp ha  ed 
bv  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  W.  Budd,  in  the  paper  before  alluded 
to  (p  69)?S£  that  these  poisons  have  an ^elective afflmjyfia 
ceiSin  tissues'or  organs  or' parts  of  the  body,  and  m  twj  a 
morbid  poison  has  been  generated  in  the  system,  it  will  primarily 
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affect  that  particular  part  for  which  it  has  this  affinity,  and  that 
it  is  generally  not  until  this  particular  part  has  been  saturated 
that  the  poison  attacks  that  which  stands  next  in  order  in  the 
degree  of  affinity.  It  may,  however,  be  repelled  from  the  first 
part  by  some  circumstance  which  prevents  its  active  develop- 
ment ;  and  conversely,  when  it  has  attacked  some  deep-seated 
part,  it  may  be  transferred  to  a  part  to  which  it  has  ordinarily 
a  greater  affinity,  by  the  removal  either  of  the  condition  which 
prevented  its  development  in  the  latter  situation,  or  of  the  irrita- 
tion which  attracted  it  to  the  former.  The  conditions  upon 
which  this  peculiar  elective  affinity  of  the  poison  of  gout  as 
well  as  other  morbid  poisons  depends,  are  not  in  any  way  ap- 
parent;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  everyday  experience,  that  it 
may  be  disturbed  by  disease,  febrile  excitement,  and  other 

2T*Jt\  lTgG  u  "I6  ^  aCti0US'  h  heinS  wel1  that 
gout  will  often  attack  a  joint  in  which  there  has  previously 

t£  cic ,Wvnnfammn°U'  aS  fr°m  a  Sprainor  ^wise  and  even 
me  cicatrix  ot  an  old  wound. 

It  has  been  truly  observed,  in  reference  to  these  views  that 

tyidZneofanH°dified  h«\path0l°^  as  essenSo  the 
elucidation  of  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomena  •*  but  it  must 

Stout?  StW^  nerTS  iQflueUCe  ^        contol  th 
affinity,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  niauv  cases  it 

fe«L  iSS^cS !t  iutendedHt0  imply  that  tbe  ^£2*2 

ly  l  4-i  c  •  '  auy  more  tban  m  pyemia  it  is  mis  as  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  probable  that  the  poison  is  a  modified  or 

Se!v1hy;fa,"°rited  80  in  the  case  of  gouTit  is  no 

unlikely  that  the  elements  of  uric  acid  being  present  in  -xbnn 
dance  and  the  acid  actually  formed  in  excess?  I  slight  y  mod* 

po  on  tCd  rld  Vr^^'fT1'  andwhicl1  ^ »a 
poison.    Ihus  Di  Garrod  found  that  the  serum  from  a  blister 

on  the  skin  will  give  evidence  of  uric  acid,  provided  tht  blister 

|e  not  applied  over  a  part  which  is  the  seatVgouty1 5£S 

tain  kws  vl  tZ  T  "lly  afcertaiued  that  it  observes  cer- 
indivi Z,\  T  '  \  ,1S  ,Luredltary  :  that  the  tendency  in  anv 
Sat  i  /  lJromoted  by  luxurious  living  and  sedentary  lu  b  ts 
&  it L^f  CTmo.^y  att^ks  the  male  than  th,  female  sex  -' 
offeaSliS?68  ltS  appe~  ^  a  ^ject  under  th'e  ^ge 
•JJfif  jnly  diseases  with  which  acute  gout  is  liable  +n  k 

*  '  Brit,  und  For.  Medical  Keview,'  vol.  xv.  p.  150. 
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patient,  which  is  in  most  cases  far  beyond  that  in  which 
rheumatism  is  most  frequent ;  indeed,  we  might  even  say  that 
in  this  respect  where  rheumatism  ends  gout  begins.  In  gout 
there  is  more  evidence  of  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions  ; 
in  rheumatism,  of  acute  inflammatory  fever.  Common  mflam- 
mation  of  a  joint,  again,  may  be  distinguished  from  gout  by  the 
absence  of  intermission,  the  difference  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
order, the  character  of  the  pain,  and  the  state  of  the  urine. 
Chronic  gout,  again,  may  be  distinguished  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism by  most  of  the  circumstances  just  noticed— by  the  greater 
oedema,  whereas  the  swelling  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  m  the 
bursa;  and  synovial  capsules— and  by  the  tendency  to  torm 
"chalk-stones."  „        ,   ,  .  , 

The  prognosis  of  gout,  as  must  appear  from  what  has  been 
said,  should  at  all  times  be  guarded.  Whilst  the  gout  remains 
in  the  extremities,  there  is  no  risk  to  the  life  of  the  patient ; 
but  it  is  upon  its  liability  to  leave  the  extremities  that  the 
danger  depends;  and,  notwithstanding  that  many  persons  nnd 
their1  health  much  better  after  an  attack  of  gout  than  before  it 
and  some  even  long  for  it  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  system  ol 
other  disorders,  yet  experience  proves  that  a  liability  to  gout  is 
a  source  of  danger,  and  all  the  assurance  companies  consider 
the  life  of  a  person  who  has  been  the  subject  of  gou t,  so >  far 
endangered  by  it  as  to  entitle  them  to  demand  an  increased 

F  tT  h-eatment  of  gout  divides  itself  into  that  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  paroxysm,  and  the  preventive  or  prophylactic,  de- 

"We  32  p&Ss^Sta  lately,  the  cure  of  gout 
waK  like  t£t  of  rheumatism,  to  flannel,  tune  ^pa^l 
but  there  is  in  the  minds  ot^B^^D^l^^^ 
a  feelin-  that  something  should  be  attempted,  and  that  our 


influence  on  a  paroxysm  of  gout ; the  P^g0*™  thc  U80 
been  intense  sometimes  ceasing  a  most  ent ,  and 
of  the  drug  has  been  continued  for  two  o   trrree  uaj 
it'  {.as  been  ascertained  that  this  "^J*-*"*  ^  gffi 
into  most  of  the  popular  nostmms  for  gout ,  but  l 
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that  its  influence  is  greater  in  counteracting  the  local  effects 
of  the  poison  than  in  preventing  its  formation  or  in  eliminating 
it  from  the  system  ;  and  therefore,  if  precautions  be  not  taken 
to  insure  one  of  the  two  latter  results,  the  disease  which  has 
subsided  in  the  extremity  is  very  apt  to  reappear  in  its  most 
dangerous  form  m  some  important  viscus.  Colchicum  then 
nnless  it  act  as  an  eliminant,  either  by  the  skin,  the  bowels' 
or  the  kidneys,  is  a  palliative  rather  than  a  remedv  for 
gout.  J 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  treatment  of  gout 
that  not  only  may  the  inflammation  be  driven  to  an  internal 
part  by  checkmg  it  in  the  extremity,  without  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  the  disease  from  the  system ;  but  also  that  it  may 
be  drawn  or  attracted  to  it  by  exciting  irritation  in  that  situa- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  since  colchicum  acts,  as  Dr.  Watson  justly 
observes,  as  an  anodyne  in  the  gouty  paroxysms,  it  may  have 
o  tfi ™L +    ;        T  11  "  i1S°  apt  t0be  ^Powerful  excitant 

The  best  and  perhaps  the  safest  treatment  of  gout  consists 
therefore  m  the  combination  of  the  colchicum  with  means 
teoSSgSJs!  ^minati°n  «  P-erfully  aflSg8 

The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  and  the  affected  ex- 
temity  wrapped  in  flannel  or  in  cotton  wool,  and  a  few  grains 
of  blue  pill  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  with  three  or  four  of 
James  s  powders  and  the  aperient  draught  (13)*  adm^Xed 
the  following  morning;  after  this  the  saline  recommended 
m  rheumatism,  but  with  about  half  the  quantity  of  tk Tsalt 
may  be  admimstered  two  or  three  times  a  dayTwith at  fX 
about  ten  mimms  of  the  vinuni  colchici,  or  the  fom  14)7  mav 

ami  cathartic  draught  may  be  repeated;  or  if  the  motions  are 
Se^y^S^  th6b0  e0nfined,ethe°£paS 
After  the  pain  and  inflammation  have  subsided  wW  r>,- 
Watsou  calls  alterative  doses  of  colchicum  may  be I'e^oj^] 

*  (13)  IjL  Manna;,  3  iss. 

Vin.  Colchici,  r\\  xx. 
Infus.  Senna*  co.  3  x. 
Pot.  Tart.  3  ij. 

Tinct.  Carciom.  co.  3  i.  Miscc. 
1 1.  Haust. 

t  (1-1)  Jt  t'otassaj  Acetat.  y  i. 

 Bicarb,  gr.  x, 

Vin.  Colchici,  n\  x. 
Decoct.  Uordei,  J  iss.  Miscc. 
*t.  Haust. 
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about  five  minims  of  the  wine  being  given  three  times  a 
day.  (15)* 

The  treatment  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  that  is  of  a  gouty 
patient  between  the  paroxysms,  must  be  chiefly  dietetic.  Mode- 
rate living,  and  regular  moderate  exercise,  will  in  many  eases, 
if  steadilyadhered  to,  procure  a  perfect  immunity  from  future 
attacks  ;  and  if  a  necessity  for  stimulating  chinks  have  not  been 
established  by  their  long-continued  use,  it  will  be  worth  any 
younq  man's  while  to  become  a  teetotaller  :  though  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  old,  and  those  who  have  been  inured  to  what  is 
miscalled  good  living,  or  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired 
by  this  inveterate  disease  ;  for  if  their  powers  be  enfeebled  by 
reducing  their  mode  of  living,  the  debility  thus  induced 
renders  them  only  the  more  susceptible ;  though  in  all  a  single 
debauch  may  bring  their  enemy  suddenly  upon  them.    Gout  in 
the  stomach,  whether  it  attack  the  organ  by  retrocession,  or 
whether  it  arise  there  primarily,  is  always  attended  by  imminent 
danger    It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  affection  is  ofan 
aclwirinflammatory  character,  since  it  is  most  commonly  re- 
lieved by  stimulants,  and  threatens  death  by  syncope  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably in  the  form  of  an  asthenic  hyperajmia.    When  the  symp- 
toms of  this  affection  present  themselves  our  first  business 
should  be  to  ascertain  if  any  indigestible  food  has  been  taken 
Yet  it  is  possible,  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down  that 
the  latter  may  excite  the  former  When 
lieve  that  such  matters  are  present,  an  emetic  should. be  adm> 
nistered  ;  and  afterwards  the  magnesia  draught  (15)  with  about 
ten  minims  of  laudanum;  if  this  fad,  a  glass  of  brandy  will 
sometimes  allay  the  pain  completely. 

*  (15)  $  Mag.  Carb.  gr.  xij. 

Tinct.  Cardom.  co.  3  ss. 
Vin.  Colchicl,  n\  v — x. 
Aqua;  pura;,  3  x.  Misce. 
Ft.  Haust. 
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Before  we  commence  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  either 
of  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  as  they  are  termed— 
namely  the  cranium,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen— it  may  be 
well  to  call  to  mind  that  each  of  the  viscera  contained  in  any 
one  of  these  cavities  is  differently  circumstanced  from  those  in 
either  of  the  others,  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  accessible  to  our  examination  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. The  viscera  enclosed  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
are  screened  by  its  bony  walls  from  our  manipulation,  and' 
therefore,  we  are  confined  in  our  endeavours  to  ascertain  the 
seat  and  nature  of  any  disease  which  may  be  going  on  within 

cSitS^T6'  fil'StK  °f  t1h°f  geQera1'  0r  as  W«e  termed* 
constitutional  signs  by  which  we  judge  of  the  existence  of 
inflammatory  or  other  disease,  and  secondly,  of  the  disturb- 
ance or  non-performance  of  the  function  (the  Itesa  partis 
functio)  of  any  particular  part  or  organ  ;  but  we  are  unable 
to  appreciate  and  consequently  to  derive  any  assistance  from 
the  physical  changes  which  the  disease  may  have  induced 
Ine  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  again,  are  contained  in  a  cavitv 

SdOv  to°  .WhlCh  f°r  at  lea8t  tW0-thh'ds  of  theh>  ""toe  yield 
us  L  f  1  PreSSlU^  °f  the  haud'  and'  consequently/allow 
us  to  detect  changes  which  disease  may  have  produced  in  the 

£%LPaKlneSa  ?  their  C°ntents-  We  are  als°  eSled  from 
Sff^T^J?  detect  any  tenderness  which  inflT 


mation  may  have  excited,  and  thus  obtain  further  important 
information  as  to  the  nature,  the  seat,  and  the  extenTof  the 

c 

to  the  hollow  alimentary  canal 
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They  are,  indeed,  excepting  where  its  cavity  is  separated,  hy  the 
diaphragm,  from  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  comparatively  small 
space  above,  included  between  the  two  first  ribs,  tbe  vertebra, 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  enclosed  within  walls  rendered 
rigid  by  bone  or  cartilage,  and,  therefore,  withdrawn  almost  as 
completely  as  the  brain  from  every  attempt  to  determine  any 
change  in  their  physical  condition  by  means  of  the  hand  :  this 
is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  there  was,  till  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining  not  only  the  seat  or 
character,  but  often  the  very  existence  of  disease  within  the 
chest.  Since,  however,  the  happy  thought  which  had  before 
suggested  itself  to  Avenbriigger  (and  there  is  some  ground  for 
suspecting  even  to  Hippocrates),  of  applying  another  sense,  that, 
namely,  of  hearing,  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  was  realized 
and  made  practically  available  by  Laennec,  a  complete  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  comparative  accuracy  of  our  dia- 
gnosis of  diseases  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  and  those  of  the 
other  regions  of  the  body  ;  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  diagnose 
their  nature  and  seat  with  an  approach  to  certainty,  which  we 
have  yet  to  attain  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  head  or  the  ab- 
domen. 

For  although  the  viscera  of  the  chest  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  they  are  peculiarly  accessible,  so  to 
speak,  to  that  of  hearing.    The  lungs  which  occupy  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  have,  in  their  healthy 
state,  a  loose  spongy  texture,  the  cells  being  filled  with  air ; 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  when  a  moderate  blow  or  tap 
is  given  upon  the  ribs,  a  sound  is  elicited  very  different  from 
that  which  would  be  heard  if  there  were  a  solid  body  in  their 
place  :  the  healthy  chest  has,  in  fact,  over  a  great  part  ot  its 
surface,  a  certain  resonance  upon  percussion,  the  absence  or 
noticeable  diminution  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  health;  tor 
the  lung  may  be  rendered  solid  and  impervious  to  air  by  disease  < 
or  it  may  be  displaced  and  compressed  by  fluid  and  thus  the 
resonance  of  the  chest,  when  percussed  is  diminished  or 
obliterated;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  may  be  preter- 
naturally  distended  with  air,  or  by  a  rupture  of  the  pleura^ air 
may  find  its  way  between  the  lung  and  the  ribs,  and  thus  a 
preternatural,  or  morbid  degree  of,  resonance  may  be ^parted. 
We  see  thus  upon  what  principles  the  sound  elicited  bj  per- 
eussin-  or  striking  the  chest  may  be  made  to  assist  us.  JJut 
ST255  tie  only  application  of  the  sense  of  hearing to • 
investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  eve      "  J 
useful  one;  for  the  viscera  of  this  region  oi  the  1  >od  K 
they  perform  their  healthy  functions  ^\^^X^n  n^U 
regularity,  accompany  their  action  by  <x  rtanyvcll-k  , o  n  s 
which,  to  the  ear  of  the  practised  listener,  tell  a  tale  ol  healtn 
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and  order.  A  soft  blowing  sound  may  be  heard  as  the  air  passes 
through  the  bronchi  to  distend  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
rilling  of  these  cells  as  the  air  reaches  them,  is  attended  by  a 
whispering  murmur.  The  ceaseless  swinging  action  of  the 
heart,  too,  has  its  music.  The  contraction  of  this  mainspring 
of  the  circulation,  together  with  the  closure  of  the  aurico-ven°- 
tricular  valves  which  attends  it,  causes  a  softish,  though  pro- 
longed sound,  whilst  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid  valves°  of  the 
great  arterial  trunks  which  immediately  follows  the  completion 
of  the  systole,  and  accompanies  the  diastole,  has  its  shorter  and 
sharper  one. 

Now  it  needs  hardly  a  moment's  consideration  to  perceive 
that  it  the  bronchial  tubes  be  narrowed  or  widened  by  disease 
or  it  they  be  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  an  excessive 
secretion,  or  if  the  lungs  lose  their  spongy  texture,  and  their 
cells  become  obliterated,  or  if  they  be  unduly  distended,  or  lose 
then  elastic  contractility,  or  if  caverns  be  formed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  these  organs,  or  if  fluid  or  plastic  effusion,  or  air,  find 
its  way  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  these  sounds 
must  be  greatly  altered  or  obliterated,  or  new  and  totally  dif- 
ferent ones  must  be  produced.    Again,  as  regards  the  heart  it 
is  equally  evident,  that  if  its  valves  be  imperfect,  or  if  there  be 
any  great  disproportion  between  its  different  cavities,  or  between 
any  one  of  these  and  the  orifice  by  which  it  discharges  its  blood 
or  if  the  texture  of  the  pericardium  be  so  chan|ed  that  the 
organ  cannot  play  smoothly  in  its  serous  capsule?  its  rhythm 
must  be  deranged,  its  sounds  altered,  and- new  and  unnatural 
ones  must  be  heard.    We  see,  then,  the  reason  of  the  p  actic"  of 
of  the  eh£t  ^  eSammiuS  b^the  ear  tbe  edition  of  the  organs 
We  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  how  this  examination  is 

which  LI  T"'  P™ng'.  h0W6Ver'  tbat  description 
winch  may  here  be  given  is  intended  only  to  make  what 
follows  more  clearly  understood;  that  the  repeated  exarnina 
Jon  of  the  healthy  chest  is  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  that 
ft  i  u  conducteduP°?  a  few  simple  and  intelligible  prmSpleT 
itmU  quite  supersede  all  lengthy  and  complicated  descrip-' 

Of  the  sounds  which  accompany  the  action  of  thn 
and  1^  in  health,  no  description  can  give  a  very  accmatl 
idea;  but  hey  may  be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  repeated  oW 

,  '^7    *?  c°mP^e  the  new  and  altered  ones  which  nresent 
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be  ascertained,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  needless  encum- 
bering of  the  subject  with  an  obscure  phraseology.  We  shall, 
however,  forbear  giving  any  description  of  these  terms,  01  of 
the  phenomena  which  they  represent,  until  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  diseases  in  which  they  occur  :  knowing  that  the  best 
explanation  of  the  morbid  sounds  is  to  be  found  in  the  diseased 
changes  of  structure  or  function  which  give  rise  to  them  : 
and  believing  that  the  rational  study  of  disease  of  the  chest 
has  been  rendered  needlessly  difficult,  if  not  repulsive,  by  the 
attempts  to  make  a  separate  art  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
acoustic  phenomena,  which  accompany  disease,  and  to  make 
the  art  obscure  by  encumbering  it  with  semibarbarous  techni- 
calities. 

Many  authors  have  thought  it  expedient  to  map  out  the  chest 
into  different  regions  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurately  locating 
morbid  changes  or  signs.  As,  however,  the  chest  is  provided 
with  natural  lines  of  demarcation,  such  artificial  division  appears 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  upon  the  whole  rather  an  embarrassment 
than  an  aid  to  the  learner,  whilst  the  mind  of  the  more  practised 
auscultator  will  always  associate  any  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  chest  with  the  parts  beneath  it,  too  readily  to  require  any 
such  artificial  boundaries. 

Where  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  other  circumstances 
allow  it,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  seated  in  a  chair,  m  a 
semi-erect  or  slightlv-inclined  position,  and  then  (when  the 
patient  is  a  male  and  where  there  is  no  risk  from  exposure  to 
cold  )  after  the  clothes  have  been  removed  as  low  as  the  waist, 
to  proceed  to  investigate  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest.    In  the 
female  subject,  the  delicacy  of  the  patient  may  always  be  con- 
sulted by  throwing  a  shawl  or  some  other  covering  oyer  the 
shoulders,  and  this  so  as  to  leave  bare  only  the  smal  space 
which  we  wish  to  examine  at  one  time     The  first  thing  m 
doing  this  should  be  to  observe  carefully  the  movements  oi 
respiration,  comparing  by  the  eye  the  relative  mobility  of  the 
different  ribs,  and  making  a  more  special  comparison  be^eer, 
that  of  the  corresponding  ribs  on  the  ?PPf^  *d%^f"b£ 
point  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  insisted  upon.    This  mob 
my  should  be  still  further  tested  by  placing  the  hand  on  each 
S  of  the  chest  in  different  situations  respectively  correspond- 
ing  to  each  other  ;  thus  calling  in  the  sense  of  feeling  to 
aid  of  that  of  sight.    The  hand  should  a  so  b e  aid  upo,  «  e 
abdomen  and  its  movements  observed,  m  ordei  to  ascertain 
whS  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  resprr^on  is  excessive 
or  defective.    It  is  not  amiss  to  test  the  expand ,m  of  the  cfiesi 
upon  inspiration  by  a  measure  drawn  j,.u. 1    the  b reas      1  M 
expansion  of  the  chest  thus  measured  should  m  the  adult  inaie 
be  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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The  next  step  may  be  to  examine  the  chest  by  percussion 
Now  percussion  is  of  two  kinds,  immediate,  that  is,  by  strikme 
directly  upon  the  chest,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other 
substance  between  the  integuments  of  the  patient  and  the 
fingers  of  the  operator-and  mediate,  that  is,  by  placing  some 
^oSTit'  ^  f180^ J^ia-rubber  or  ivory,  upon  the  chest  to 
receive  the  stroke  of  the  operator  :  this  substance  is  termed  a 

thP  wZI  {  r1S  toUe'  1Tbed'  that  mediate  P^cussion  is  upon 
loZS,  cljsagjeeable  to  the  patient,  and  more  satisfactory 
P  -  TV  hUl  thG  h?st  V^simetev  will  be  found  to  be 
the  first,  or  first  and  second,  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  and  the 
be st  percussor  the  first  and  second  or  first  three  fingers  of  the 

of  tic  laiCUrV?  "f  !70  Ught  d0Se  t0^-  »  that  not  one 
of  t he  lPff  h 'm!  1  Hha  1  P1^^  beyond  the  rest.  The  fingers 
ot  the  left  hand  should  be  laid  flat  upon  the  chest,  and  always 

ftlv  bPT^Chn^°n  *°  the  r?a :  the  best  method  will  gS 

The  tt  or  £T  Gm  a?°&;?  the  ribs  at  an  anSle  °f  about  45°. 
inc  tap  oi  stroke  given  to  them  should  be  a  moderated  shorn 

bemg  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  those  which  iece?ve 
Lrsf  do  ?7   ?Ug  \\dead™  &e  sound,  which  they  will  of 

<m™  r       P'ot-ecaing  m  the  same  manner  with  the  miw 
spondmg  space  on  the  other  side  so  as  to 

Tnn  II  »  nanCeVaries  iu  Cerent  parts  of  the  same  chest 
in  fttSp  tnrnLld^  dlesttlis  Feater  in  leantS 
the  car«W«   /     i,      d'  agam"  the  increased  rigidity  of 

of  the  skeleton  and  l  !  fffCt  0t  ^^hing  the  elasticity 
though  th  s  effect  \  J   6rtam  eXjent'  the  also ; 

the  less  uanUtv  o/  f  .f  1m°re  ^  comiterbalanced  by 
rf  the  chest  and  hv «f '  T1  °Vea  of  muscle-  oa  the  walls 

parts  of  the  nhLt      a     •    Agal11'  the  resonance  of  different 

Pectoral  muscles  or  1,  res,ons  of  tbe  scapula)  and  the 
margin  of  tht  JE n duller  °n  Percussion,  and  the  axilla)  and 
Sare  the  IS  P°}'^n  of  the  sternum  on  tie  right 

eouients  ot  the  diflereut  parts  of  the  thorax 
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which  materially  affect  the  resonance,  and  which  it  is  still 
more  important  to  remember:  thus  the  chest  contains,  be- 
sides the  lungs,  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  the  former  of 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  interior  surface  of  the  chest 
through  a  space  of  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.    Over  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  chest,  and  some  way  beyond  it,  owing 
to  there  being  only  a  thin  layer  of  lung  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  ribs,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  cartilages  oi  the 
fifth  and  sixth  rib,  in  the  space  between  them,  and  ironi 
the  middle  bone  of  the  sternum  for  about  an  mch  and  a  halt 
leftwards,  the  sound  is  dull.    The  resonance  is  also  detective 
over  the  false  ribs  on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  proximity  ot 
the  liver  :  and  in  children,  owing  to  the  liver  being  propor- 
tionately larger,  and   sometimes  in  females,  owing  to  the 
pernicious  habit  of  tight  lacing,  this  dulness  extends  as  high 
as  the  sixth  or  even  the  fifth  rib.    On  the  lett  side,  again, 
in  the  same  situation,  we  have  often  a  great  variation  m 
the  resonance,  and  that  taking  place  in  a  short  time  m  the 
same  individual ;  thus  the  stomach  may  be  distended  by  gas, 
and  rise  higher  than  usual,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give 
rise  to  a  peculiar  ringing  sound,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  filled  with  liquid,  and  thus  diminish  the  resonance  in  the 
same  situation;  as  a  general  rule,  however  the  lower  part  ot 
the  chest  is  duller  on  the  right  than  on  the  lett  side. 

The  exploration  by  means  of  the  souuds  elicited  by  per- 
cussion is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  auscultation  or  listening ;  but 
there  is  another  mode  of  listening  of  perhaps  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  former,  which  is  termed,  p«««B^ 
auscultation,  and  that  is,  by  listening  to  the  action  ot  the 
various  viscera  of  the  chest.  .     ft.t  a 

It  needs  hardly  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  that 
a  large  bronchial  tube  be  closed,  the  respiratory  murmur  ^\ 
cease  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  lung ;  and  tha  the 
same  thing  must  happen  if  the  lung,  or  a  portion  ot  it  be 
Sred  hrespirable'try  the  filling  of  its .  cells  by .  morbid 
deposits,  or  by  its  being  compressed  by  g 
solid  tumours.  But  without  being  silenced  the  sounds  oi 
resplratTn  are  apt  to  be  very  much  altered  by  disease ;  they 
3  hfi  rendered  louder  than  natural  owing  to  undue  ao 

5  of  o Tori  on  of  the  lung,  hi  which  case  the  respirabon 
V2d  to  b^  puerile,  from  its  resemblance ^  ^lie  bre^lu 

est  ^ar^  a  :z&  =£5 

o    a  large  bronchus.    Again,  the  respiratory  murmur  may 

6  altered  in  character  rather  than  m  mtgdg  >  » 
the  breathing  becomes  hissing,  or,  as  it  is  term  ed,  ■ 
by  narrowing  of  the  extreme  ramifications  oi  the  mom 
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from  swelling  of  tlieir  lining  membrane  ;  or  the  soft  whispering 
murmur  may  be  converted,  by  change  in  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  into  a  fine  crackling  sound  termed  a  dnj  crepitation. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  if  there  be  any  great  change  in 
the  size  of  its  cavities  or  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  the  sounds 
which  accompany  their  contraction  and  the  discharge  of  their 
contents  will  be  likewise  changed ;  and  if  the  valves  be  much 
altered  in  structure  there  will  be  some  modification  of  the 
sounds  which  attend  their  closure. 

The  above,  however,  is  not  all;  for  disease  may  occasion 
new  sounds  as  well  as  the  alteration  of  the  natural  ones ; 
it,  in  fact,  has  its  own  proper  sounds  as  well  as  health.  Thus 
the  secretion  which  lines  the  bronchial  tubes  is  not,  in  health 
of  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  any  sound  by  its  being  disturbed 
by  the  passage  of  air  through  them ;  but  when  this  secretion 
becomes  excessive  in  disease,  its  agitation,  both  in  inspiration 
and  espn-ation,  gives  rise  to  a  sound  resembling  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  blowing  through  a  tube  partly  filled  with 
fluid,  such  as  water  thickened  with  mucilage,  which  sound  will 
ol  course  be  modified  according  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  and 
the  quantity,  and  thickness  or  viscidity,  of  the  fluid  In  this 
manner  are  produced  the  different  sounds  termed  rattles,  to  be 
hereafter  specially  described. 

Again,  there  are  sounds  termed  ronchi,  which  may  be  sibilant 
or  hissmg-sonorous-cooing-the  result  of  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  tubes;  as  well  as  a  modification  of  these 


u  *  ««ge  cavern  or  Hollow,  however  formed.  These  caverns 
when  partially  filled  with  pus  or  mucus,  give  rise  to  a  specS 
hJ?  i  /,med  S^S^g.  The  passage  of  air  through  the 
onchial  tubes  is  not  to  be  heard  in  health,  except  just  Mow 
the  sternoclavicular  articulation;  but  when  the  lung  is  co,I 
densed  by  disease,  or  pressed  upon  by  fluid,  it  becomes  audible 
and  we  hear  what  is  termed  bronchial  respiration.    Mucous  cre- 

Jfeljffi  18  a ■  modification  ^  fluid  in  the  smaller  tubes 
oi  the  affected  portion  of  lung,  of  the  crackling  or  crerritatinn 
already  described.  These  sounds,  and  others  whfch  are  varieties 
after  £f  °US  °f  thGm'  Wil1  be  more  clear]y  understood  here 
i  uced^  ?me  t0  h;eat  of  tlie  ^^ases  in  which  they  are 
SemaW  a°  faIysiS  °f  t]icm  in  tl)is  place  would  be 

Si/6  fay'  h0wcver'  be,'e  remark  that  we  have 
where  i  r  ?  1      .  resPlratltm'  modified  by  disease  of  the  part 

Sx* a:tesirh  respiratio»-°r  by  ^ 

audible  on  the  Sce^  fS"  A  ^  but  °nly  becom* 
power  oft      2:        the  chest  by  change  in  the  conducting 

^^SSSSStST^  f  broncl,ial  or  tubular 
fa,nuu  pcinaps  also  the  expiratory  murmur. 
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(3.)  Sounds  produced  by  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  tubes,  as 
ronchi.  . 

(4.)  Sounds  produced  by  changes  in  the  contents  ot  the 

tubes,  as  rattles.  „ 

(5.)  Sounds  produced  by  the  formation  of  new  hollows 
accessible  to  the  air,  as  cavernous  sounds. 

(6.)  Sounds  produced  by  changes  in  the  structure  ot  the 
cells,  as  dry  crepitation  and  wheezing. 

(7  )  Lastly,  we  have  the  sound  produced  by  the  motion  ot 
two  surfaces  of  the  pleura  upon  each  where  the  smoothness 
of  the  membrane  has  been  impaired  by  disease 

Again  many  of  the  structural  changes,  produced  by  disease, 
eive  rise  to  certain  alterations  in  the  sounds  heard  at  the 
surface  of  the  chest,  in  speaking  or  coughing,  which  alterations 
are  valuable  signs  of  these  particular   changes.    Now  the 
morbid phenomena,  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  ches when 
the  patient  speaks  are  similar  to  some  which  may  be  observed 
in  health,  but  only  in   particular   situations.     Thus  when 
the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  larynx  of  a  perso w  nht 
he  is  speaking,  the  sound  appears  to  proceed  along heinst m 
ment  to  the  ear  of  the  listener,  much  as  if the mouth ^ofthe 
sneaker  were  applied  to  that  of  the  instrument.    This  is  teimec 
Wngorlony.    But  when  a  similar  phenomenon  is  observed 
on^heVfLe  of  the  chest  (while  it  is  not  in  hea  tij  i is 
called  pectoriloquy.    Again,  when  the  ear  or  ^  B^0BC^ 
is  nlaced  between  the  scapula,  m  many  persons  the  voice 
let  not  so  much  to  proceed  from  the  pad ;upon  whie hrt 
rp^tq  as  to  traverse  it;  it  is,  in  fact,  heard  at  that  spot,  out 
seems  to  be  Sg,  as  if  some  one  were  speaking  through  a 
S  laid  across  the  bell  of  the  instrument  or  the  ear  ot  the 
&er    S  is  bronchophony,  which  is  also  observed  as  a 

^SESS&W^^*  chest  and 
beETiSSa  phenomena  under  the 
Pectoriloquy  occurs  when  there ,  ob  a  large  hoUov^ 

and  of  greater  ^^Z^t^^'^  ^ 

miuation  of  the  causes  of  these  phc  on       J  '  the 

ciples  ;  but  as  some  contusion  appeals  ha  ,  .  i  -  ^ 
views  put  forward  some  years  ago  bj  J"J»"^  ,  ,c  healthy 
well  to  submit  the  following  bnct  expknahon  .  In  ti  ^ 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages,  the 
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vocal  chords  upon  -which  the  voice  depends,  are  propagated 
downwards  along  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi — these  vibra- 
tions being  communicated  botli  to  the  walls  of  the  trachea  and 
large  bronchi,  and  to  the  column  of  air  contained  within  them  ;* 
but  the  bronchi  become  divided  into  innumerable  branches  and 
twigs,  whicli  again  are  surrounded  by  the  spongy  lung,  so  that 
not  only  are  the  vocal  vibrations  broken  and  obstructed  by 
being  thus  diverted  into  innumerable  directions,  or  in  other 
words  their  power  of  consonating  destroyed,  butthey  are  also 
muffled,  and,  as  it  were,  smothered,  by  the  heterogeneous 
substance  which  surrounds  them,  which  also  prevents  any 
sounds  which  may  be  excited  in  them  being  propagated  to 
the  surface  of  the  chest.    When,  however,  instead  of  spongy 
lung  and  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchia,  a  larger 
tube  is  surrounded  by  a  more  dense  or  homogeneous  structure, 
its  power  of  transmitting  the  sonorous   vibrations   will  be 
increased,  and  if  the  consolidation  be  extensive  those  vibrations 
which  are  excited  in  the  walls  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  air 
contained  in  it,  will  be  propagated  directly  to  the  surface, 
-thus  lung  consolidated  by  inflammation,  affords  the  most 
Favourable  condition  for  this  phenomenon,  provided  the  con- 
solidation extends  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.    Effused  fluid 
agam,  will  propagate  these  sounds  better  than  the  non-homo- 
geneous lung,  but  by  no  means  so  powerfully  as  air  and  solids 

lhe  opinion  of  Dr.  Skoda  that  bronchophony  is  wholly 
produced  by  a  consonance  between  the  air  in  the  tubes  and 
the  voice  is  opposed  to  the  explanation  which  has  just  been 
given,  and  appears  to  be  based  upon  some  confusion  between 
consonance  and  propagation  of  sound,  though  it  is  conceded  that 
the  power  of  consonating  must  be  much  increased  in  the  tubes 
oy  their  being  surrounded  and  supported  by  condensed  liuio- 

lhe  diagnostic  import  of  the  various  sounds  observed  in 
the  auscultation  of  the  voice,  as  well  as  their  various  mocU- 
iicaoons,  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
diseases  m  which  they  occur. 

ciJ.'^S"8  °bsfrIfl  ia  coughing  agree  both  as  to  the  prin- 
s  iLTn  W  ° \  thfy  may  be  exPlai*ed,  and  their  diagnostic 
EL?«  '  80  clo.sely  wrtli  those  of  the  voice  as  scarcely  to 
requne  a  separate  notice  in  this  place 

Of  dkeas,,1  iU  W!"'Ch  Tnd  iB  available  for  the  detection 

and  XL  f-  ear  to  the  chest  of  the  patient 

Sdef  £V  SUdt  Ca  J^'k;  this  is  temed  Hussion,  and 
™U  001  tam  ^seased  conditions  a  splashing  may  be  heard 

^»f*\nu*\!t,y™  °tDr'  ^  tUs  B0Und  is  Policed  by  the  occur- 

iho  i  v  ■  •  ™ "r;;r;;;  »"  iirTs\b"  obvi.ous  u> those 
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like  that  of  a  small  cask  partly  filled  with  water.  This 
sound,  in  fact,  depends  upon  the  presence  of  air  and  fluid 
in  the  same  cavity. 

Of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  both  in  health  and  disease,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  speak  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  affections  of  that  organ. 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  practice  of  aus- 
cultation. Auscultation,  like  percussion,  is  of  two  kinds, 
immechate  and  mediate.  The  former  consists  in  the  direct 
application  of  the  ear  of  the  listener  to  the  chest  of  the  patient ; 
the  latter  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  termed  a  stethoscope, 
to  convey  the  sound  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Each  of  these 
methods  has  its  advantages,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
where  the  ear  can  bo  applied  closely  to  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  it  must  receive  the  sounds  which  are  present  there 
more  accurately  than  if  they  were  exposed  to  being  modified  by 
transmission  through  some  other  substance.  But  the  ear  can- 
not well  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  in  all  situations 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  therefore  it  often  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  stethoscope.  This  instru- 
ment has  also  the  farther  advantage,  that  although  by  its 
assistance  we  can  hardly  hear  so  plainly  as  with  the  naked 
ear  we  can  locate  the  sounds  more  accurately.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be  well  prac- 
tised in  both  methods. 

There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  sound  is  transmitted  from  the  chest  to  the  ear, 
some  believing  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the  walls  of  the  in- 
strument, where  a  hollow  one  is  used,  others  that  it  is i  pro- 
pagated by  the  column  of  confined  air  within  it.  Now,  it  the 
former  opinion  be  correct-and  the  fact  that  the  sonorous 
vibrations  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  those  existing  on  the 
surface  of  the  chest  and  consequently  taking  p  ace  on  a  solid 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  so-a  solid  instrument 
should  be  preferred  to  a  hollow  one  Accordingly  solid 
stethoscopes  have  been  constructed,  and  several  petitioners 
have  believed  that  they  heard  better  with  them  than  with  the 
ordinary  hollow  ones.  Practically,  however,  there  is  little  1 
any  real  difference,  and  the  rules  which  it  is  most  important 
to  observe  hi  the  choice  of  a  stethoscope  are  that  the  ear-piece 
should  upon  trial  be  found  well-suited  to  the 
is  to  use  it;  that  the  base  of  the  bell  should  not  be  too  large 
that  is  to  sav  not  more  than  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  ana 
a^er  in^eter,  as  if  it  be  larger  than  this  i  cannot 
be  so  accurately  applied.  It  is  also, desirable  that  the  atetho 
scope  should  be  of  the  same  material  throughout  or  at  least 
that  there  should  be  a  continuity  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  from 
the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  ear-piece. 
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XI. 

CYNANCHE,  LARYNGITIS,  CEOUP,  DIPHTHERIA. 

In  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  different  regions  of  the  body, 
it  is  expedient  to  begin  with  those  of  the  viscera  of  the  trunk, 
since  these  may  be  considered  as  the  rudimentary,  being 
more  often  the  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts  than  the  con- 
sequence of  them  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  in 
one  or  other  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  reside  the 
organs  winch  form,  elaborate,  move,  and  purify,  the  blood. 
We  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
air-passages. 

Of  the  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  that  which 
naturally  presents  itself  first  to  our  notice  is  cynanche  tonsil- 
laris, or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

This  disease  is  one  about  the  diagnosis  of  which  there  is  no 
great  difficulty,  as  the  symptoms  are  apparent,  and  the  part 
immediately  affected  is  accessible  to  inspection.    It  has  been 
characterized  by  Cullen  as  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  and  more  especially  of  the  tonsils  in  most  cases 
with  swelling  and  redness  ;  the  accompanying  fever  bein°-  of  an 
active  or  inflammatory  character.     The  disease  often  com- 
mences with  strong  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  general  lassitude 
followed  by  flushings  of  heat  and  thirst,  with  increased  fre- 
quency and  sharpness  of  the  pulse,  and  a  furred  and  somewhat 
coated  tongue  and  severe  headache— with  the  symptoms  in 
snort,  oi  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  fever  ;  though  it 
not  uncommonly  happens,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  local 
signs  are  the  first  to  manifest  themselves.    These  consist  in  the 
nist  instance,  m  a  feeling  of  soreness  and  constriction  in  the 
throat,  with  painful  deglutition,  and  a  difficulty  in  speaking 
attended  with  a  peculiar  character  of  the  voice,  which  may  be 

BerS  V,  gmZ6d*  '  10Ugh  n0t  vel'y  easily  Scribed  i  but  may, 
pei  haps,  he  compared  to  an  attempt  at  speaking  whilst  a  mor=el 

httl  °°i  !n  J  10  fauces"  Tbc  ^piratio!  «  at  first  but 
little  affected.    Upon  looking  into  the  mouth,  we  see  the  mem 
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braiie,  covering  the  fauces,  the  velum,  the  uvula,  and  the  ton- 
sils very  red,  and  the  latter  much  swollen.  Thus  far  we  have 
the  redness  and  tension  proceeding  from  the  congestive  stage 
of  inflammation,  with  diminution  of  the  secretion  of  the  part, 
but,  as  the  disease  proceeds,  one  of  its  consequences,  the 
increase  of  the  secretion,  takes  place  in  the  form  of  a  copious 
and  transparent,  rather  viscid  frothy  mucus,  which,  as  the 
patient  is  unable  to  swallow  without  pain,  produces  continual 
annoyance  from  his  efforts  to  expel  it. 

Small  opaque  whitish  spots  now  begin  to  show  themselves ; 
these  might  be  by  careless  observers  mistaken  for  incipient 
sloughs  or  ulcers ;  but  are,  in  reality,  effusions  chiefly  from 
the  follicles— fibrinous  shreds  or  globules,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  films  of  lymph  to  the  exuded  mucus.  There  is  now 
great  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  it  being  often  impossible 
to  separate  the  jaws  far  enough  to  admit  one  finger  between 
the  teeth,  or  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  tongue, 
which  independently  of  this,  is  protruded  with  much  pain 
and  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  inflammation  about  the 
pharynx.  When  seen,  the  tongue  is  perceived  to  be  covered 
with  a  thick  creamy  mucus,  and  streaming  with  the  increased 
secretion  from  the  fauces,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  sharp,  but 
rarely  hard. 

The  inflammation  may  now  be  said  to  be  at  its  height,  and 
may  commonly  be  expected,  unless  any  great  extension  to  the 
neighbouring  parts  takes  place,  either  speedily  to  subside,  or  to 
proceed  to  suppuration.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends 
along  the  mucous  lining  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  producing  pain 
in  the  ear  :  this  pain,  indeed,  is  said  to  indicate  approaching 
suppuration,  and  certainly  it  often  precedes  it.  The  disease 
may  be,  indeed,  attended  with  still  more  urgent  symptoms, 
apparently  more  deeply  seated,  or  involving  to  a  greater  extent 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue  ;  but  these  more  severe  cases  are 
o-enerally  of  a  specific  character,  as  diffuse  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, or  that  of  scarlatina,  constituting  the  cynanche  maligna, 
to  be  described  hereafter. 

If  resolution  of  the  inflammation  do  not  take  place,  suppu- 
ration commonly  ensues,  in  which  case  the  fever  is  protracted 
for  a  few  days  longer,  or  even  a  fresh  accession  takes  place, 
ushered  in  by  rigors.  The  tonsils  become  more  swollen  and 
distended  with  pus,  which  may  often  be  seen  through  the  attenu- 
ated membrane.  This  abscess  at  lengtli  bursts,  discharges  a 
small  quantity  of  highly  offensive  puriform  matter,  and  the 
patient  is  instantly  relieved.  ,  ... 

This  disease,  though  very  painful,  and  often  attended Imth 
much  distress  to  the  patient,  is,  in  its  simple  form,  rarely  a 
dangerous  one :  it  for  the  most  part  yields  m  the  commence- 
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ment  to  prompt  treatment,  by  which  suppuration  is  arrested ; 
and  where  it  does  take  place,  and  where  great  obstruction  to 
the  breathing  follows,  this  may  almost  always  be  instanta- 
neously relieved  by  opening  the  abscess.  Perhaps  the  only 
cases  in  which  cynanche  proves  fatal,  are  those  of  a  specific 
character  already  mentioned,  and  that  spoken  of  as  extending 
down  into  the  areolar  tissue. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  in  most  instances  the  accompany- 
ing fever  is  of  an  active  character.  Many  cases,  however, 
have  presented  themselves  (perhaps  more  since  the  appearance 
m  this  country  of  diphtheria)  in  which  the  fever  has  been  from 
the  commencement  of  a  low  type,  and  in  which  there  has  been 
throughout  considerable  danger  from  the  tendency  to  asthenia. 

This  disease  may,  moreover,  assume  a  tedious  and  protracted 
torm  (1)  in  persons  of  a  sluggish  circulation,  in  whom  the  in- 
flamed part  becomes  of  a  purplish  colour,  with  a  loose  condition 
ot  the  velum,  and  perhaps  elongated  uvula,  constituting  what  is 
commonly  known  as  relaxed  sore  throat.  (2  )  In  those  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  especially  children,  the  tonsils  are  apt  to  re- 
main swollen  and  indurated,  and  sometimes  after  repeated 
causes  of  irritation,  pass  into  a  state  of  chronic  ulceration. 
[6.)  In  tbose  whose  constitutions  have  been  tainted  bv  svinhilis 
or  mercury.  1 

In  the  cases  of  simple  cynanche,  with  active  fever,  the  obiect 
at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  should  be  to  cut 
it  short,  or,  m  other  words— to  induce  its  resolution.  For  this 
purpose  decided  and  vigorous,  though  not  violent,  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  should  be  pursued.  These  should  consist  of 
evacuants  derivatives,  sedatives,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 

It  is  not  often  that  general  bleeding  is  required:  in  robust 
o  „epCS,10Weyel''Wiien  Amatory  symptoms  threaten 
oJ^JP  Tei'6'  Jt  may  be  resorted  to,  and  must  then  be 
uZ  thp  JSf  aQ  °^tentaS  t0  Produce  a  decided  impression 
do  nor  ,  7  m U &;ucb  cases  are.  however,  rare,  but  when  they 
do  occur,  genera  bleeding  is  to  be  preferred  to  local.  Another 
evacuant  which  is  often  of  signal  service  in  the  commencement 
eLtiTfSf' 18  r ,emeti(U  indeed'  M  often  haPPens  that  a  fu 
Swwt  bj  PrCtty  fr,ee  Pur™  ™ts  the  ^ease 
fonrts  (W)  *  °m6S  Convalescent  in  the  course  of  twenty^ 

*  (16)  R,  Antim.  Pot.  tart.  gr. ). 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  yj.  M'iace. 
Ft,  Pulv.  (imet.  stat.  suinend. 
9,  Hyclr.  Clilor.  gr.  Ij. 

Ext.  Coloc.  co.  gr.  viij.  Misco. 
n  *  nt.  Pil  ij.  post  horns  trea  BUmend, 

mSure  :™etlC  aWl  pUrgative        be  *™  ">  combination,  as  in  the  following 
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When  the  inflammation  is  too  far  advanced  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  will  be  cut  short  by  these  means,  but  is  still 
in  its  active  stage,  as  shown  by  the  redness  of  the  tonsils,  and 
some  degree  of  sharpness  in  the  pulse ;  diaphoretic  and  even 
nauseating  medicines  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  kept  upon 
a  light  diet,  care  being  also  taken  to  secure  a  free  action  of  the 
bowels.  (17)* 

Where  the  bowels  are  irritable,  which,  however,  is  not  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  substituted  for 
that  of  the  antimony  ;  or  the  same  may  be  done  when  the  pulse 
is  so  compressible  as  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  the  latter 
medicine  may  be  too  depressing ;  still,  as  a  general  rule,  cy- 
nanche  is  a  disease  to  which  in  its  earlier  stages  antimony  is 
especially  applicable.  At  the  commencement  of  cynanche 
astringent  gargles  aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  suffering  of 
the  patient,  but  the  gargling  with  warm  barley  water  is  often 
productive  of  much  comfort,  and  probably  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  vessels  by  favouring  the  secretion  from  the  part.  The 
inhalation  of  the  steam  of  warm  water  is,  perhaps,  still  better, 
as  it  is  unattended  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition 
requisite  for  gargling. 

When  the  inflammation  has  been  neglected  at  its  com- 
mencement, or  when,  as  it  sometimes  will,  it  proceeds  in  de- 
fiance of  the  most  prompt  measures,  a  change  of  treatment  will 
generally  be  advisable  :  all  depressing  remedies  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  moderate  support  given  to  the  patient ;  and  if  the 
pulse  have  become  feeble,  and  there  is  much  prostration  (owing 
partly  to  the  abstinence  from  food,  which  the  difficulty  in 
swallowing  often  compels),  stimulants,  as  wine,  will  relieve  the 
depression,  and  forward  the  progress  of  the  abscess.  If  the 
abscess  do  not  speedily  empty  itself,  or  the  accumulation  of 
matter  opposes  great  impediment  to  deglutition  and  respiration, 

R  Mag  Sulphat.  3  yj. 
Antim.  Pot.  tart.  gr.  iij. 
Aq.  purffi,  J  iU-  Misce. 
Sumat  Coclil.  j.  ampl.  omui  semhori  ad  plenaru  vornitionem. 
The  common  effect  of  tills  mixture  will  be,  after  a  few  doses,  to  excite  full 
vomiting,  which  will  generally  be  quickly  followed  by  a  free  action  of  the 
bowels.  _        ,  _  ., 

*  (17)  9,  Vin.  Anlim.  Pot.  tart.  3  li. 
Sp.  MUi.  nit.  3  '• 
Tinct.  Hyoscyami,  3  >• 
Mist.  Acac. 

Syrupi  Aurant.  aa  3  ss. 

Liq.  Amnion,  acet.  5  jss. 

Mist.  Camphoric,  q.  s. 
Ft.  Mist.  I  vj.  de  qua  sumat  part.  4tam  quart,  quaq.  hor. 
R  Pulv.  Ipecac,  co.  gr.  iv. 

Ext.  Coloc.  co.  gr.  vj.  Misce. 
Fnt.  Pil.  ij.  h.  s.  sumcnd. 
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it  will  become  necessary  to  give  vent  to  the  pus,  which  gene- 
rally affords  instant  relief  to  the  patient.  After  this  has  been 
done,  tonics,  and  even  stimulants,  may  be  employed,  in  the  form 
of  bark  or  quina,  animal  diet,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
wine. 

When  the  inflammation  has  not  proceeded  to  suppuration, 
but  has  yielded  at  once  to  the  remedies  employed,  there  fre- 
quently remains  a  considerable  degree  of  depression,  which 
will  be  best  relieved  by  moderate  doses  of  quina,  care  heing 
taken  to  secure  a  regular  action  of  the  bowels;  for  this  pur- 
pose the  disulphate  of  quina,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, in  a  bitter  infusion  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will 
he  the  most  eligible;  (18)*  at  the  same  time  an  astringent 
gargle  (19)  f  may  be  used  with  benefit,  as  the  tonsils  and  uvula 
often  continue  enlarged  and  of  a  purplish  colour-,  constituting 
the  relaxed  sore  throat  already  aUuded  to.  This  latter  affection, 
however,  often  comes  on  without  being  preceded  by  a  decided 
attack  of  acute  cyuanche  ;  but  in  such  cases  the  treatment  should 
be  tonic  and  even  stimulant,  as  in  the  chronic  form  which  has 
followed  the  aciite  disease,  though  the  gargle  may  be  rendered 
more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  about  half  a  drachm  of 
tincture  of  capsicum ;  or  one  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  used  instead.  A  pure  air  and  moderate  exercise,  with 
nutritious  diet,  will  do  much  to  aid  the  cure ;  but  not  less  im- 
portant than  all,  is  the  negative  precaution  of  avoiding  those 
circumstances  which  are  liable  to  excite  a  fresh  attack,  to  which 
the  patient  will  commonly  continue  for  some  time  liable- 
amongst  the  most  active  of  these  may  be  reckoned  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  which  is  at  once  cold  and  damp  ;  the  goin°-  from 
a  warm  and  crowded  place,  whether  church,  theatre,  ball-room 
public  meeting,  or  private  party,  into  a  cold  air  ;  and  the  per- 
haps no  less  dangerous  transition  from  a  cold,  frosty  air,  to  the 
front  of  a  blazing  fire. 

*  (18)  R,  Qnina;  Disnlph.  gr.  v|. 
Mag.  Sulphat.  3  iij. 
Acid  Sulphat.  dil.  3  ss. 
Syrup.  Aurant.  J  ss. 
Infus.  Aurant.  co.  3  iijss.  Misce. 
Sumat.  part.  4tam  tor  die. 

t  (19)  9>  Aluminis,  3  ss. 

Mellis  Rosa;,  J  ss. 
Tfnct.  Myrrhee,  3  ss. 
Decoct.  Ginchon.  J  vii.  Misce. 
Ft.  Garg. 
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Nearly  allied  to  cyuanclie  tonsillaris,  but  of  a  far  more  for- 
midable character,  is  the  cynanche  laryugea,  or  laryngitis; 
indeed,  it  is  to  its  tendency  to  run  into  this  disease,  that  the 
first-named  malady  owes  its  principal,  if  not  its  only,  danger. 
Laryngitis  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an  inflammation  of  the 
larynx,  especially  of  the  cartilages,  and  affords  an  instance  of 
inflammation  exciting  danger  not  so  much  from  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  or  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  it,  as  by 
its  arresting  the  function  of  a  part  essential  to  life. 

This  formidable  disease  is  mostly  sudden  in  its  invasion  and 
rapid  in  its  progress.  The  first  complaint  made  by  the  patient 
is  of  a  sore  throat,  but  this  is  generally  attended  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  anxiety ;  and  upon  looking  into  the  throat  we  may 
perceive  an  increased  redness  of  the  fauces,  but  not  an  inflam- 
mation sufficient  to  account  for  the  general  distress.  The  next 
symptom  is  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  when  this  supervenes 
upon  those  mentioned  above  it  ought  always  to  excite  alarm ; 
at  the  same  time  the  voice  becomes  husky  or  croaking,  or  per- 
haps more  often  it  degenerates  into  a  whisper  :  there  is  also 
great  dyspnoea,  the  respiration  becoming  almost  of  a  crowing 
character,  and  there  is  a  harsh,  discordant,  half-metaUic-sound- 
ing  cough,  but  for  neither  of  these  symptoms  can  any  adequate 
cause  be  discovered  upon  exploration  of  the  chest  by  ausculta- 
tion The  patient  also  complains  of  a  most  painful  sense  of 
constriction,  winch  he  refers  to  the  situation  of  the  pomum 
Adami,  and  of  tenderness  about  the  situation  of  the  point  ot  the 
os  hyoides.  About  this  period  of  the  disease  there  takes  place 
an  abundant  glairy  secretion  of  rather  stringy  mucus;  and  it  its 
progress  be  not  now  arrested  it  runs  speedily  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. The  distress  of  the  patient  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  and  there  is  increased  difficulty  in  speaking  and  dread 
of  making  the  attempt  either  to  speak  or  to  swallow  I  he 
efforts  in  respiration  are  truly  distressing,  especially  during 
inspiration,  each  attempt  at  which  is  attended  by  a  hissing 
and  sometimes  almost  crowing  sound  :  the  only  words  ut- 
tered are  expressive  of  a  desire  for  air  and  a  sense  o  suffo- 
cation, the  shoulders  and  clavicles  are  drawn  up  the  neck 
straightened,  the  head  being  tlirown  somewhat  _ backwards 
and  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration  thrown  into  violent 
action,  by  which  the  cartilages  of  the  arynx  are  drawn  down 
towards  the  sternum;  the  dyspnoea  is  liable  to  » 
intense  aggravation,  during  wh.ch  the  patient  nearly  srfto- 
cated;  after  a  time  the  countenance  b«f^  *^^0S 
moist  and  clammy,  the  pulse  very  feeble  at  the  wrist,  tnougn 
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the  impulse  of  the  heart  remains  considerable,  and  the  patient 
dies  of  apnoea. 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  simple,  and 
the  symptoms  during  life  are  pretty  clearly  explained  by  the 
morbid  changes  displayed  by  inspection  after  death.  The 
seat  of  the  inflammation  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  larynx  and  its  cartilages,  including 
the  rima-glottidis,  the  epiglottis,  and  sometimes  the  sacculi 
laryngis.     The  first  effect  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  engorgement  of  the  minute  vessels  by  which 
it  is  abundantly  supplied,  attended  with  increased  nervous 
sensibility:  the  consequences  of  this  are  the  pain,  swelling, 
heat,  and  redness  of  the  part  affected,  and  there  is  also  in 
this  stage  of  the  inflammation  diminution  of  the  secretions 
of  the  membrane.    Hence  the  redness  observed  in  the  fauces 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  the  pain  and  tender- 
ness, with  difficult  deglutition  — the  "sore  throat,"  — the 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  the  pain  on  speaking.    The  next 
stage  in  the  process  of  mucous  inflammation  is  that  in  which 
the  inflammatory  products  are  effused,  and  accordingly  there 
ensues  an  effusion  of  serum  or  liquor  sanguinis  into  the 
areolar  tissue  underneath    the    mucous  membrane,  which 
effusion  sometimes  becomes  of  a  puriform  character  ';  at  the 
same  time  there  is  often  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the 
surface.    Now  the  danger  of  this  effusion  in  the  part  in- 
dicated must  be  apparent,  and  it  will  satisfactorily  account 
tor  the  distressing  symptoms  which  have  been  described- 
it,  of  course,  greatly  adds  to  the  swelling,  and  not  only  is  the 
larynx  much  encroached  upon  and  its  canal  narrowed  but 
the  kttle  creyice  in  the  glottis  by  which  the  air  passes' into 
it  is  rendered  less  and  less,  and  sometimes  entirely  closed  bv 
tissue0IltmUal  SWelUng  °f  the  membrane  and     subjacent  areolar 
The  morbid  change   which   essentially  belongs  to  this 
disease,  and  which  is  constantly  found  upon  inspection  after 
death   is  infiltration  of  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  part  iust 
pointed  out ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  reddened  thick 
cned,  and  occasionally  smeared  with  a  puriform  mucus  •  it 
h i  also  sometimes  ulcerated  :  the  epiglottis  is  thickened  'and 
Oiten  erect    There  are,  commonly,  venous  congestion  through- 
out the  body-extensive  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  com- 
monly of  the  right  side  of  the  heart^signs  characteristic  of  the 
mode  in  winch  tins  disease  proves  fatal,-namelV,  by  apnoea 
The  diagnosis  of  laryngitis  is  fortunately  not  very  diKt 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  dKe  7Z  d 
be  early  recognized  in  order  that  it  may  be  promptly  treated 
The  loss  ot  voice,  and  spasmodic  breathing  of  hysterical' 
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females  may  be  distinguished  from  it,  by  the  ordinary  signs 
of  hysteria,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflammation. 
A  common  sore  throat  or  hoarseness  may  indeed  be  mistaken 
for  this  disease,  or  what  would  be  worse,  the  latter  may  be 
regarded  as  a  case  only  of  the  former.  Now,  although  the 
common  sore  throat,  which  is  a  disease  of  no  danger,  does  no 
doubt  depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  it  is  unattended  by  either  the  inflammatory 
fever,  the  general  restlessness  and  anxiety,  or  the  early  occur- 
rence of  spasmodic  breathing,  which  characterize  laryngitis. 
Where  the  two  former  of  these  occur  in  sore  throat  the 
case  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  latter  ought  to  excite  great  alarm.  From  cynanche 
trachealis,  or  croup,  laryngitis  may  be  distinguished  partly 
by  its  affecting  generally  adults,  whereas  the  former  disease 
is  almost  exclusively  one  of  infancy  or  childhood ;  and  partly 
from  there  being  no  difficulty  of  swallowing  in  croup :  in 
cynanche  pharyngea,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  difficulty  ot 
swallowing,  but  not  of  respiration.  Tumours,  again,  whether 
produced  by  abscess,  aneurism,  swollen  glands,  or  other 
morbid  growth  or  enlargement,  may,  by  pressing  either  upon 
the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  upon  the  nerves  by  winch  those 
parts  are  supplied  (as  when  the  recurrent  nerve  is  pressed 
upon  by  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta),  give  rise  to 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  laryngitis,  and  hence  have  been 
mistaken  for  it.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
shoidd  always  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  a  careful  examination  of 
t  e  throat  and  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries 
as  far  as  the  state  of  the  patient  will  aUow,  should  always  be 

"'^causes  of  acute  laryngitis  are  exposure  to  cold  or  damp 
or  to  both  together  :  in  some  seasons  it  would  appear  to  depend 
in  part  upon  an  epidemic  influence  ;  it  may  also  be  excited  by 
mechaffical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  larynx  or  glottis  ;  and 
anoSreVeiit  cause  amongst  children  is  te>M 
«»t  un  about  that  part  by  the  swallowing  of  scalding  water. 
It  may  also  be  induced,  as  has  been  already  notaced,  from 
the  exVnSon  of  the  inflammation  of 
to  the  larvnx  or  arise  in  the  course  or  at  the  tannmatum  01 
scarktinaf  measles,  small-Pox,  erysipelas,  and  sometimes  of 

^rpTgnosis  is  generally  unfavourable  ^  laryngu^ 
applied  at  its  commencement;  but  it  much  time  has  beenio^ 
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and  the  patient  is  of  a  feeble  constitution,  apparently  of  a 
cachectic  habit,  or  the  subject  of  visceral  disease,— circumstances 
which  favour  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  areolar  tissue,  the 
probability  of  recovery  is  exceedingly  small. 

It  must  have  been  inferred,  from  what  Las  been  already  said, 
that  the  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  should  be  prompt  and 
decisive.  The  disease  is  an  acute  inflammation,  and  therefore 
calling  for  antipldogistic  measures ;  and  it  is  also  one  which, 
from  its  dangerous  position,  it  is  most  desirable  to  subdue,  if 
possible,  before  it  reaches  that  stage  in  which  the  truly  inflam- 
matory effusions  take  place ;  since  it  is  from  these  that  the 
chief  danger  anses.  It  is,  however,  an  inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  consequently  one  less  directly  ame- 
nable to  the  eftect  of  blood-letting  than  those  of  some' of  the 
other  tissues  :  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  remembered,  that 
blood-letting,  when  applied  at  too  late  a  period,  or  when  there 
exists  an  anaemic,  or  rather  spanaemic  state  of  the  system 
favours  the  effusion  of  serum,  by  rendering  the  blood  still 
poorer  and  thus  inducing  the  form  of  the  disease  to  be  presently 
noticed  under  the  term  of  oedema  glottidis. 

When,  therefore,  the  patient  is  of  temperate  habits,  apparently 
of  good  constitution,  with  no  tendency  to  leucophlegmasia,  or 
anaemia,  and  the  pulse  is  firm  as  well  as  sharp,  and  the  tongue 
white  ;  bleeding  m  a  full  stream,  until  some  decided  impression 
has  been  produced  upon  the  heart,  and  repeated  in  a  few  hours 

as  trf  25?  a>  ihe  gTral  C°nditi0n  0f  the  Patient  *™  such 
as  to  justify  it,  has  often  appeared  to  cut  short  the  inflam- 
mation: and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  at  our  disposal  ■  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  more  frequently  happens  thTt  the  per- 
sons in  whom  this  disease  occurs,  are"  of  previously  unsound 
constitution,  or  weakened  by  previous  disease,  as  when  Ze 
laryngitis  supervenes  upon  measles,  scarlatina,  or  erysipelas 
and  in  whom  the  use  of  the  lancet  would  conaequeX  be 
dangerous;  or  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  disease  may  be 
so  far  advanced  as  to  have  greatly  depressed  the  system  by 
the  obstructed  respiration,  and  consequent  circulation  of  car- 
bonized blood :  or  even  if  it  have  already  existed  some  hour, 

iez  T7-  e™ablished'  eTxperience  teach-  s  blood8: 

letting  ,s  nearly  inefficacious.  It  has  been  recommended  by 
some  authors  to  apply  leeches  to  the  throat,  more  01  less 
according  to  the  state  of  the  system  or  activity  of  the  disease 
m  those  cases,  where,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above  H 
might  not  be  considered  safe  to  bleed  from  the°a  m  ;  S  where 
K£m§  liaVlng  beeU  alreafly  Performed,  it  Wh not  he 

u  e  of  t  ^  reP-eat^-;  but  there  is  0UG  obfe  on  to  the 

u«c  ol  leeches  m  tins  situation,  namely?  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
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followed  by  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  subjacent  areolar 
tissue,  the  occurrence  of  which,  in  that  situation,  is  one  of  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  in  this  disease.  Cupping  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Watson,  is  certainly 
a  preferable  expedient. 

Although  blood-letting,  whether  general  or  topical,  is  not 
to  be  neglected  in  this  disease,  when  it  can  be  performed 
with  safety,  we  are  not  to  overlook  other  remedies  which 
we  possess  as  efficacious,  and  perhaps  less  dangerous.  Amongst 
these,  as  applicable  at  the  very  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
must  be  mentioned  an  efficient  emetic  ;  indeed,  a  moderately- 
full  dose  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  form  already 
recommended  (p.  170)  will  sometimes  arrest  at  the  outset 
attacks  of  a  very  threatening  character.     Our  attention  should 
next  be  turned  to  fulfilling  those  indications  presented  by  the 
nature  aud  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  these  are  to  reduce 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  to  reduce,  too,  the 
increased  action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part,  and  determination 
of  blood  to  them,  aud  to  allay  the  excessive  nervous  excitement 
of  the  part.    These  three  indications  are  admirably  fulfilled  by 
the  combination  of  antimony,  calomel,  and  opium,  already 
recommended  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  as  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  to  make  an  early  impression  upon  the  heart, 
and  to  maintain  it,  the  antimony  may  be  given  in  somewhat 
larger  doses  than  there  recommended,  whereas  the  tendency 
of  calomel  to  set  up  inflammation  about  the  fauces,  and  to 
induce  ulceration  of  the  larynx  itself,  suggest  the  prudence  of 
a  more  limited  use  of  that  remedy  :  for  the  opium  again  there 
is  a  special  indication  in  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  ol  tlie 
patient,  as  well  as  the  frequent  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  larynx,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  more  freelj 
used,  provided  there  be  not  much  lividity  arising  from  the 
impeded  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  it  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered in  this,  as  well  as  in  several  other  diseases,  that  w  exe 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  a  diminished  tolerance  of  opium. 
The  best  plan  generally  will  be  to  give  every  three 1  ou rs ,  mil 
composed' according  to  (3,  p  108) ;  m  the  interval  to  i ;j 
nistcr  a  draught,  containing  from  halt  a  dmchm  to  a  <Jacbm 
of  antimouial  wine,  with  or  without  a  few  drops I  of  tmctoe  ot 
opium,  and  the  addition,  if  necessary,  of  a  ^le  sulphate  ol 
magnesia;  the  antimony  in  the  pills  or  m  the  draughts  shouW 
also°  be  gradually  increased,  until  it  produces  a  de ide, 1 
dency  to  nausea.    The  too  early  application  of  U"^^ 
is  objectionable  in  all  inflammatory  diseases,  u  xn .tins i  case 
especially  so,  from  the  danger  of  producing  »  ti  fa  *  1 
serum  into  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue  ;  indeed  it  is  more 
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than  doubtful  if  they  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  throat  at 
any  period  of  acute  laryngitis;  though  when  the  more  active 
symptoms  have  subsided,  a  blister  may  be  put  upon  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Flannel  well  wrung  out  in  water  sohot  S  almost 
to  produce  vesication,  and  applied  to  the  throat  when  the 

ySPQ<Ba  al'e  m°St  mSGnt'  °fte*  «  A 
In  the  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  tempera  ure  of  the  apartment  should  be  keprSormlyS 
a  moderately  high  standard;  65°  of  Fahrenheit  is  aborft  the 
best,  and  from  this  it  should  never,  if  possible,  deviate  by  more 
than  one  or  two  degrees;  and  perhaps  it  ought  nevei  to  fall 
below  it.    By  a  steady  perseverance  in  these  mean V  m 
often  succeed  in  carrying  the  patient  safely  thi-ouTtlTis  moli 
dangerous  disease,  which  not  uncommonly  receded Tjust  as S 
signs  of  the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  Wp™  TJT   ?  • 
to  show  themselves  ;  but  it  inus?b admiS th^t  tlr 
ot  doing  so,  where  the  inflammation  hasbeen  SSiS? 
are  less  than  the  chances  against  us  •   and  Hi i  «d' 
disease  is  in  its  latter  stages  but  little  can  S5  ^  *?.e 
erne.    Under  these  circumstance !    it  Z^^ll^ 
more  than  justifiable,  to  perform  tracheotomy    S Th  S   i  « 
operation  has  succeeded  it  has  oft™  ftiwT'  «     •  1 hough  the 
extending  down  the  trachea  ;  sUlhe  So^tT?11 
diency  m  any  particular  instance  is  not  to  be  lost  si^ht  5  P<3" 

vocales;  and,  consecmentlv  wh™  ;+  ;=  +i  S?  •  d  choid& 
by  suffocation,  it  Xre  thal  the  t  l^T^  to  be  fatal" 

*OT6  8iLtiorShSlS  »,rf  BtTt1^  18   limited  t0 
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been  recommended,  it  may  be  performed  with  a  justifying  chance 
of  success 

Sound  discretion  is  also  required  in  deciding  when  it  is  to 
be  performed ;  for  intractable  as  this  disease  often  is,  it  is  not 
so  certainly  so,  as  to  justify  so  formidable  an  operation  before 
the  trial  of  every  treatment ;  but  if  it  have  resisted  such  treat- 
ment, and  shows  no  sign  of  subsidence  after  about  forty-eight 
hours,  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  without  waiting  for  the 
signs  of  impending  suffocation  ;  but  should  such  signs  appear 
afany  time,  it  ought  to  be  clone  without  delay  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  under  such,  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  abandoned 
because  it  appears  too  late,  since  there  have  been  cases  both  of 
what  may  be  termed  spontaneous  laryngitis  and  also  of  those 
SaSaupon  swallowing  hot  water,  or  other  local  irritation, 

nwhi^h  the  pulse  had  ceased  at  the  wrist  and  the  countenance 
become  perfectly  livid,  and  where  the  pulse  has  returned  and 
the  hvidhy  vanished,  when  air  was  admitted  through  the 
oDenino-  made  by  the  surgeon  m  the  trachea. 

T  ^inflammation  of  the  larynx,  which  is  excited  by  the 
attempt  o  wallow  boiling  water,  not  an  uncommon  occurrence 
nmon-st  children,  as  it  is  intense,  and  apt  to  prove  fatal  veiy 

place  from  tumouvs  —  f  =  t  1  ^  ™^  »,,„„ 
f  m  SHf      MtoeS  it  >»iSe.  focar.  very  raidenly, 

life  for  a  time.  chronic  inflammation,  which 

The  larynx  is  also  liable  to  cnio  corrugated,  and 

renders  the  membrane  injected,  tl ^ ned    c      S  be_ 

ultimately  tilo^^Pfg^g  °  crosis  of  the  carti- 

coming  also  implicated  and  leadmg  fo  epl. 

lages  themselves,  luc  same  w  iiug  ^  reQ. 
glottis,  which  is  occasiona  l?  pnitly  cstro) 

Led  inadequate  to  the  c tojnre  o   ^,  !  ^  inllunu  d  and 

membrane  oi  the  saccuh  bWJ  ais°  ig  more 
ulcerated.    This  chronic  form  ot  the 
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certainly  though  less  speedily  fatal  than  the  acute,  sometimes 
supervenes  upon  it.     It  also  arises  from  syphilis,  from  the 
abuse  of  mercury,  or  even  from  a  common  sore  throat  in- 
duced by  the  ordinary  causes,  occurring  in  a  patient  whose 
constitution  has  been  much  impaired  bv  the  above  or  other 
causes     The  chief  symptoms  are  first  of  all  hoarseness,  sub- 
sequently loss  ot  voice  (the  patient  speaking  in  a  whisper) 
owing  to  the  injury  of  the  parts  about  the  larynx,  wherein  the 
voice,  as  distinguished  from  a  whisper,  is  formed    There  is 
also  a  ringing  cough,  with  generally  a  copious  puriform  expec- 
toration, and  considerable  emaciation  ;  tins  frequently  continues 
to  increase,  hectic  supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  constituting  what  in  fact  is 
frequen  ly  spoken  of  as  laryngeal  phthisis.      °  ' 

I  his  last  form  of  the  disease,  however,  is  rarely  an  uncom- 
pleted or  even  primary  one ;  the  primary  affection  bein"  ™ne- 
rally  m  the  lungs,  and  the  laryngeal  one  is  little  morettTan 
a  complication,  or  rather  consequence,  though  often  a  very 
distressing  one,  of  disease  in  those  organs.  When  the  chronic  t 
laryngitis,  as  a  primary  affection,  proceeds  to  a  fatal  tSmhSff 
there  is  increasing  dyspnoea,  total  loss  of  larynK«K£5' 

dScSmaftt;ly  °n  the  P°Wer  of  ^^ation  even^n  a  whis  ei 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  attempt  at  which  often  threatens 
o  induce  suffocation  owing  to  the  continually  open  state  of 

are  iL01Si^0rbld  aPPe™es  necessarily  present  in  such  cases 
tl    tSl!  iff  °1  the  membrane  0f 

Hheady^escribed      °&Slficatum  aQd  ne™  of  the  cartilages 

=  diseS;  iSSSsri 

S^^^fSTd11  a.l---W  broken  constitS; 
pallhtiol      Si8  t taken  Place' little  ca11  b°  hoped  fm  beyond 
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leeches  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  and 
blistering  in  not  so  objectionable  here  as  in  the  acute  disease,  hut 
it  is  far  better  to  apply  it  to  the  back  ot  the  neck  Hot  iomenta- 
tions,  however,  and  poultices  are  generally  to  be  pi •eferred  as 
external  applications,  unless  there  be  signs  of  fresh  excitement 
indicatine  a  return  of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation.  A  mild 
,  ,cSalten,tive  (20*)  will  be  of  service  for  a  shor  une 
provided  its  action  be  carefully  watched,  and  it  be  withdrawn 
L  soon  as  the  least  effect  is  produced  upon  the  gums r  he 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  A  soothing  anodyne  mix- 
ture (21+)  should  also  be  employedat  the  same  time. 

A  useful  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  laryngitis  ib 
thf aimication  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the 
It  s  in  tl  e  mode  which  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  swabbing 
bv  Mr  Vance  who  introduced  it  J     This  rs  performed  by 

J  :  ■  e  'e  of  sponge  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  ot 
Kerf  silver down  the  throat  (if  no  violent  spasmodic 
action  be  excited),  and  pressing  it  against  the  upper  surface  of 

tbInawhat  may  be  termed  the  cachectic  form  of  chronic 
larvnJtis  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  restoring 
the3  sti ST-lh  of     "constitution;  and  perhaps  the  best  mean. 

aLe!  which  S3  #  rmpeiaS,  may  be  improved  by  an  occa- 
Si^!enXretlincreasing  dyspnoea,  and  « -^uffoc^io,, 
from  the  thickening  of  the  lining  memb ^  «  e  o eiation  o 
tracheotomy  affords  ^^^^"Atmon  of  a 
lew  SyVS  ^aSl  or  even  months,  to  life,  are 
not  to  be  disregarded. 

*  C20)  B.  Liq-  Hydr-  BicMorid.  3VJ- 
Tinct.  Cinchonas  co.  _ 

 Rhei.  co.  aa  3«i-  MiBce. 

Sumat3i-3«.Wsvel  ter  die,  ex  aqua,  pauxlllo. 

+  (21)  B  Pot.  Nitrat.  i)  U. 

T      ;  h  Tinct.  Campb  co.  |  ss. 

Oxymel  simplicis,  J  uss. 

Aq.purfB,  3»J-  rm""'- 
Sumatcochl.j.  ampl.4-md.es. 

r    .  The  streneth  of  the  solution  may  be  five  grains  to 

}  Watson's  Lectures,    ihe  stienDiu  o 


drachm 
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Nearly  related  to  laryngitis,  is  the  croup,  cynanche  tra- 
cheahs,  or  tracheitis.  This  disease  is  to  children  much 
what  the  former  is  to  adults,  though  it  differs  from  it  in 
many  important  respects.  Like  laryngitis,  it  is  sudden  in  its 
attacks  and  often  speedily  fatal ;  like  it,  too,  it  produces 
death  by  opposing  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the  bronchi,  but 
it  differs  from  it  m  producing  this  obstruction  not  by  swell- 
ing ot  the  lining  membrane,  but  by  the  effusion  of  a  plastic 
deposit  upon  it ;  it  also  differs  in  its  seat,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
trachea,  and  which  renders  it  doubly  formidable,  it  is  very  ant 

Silflvpn  d°Wn  Hlt1°  the  br0Uchi-  U  is'  to0-  a  disease  of 
chikhen,  occurring  almost  exclusively  between  the  periods  of 
weaning  and  puberty,  whereas  laryngitis,  though  it  may  occa- 
sionally happen  to  children,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  adults 
"  ,?u?  confsl^s  essentially  in  intense  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  trachea,  leading,  if  unchecked  to  thP 
effusion  of  a  layer  of  solid  albuminousmatter, which obstructs 
the  trachea,  and  causes  death  by  suffocation  ™stiucts 

autht,  inTef  °f  the.  diSeaSeT  has  been  variously  divided  by 
authors  info  steps  or  stages.    It  is,  however,  important  for  prac- 

stalP  ZT  t0  T°StG  t1hree  ^  ™-  *he  Piemen  tory 
ivin^lSoltr^  ation,  and  L  stage  & 

tim^\PpITn°S°,1T1Stage'1tll?Ush  generally  Present-  ™J  some- 
otl  eillt .  sllShtly.mfked  as  to  escape  observation;  or  at 
others  lt  la  very  transient,  being  only  of  a  few  hours'  duration 
but  in  most  cases  it  occupies  a  period  of  nearly  two  c  ays  Tife 
con  !      cTTnly  atta«ked  with  the  ordinary  symptoms T  of 
ST  ?rtarrl!l  W  th  perhaPs  a  Sreatel'  degree^/feb H  e  dis 
Wr  1      Mi  *  te1Ud8  the  latter  diseas*  ■  thus  we  have  ch  h  fol 
CoulSr,      °f  iSkm'  laSsitude'  loss  of  petite,  a  mtlieXhS 
ulo>  coiyza ,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  short  cono-h  ~nri 
a  hoarseness,  which  even  at  this  period  of  the 'd seasefg^ 
latter  s  i     a  Peeuharly  harsh  and  metallic  character.  This 
£\?Z       1S'  h?WGVer'  often  wanthlS-  and  «*  to  the  rest 
croup*  a ZTtS0/^^*  ChaktQ™  b*  whi^  S 
cakrrh    In  ve -y  voun^chS  dlS  V^1"8  led  fro»  a  common 

^iTKt2Usm at  ^  and  --Ss: 

ha*d  to  the  part  Y       h'e1uent  ^Plication  of  the 
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of  croup  may  be  recognized  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  may  gene- 
rally be  enabled,  by  the  aggregate  of  the  symptoms,  to  suspect 
its  approach,  and  take  measures  fur  its  prevention  ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  young  children  catarrh  seldom 
causes  hoarseness,  and  therefore,  that  where  the  latter  is  super- 
added to  catarrhal  symptoms,  in  the  absence  of  any  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  or  distinct  tumefaction  about  the  throat,  we  should 
never  omit  to  warn  the  parents  or  friends  of  what  may  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  this  the  more,  if  it  occur  in  a  child  who  has 
evinced  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  or  even  in  a  family,  or  a 
district,  in  which  it  is  prevalent,  . 

Unfortunately,  it  generally  happens  that  medical  aid  is  not 
obtained  until  the  disease  is  nearly  fully  developed ;  when  we 
have  hoarseness,  if  it  have  not  been  present  before  ;  or  the  pre- 
viously existing  hoarseness  has  assumed  a  peculiar  thrill,  or 
cracked  sound,  or  the  voice  disappears  altogether  :   this  last, 
however,  would  indicate  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to 
the  larynx.   The  characteristic  cough  of  croup  now  begins  to  be 
heard ;  this  is  perhaps  most  aptly  described  by  the  expression 
"tussis  clangosa"  of  Oullen;  it  has  been  compared  to  the 
barking  of  a  puppy,  or  coughing  through  a  brass  tube ;  it  is 
not,   however,   very  readily  described    though  it  may  be 
easily  recognized  by  any  one  who  has  heard  it.     Ine  inspi- 
rations following  the  cough  are  slow  and  hissing,  or  accom- 
panied by  a  crowing  sound.     The  respiration  between  the 
s  of  coughing  is  "much  obstructed,  and  each  mspiraton 
fs  attended  with  the  hissing  or  crowing  sound  just  noticed  , 
tL  expiration  is  quick,  but  less  difficult  than  the  inspiration; 
tie  iSad  is  thrown  kick,  and,  at  each  act  rf  iog^jj 
Domum  Adami  is  forcibly  drawn  down  towards  the  sternum 
C  countenance  is  congested  and  .turgid, 
bedewed  with  perspiration  ;  the  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  sliarp, 

with  the  si°tis  of  the  premonitory  stage,  he  is  attacke  u  oy 
cm   n  te  night  on  waking  from  sleep;  they  often  subside 

attended  with  scanty  mucous  or  sanguineous  y 
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becomes  husky,  with  frequent  efforts  to  expel  what  is  felt  to  be 
in  the  trachea :  if,  however,  vomiting  follow,  and  especially  if 
it  give  rise  to  the  excretion  of  albuminous  or  membranous 
matter,  a  considerable  relief  is  often  obtained ;  this  relief  may, 
indeed,  be  only  momentary,  but  sometimes  it  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  signs 
afforded  by  auscultation  are,  a  louder  sound  over  the  trachea ; 
diminished  respiratory  murmur  over  the  chest,  but  good 
resonance  on  percussion.  When,  however,  the  disease  has 
extended  down  the  bronchi,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
bronchial  or  tubular  respiration. 

_  The  above  symptoms  are  rarely  continued,  but  present  remis- 
sions, as  above  stated ;  if,  however,  the  disease  do  not  subside, 
or  is  unchecked  by  remedies,  these  remissions  become  less  and 
less  ;  and  their  disappearing  altogether  may  be  said  to  charac- 
terize the  stage  of  impending  suffocation,  which  is  also  marked 
by  increased  frequency  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  failure 
ot  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation— the  voice  and  articula- 
tion becoming  nearly  lost,  the  laborious  action  of  the  muscles 
ot  respiration,  and  expansion  of  the  alas  nasi  more  marked,  and 
the  pulse  feeble,  irregular,  and  even  intermittent.  The  eyes 
are  now  sunk  and  glassy ;  the  head  thrown  back  ;  the  counte- 
nance dusky ;  the  skin  cold,  and  bedewed  with  a  clammy  per- 
spiration;  the  tongue  loaded  and  congested;  the  tips  of  the 
lingers  livid  ■  the  veins  deeply  marked,  and  those  about  the 
neck  distended.  It  may  happen  that,  even  in  this  apparently 
Hopeless  stage  of  the  disease,  a  copious  expectoration  takes 
place,  m  winch  some  membranous  matter  is  excreted,  and  the 
breathing  is  relieved,  and  the  other  urgent  symptoms  subside  • 
it  more  commonly  happens,  however,  either  that  the  child  sinks 
exhausted,  or  is  suffocated  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  • 
or  it  may  be  that  he  is  carried  off  by  convulsions  arising  from 
congestion  of  the  brain. 

The  most  remarkable,  and  indeed  the  essential  morbid  ap- 
pearance upon  dissection  after  death,  is  an  albuminous  or  fibre, 
albuminous  layer,  which  occurs  either  in  separate  patches,  or  in 
ine Dest-marked  cases,  as  an  uniform  membrane  lining  the  whole 
taW  +k?  '  a?d  sometimes  extending  far  down  the  bronchial 
with  ihl l  mem,™us  teyer  must  not,  however,  be  confounded 

of  flair1'8  ot  plasti,c  ]yrapb' wMch  occur  *P°n  the 

Ion  i  TUS  me™brfles'  since  H  Capable  of  organiza- 
i^poured  out  7  dMed  fl'°m  the  SUrfaCe  on  which  " 

ma8ybe  H^T  aTf  P10?™*,  of       disease,  in  what 

tkl  ti  ,       lts  most  acute  aud  Perfect  form  ;  in  such  case* 

^J^ESIA readily  imdersto?d-  ^  AZZ 

was  stated  at  the  commencement,  essentially  an  intense 
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inflammation  of  the  trachea.  This  inflammation,  like  others, 
is  at  the  commencement  attended  with  congestion  and  conse- 
quent turgescence  of  the  part,  and  diminution  of  its  secretions ; 
during  this  condition  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  dyspnoea, 
the  harsh,  husky  voice,  and  dry  cough  :  and  the  larynx  is  often 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  inflammation  ;  and  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  is  apt  to  be  spasmodically  affected  by  the  irritation 
existing  in  the  trachea.  This  congestion  may  be  for  a  time 
relieved  by  the  occasional  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  part ; 
and  with  it  the  dyspncea  will  be  relieved  also  :  as  the  disease 
proceeds,  however,  the  peculiar  effusion  of  the  inflammation 
begins  to  show  itself;  this,  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
inflammation  is  intense,  and  involving  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue,  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  fibrine,  which  gives 
it  a  filamentous  or  membranous  appearance,  and  prevails  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  to  line  the  trachea  with  a  continuous 
layer.  Now  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  this  membranous 
matter  in  the  trachea,  must  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  a 
foreign  body  (which  indeed  it  is)  in  the  same  situation  ;  and 
hence  the  frequent  paroxysmal  and  suffocating  efforts  to  clear  the 
tube  of  what  is  felt  to  be  lodged  there  ;  these  efforts  being  always 
attended  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  larynx.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  trachea,  and  fre- 
quent spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
to  be  minutely  detailed.  They  may  be  summed  up  as,  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  blood,  and  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  of  the  portal  system,  and  of  those  organs  which 
return  their  blood  by  the  ascending  cava,— hence  the  lividity, 
the  dark  stools,  and  scanty  urine— also  venous  engorgement  of 
those  parts  which  return  their  blood  by  the  descending  cava— 
hence  the  livid  countenance,  the  venous  congestion  of  the  brain, 
particularly  at  the  base  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  occasional 
occurrence  of  convulsions  towards  the  close  of  the  disease, — 
death  by  apncea. 

As  the  true  croup  sometimes  makes  its  attack  very  suddenly, 
and  gives  rise  to  membranous  effusion  very  quickly,  it  may  prove 
fatal  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours;  the  most  common  time, 
however,  for  a  fatal  termination,  is  on  the  fourth  day.  It  varies 
also  in  other  cases  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  even  nine  days, 
the  inflammation  not  subsiding  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  membranous  effusion  ;  sometimes,  too,  it  exists  m  a  less 
active  state,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  gives  rise  to  ulcera- 
tion; from  this  chronic  form  the  patient  may  recover  by  judi- 
cious management,  though  he  often  sinks  after  a  period  ot  some 

Weinthe  explanation  of  the  various  modifications  of  croup,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  nervous  sympathy  which 
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exists  between  the  trachea  and  the  larynx,  the  exquisite  sen- 
sibility ot  these  parts,  and  also  the  abundant  supply  of  nervous 
influence  to  the  larynx,  and  its  consequent  liability  to  spasmodic 
excitement  This  spasm  may  be  excited  not  only  when  the 
larynx  itself  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  or  irritation,  but  when 
those  parts,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  reflex  nervous 
TjT'  "ff  80  ^cted  ;  and  also  when  any  cause  of  irritation 
exists,  either  at  the  extremities,  or  along  the  course,  of  the  inci- 
dent or  reflected  nerves,  or  at  the  convergence  of  both  in  the 
nervous  centre.  These  facts,  duly  considered,  may  do  much 
towards  removing  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  between  the 

other  rl,UlSeVei'e,  ?TP-  °f  WWch  W°  haVe  JUSt  beeQ  and 
othei  diseases  which,  m  respect  at  least  to  some  of  the  most 
obvious  symptoms,  are  very  nearly  allied  to  it 

a  double6  cnnT  7Mch  lmr  just  •been  de8^bed,  there  exists 

hrvnx  iTtf  °t.TSm0d?°  acti0n  of  tlie  Parts  abo"t  the 
^'"l8t  the  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  and  2ndly 
the  membranous  effusion  which  is  the  product  of  that  in 

ac^of0alrWtfti         ™  ^5  ^  ^otf  oppoSg  the 
access  of  an  to  the  lungs  and  exciting  efforts  for  its  own  dis 
lodgment  which  efforts  are  attended  by  strong  spa m l  of  the 

onen  ineffectual.  We  should,  however,  expect  a  vriori  tint 
£ZTtLTet  meS  inflamma oi  the  li^ng  meS- 

S  but  exciw  '  n°l  P;'°ceeding  t0  the  membranous  effu- 
K  «oiting  considerable  spasm  about  the  glottis  and 

of  So  ?nrmg  faf S>  wbat  occurs  in  the  eariier  states 

Df  croup  ;  and  also  that  there  would  occur  such  spasm  arisfnl 
from  some  cause  of  irritation-other  than  inflammation  at  hf 

or  trachea but  of  fjZ  *  f°Z'  not  of  disease  of  *e  larynx 
femperamenT  its »Zll  "  f6^  aPParentlya  leucopldegmatic 
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coryza  and  other  symptoms  of  catarrh,  but  with  little  fever, 
and  generally  comes  on  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  night,  with 
the  invasion  of  a  shrill  ringing  cough,  and  sibilant  and  very 
hurried  respiration  ;  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  redness 
of  the  fauces,  and  the  inflammation  does  not  at  the  commence- 
ment extend  down  the  bronchial  tubes;  these  attacks  gene- 
rally recur  on  the  following  evening  or  night,  but  after  the  first 
or  second  day  the  cough  is  attended  by  a  mucous  rattle,  and 
the  fits  terminate  more  speedily  in  the  expectoration  of  a  glairy 
mucus.  The  disease  generally  terminates  in  bronchitis.  Tins 
form  has  been  by  some  authors  regarded  as  a  bastard  or  spurious 
croup,  but  it  is  with  much  more  justice  considered  as  a  milder 
form  of  inflammation  by  Dr.  Copland  and  others.  It  is,  in 
truth,  an  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  occurring  m  children 
in  whom  the  nervous  system  is  highly  irritable,  which  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  natural  irritability  of  the  parts 
affected,  accounts  for  the  disproportionate  excess  of  nervous 
excitement.  .  . 

In  the  true  spasmodic  croup,  or  child-crowing,  we  have  no 
inflammation,  and  the  spasm  is  to  be  explained  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  convulsive  action  of  a  particular  part,  being  frequently 
excited,  not  only  by  irritation-at  the  extremities  ot  the  nerves 
supplying  that  part,— of  which  inflammation  of  the  part  itselt 
is  one  instance -or  in  the  course  or  at  the  origin  of  those 
nerves,  as  in  the  cases  of  morbid  growths  on  the  skull  01 
vertebr£e,-or  disease  in  the  nervous  centres  themselves,  but 
also ,-wnen  it  is  seated  at  the  extremities,  or  m  "e  course  ot 
nerves  supplying  parts  whose  action  is  associated  with  that  ot 
the  part  g$££u  by  a  reflex  action;  as  when  the  dia- 
phragm and  other  muscles  of  respiration,  are  excited  by  irrita 
SS35L  nares,  or  the  former  muscle  thrown  >^-P*™££ 
contractions,  by  irritation  of  the  extremities  ot  the  pneuno 
o-nstric  nerve,  in  the  case  of  hiccough,  where  the  0ttenauio 
Sause  is  in  the  stomach  :  but  further  than  this  we  know  from 
experience  that  in  irritable  subjects,  and  in  certain  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  convulsive  or  spasmodic  movements  may 
oe  excited  in  different  parts  of  the  system  by  irnta  ion  p ,ro- 
moated  to  the  nervous  centres  from  the  parts  where  the  mita- 
tion  s  set  up  but  thence  reflected  to  parts  not  associated  with 
fhelaVerhy^ny  normal  reflex  factions  as  m  ^fjgj 
of  children  from  teething  or  gastric  ^^^^JX 
Hence  we  have  ample ^S^^^  or 
°™l  ^uP  !  T  -  crowing  relation  and  its  accom- 
paS  dyspnS  which  are  the  most  obvious  phenome  o 

Sa^oTr  in  V^^S^&^S  ate- 
vals  of  tranquil  respiration,    ihe  best  oxscnpuou 
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tion  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Ley.    "  When  the  closure  of  the  chink 
of  the  glottis  is  not  perfect  (says  he),  the  child  struggles  for 
breath,  the  respiration  is  hurried,  the  countenance  generally 
bluish  or  livid,  the  eyes  staring,  and  each  inspiration  is  at- 
tended with  a  crowing  noise.    When  the  closure  is  more  com- 
plete, the  time  tion  of  respiration  is  entirely  suspended  for  a  while ; 
there  is  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  air.  The 
child  makes  vehement  struggles,  by  some  termed  convulsive, 
to  recover  its  breath.    At  varied  intervals,  from  a  few  seconds 
up  to  a  minute,  or  upon  some  occasions  nearly  two  minutes, 
air  is  at  length  admitted  through  the  glottis,  now  partially 
open,  and  tins  rush  of  air  passing  through  a  very  narrow  chink, 
produces  the  peculiar  sound.    To  these  symptoms  not  unfre- 
quently  succeeds  a  fit  of  coughing  or  crying,  which  terminates 
the  scene  ;  or  if  the  glottis  be  not  thus  partially  open,  the  child 
at  the  end  of  from  two  to  three  minutes  at  the  utmost  will  be 
suffocated.    Pallid  and  exhausted,  it  falls  lifeless  upon  its 
nurse  s  arms,  and  it  is  then  that  the  child  is  generally  said  to 
have  died  m  a  fit  "    It  very  often  happens  that  the  above  symp- 
toms are  attended  by  convulsion  of  the  extremities,  especially 
ot  that  form  often  associated  with  gastric  irritation  in  children 
namely,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  thumb,  and 
fingers,  and  of  the  ankles  and  toes,  the  thumb  being  stron-ly 
contracted  upon  the  palm,  and  the  foot  so  distorted  as  to  have 
almost  the  appearance  of  club-foot. 

rZt6  djst;;ictiT  characteristics  of  this  disease  are  the  occur- 
rence of  the  above  symptoms,  with  the  absence  of  fever 

SoxvsmsP    T.  ptraTllh^  resP™ti°a  between  the 

paioxysms  The  explanation  of  these  phenomena  need  not 
detain  us  long,  as  t  is  included  in  what  has  been  already  said 

tery  ones  whX  °n  and'  indeed'  a11  the  most 

Kt nf  Z  t      7G         glVen'  reS0lve  tbem«elves  into  this. 

oY  til    fYf'     y'   °r  mstauee>  wherein  the  temporary  closure 

°rhnrU t  r  °,f  the  Pneum°gastric  nerve,  from  enlarged 
iW  ,t  I  f,  neck'  °r  witilin  tlle  cllest-  is  but  a  particular 
cour  cCef  f°.f.th0.  &ct,  of  pressure  or  irritation  S  the 

course  of  the  eighth  or  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  inducing  smsm 

tnrti-    a  "Jacters  in   the  stomach,  or  by  the  irrihtinn  nf 
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or  within  the  brain  itself :  it  also  indicates  that  state  of 
nervous  atony,  in  which  irritation  so  produced  upon  these 
nerves  would  he  most  likely  to  excite  the  spasm  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

The  last  mentioned  variety  of  croup  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  inflammations  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  ;  neither  is  it  for  the 
most  part  a  disease  of  those  parts  at  all :  we  have,  however, 
spoken  of  it  in  this  place  from  its  liability  to  he  confounded 
with  the  true  croup,  and  in  order  the  better  to  consider  the 
diagnosis  of  these  affections.    If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
croup  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  and  that 
consequently  the   obstruction  which  it  excites  is  to  the 
breathing,  and  not  the  deglutition,  we  shall  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
the  cynanche  maligna,  and  the  cynanche  pharyugea;  not  to 
mention  that  the  latter  diseases  may  be  recognized  at  once 
by  an  inspection  of  the  throat,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  of  such 
severity  as  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  which 
would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  sign  of  the  existence  of  one  of 
these  rather  than  croup.    The  eruptive  fevers  (more  particu- 
larly measles)  and  whooping-cough,  sometimes  commence  with 
a  decree  of  inflammation  about  the  trachea,  which  excites  a 
spasmodic  cough,  and  is  attended  with  a  husky  voice,  not 
unlike  that  of  croup,  especially  of  the  mucous  kind  :  in  the 
case  of  the  measles,  the  watery  eye,  the  coryza,  and  the 
sneezing,  soon  point  out  the  true  nature  of  the  case:  in 
whooping-cough  the  distinction  is  not  at  first  so  easily  made 
but  the  diagnosis  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  the  tracheal 
inflammation,  which  really  does  exist,  will  require  to  be  treated 
according  to  its  severity;  and  when  the  latter  disease  is  fully 
established,  the  character  of  the  cough,  so  unlike  that  of  croup, 
will  at  once  mark  the  difference.    The  diagnosis  from  Igr^i 
is  perhaps  not  easily  made  with  certainty,  though  i  is  fortu- 
nately one  of  no  great  practical  importance,  since  the taeat- 
ment  would  be  nearly  the  same  in  either  case.  -  It  wdl  assist 
us  however,  to  remember  that  laryngitis  is  mostly  a  disease  ot 
adult  Tife,  whereas  croup  is  one  affecting  almost  exclusive  y 
infants  and  children.    The  fixed  burning  pain  ot  laryngitis, 
S  is  always  referred  to  the  *  ^ffiJJS? 

will  also  assist  us  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  disease , 
£d  ff  fuXr  Fogress,  unlike  that  of  <*>&*^Z?g» 
tion  and  suppuration,  and  scarcely  ever  to  he  effusion i  of  false 
membrane/will  enable  us  to  recognize  it  in it m . d  anoed 
«.tncrp«  The  chronic  affections  of  the  larynx  ana  glows, 
they sonXes  produce  the  croupy  cough Jv™^ 
respifation,  may  nevertheless  be  distinguished  by -toea ^slowe 
progress,  and  by  their   rare  occurrence  amongst  clnicucn. 
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(Edema  of  the  glottis  may  indeed  suddenly  occur  in  very  young 
subjects,  when  there  exists  disease  of  the  kidney,  with  a  tendency 
to  dropsy;  but  the  presence  of  this  latter  disease  ought  at 
once  to  suggest  the  true  nature  of  the  affection.     It  is  of 
the  first  importance  not  to  mistake  the  earlier  symptoms  of 
croup  for  those  of  ordinary  catarrh  ;  but  of  this  we  have  already 
spoken  in  describing  the' invasion  of  the  former.    Croup  may 
supervene  upon  broncl  litis,  when  its  presence  may  be  detected 
by  its  ch  aracteristic  symptoms  presenting  themselves  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  latter  disease  ;  but  there  can  be  very  little  danger 
of  mistaking  between  the  two,  as  we  shall  perceive  when  "we 
come  to  treat  of  bronchitis.    Symptoms  not  unlike  those  of 
croup  may  be  induced  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the 
larynx  or  trachea ;  the  suddenness  of  the  pain  and  suffocation, 
the  change  in  the  situation  of  the  latter,  the  dryness  of  the 
cough,  the  violence  and  irregularity  of  strangulation,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  case,  will  generally  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
its  true  cause. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  croup 
used  to  be,  that  between  the  different  forms  of  the  disease 
especially  that  between  the  plastic  croup  and  the  child- 
crowing.  The  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  latter  disease 
which  we  now  possess,  and  the  recollection  of  its  characteristic 
symptoms  as  already  described,  will  now  remove  all  serious 
difficulty.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  distinguished  from  the  true  croup 
by  the  age  of  the  patient,  generally  from  nine  to  fifteen  months 
but  never,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  third  year  of  the  child's  life-whereas  the  true  croup  is  the 
most  common  after  that  age;— by  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  generally  presenting  some  cause  of 
nervous  irritation,  as  teething,  gastric  irritation,  enlarged  glands 
in  the  neck,  a  strumous  diathesis,  or  a  large  or  ill-formed  head  ■ 
—by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  by  its  sudden  departure  : 
-and  by  the  absence  of  fever,  cough,  and  dyspnoea  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms. 

_  The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  varieties  of  crom, 
is  one  rather  of  degree  than  of  kind— the  fever  in  the  latter  is 
slight :  it  generally,  too,  attacks  younger  children  than  does 
membranous  croup,  especially  those  who  have  lately 
;;;;;  weaned.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  those 
children  who  have  suffered  from  the  true  croup  in  early  life 
are  very  hah  e  to  have  such  symptoms  recur  when  they  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  slight  catarrh  ;  but  it  is  equally  ruJthat 
such  symptoms  may  run  on  to  an  attack  of  the  rea  cWn  and 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  conduce  to  a  liability  to 
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true  croup,  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  greatest 
tendency  to  it  exists  in  cold  and  damp  situations,  and  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  liable  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  ; 
those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  such  weather  may  be 
expected  are  also  those  in  which,  in  this  climate,  it  most 
frequently  happens,  viz.,  from  November  to  April.  There 
is,  however,  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
constiution  which  is  most  liable  to  it,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  but  little  is  certainly  kuown  respecting  it.  Some  con- 
sider that  florid  and  irritable  children  are  most  liable  to  it : 
thus  Dr.  Copland  says  :  "  The  nervous  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ments, or  a  mixture  of  them — the  spasmodic  characters  pre- 
dominating in  the  former,  the  inflammatory  in  the  latter — with 
a  tendency  to  a  fulness  of  habit,  seem  to  predispose  to  croup." 
It  should,  however,  be  recollected  that  there  is  not  necessarily 
a  greater  tendency  to  inflammation  in  those  inclined  to  plethora 
than  in  others  ;  although  those  of  a  nervous  temperament  are 
undoubtedly  more  liable  to  nervine  affections.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  in  some  families  there  exists  a  peculiar  proneness  to 
the  disease,  and  that  in  certain  seasons  it  prevails  almost  epi- 
demically, though  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  it  is 
ever  contagious. 

Those  children  who  have  once  suffered  from  croup,  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  the  disease  than  others,  in  addition  to  a 
liability  to  croupy  symptoms  upon  the  occurrence  of  trifling 
irritation. 

The  mucous  croup  is  influenced  by  the  same  external  cir- 
cumstances as  the  more  severe  form  of  the  disease  ;  it  more 
commonly,  however,  attacks  children  of  a  leuco-phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  languid  circulation.  The  external  circum- 
stances which  seem  the  most  to  favour  the  attacks  of  the  child- 
crowing  or  true  spasmodic  croup,  are  damp  and  low  situations, 
the  want  of  pure  air,  of  light,  and  of  wholesome  diet ;  what- 
ever, in  fact,  interferes  with  healthy  nutrition,  and  the  per- 
fect elaboration  of  the  blood,  the  disease  being,  in  truth,  one 
that  particularly  affects  scrofulous  children.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  or  to  any  ot  the 
causes  which  in  stronger  children  induce  the  ordinary  croup, 
may  bring  on  an  attack  of  child-crowing  in  those  in  whom, 
owing  to  a  state  of  constitution  of  the  character  just  described, 
there  exists  a  predisposition  to  it ;  but  the  common  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease  are  those  mentioned  in  the  description  ol 
it,  namely,  irritation  existing  either  at  or  near  the  base  ot  the 
brain,  or  along  the  course,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  filth  or 
eighth  nerves.  ,  ,, 

As  croup  is  at  all  times  a  very  dangerous  disease,  tne 
general   prognosis   must   be  unfavourable,   or  at  the  best 
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extremely  doubtful ;  though  in  a  child  of  good  constitution, 
and  in  the  early  stages,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  success 
from  a  well-directed  and  persevering  plan  of  treatment. 
The  danger,  however,  is  always  very  great,  when  from  a 
sibilant  respiration  over  the  larger  bronchial  tubes,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  them. 
We  must  also  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  pronouncing  our  little 
patient  out  of  danger,  for  as  long  as  there  exists  any  false 
membrane  in  the  trachea,  or  even  that  excessive  sensibility  and 
irritability  of  the  part  which  are  the  consequences  of  this 
inflammation,  there  is  a  possibility  of  obstruction,  or  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis.    The  expulsion  of  a  membranous  substance,  if 
followed  by  a  warm  healthy  perspiration,  and  relief  to  the 
respiration,  is  at  all  times  a  favourable  symptom  ;  whereas  the 
increased  length  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspncea,  with  diminution 
ot  the  interval  between  them,  the  failing  pulse,  lividity  of 
countenance,  and  clammy  perspiration,  with  the  other  symp- 
toms already,  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the  last  stage  of  the 
disease,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  signs  of  the 
greatest  danger,  if  not  of  impending  death.     The  mucous 
croup,  as  long  as  it  continues  such,  is  not  a  disease  of  much 
danger;  but  even  here  our  prognosis  must  be  very  smarded 
as  it  may  speedily  pass  into  the  severer  form  of  the  disease' 
1S,  U,P,°n  lts  tendency  t0  do  so  that  its  danger  depends  ' 

Ihe  child-crowing,  though  merely  a  spasmodic  disease,  is  not 
upon  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  free  from  danger  •  for  not 
only  may  death,  as  we  have  seen,  take  place  by  suffocation 
during  the  paroxysm,  but  the  long  suspension  of  the  respiration 
may  give  rise  to  congestion,  leading  to  serious  disease  in  the 
Oram,  lungs,  or  heart. 

The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  croup  should  be  to 
check  the  inflammation,  and  thus,  if  possible,  arrest  the 
disease,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
duct, constituting  the  false  membrane,  or  albuminous  deposit 
obstructing  the  air-passages.  If,  however,  we  are  too  ate  or 
2 *J»  to  effect  this,  we  must  endeavour  to  induce  the  re- 
moval of  these  inflammatory  products ;  and  thirdly,  we  must 
endeavour  to  allay  the  nervous  irritability  upon  which  the  s£sm 

The  most  effective  means  at  the  commencement  of  th» 
disease  tor  fulfilling  the  first  of  these  indications  is  an  SruSc 
sufficient  to  produce  full  vomiting;  for  this  purpose t h« 
tartar  emet.c  is  to  be  preferred  to  Ipecacuanha,  Eg  f  ,  er! 
t  allTZ  l'e  b0tter  *°  111S0  il  combination  of  both  :  thus  from 

^^fflW  i       °f  the  *»?«.  with  fZ 

r.p  +1  .  .,  ,  0  nttt!Cn  or  the  latter,  according-  in  ihn  n™ 
of  the  child,  will  generally  produce  full  voSnf  tL  eonsT- 
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quence  of  which  will  often  be  the  expulsion  of  thick  glairy 
mucus,  and  in  some  cases  of  shreds  of  false  membrane,  fol- 
lowed by  free  diaphoresis,  and  great  relief  to  the  respiration. 
The  relief  following  the  exhibition  of  the  emetic  is  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  affection  has  been 
entirely  spasmodic  ;  but  the  effect  of  an  emetic,  even  at  an 
advanced    period   of   the  disease,  may  be  so  striking  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency  in  cases  unquestionably 
inflammatory.     It  is  only  in  the  commencement,  and  when 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  attack  will  prove  one 
of  the  more  severe  membranous  form  of  the  disease,  or  of  the 
second  and  milder  one,  that  an  emetic  should  be  trusted  to 
as  the  primary  remedy,  and  before  bleeding  has  been  per- 
formed either  locally  or  generally.     When,  however,  the 
patient  is  seen  thus  early,  we  may  have  recourse  to  it  in  the 
first  instance  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.    It  should  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  there  is  generally  a  great  tolerance 
of  emetics,  and  that  much  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in 
effecting  vomiting  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  well 
to  repeat  the  emetic,  though  in  a  smaller  close,  perhaps  half 
that  administered  in  the  first  instance,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  s 
time.    The  vomiting,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  will  commonly 
be  followed  by  free  action  of  the  bowels.    When,  however,  this 
does  not  take'place,  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  it,  as 
most  marked  relief  often  follows  free  purgation :  a  very  good 
practice  will  often  be  to  keep  up  a  slight  degree  of  nausea,  and 
moderate  action  of  the  bowels,  by  a  combination  of  tartar  emetic 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia;  after  the  disease  has  yielded  to  these 
measures,  slighter  spasms  will  frequently  occur,  and  these  will 
be  best  met  by  the  application  of  flannel  cloths  wrung  oiit  on 
hot  water,  so  hot  as  to  produce  great  redness,  or  even  a  slight 
degree  of  vesication.  . 

When    as  most   commonly  happens,  the  patient  is  not 
visited  for  many  hours  after  the  attack,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons from  the  symptoms  to  believe  that  the  second  stage, 
that,  namely,  of  membranous  effusion,  has  already  commenced, 
or  is  upon  the  point  of  doing  so,  we  must  not  delay  to  ab- 
stract blood  in  such  quantities  as  the  degree  of  fever  tiie ^harp- 
ness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient 
seem  to  call  for  or  to  justify.    In  children  above  the  age  o 
four,  or  sometimes  even  younger,  we  may  often  prac  taevffl 
section  with  tolerable  ease  and  success,  sometimes  by  openrng 
a«     S  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  where  this  mode  of  ab- 
stracting blood  is  practicable  it  v>  to  be  Referred  a  fb» 
stage  Of  the  disease  in  its  severer  forms  ;  as  the  efket V 
duced  «Pon  the  system  is  more  speedy  and  more >  cerbun 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  can  be  more  accurately  est! 
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mated;  for  a  child  of  three  years  four  ounces  will  be  a  pretty 
full  Weeding,  and  an  ounce  may  be  added  for'  every  addi- 

o°nt,r,ai;  •      °ldei'  Ch}ldl'en'  m  wLere  "  is  not  Practicable 
to  open  a  vein,  cupping  between  the  shoulders  may  be  prac- 

SoodTo  1  adrnta^'  the  «  rule  as  t0  the  quantify  of 
blood  taken  being  observed  as  in  venesection.  In  speaW 
Wver,  of  these  rules,  we  ought  to  premise  that  They 

£Sdh^^nS  °r  T™5™'  and  tbat  much  must  be  de- 
ll Z 1 ,  nf w       !''       aPPar^ ^ensth  of  the  ^dividual 
?!   1  lufant!  aud       y°imS  children,  where  we  are  obliged 

thus  nv'wT8  6 10  leeCh6S'  Wf  may  0bserve  neai']y  *e  same  rule 
WW        7  recommends  "  the  application  of  a  couple  of 
leeches  to  an  infant  m  its  first  year,  and  an  additional  leech  mav 
be  employed  for  every  additional  year."    These  leeches  should 
also  be  applied  over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  (no „Kt 

as?  iTr;  °1  ffAtt;  2,^ 

Hereby,  tl.o     „ ,nl „ I  HP"    7  »»d 

tost  again  be  Ld  to  ft  Z  the  latier  retum  also>  recourse 
Ration,  in  wh  Lh  c"se  a  m  ifl     th,'eatetl  deat1' from  ex- 
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lomel  may  at  the  same  time  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  many  of  the  best 
authors  recommend  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy  m  larger 
doses  and  some  the  combination  of  it  with  the  antimony  m 
the  form  of  powders ;  but  the  antimony  appears  to  be  the 
remedy  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  most  powerful  effect  upon 
inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  therefore  it  is 
better  to  administer  it  in  the  form  which  will  be  most  readily 
and  certainly  taken;  and  this  it  will  be  m  solution  since 
from  being  tasteless,  it  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  any  age 
as  a  drink,  without  his  being  aware  that  he  is  Bwalfomng 
medicine,  whereas  there  is  often  much  difficulty  m  the ^  ad- 
ministration of  powders,  and  the  struggling  which  attends 
th Tt rein-  then    down  is  injurious.     We  would  not  how- 
ever be  understood  as  setting  no  value  by  the  use  of  calo- 
mel   it  probably  diminishes  the  tendency  to  the  effusion  of 
SS  meXanous  matter,  and  perhaps  where  it  lias  taken 
nlace  it  favours  its  separation.     It  is  therefore  best  to  rely 
m  idV  upon  the  known  beneficial  effects  of  the  tartar  emetic 
and  atTe  same  time,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  administer 
ihe  calomel  as  an  auxiliary  remedy.     In  older  children  the 
Dover's  powder,  in  doses  of  about  a  gram,  or  a  gram  and  a 
half  n  a?  be  combined  with  the  calomel,  and  in  younger a 
it  fo  extact  of  conium,  or  of  hyoscyamus  may  be  given  n  the 
mixture  dis-uised  with  a  little  syrup,  provided  only  it  can 

speaking.  f  :mT)ellding  suffocation,  the 

When  the  symptoms  are  those  01  ™P^Q1"&  already, 
prospect,  as  may  be  inferred  from  wl     ^  >^'\^eI.  B0)m.. 
is  nearly  hopeless.    Cases  ot  this  am 
times,  though  rarely,  recovered  ^«  the  use  ot  sq 
ammonia,  with  conium  -  -rfoane,  and  jh^w^^ 
symptoms  are  most  generally  law.  xu  «  tient 
Are  we  in  such  cases  to  endeavour  tc .save  ™f  ™    )mt  [. 
by  the  operation  of  tracheotomy      Note  1>    ^  g  ^ 

,nce  also  is  against  th e  probal «h *  '  to  two 

operation,  and  were  it  not  for  Us  M  -  ,  prononnoed  an 
or  three  well-authenticated  cases,  it ^mighl       )  .„  this 

unjustifiable  operation.    It  has,  however, 
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very  small  number  of  cases,  but  it  has  failed  in  numberless 
others.  The  reason  of  the  very  small  success  which  has 
attended  this  operation  in  croup,  compared  with  that  which 

greater  difficulty  of  the  operation  in  children  than  in  adults 
(though  that  is  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded)  since  it  has 
been  performed  with  safety  and  success  in  casis  of  inflanl 

fluids011 anc It  ST*,  CaUS6d-by  b°iling  WatCT  -  bating 
fluids  and  also  without  any  serious  result  in  cases  of  supposed 

membranous  croup,  but  upon  the  fact  of  the  memEoTs 

effusion  most  commonly  taking  place  in  the  trachea  and 

along  the  course  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  reach  ng  even  to 

their  finer  ramifications.     The  only  cases  in  whfch  it  can 

succeed  are  the  very  rare  ones  where  the  false  membrane  does 

an5  tw  •m°r1?-tw1  balf  an  inch  below  tbe  ™id  cartilage 
and  those  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  false  membrane  but 
he  ^pediment  to  the  breathing  has  arisen  from  SkSg  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  accumulation  of  viscid  reddish 
mucus  (which  often  occurs  in  the  mucous  form  of  croup  aW 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  trachea,  which  accumulation  cannot 
perhaps  in  some  cases  be  excelled  f?nm  «T«  • 
of  getting  air  enough  beldnd  Z  foi e  it  out  "TS^ 
conditions  the  existence  of  which  it  is  unfo  tun  Jelv  n^ 
to  impossible  to  ascertain.    Where  how  1  GXt 

very  suddenly,  characterized  by  the  croup   vote n 1 1™  T 

in  +hm^y  b/  We.n  ?gain  briefly  t0  recapitulate  the  chief  nnrn+a 
2  0    '""'ef  justifiable,  though  only  when  lh,™  I. 
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sion  of  cold  air  into  that  tube,  cannot  but  aggravate  the  existing 
inflammation  :  it  is  on  this  account  essential,  when  the  operation 
is  resorted  to,  that  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  raised 
to  80°  or  85°  Fair.,  and  the  air  kept  tolerably  moist  by  the 
presence  of  vessels  of  warm  water,  exposing  a  considerable 
siu-face  for  evaporation. 

The  treatment  of  the  spurious  or  spasmodic  variety  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of  its  cause  :  it  will,  however, 
be  more  fully  understood  when  we  have  spoken  of  those  diseases 
of  winch  it  is  in  reality  but  one  of  the  symptoms  :  attention  to 
the  gums  is  the  first  consideration,  and  if  they  are  swollen,  or 
if  there  arc  any  teeth  nearly  through,  they  should  be  freely 
lanced.    The  state  of  the  alimentary  canal  should  also  be  care- 
fully investigated,  and  moderate  closes  of  castor  oil  or  of  rhubarb 
and  magnesia  administered  if  there  be  reason  to  apprehend  the 
presence  of  irritating  matter;  purging  is,  however,  to  be  care- 
fully abstained  from.    The  cervical  glands  must  next  be  atten- 
tively examined,  and  if  enlargement  be  found  we  have  not  only 
detected  a  condition  which  may,  of  itself,  be  an  exciting  cause 
of  the  spasm,  but  which  also  points  to  the  probable  existence 
of  other  causes  in  enlarged  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands,  as 
also  to  a  strumous  condition  of  the  system,  which  is  one  highly 
susceptible  of  this  affection.    Lastly,  we  must  carefully  examine 
the  head,  and  inquire  diligently  into  all  circumstances  which 
would  indicate  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.    V  e  see 
then,  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  involves  not  only  that  ot 
dentition  and  gastric  irritation,  but  also  that  of  the  strumous 
diathesis,  and  of  the  diseases  of  the  viscera  of  the  head,  chest, 

anDur3h°gmthe  paroxysm  a  warm  bath  will  often  prove  ser- 
vieeablef  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  application  of  a  sponge 
from  which  hot  water  has  first  been  squeezed,  or  of  flannels 
21 out  in  hot  water.    It  may  be  well,  too,  here  to  suggest 
^addition  to  the  treatment  applicable  to  the  par  icidar  le  mn 
which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  root  ot  the  misc hicf  t fiat 
nervine  tonics  and  anti-spasmodics  are  special  y  ind  cated 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sulphate  of  zinc  .with ,    fcw  drops  ol 
tincture  of  valerian,  or  the  valerianate  of  z mc  are  par icula Uy 
•mnronriate  •  and  also,  to  reiterate  what  has  betoie  been  od 
XT  hat  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  about  the  larynx 
or  trachea  maybe  the  cause  of  the  spasm,  and  therefore  that 
we  are  not  Sly  to  discard  all  antiphlogistic  remedies  merely 
because  the  disease  does  not  present  the  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  membranous  or  even  of  mucous  croup. 
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We  have  reserved  for  a  separate  notice  a  very  severe  and 
dangerous  form  of  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  has,  durin°- 
the  last  few  years,  attracted  much  attention  in  this  country.  It 
was  about  forty  years  ago  very  prevalent  in  several  parts  of 
France,  and  was  described  by  M.  Bretoimeau,  of  Tours,  under 
the  name  of  diphtheritis,  or  malignant  angina,  and  was  by  him 
regarded  as  a  vanety  of  croup  prevailing  epidemically  It 
has  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  all  appearance, 
established  itself  m  this  country,  where  it  has  received  the 
name  ot  diphtheria,  and  has  affected  particular  localities  with 
an  alarming  fatality  ;  sometimes  carrying  off  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  of  the  same  family,  and  often  showing  a  strong 
partiality  tor  particular  situations  and  even  houses 

This  disease  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  regarded  by 
Bretonneau  as  identical  with  croup;  and  Dr.  West,  also  a 

JsftSi? in  tLis  couuti-y'    °f  *  « 

To  croup  in  some  points,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
though  m  other  respects  it  is  as  clearly  distinguished  from  it' 
-Like  croup  it  gives  rise  to  a  membranous  exudation  but 
unlike  it  affects,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  the ^surface  of  the 
velum,  the  tonsil,  glands,  uvula,  and  fauces  fthough  i " 
subsequently  spread  itself  into  the  larynx,  trachea   and  evZ 
extend  down  the  bronchi  to  their  ramifications.    There  is  a 
in  croup,  great  danger  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to 
respiration;   but  in  diphtheria  this  is  not  the  chief  d™ 
since  it  as  often,  or  even  more  so,  proves  fatal  by  as  nenh 
from  the  depressing  character  of  the  attendant  fever  ' 
i  .      lSC  *°™tlmea  makes  its  attach  with  little  or  no  warn- 
ing but  generally  there  is  a  day  or  two  of  previous  and 
other  signs  of  incipient  fever.    Sometimes  the  disease  super- 
venes or  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  disorders!  parS- 

o  nessaof  S  ft  T^f  The  patiunt  next  eompS  of 
ik  ™tl    •  °5  Vnd  UP0D  exami^tion  flakes  of  lymph- 

oSiuee  be/letected  "P°u  tbe  tonsils,  velum,  uvrda 

oi  auces  ;  this  in  most  cases  increases  rapidly,  so  that  unon  the 
following  day  it  may  be  plainly  seen,  like  patches  of  charnds 
uv  h  ikT  ^;°"-dc-ble  surfaces ,  and  often  investing  fte 
uvula  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  It  often,  too  seems  to  C 
eposited  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum  o?  mav  be 
seen  peeping  out,  as  it  were,  from  behind  the  curtoln  bS^ 

1st  it  "°  co,."l,lilI1">  e^ept  of  a  slight  feeling  of 

lassitude  and  an  uneasiness  about  the  fauces,  when %m 
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examination  the  appearances  just  described  are  seen  in  their 
fullest  extent.  In  favourable  cases  these  symptoms  may  pass 
away  in  a  few  days ;  when  the  patient  gradually,  but  pretty 
quickly  recovers:  but  in  the  more  severe,  death  may  ensue 
from  exhaustion,  through  persistence  of  the  fever,  and  diffi- 
culty in  taking  nourishment ;  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
from  suffocation  by  the  false  membrane  ;  or,  in  some  cases  from 
cedema  of  the  glottis.  Sometimes,  again,  there  may  be  slough- 
ing of  the  throat ;  and,  again,  death  may  ensue  from  sudden 
asthenia  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  may  happen  at  any 
period  of  this  disease,  and  not  very  unfrequently  when  the 
patient  is,  to  all  appearance,  going  on  favourably. 

The  fever  is,  as  has  been  stated,  of  a  lower  type  than  m  true 
croup.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  adynamic,  the  pulse 
being  quick  and  compressible,  the  tongue  furred,  but  the  fur  is 
of  rather  a  drab  colour ;  and  sometimes  there  are  flakes  of  the 
diphtherious?)  exudation  upon  its  surface  as  well  as  the 
interior  of  the  cheeks.  Another  most  important  symptom,  and 
one  which  bears  upon  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  is,  that  m 
most  instances,  especially  the  more  severe,  the  urine  is  albu- 
minous. The  intellects  are  commonly  unaffected  ;  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  patient  appeared  m  no 
degree  to  realize  the  idea  of  his  being  seriously  ill.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  although  there  are  generally 
these  symptoms  of  asthenia  about  the  fever  yet  that  the  disease 
admits  of  great  variety  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  is  important 
not  to  overlook  this  in  determining  upon  a  plan  of  treatment; 
so  that  whilst  we  keep  steadily  in  view  the  tendency-the  dan- 
gerous tendency-to  asthenia,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
activity  of  the  fever  at  the  commencement  of  many  cases, 
calling  for  a  less  stimulating,  plan  of  treatment,  and  in  some 
instances  for  one  almost  antiphlogistic.  nlrPodv 
The  anatomical  changes  m  this  disease  have  been  already 
described;  they  consist  essentially  of  the 

tion  This  in  some  instances,  is  not  confined  to  the  fauces  ana 
rd"te  but  affects  also  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  extends 
Sown  the  tochea  into  the  bronchia  ;  and  it  has  been  -  jig-™ 
to  affect  now  and  then  other  mucous  surfaces  as  the  mm oi 

on  o'flhltXa,  the  diphtheria  appears  to  be  a «- 
tional  disease,  of  which  the.  tendency  to  P°  '  '  ,  ^.fi  '£u. 
exudation  is  the  most  prominent  ^^J^^jHiigh- 
dency  shows  a  strong  preference  for  1  he  h'1  >"^ld^.s. 
homing  parts,  though  it  may  also  afreet  other  mucous 
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The  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  is,  to  those  who  have  once  or  twice 
witnessed  the  disease,  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  From 
croup  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  signs  which  have  been 
pointed  out.  Aphtha?  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  it, 
but  these  are  much  more  common  on  the  tongue  and  lips  than 
on  the  fauces.  Simple  cynanche  may  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  its  characteristic  symptoms,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
diphtheria  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  this  disease. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  it  may  occur  as  a  complica- 
tion of  scarletma  or  measles ;  Dr.  West  says  more  frequently 
of  the  latter  In  this  respect,  his  experience  is  opposed  to  that 
ot  the  author,  who  has  only  twice  seen  it  complicating 
measles ;  though  he  has  met  with  it  so  frequently,  in  connection 
with  scarlatina,  or  occurring  under  the  same  roof  with  it,  that 
he  was  for  a  long  time  in  douht  whether  it  might  not  be  a  variety 
ot  that  disease  ;  but  his  having  seen  it  on  many  occasions  un- 
connected with  that  chsease,  and  even  affecting  those  who  had 
previously  had  it,  compelled  him  to  abandon  this  belief  and  to 
regard  it  as  an  affection  sui  generis.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  influence  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  as  well  as 
that  ot  measles,  is  a  condition  the  most  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment ot  diphtheria.  It  is,  however,  easier  to  speak  of  the 
circumstances  which  favour  it  than  of  the  cause  of  the  disease 
itself  ;  some  practitioners  have  regarded  it  as  highly  contagious 
but  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  it  with 5 
punity  is  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  so  in  a  great  de-ree  ■ 
at  the  same  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  fcivff& 
taken  m  several  instances  from  an  affected  person.  A  m-acti 
boner  in  the  country  after  visiting  a  patient  at  a  distance 

a few^fsS  ^  b6Came  the  SUbjeCt  0f  *  and  i» 

The  epidemic  character  of  the  disease  is  certain  ;  and  although 
it  does  not  always  affect  chiefly  those  localities  which  fS 
srtuafaon  and  defective  drainage,  might  appear  most  SurS 
to  the  production  of  epidemics,  but  rather  the  reverse  vet  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  very  many  instances  where  it  has 
manifested  itself  most  extensively  a  drain  poison  has  been  ob 
v  ously  present.  For  instance,  a  middle-aged  lady  was  within 
the  last  few  days  visited  by  the  author;  she  had  been  ZZl a 
a  hotel  by  the  sea  side,  where  she  complained  of  bad  sme  ls  Z 
from  drams.  She  returned  to  her  home  in  the  nSjhbSoS 
&  complaining  of  pains  in  her  limbs  anof  some  sore 
throat,  and  became  affected  with  well-marked  diphtheria  On! 

^\tlven  °f  1  r°h  resPected  8U1^  KrnTarrected 
with  the  chsease  at  the  same  hotel,  very  nearlv  at  HuT!? 
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healthy  localities,  yet  that  it  is  brought  into  activity  (we  had 
almost  said  precipitated)  by  the  presence  of  drain  poisons,  and 
also  of  several  morbid  poisons,  particularly  the  scarlatinous. 

As  regards  the  prognosis  in  this  disease,  it  is,  upon  the  whole, 
unfavourable.  It  is  more  unfavourable  in  children  than  in 
adults,  though  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  peculiarly  a 
disease  of  childhood.  Great  prostration,  a  very  loose  and  com- 
pressible pulse,  dyspnoea,  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  are  un- 
favourable, as  is  also  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  mine. 
A  great  extent  of  membranous  exudation  is  also  unfavourable, 
more  particularly  if  there  be  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
windpipe  is  involved.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  exudation 
presenting  a  cast  of  the  trachea  may  be  expectorated,  with 
apparent  relief  for  the  time,  and  the  patient  afterwards  die  of 
sudden  sinking.  The  absence  or  mildness  of  the  above  symp- 
toms is  proportionately  favourable,  yet  the  prognosis  must  still 
be  very  guarded,  owinsr  to  the  tendency  to  almost  sudden 
death  from  asthenia,  and  that,  too,  when  all  seems  to  be  going 
on  favourably.  It  sometimes  happens,  also,  when  the  disease 
has  attacked  one  side  of  the  fauces,  and  after  extending  mostly 
on  that  side,  has  subsided,  and  the  patient  has  appeared  con- 
valescent, that  there  will  be  a  relapse,  the  disease  reappearing 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  running  a  fatal  course.  . 

There  has  been  some  difference  as  to  the  treatment  ot  this 
formidable  disease.  Bretonueau  recommended  the  application 
of  strono-  muriatic  acid  to  the  fauces,  but  this  is  a  practice 
which  has  not  been  found  successful  in  this  country  Some 
practitioners  cauterize  the  affected  surface  repeatedly  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver;  but  this  the  experience  ot  the  author 
does  not  lead  him  to  recommend  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  ot 
consideration,  that  where  there  is  albuminous  urine  there  is 
liability  to  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  therefore  that  needless 
irritation  in  that  situation  should  be  avoided.  The 
mopping  of  the  part  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ot  the 
Kgth  of  from  20  to  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  is  a  milder  and  no 

lels6"  "i  treatment,  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  at  the  com- 
mencement, there  be  no  urgent  s.gns  of  prosti aton, we  may 
administer  ipecacuanha,  in  doses  of  about  20  minims  ot  tne 
whTe,  to  an  adult,  in  a  solution  of  chlorate  ot  potass,  c.  g.  (22). 

*  (22)  R>  Pot.  Cblorat.  3i. 

Vin.  Ipecac.  3,ss— 3U- 
Tinct.  Hyos.  6iss- 
Syrup.  Aurant.  3iv. 
Aq.  puras,  q.  s.  Misce. 
Jvlj  de  qua  suinat  part.  6tis  quart,  quaq.  nor. 
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If,  however,  the  pulse  be  very  compressible,  ammonia  may  be 
added,  and  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark  substituted  for  the 
water ;  and  if  there  be  nausea  or  much  depression,  the  ipeca- 
cuanha should  be  withheld.    Wine  must  also  be  administered 
as  soon  as  signs  of  asthenia  (of  which  the  very  compressible 
pulse  is  among  the  earliest)  begin  to  show  themselves  ;  and  this 
must  be  given  according  to  its  effects,  not  bv  measure.  A 
bottle  of  port  wme  daily  has  several  times  been  "given  with  the 
eflect  merely  of  sustaining  the  pulse,  to  patients  not  much  used 
to  stimulants,  and  with  a  successful  result.    Quina  may  also 
be  administered :  under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  chlorate  of  potass,  which  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  fulfilling  the  general  indications  of  a  saline  without 
the  depressing  effects  of  the  generality  of  such  medicines, 
ljie  sesqmchlonde  of  iron  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  (23)  * 
1  he  bowels  should  of  course  be  watched,  and,  if  necessary  a 
gentle  aperient,  in  the  form  of  a  rhubarb  draught  or  a  little 
castor  oil  administered;  but  needless  purging  should  be  care- 
fully shunned,  as  it  wastes  the  strength  of  the  patient. 

*  R  (23)  Quinas  disulpbat.  gr.  xxiv— xxxiit 
Pot.  Chloral.  3i.  J" 
Acid  Hydroclorici  dil.  m  xl. 
Syrupi  KhcearJ.  3iv. 
Aqua  purse,  q.  s.  ut  ft  Mist.  Jvi 
bumat  part.  6 tarn  3tia  vel.  quart,  qutin.  hor 
Addere  llceat,  Tlnct.  Ferri  SesquicUorid.  njViv  singulis  doribus. 
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CATARRH  AND  BRONCHITIS. 


The  catarrh,  common  cold,  or  "  cold  in  the  head,''  is  a  disease 
so  frequent  in  this  country,  that  there  can  be  very  few,  if  any, 
who  have  escaped  it  alto-ether,  and  no  great  number  who  ever 
pass  through  a  year,  without  suffering  an  attack  of  greater  or 
less  severity  Any  lengthened  notice  of  it  must,  therefore,  be 
superfluous,  although  the  mention  of  it  cannot  be  altogether 
omitted,  since  it  is  intimately  connected  with  important  dis- 
eases, from  which  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  distinguish  it  _ 

Catarrh  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  Schneulerian 
membrane,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  nares,  extending  thence 
upwards  to  that  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  through  the  lachry- 
mal ducts  to  the  conjunctivae  ;  posteriorly  to  the  posterior 
fauces,  and  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  ;  and  downwards  to  the 
trachea  and  large  bronchi.  It  is  commonly  piece ded  bj  lassi- 
tude and  pains  or  aching,  in  the  back  and  limbs  ;  not,  indeed, 
often  of  sufficient  severity  to  excite  the  apprehension  ot  severe 
Es  bnt  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  These  are  quick  y 
followed  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  tightness  across  the  forehead, 

orZss  o/weakness  in  the  eyes  stuffiness,  or  obs  ^cmmti* 
nares  an  uneasy  feeling  about  the  situation  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  and  some  soreness  about  the  throat,  and  hoarseness  or 

oss of  voice,  often  with  pain  about  the  muse  es  of  the  neck; 

StSSS  i  the  »me  time  tot  the  n.loml  »'  g£ 

Presence  is  attributable  solely  to  the  tumescence  ot  the 
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flamed  membrane ;  one  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is 
repeated  sneezing. 

In  pure  catarrh,  as  distinguished  from  bronchitis,  the  inflam- 
mation does  not  extend  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  therefore, 
there  are  no  abnormal  respiratory  sounds  belonging  to  it  as 
such  :  we  consequently  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  stetho- 
scopic  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane  till  we 
come  to  treat  of  those  diseases  of  which  it  properly  forms  a 
part. 

The  symptoms  above  described,  which  are  those  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  stage  of  catarrh,  generally  continue  about 
two  days,  when  the  characteristic  effusion  of  inflammation 
begins  to  show  itself :  this,  in  the  case  of  a  mucous  membrane 
consists  in  an  increase  in  its  secretion,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  alteration  in  its  character;  it  is  not  of  the  bland  nature 
which  belongs  to  it  in  health ;  it  is  serous,  transparent,  and 
glairy,  and  from  its  acrid  character,  often  excoriates  the  upper 
lip,  constituting  the  coryza  or  excessive  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  attended  with  frequent  sneezing.    There  is  often,  at  the 
same  time,  profuse  laclirymation,  whilst  the  fauces,  velum,  and 
uvula  pour  forth  a  like  discharge,  which  irritates  the  glottis 
and  produces  a  abort  quick  cough.    During  this  period  of  the 
disorder,  there  remains  more  or  less  thirst  and  fever,  and  the 
appetite  is  commonly  impaired. 
This  condition  generally  continues  about  forty-eight  hours 

the  nn  IT**  7^  ^  "  C°ld  "  is  ^  toying  to 

the  patient;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  allowed  to  run  its 
course,  it  passes  into  the  third  and  last  stage.  The  charac- 
teristics of  his  are  a  subsidence  of  the  uneasy  feelings  depen- 
dent upon  the  turgid  state  of  the  membrane,  and  tErita£ 
discharge  from  it,  a  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  the  pour  n"  out 
of  a  secretion,  of  a  thicker  consistence,  as  well  as  moreTpK 

oi  a  bland,  opaque,  tenacious  mucus,  which  is  freely  excreted 

|uLthwWl8ita?  °ftcnir1'CCts  *  the  P°sterior  ™  11 
muces,  whence  it  is  expelled  m  lumps  of  tough  tenacious 

gUfigm  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  colour  ;  as  this  proceeds  the 
™  and  station  subside,  and  if  the  patSt  he  uot 
SSXfinTlCX?^  t0  Pr°dUCt;  "  the  diseaS 

"There  is  another  form  of  catarrhal  complaint,  which  has 
■  use  it  Ih  m  itself  of  a  character  to  inspire  the  least  alarm 

mi  :;;;r 11  m?  be> and  p«*«wy  often  w  l i^Srs 

ZSZ T  Vf"r('UeT  of  h™S  mistaken  for  ome 

X  ?!v  iyUSx,1''st:mci''  the  innammation  appears  to  be 

dncfly  confined  to  the  internal  mouth,  constituting  whaf  mJy 
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be  called  catarrhus  stomatitis.     The  whole  of  the  rmicous 
membrane  appears  highly  injected,  and  sometimes  slightly 
aphthous;  the  gums  are  red,  swollen,  and  tender;  there  is 
occasionally  a  slight  fulness  about  the  parotids,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  salivation;  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  salivation  has  been  profuse,  and  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  foetor  exactly  resembling  that  arising  from 
mercury.     There  is  some,  but  seldom  much,  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  the  patient  generally  gets  well  in  a  few  days."* 
The  circumstances  which  are  commonly  said  to  predispose 
to  catarrh,  but  which,  speaking  more  correctly,  render  the 
individual  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  its  usual  causes, 
are,  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  accu- 
rately understood— a  delicacy  and  irritability  of  habit,  often 
induced  by  overmuch  indulgence,  living  in  overheated  apart- 
ments, and  neglecting  the  bracing  effects  of  fresh  air  from  a 
dread  of  the  very  evil  which  is  thus  rendered  more  probable  ;  and 
perhaps  more  than  all  preceding  attacks.    The  most  common  oi 
the  so-called  exciting,  or  really  direct  causes,  arc,  sudden  ex- 
posure to  cold,  as  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  sudden  changes  of  tern 
perature,  either  from  heat  to  cold,  as  in  going  from  a  heated 
clrawing-room  into  the  cold  outer  air,  or  coming  m  from  a  cold 
chive  and  sitting  before  a  fire  in  a  warm  room  ;  getting  wet 
through,  or  not  keeping  the  feet  dry.    Some  persons  are  liable 
in  the  hay-season  to  a  modification  of  catarrh,  known  as  hay- 
fever,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  something  emanating  horn  the 
flowering  grass.    A  disease  of  which  one  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  is  catarrh,  has,  on  several  occasions  prevailed  epi- 
demically over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  under  the  name ,  of 
influenza,  or  epidemic  catarrh:  it  is,  however,  as  the  expe- 
rienced 1833,  1837,  and  above  all  of  1847-48,  must  have  taught 
us  too  fon'ktble  and  fatal  a  malady  to  be  thus  lightly  passed 
over,  and  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  notice.  « 

The  prognosis  of  catarrh,  as  such,  is  of  course  generally 
favourable    the  symptoms  of  catarrh  are,  as  we  have  seem 
omewSthe  only' ones  which  present 

mencement  of  that  formidable  disease,  the  croup .  ana  a  ne 
ectedSrh  often  extends  along  the  bronchial  membrane  ,  tdl 

calling  the  morbid  tendency  into  activity 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  calami,  it  is  not  verj  <- 
tint  disease  becomes  the  subject  of  our  remedies.    In  almost 

*  Bright  and  Addison,  •  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  vol.  I.,  p.  It* 
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every  family  there  is  some  favourite  treatment  or  regimen 
which  is  put  in  practice  on  such  occasions.    In  general,  rest  in 
an  equable  temperature,  with  a  light  diet,  and  abstinence  from 
stimulants,  with  the  avoidance  of  the  circumstances  which  excite 
the  disease,  will  prove  sufficient  for  a  cure,  or,  at  all  events 
allow  of  recovery  m  a  few  days.    A  catarrh,  may.  however  be 
often  cut  short,  or  its  duration  greatly  shortened,  by  appro- 
priate measures  at  the  commencement;  although  the  means 
which  have  been  recommended  are  very  different,  and  may 
seem   opposite   to   each  other.     The  safest  and  best  plan, 
perhaps,  when  we  are  consulted  early,  is  to  advise  a  foot-bath 
and  going  early  to  bed,  a  few  grains  of  comp.  est.  of  colocynth 
with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  and  three  of  ext  of 
liyoscy.  with  a  moderate  saline  aperient  in  the  morning  ;  and 
a  mild  diaphoretic  draught,  as  three  drachms  of  liq.  am.  ac'etat, 
with  about  half  a  drachm  of  sp.  eeth.  nit.  and  ten  or  twelve 
mrmms  of  vm  ant,  pot  tart,  or  vin,  ipecac,  in  camphor  mixture, 
ct  ZZ  r'  *T8  W  i  A  conti™ce  of  this  'plan  for  two 

witn  n  Whfl      1  dlT'r  ^  ^  the  diet  bo'led  mutton, 
A  uS"t<  oreaa  pudding,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

.rlvnif        t  ^T'  ^ P-erlmpS  more  agreeable,  but  bavin-  the 

meMg by  D?°w  tnflU,nS  the  Patient  to  ^  ^ouse,  is  record 
mended  by  Dr.  Watson  upon  the  authority  of  Dr  Williams  ■ 
it  has  been  termed  the  dry  plan  of  cure.  It  consistsin  aS 
nence  from  every  kind  of  drink  "  No  lionid  n/,  i  1 
is  to  be  swallowed  until  the  dfsordef is^Jone.  ™  pSncS 
here  concerned  is  that  of  cutting  off  the T^mriv  of  +h« ™+P 
materials  to  the  blood.''  Dr.  Williams  '< S  ffl  7 
mending,  a  table-spoonful  of  tea  rU'^jStaTS 
evening  meals,  and  a  wine-glass  of  water  at  bed-W^Th£ 

Srtai^  tV^  f  its  not  so 

terrain,       in  gravedme   autem,"   savs  Celsns    ",;,.;„„  r 

quieseere  neque  esse  negue  Mbere,  capu  t  vela  re   fiK °£t 

Locgent  non  ultra  hemrnam  aquse  assumere  "  *    OnnnSPri  +o +t,- 
is    ;e  more  grateful  moist  curl,  viz  ™t  four  gtes  rf sherry 
Z  snf  f  m/!  ];U'Se  qUantit-y  of  wa™  water.  light  e  j 
11  mnJ    the1(,'vt'1"»S.  a  foot-bath,  and  early  to  bed  o?the 

two  oTwW^  Th?S  T  g0°d  dinner'  aud  «  glass  or 
prove  Sua]  n  it  ^  tW°  ktt?  exPedi™t«  will  often 
should  ,  v e  e  1  oommenoement  of  the  disorder,  but 
the  hit    .V    m  P  Vn,  Practlce  when  much  fever  is  m-esent 

to  when  tSr  °"ly  b°  VenJm'0d  Upon  111  thc  more  advaneeci 
A  v  m r  T  e.xcretion  is  t!'ick  and  readily  expelled 

efficzent  remedy  is  a  warm  bath  at  the  onfet  Sto 

*  Lib.  iv.,  cup.  11. 
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some  persons  a  not  very  disagreeable  one  is  the  eating  twelve 
oranges. 

A  most  important  matter  in  connection  with  catarrh,  is  pre- 
vention.   Now  there  are  various  means  attempted  for  this  ;  one 
is  to  heap  flannel  jacket  upon  chest-warmer,  and  outer  garment 
upon  outer  garment  over  this,  till  the  patieut  perspires  freely 
under  the  weight  of  artificial  integuments,  and  thus  a  free 
action  of  the  skin,  the  best  relief  to  the  internal  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  kept  up  ;  but  if,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  expose 
himself  to  a  draught  of  air,  or  keen  east  wind,  witli  a  greatcoat 
too  little,  his  enemy  is  sure  to  seize  the  opportunity.    A  more 
rational  mode  of  prevention  is  that  of  enabling  the  system  to 
withstand  the  impressions  of  cold,  by  inducing  such  a  vigorous 
state  of  the  circulation  as  may  counteract  its  effect  on  the 
temperature  of  the  surface,  or  quickly  restore  the  heat  that  is 
lost.    The  habitual  exposure  to  variations  of  temperature,  as  in 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  blunts  somewhat  the  sensibility  of  the 
surface,  and  excites  and  strengthens  the  capillary  circulation 
there  ;  and  the  same  end  is  attained  by  the  exposure  of  the 
surface  to  a  temperature  lower  than  it  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  ordinarily  to  encounter,  but  for  so  short  a  time  as  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  any  ill  effects  from  it.    This  may  be  done  by  cold 
bathin°-°or  sponging,  or  the  use  of  the  shower-bath.    The  latter 
of  these  has  no  doubt  an  excellent  effect  in  enabling  the  system 
to  resist  impressions  of  cold,  but  it  is  liable  to  grave  objections 
in  many  cases.    In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  m  all  persons 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  shock,  or,  in  other  words, 
sufficient  power  in  the  moving  forces  of  the  circulation  to 
restore  activity  in  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  when  it  has 
been  thus  suddenly  arrested ;  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no 
reaction  or  "glow"  after  the  affusion,  but,  on  the  contrary  a 
chilliness,  which  is  a  certain  sign  that  harm  rather  than  benefit 
is  the  consequence.    But  we  must  also  remember,  that  even 
where,  to  all  appearance,  a  healthy  reaction  m  the  superficial 
capillaries  follows  the  use  of  the  shower-bath  there  is  a  con- 
SaUe  stress  thrown  upon  the  ventricles  ol  the  heart  and 
that  S  persons  of  lax  fibre,  there  is  danger  of  some  injury  bemg 
inflicted  upon  this  organ  or  its  valves.    Those  too,  who  are 
hbTe  to  aTy  undue  flow  of  blood  towards  the  head  as  indicated 
y  headache  with  increased  heat  of  the  scalp,  ough *«* 
the  shower-bath,  since  the  first  and  most  powerful  shock  takes 
place  upon  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  subsequent  rc- 
SonXre  is  consequently  greatest. 
languid  circulation,  of  feeble  muscles  or  dispose d  to_ 
nation  towards  the  head,  ought  not  to  us e  t  c  ^ 
The  slipper-bath  may  be  begun  to  be  used  with  tepid M ;m 
summer,  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  with  cold  ,  and  thus 
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persons  may  be  mured  to  its  use,  who  would  shudder  at  the 
very  mention  of  cold  water.  There  is,  however,  much  trouble 
attending  the  use  of  this  bath,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very 
generally  employed ;  but  there  are  few  who  cannot  procure  the 
luxury  oi  a  large  tub  or  pan,  in  which  they  may  sponge  them- 
selves, beginning  with  the  extremities,  then  freely  spon-mo-  the 
abdomen,  chest,  and  back,  and  last  the  head,  a  practice  which 

witl^r*?  ,  Pr?Phylactic  advantages  of  the  shower-bath, 
without  the  risk  either  to  the  heart  or  the  head. 


BRONCHITIS. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  catarrh,  not  so 

totwZT**  ?f  ^P^nce  considered  by  itself  as  from 
its  habi  hty,  if  neglected,  to  lead  to  the  more  formidable  disease" 
bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchx  and  then'  ramifications  through  the  lun™  This 
disease  is  one  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  this  climate  that 
but  tew  persons  pass  through  life  without  one  or  mo^  attalks 
of  greater  or  less  severity,  and  although,  in  ordinary Zft 
is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger;  in  those  of  ^greatest 
severity  it  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat ;  for,  besides  combating  the  more  imminent 
peril  of  the  acute  stages,  we  must  endeavour  Tprevlnt  tTe 
remote  consequences,  since  they  include  some  of  the  most  dan 
gerous  lesions,  not  only  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  Ws  Zl 

StaS.6  liVer'  ^  tlu'°USh  them'  of  theSeys 

Bronchitis  usually  commences  with  the  ordinary  svmntnma 
of  inflammatory  fever.    There  is  considerable  3t??  S 

period  rft  8    rrt  and  fre1ucut'  aud  tbe°e  is  commoKt  this 

especially  n  nT  8LVUlty.  ih('  skin  becomes  hot,  often  drv 
tSSL?.  it  ^e^cTm^  ",on"h  sometimes  it  is  mo S 
tip  and  edges Ll  E  L'  -nIred  °n  thc  d— •  but  red  a?the 
thirst  and  ofte  , adJjf °°mm.°nly  elongated ;  there  is 
oiien  headache,  scanty  urine,  a  frequent,  full  but 
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compressible  pulse.  With  the  increase  of  the  fever  there  is 
commonly  an  aggravation  of  the  cough  and  dyspnoea ;  the 
cough  being  frequent  and  sometimes  violent ;  and  the  respira- 
tion not  only  hurried,  but  accompanied  with  wheezing,  and 
causing  pain,  often  of  a  sharp  character,  referred  chiefly  to  the 
sternum,  though  it  may  extend  to  different  parts  of  the  chest ; 
but  there  is  not  as  yet,  necessarily,  any  expectoration. 

The  disease  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed  its  first 
stage,  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  patho- 
logy of  this  period  of  bronchitis,  both  for  the  explanation  of  the 
symptoms,  and  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  changes 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Bronchitis  consists,  as  has  been  already  stated,  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  bronchi,  and 
their  ramifications  in  the  lungs  ;  and  the  first  effect  of  inflam- 
mation of  a  mucous  membrane  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  ramifying  immediately  beneath  the  surface, 
with  often  some  serous  effusion  into  the  areolar  tissue,  but  a 
diminution  rather  than  increase  in  the  secretions  of  the  surface 
itself  Now  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  bronchial 
tubes  must  be  a  swelling  and  dryness  of  the  lining  membrane, 
accompanied  witli  heat  and  pain  ;  conditions  which  fully  ac- 
count for  the  sensations  which  have  been  described  as  felt  m 
the  chest ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  tenderness  of  this  mem- 
brane, which  must  render  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  painful, 
explains  the  distress  with  which  the  inspiration  is  accompanied. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which  it  is  of  practical 
importance  to  view  this  change  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bronchia,  and  that  is  in  its  effects  upon  the  physical  or  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  of  the  chest.  Now  as  regards  the  sounds 
elicited  by  percussing  the  chest,  we  know  that  the  quantity  ot 
air  in  the  cells  of  the  lungs  is  not  necessarily  afiected  by  this 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes,  and  conse- 
quently we  should  not  anticipate  that  any  great  alteration 
would  take  place  in  the  resonance;  and  experience  shows  the 
same  thing,  for  we  find,  ceteris  paribus,  that  the  resonance  ot 
the  chest  does  not  vary  from  what  it  is  in  health  , 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  which  the  above  change  in 
the  tubes  must  produce,  upon  the  sounds  of  respiration.  YVe 
have  already  (p.  158)  described  the  sound  produced  by  the  a 
-entering  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  and  have  pointed  out  hat  in 
health  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  at  the  surface  ot  the  chest,  from 
the  passage  of  the  air  along  the  tubes  except  m  certain Ra- 
tions namely,  over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  on  the 
See  between  the  scapula,  (p.  163);  but  ij :  the  tubes  undergo 
tne  changes  which  have  just  been  described,  and  their  CtUJbre 
is  narrowed,  and  that  irregularly,  we  shall  have  them  come  ted 
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into  musical  instruments,  and  hissing,  whistling,  cooin-  or 
snoring  sounds  may  be  expected  to  arise,  according   o°  the 
degree  m  which  the  canal  may  be  diminished,  and  to  its 
diame  er  on  each  side  of  the  obstruction,  and  this  ™lh  °t  we 
actually  find  to  be  the  case.    We  hear  on  listen/no  to  the 
respiration  m  this  stage  of  bronchitis  two  classes  of  ounds  the 
one  which  might  be  supposed  to  arise  from  the  propeuSr^r 
through  small  tubes,  and  includes  the  hissin-  wMiE 
ing  noises  which  are  exposed  by  the  technical  toSfej  S 
the  other  comprising  the  cooing,   snoring,  croakjZ  sounds 
winch  are  denominated  by  the  ferm  ronchis.    ThZe  are X 
bronchial  dry  sounds  of  respiration  ;  and  it  is  very im Porti nt  to 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  by  expSce  and  to 

very  common,  from  the  partial  cloggin™  of  a  ZlfC  l  ^10h  ^ 
tough  phlegm,  such  as  might  readily  lodge  inane of tlZ^?  °f 
the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  thp  i™"™  ,  ™em  when 
minished.  The  first  and Z  LI nf  fi T  g  mTbrane  is  di" 
belong  to  bronchiS!  ftt,  tweTe  J  nec^Z  ^ 
they  may  all  equally  produce  a  sound  S to  ^member  that 
stated  to  be  peculiar  £  ?he  latto  1  ^  ^  t0°  °fte* 

^:s^^czst^  a  ^ smai1 

constriction  in  its  course    ™   17,  ?  ^  narrowing  or 

when  the  infiammation  has  rL?  1  thf  S"  °CCm'S 

ea-seofaveryionnidablechamctor  ^  l*  lndlcates  dis- 

ronchus,  which  isTr  -g  «     ,    16  vesicles :  noAv  the 

Serially   uteris  with  the1lai?er  tube«-  cannot  verv 

Wtamirf  C when  It       ^s.'T o1'  tJhe  respiratory 
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partially  obstructing  it,  this  obstruction  may  sometimes  be- 
come complete,  and  then  the  ronchus,  and  the  respiratory 
mui-mur  in  the  part  of  the  lung  to  winch  the  tube  leads,  will 
cease  together  ;  we  shall  then  have  silence  over  that  portion  of 
the  chest,  but  without  any  diminution  of  the  resonance  on  per- 
cussion. This  phenomenon,  however,  is  not  permanent,  and 
may  commonly  be  removed  by  coughing  ;  and  in  this  way  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  transitoriness  from  the  same  con- 
dition produced  by  emphysema.  With  the  sibilant  noises,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  somewhat  different;  for  when  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  minuter  tubes  is  swollen,  the  ordinary  murmur 
of  the  air  passing  from  them  into  the  cells  must  be  converted 
into  a  hissing  noise,  so  that  the  morbid  sound  supersedes 
rather  than  masks  the  natural  one,  and  the  sibilus  which,  under 
this  condition  of  the  small  tubes,  attends  the  respiration,  is 
altogether  a  new  sound.  Such,  then,  are  the  dry  sounds  indi- 
cating the  first  stage  of  inflammation  of  the  large  and  small 
tubes  respectively  :  we  have  described  them  separately,  in  order 
to  their  better  explanation  ;  but  we  as  frequently  meet  with 
them  combined  as  singly.  It  is  more  common,  however,  to 
have  ronchus  without  sibilus  than  the  latter  without  the  former. 
When  they  coexist,  we  have  every  possible  combination  of 
groaning,  snoring,  cooing,  hissing,  and  whistling. 

After  a  time,  varying  from  one  or  two  to  several  days,  or 
even  a  week,  but  generally  a  very  short  time,  the  inflamma- 
tory secretion  begins  to  show  itself,  first  of  all  m  the  form  ot 
a  (dairy  mucus,  of  considerable  viscidity  and  tenacity,  and  whilst 
tins  continues,  the  fever  remains  intense,  and  the  dyspnoea, 
where  a  great  extent  of  the  membrane  is  involved,  distressing ; 
the  disease  being,  in  fact,  at  its  height.  The  presence,  how- 
ever of  this  secretion  in  the  tubes,  causes  a  considerable  altera- 
tion'in  the  stethoscopic  signs,  the  sounds  which  attend  the 
respiration  being  now  of  the  moist  kind,  which  we  propose  to 
designate  rattles.  It  may,  however,  here  be  remarked,  that 
hough  there  is  much  force  in  the  objection  urged  by  Dr.  Watson 
Uinst  the  term  mucous  rattle,  adopted  from  the  French,  as 
descriptive  of  the  moist  sounds  of  bronchitis  viz.,  that  we 
cannot  tell  by  the  sound  itself  that  it  proceeds  from  mucous 
rather  than  any  other  liquid  in  the  air- passages,  still  the  term 
rat  lie  has  been  retained,  as  distinctive  from  the  dry  sounds  of 
he  tuts  ronchus  and  sibilus,  and  as  preferable  to  the  term 
"  creuitotion,"  with  which  Dr.  Watson  proposed  to  replace  >  , 
and  which appears  best  fitted  to  express  another  class  oi  sound 
to  bldescribed  hereafter.  By  this  term  rattle,  then,  we  mean 
L  sound  produced  by  the  rapid  formation  and  burstogj 

S3?&  =M  CB  ^  - 
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fluid  be  the  glairy,  viscid,  secretion  of  the  first  stage  of  bron- 
chitis, of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  or,  more  fully-formed 
mucous  puriform  fluid,  serous  exudation,  or  even  blood  Cor- 
responding to  the  ronchus,  or  dry  sound  in  the  large  tubes  we 

JhJhSn  Fge  -;attle'  f°rme>'  aPParent'y.  b.y  the  greater  size  of 
toe  bubbles  (rale  muqueux  a  grosses  bulles  of  Laennec) ;  and  to 
he  sib! Ins,  the  small  rattle,  arising  from  the  smaller  size'  of 

been  iKfl    l™^  ^  tubeS-    These  S0UIld«  ^ve 

been  described  separately,  as  it  is  of  practical  importance  to 
attend  to  the  difference  between  them,  as  well  as  the  almost 
opposite  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  they  hid  - 

sTa'e  of  toe"  inH  17  h°WeVer'  in  Tractice-  that  ^  dry 

stage  ot  the  inflammation  does  not  continue  long  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  but  is  in  many  parts  speedily  succeeded T  bv  that 
of  increased  secretion,  giving  rise  to  the  variou  rattles  so  that 

rf'b«>ctiveiSmmalion   tS^     t''  bc',,,,"la»  »  recurrence 
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ing  in  others,  in  which  case  there  -will  be  a  mixture  of  the  two 
kinds  of  sputa,  the  opaque  mucus  generally  floating  in  the 
thinner  and  more  transparent  fluid.  When,  however,  there  is 
no  relapse  of  this  kind,  the  fever  subsides  upon  appearance  of 
the  concocted  sputa,  the  tongue  becomes  cleaner  from  the  edges 
towards  the  centre,  the  expectoration  is  looser,  as  it  is  com- 
moulv  termed,  that  is  to  say,  the  sputa  are  excreted  with  less 
difficulty,  the  respiration  becomes  more  tranqud,  and  the  pulse 
returns  to  its  natural  standard. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  bronchitis  when  it  terminates  favour- 
ably '   but  as  this  is  a  disease  not  always  unattended  with 
danger,  it  is  very  important  to  have  right  notions  of  the  modes 
in  which  it  may  prove  fatal,  in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  counteract  the  fatal  tendency,  in  each  particular  case.  Now 
in  all  inflammations  we  may  have— 1,  Death  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  inflammation,  the  excitement  terminating  m  ex- 
haustion or  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation, 
ending  in  death  by  syncope,  or  death  from  the  heart ;  or  we  may 
have  death  from '  exhaustion  produced  by  the  excessive  secre- 
tion, puriform  or  otherwise,  consequent  upon  the  mflammation 
The  former  of  these  is  in  bronchitis  a  possible  rather  than  a 
probable  occurrence  ;  the  second  occurs  more  commonly  when 
the  disease  has  degenerated  into  a  chrome  form,  and  seldom 
occur  except  in  tho°se  who  have  suffered  from  previous  attacks 
of  the  acute.    2.  Inflammation  of  a  part,  the  performance  of 
whose  funct  ons  are  necessary  to  life,  may  prove  fatal  by  its 
Sestin  "  the  functions  of  that  part,  either  directly  or  by  means 
S3 "  products  of  the  inflammation.    This  is  the  most  common 
mode  in  which  bronchitis  destroys  life,  leading  to  death  by 

Ctl  It  sometimes  occurs  where  the  inflammation  is  very  intense 
av,d  vey  Sensive,  that  the  swelling  of  the  bronchia^ mem- 
<me  which  occurs  at  its  commencement,  is  sufficient  to 
Srest  the  access  of  air  to  the  minute  vessels  ramifying  m  the 
oellTof  the  lungs  and  thus  speedily  cause  death  by  apnesa, 
Sore  any  seSn  has  been  poured  out  into  the  tubes.  In- 
stance?*? thi  are  not  common,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is 
most  often  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  previous 

and  gasping  for  breath,  the  pulse  verj  teebic,  tnou0u 
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action  may  be  strong  and  heaving— all  wliich  circumstances 
show  great  obstruction  to  the  transit  of  blood  through  the 
lungs;  wandering  delirium  often  supervenes,  from  the  car- 
bonized blood  circulating  through  the  brain,  and  the  patient 
dies  suffocated,  the  right  side  of  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  venous 
system  generally,  being  gorged  with  blood.  These  cases,  we 
repeat,  are  not  very  common,  but  they  do  happen,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and  to  understand  them 
as  they  present  one  illustration  of  death  from  apncea,  or  death 
irom  the  lungs. 

The  general  mode,  however,  of  the  fatal  termination  of  bron- 
chitis, is  by  obstruction  to  the  respiration,  and  consequent  death 
Irom  apncea,  caused  by  the  inflammatory  effusion  in  the  tubes 
preventing  the  access  of  air  to  the  pulmonary  cells  This 
may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and  arises  either 
troni  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  its  rapid  extension 
to  the  minuter  tubes,  causing  a  profuse  secretion  to  be  poured 
into  them  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  excreted;  or  from 
inability  of  excretion  arising  partly  from  its  quantity  and  partly 
fiom  the  failure  of  the  powers  of  life;  in  which  latter  case  the 
cause  of  death  is  more  complex,  as  the  fatal  result  is  brought 

partly  by  apnola  6  ^  ^  """^  P°WeiS  °f  the  bl°°d'  and 
When  there  is  danger  of  the  disease  terminating  fatally  by 
excessive  secretion  m  its  earlier  stage,  the  dyspnoea,*^  lividit/ 
and  m  fact  the  general  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient  aie 
the  same  as  m  the  case  of  threatened  apncea  from  tumescence 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tubes,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps that  m  the  latter  there  is  more  heat  and  less  mo Lture  of 
the  skin:  he  true  distinctive  characters,  howevei -  are  to  be 
found  m  the  signs  furnished  by  auscultation.    In  the  dry  con- 

no  nttle  1° ?T  *  aS  «  W  Seeu>  tat 

Sertr^r16' and  "the  smaiier "  *«  £ 

PowVrsrfTb™^^1^61  stage  of  tlie  disease'  ^re  the 
poweisot  the  constitution  are  naturally  feeble,  or  where  thev 

vfou8attea^eXfTtedu^  former  diseases'  especiaUy  by  p2 
SZencemenf  hatt^'  ortb3; injudicious  treatment  It^e 
and  Z  f      m         i  e  grcatest  number  of  cases  prove  fatal 

J^^^taflSr1  agry/  exhaustiou  and  ^-S 

author*  ;  constltutlng  the  suflocative  catarrh  of  the  French 
which  it  iseSemX  Ln  ?   .  *ermmatlou'  «  a  circumstance 
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are,  increase  of  the  dyspnoea,  generally  with  a  concomitant 
increase  of  the  lividity;  a  failure  of  the  circulation  evinced 
by  the  pulse  becoming  very  soft,  irregular,  and  sometimes 
intermittent ;  coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  delirium  or 
stupor.  Auscultation  discovers  large  and  small  rattles  oyer 
the  whole  of  the  chest,  with  more  or  less  wheezing ;  the  re- 
sonance of  the  chest,  upon  percussion,  remaining  unaltered. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  progress  of  acute  bronchitis,  either  to 
recovery  or  a  fatal  termination;  it  very  frequently,  how- 
ever, runs  on  to  the  chronic  form,  which  requires  a  separate 

notice.  .  . 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchitis,  which  is  a  matter  ot  some  prac- 
tical importance,  has  become  comparatively  easy,  since  the 
-eneral  adoption  of  auscultation.    From  inflammation  ol  the 
substance  of  the  lung  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  moist 
rattles  which  we  have  already  described ;  by  the  resonance 
upon  percussion  remaining  unaltered,  and  by  the  absence  ot 
those  auscultatory  signs  which  will  be  presently  pointed  out  as 
indicative  of  pneumonia;   by  the  expectoration  being  more 
dccidedlv  mucous,  and  not  tinged  by  blood  intimately  mixed 
with  it.  as  in  the  latter  disease ;  and  by  the  general  symptoms 
of  a  less  heat  of  skin  and  a  softer  pulse,    From  pleurisy  it  may 
also  be  distinguished,  by  the  absence  of  the  stitch,  and  the 
difference  between  the  stethoscopic  sounds.    It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  we  may  have  either  of  these  last-named  diseases  concurring 
with  bronchitis;  in  which  case  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  characteristic   symptoms,  a  **e^*J^  JF^Z 
requires  some  tact  and  experience  m  auscultation,  though  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  often  much  danger  of  over- 
Sing  the  bronchitis  under  such  circumstances,  since  its 
necnliar  sounds  are  more  likely  to  mask,  than  to  be  masked  by, 
ho  e Z  the  other  diseases.    Perhaps  the  most  difficult  point  in 
he  di^nosis  of  bronchitis  is  the  distinction  between  the  primary 

fc00l  it  often  is  also  a  symptom  only  o     «  j 
other  lesion  ;  so  that  the ,  presence ,  of  its         W  £  its  acutJ, 
when  unattended  with  the  fever  that  belongs  to  it,  in 
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form,  ought  never  to  satisfy  us  that  we  have  ascertained  the 
whole  extent  of  the  disorder. 

The  causes  of  bronchitis,  like  those  of  most  other  diseases 
have  been  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting  :  in  the  more 
correct  language  which  we  propose  to  adopt,  they  may  be  classed 
as— 1,  conditions  which  induce  a  susceptibility  to  the  disease, 
or  an  inability  to  withstand  its  direct  causes  :  and  2,  the  direct 
causes  themselves. 

Now  as  to  the  predisposing  conditions  :  there  is  no  age  which 
is  exempt  from  its  attacks,  although  the  very  old  and  the  very 
young  suffer  the  most  severely  from  it;  it  affects  alike,  cxteris 
paribus,  males  and  females.  As  regards  habits  of  life,  those 
are  the  least  liable  to  its  attacks  who  live  temperately,  and 
expose  themselves  moderately  and  cautiously  to  the  tonic  effects 
of  cold  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  enervated  either 
by  intemperance  or  other  excesses,  or  who  live  in  confined  dwell- 
ings, or  pass  their  time  in  overheated  rooms,  or  inhale  the  car- 
bonized air  of  crowded  assemblies,  or  are  employed  in  heated 
work-rooms  where  the  atmosphere  is  often  vitiated,  are  most  sus- 
ceptible Amongst  the  predisposing  conditions,  too,  must  be 
reckoned,  previous  attacks  of  the  disease,  and  also  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  the  heart,  if,  indeed,  the  two  latter  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  direct  causes. 

The  direct  cause  of  bronchitis  is  commonly  exposure  to  cold 
or  still  more  to  cold  and  damp  combined ;  especially  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  those  conditions 
which  have  been  pointed  out  as  weakening  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  impression  of  such  agencies.  In  infants,  the  disease  is 
often  excited  by  the  process  of  dentition.  The  inhalation  of 
m  fating  gases  or  of  minute  particles  of  dust,  sand,  or  filings 
suspended  in  the  air,  also  produces  the  disease  amongst  the 
chflereiit  classes  of  artisans  who  are  exposed  to  them  in  their 
respective  occupations.  As  has  been  already  observed,  bron- 
fevpr  anC,TPauies  several  °ther  diseases,  as  measles,  continued 
Jddnei  i'1S1S*  P"emnolua.  dise«s<3  pf  the  heart  and  of  the 
X,Z;      '        Cr  asTa. C01ls^uence,  an  accidental  com- 

gment  of  that  extensive  epidemic  the  influenza;  so  much  so 
that  many,  or  rather  most,  authors  have  regarded  that  d£ 
late ZrT  bron*  the  experience "howeier  5 

Influenza*'  ™  ^  is  not  to 

in^anv  ?nat?n<linS  aPPa^y  trivial  nature  of  bronchitis 
leU  '  a/,  ST'"'  [VSf  Qevert1^8,  one  of  the  most  fatal  a 

able  S  T  ,  3™8  1VhiS,/nd  perllaPs  iD  a11  van- 
guarded  ,11'=  prognosis,  therefore,  ought  to  be  very 
S^aed  m  all  severe  cases,  and  in  many  it  must  be  exceedingly 
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doubtful,  if  uot  unfavourable.  The  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  danger,  are— the  age  and  constitution  of  the 
patient— the  attack  being  a  first  one,  or  a  repetition  of  a  disease 
from  which  the  patient  has  frequently  suffered  before  —  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  attack— the  season  of  the  year,  and 
perhaps  also  the  locality. 

When  the  disease  attacks  infants  and  young  children,  it  is 
frequently  very  little  amenable  to  remedies,  and  is  fatal  in 
o-reat  numbers  of  instances,  greater  than  is  perhaps  commonly 
believed  ;  since  by  far  too  many  of  such  cases  are  set  down  as 
pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs.    In  old  people,  again, 
there  is  a  great  susceptibility  of  the  disease,  which  though 
inflammatory  in  the  first  instance,  is  very  little  amenable  to 
such  means  as  it  would  be  safe  to  employ ;  and  m  the  more 
advanced  stage,  there  is  a  tendency  to  sinking  the  danger  ot 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  debility  of  age.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  cachectic  state  ot  body 
induced  by  intemperance,  or  organic  disease  of  any  kind,  greatly 
lessens  the  probability  of  recovery.    This  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  the  former  of  which, 
bv  impeding  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs,  is  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  that  obstruction' to  the  pulmonic  circulation 
which  is  so  dangerous  in  bronchitis  ;  and  disease  of  the  lattei 
organs,  which  is°at  all  times  apt  to  induce  rapid  effusion  into 
the  areolar  tissue,  is  still  more  apt  to  do  so  m  any  part  which  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation;  and  consequently  when  bronchitis 
attacks  such  subjects  there  is  danger  of  ^ sudden. andraprf 
anasarca  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  threatening  death 
from  apncea.    Of  all  previous  diseases,  however,  that  which 
mos    increases  the  risk  of  an  unfavourable  termination,  is  a 
succession  of  previous  attacks  of  the  same  disease,  or  a  pre- 
SS  ctaonie  bronchitis,  especially  if  it  have  been  of  long 
g£    Bronchitis  is  also  more  dangerous  m  the  win  er  and 
Sg  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  it  there 

iaSSSS^t^^^  considerations  a  severe 
i£S?5taSSffi%  affecting  extensively -the  — ^e 
(the  capillary  bronchitis  of  some  authors),  is  at  all  tunas  ro 
be  d3ed     When,  with  much  febrile  excitement,  rapid, 

of  the  chest,  there  is  always  reason  foi  appr ehension,  wm 
Sfbitfah  or  greenish,'  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  resolntaa 
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is  taking  place  ;  and  still  more,  if  at  the  same  time  the  tongue 
begins  to  clean  from  the  edges  towards  the  centre,  and  the 
pulse  and  respiration  become  less  hurried.  On  the  other  hand 
a  recurrence  of  the  transparent  sputa  is  a  sign  of  a  fresh  attack' 
t  or  extension  of  the  inflammation,  and  is  of  course,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  sudden  suppression  of  the 
expectoration,  again,  especially  if  it  be  attended  by  increased 
dyspnoea,  or  lividity,  or  low  delirium,  portends  the  most  urgent 
danger.  Delirium  is  in  itself  at  all  times  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom, especially  m  old  persons  and  in  those  who  have  been  pre- 
viously subject  to  the  same  disease. 

„0T^T  T,  .^diseases  in  which  the  pulse  requires  more 
careful  watching  than  m  bronchitis.    It  is  from  the  commence- 
ment generally  more  compressible  than  in  inflammation  either 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura  ;  but  when  the  dyspncea  becomes  ur°-ent 
and  there  is  much  lividity,  it  often  becomes  exceedingly  smal 
although  the  impulse  of  the  heart  may  remain  powerful  this 

S^lA^fT  I0  thG  of  the  Wood  i  the 

right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  urgent  danger  ■ 
sometimes,  too,  under  these  circumstances,  it  beoomeTinter^ 
mitten  ,  though  at  others,  owing  to  the  difficulty  o ?p£pell£, 
f  twSr**1  il0°d  th,V°Ueh  thG  extl'eme  circulation,5  he  pulse 

3 rfa&Zt^A1^  th°llgh  Vei7  S0ft'  with  a  feeling  as 
it  ot  a  back  stroke.    A  very  scanty  secretion  of  urine  is  also  if  it 
continue  obstinately,  and  independently  of  profusTpersnhat  on 
anunfavom-able  symptom,  as  it  shows  sufficient  obTuc  ion  to 
the  pulmonic  circulation  to  cause  engorgement  of  the  £  and 

SfilSS? esplained  *  ^  to  « s 

SdlSdSSS7  °P?rte  f  -—-tent,  but  to L  expei  '- 
are-to  subd Z ^J™*1*?™  \™  means  incompatible  :  they 
™  fi  '  subdue  inflammatory  action,  witliout  exhausting  tl.P 
pa  bent's  strength-to  facilitate  expectoration,  without  stiinu 

ofprfss £g  ttTif  ,membl're-t0  ^  ^tatiin^Su 
bortZL  i  ?iLby  anodynes-and  subsequently  to  sup- 
mation   ?n    ?th,of       patient,  without  rekindling  the  nflam- 

ThP  W      T  a0tl0n  °f  the  other  ^creting  organs      °  7 

matoiy  aclri  Sf .Sf?-  5e  inflam- 

this  i™  ,  ,    he  abstraction  of  blood,  but  in  the  use  r>f 
ren,  j°  f7*   be  ^strained  by  the  risk  of  exhaustin  the 

the  count™  11    i  cautl0n-    In  y°"ng  and  strong  subjects  in 

the  S!5^t^iH?M>  bG  -^  advantage  S 

cncemont  of  tho  disease,  particularly  before  the  dry 
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sibilus  has  been  superseded  by  the  moist  rattle;  but  as  a 
general  rule  in  large  towns  and  in  elderly  persons,  or  those  of 
infirm  constitutions,  general  bleeding  ought  not  to  be  attempted. 
When,  however,  the  above  conditions  being  m  its  favour— the 
pulse  'having  some  degree  of  firmness,  the  skin  being  dry  and  _ 
hot,  the  dry  sibilus  not  having  yet  given  place  to  the  moist 
ratlle,  or  the  secretion,  if  any,  being  still  of  the  glairy  trans- 
parent character— there  is  much  febrile  action  and  dyspnoea, 
with  evidence  upon  auscultation  of  the  smaller  tubes  being 
involved  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  urgency  of  the  case  is 
such  as  to  render  it  important  to  make  a  speedy  impression 
upon  the  system,  venesection  may  be  performed.  lor  this 
purpose  the  patient  may  be  raised  into  a  sitting  posture 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  flow  from  a  pretty  large  ounce  until 
H°ns  of  fainting  show  themselves  ;  provided  as  a  general 
rule,  that  not  more  than  a  pint  be  taken.  The  blood  when 
drawn  under  these  circumstances,  will  be  buffed  and  somewhat 

CUInemost  cases,  however,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  have 
recourse  to  local,  in  preference  to  general  bleeding,  and  m 
adults  the  best  mode  is  by  cupp.ng,  which  has  the  double 
advantage  of  reducing  the  vascular  excitement  and  acting  as  a 
revuls  ve:  in  nervous"  females  and  children,  when  depletion  « 
necessary  leeches  may  be  employed.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed'  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  of  considerable 
seveH  y  depletion  in  any  form  is  necessary ;  and  in  large  towns 
where  the  oss  of  blood  is  so  generally,  though  not  perhaps 
^mediately,  followed  by  exhaustion,  we  should  not  practise  it, 
unless  the  indications  in  its  favour  are  decided.  ^ 
Empties  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  ot  hioncnuis 
often  p  we  of  excellent  service  :  as  already  explained,  hey  have 
f tendency  to  relieve  that  state  oi ^"Jf^iS 

be  exhibited  before  the  moist  sounds  begin  to  Pr%^\™ffo^ 

Specially  useful  in  ^.l^^fifStwS^S  S 
for  administering  them  >s,&r  adults  the  comm  ^ 

calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  cornel  ami  3^?.  a  view 

The  next  remedies  which  rep lire  coi  llt  '  fl  mercury. 
to  subduing  inflammatory  ^Xo^SSated  by  hrita- 
The  former  of  these,  where  1 t  is  not  cont    '  ^  ^ 

bility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  ™™%?jXmm*.tion* 
already  spoken  as  exerting  a  special  power  ovc 
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of  mucous  membranes,  and  is  on  this  account  particularly  appli- 
cable in  bronchitis  ;  indeed,  in  the  generality  of  cases  of  simple 
acute  bronchitis  it  may  form  the  staple  of  our  treatment.  Mer- 
cury has  been  much  recommended  by  several  writers  of  high 
authority ;  and  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  remedies,  and  in  cases 
of  great  severity,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  every  means  of 
subduing  the  inflammation,  it  may  be  used  witli  some  freedom  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  ought  only  to  be  a  secondary  remedy' 
and  we  must  not  rely  for  fulfilling  the  primary  indication  upon 
the  inducing  of  ptyalism  ;  since,  in  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis, 
which  are  the  most  urgent  and  dangerous,  we  can  never  feel 
confident  that  the  disease  has  not  a  tuberculous  origin,  and  in 
such  cases  the  use  of  mercury,  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
would  tend  to  aggravate  the  mischief    The  best  practice  will 
in  general  be  found  to  be,  to  give  the  antimony  in  solution 
combined  with  an  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  (as  in  the  mixture 
JJ.  17,  p.  170);  the  antimony  may,  however,  be  increased  or 
diminished  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  In 
general  the  first  dose  of  the  antimony  may  be  about  half  a 
drachm  of  the  wine  of  the  potassio-tartrate,  or  one-eighth  of  a 
gram  of  the  sal  itself  to  be  repeated  every  four  hours  in  solu- 
lion.  this  may  be  gradually  raised,  when  necessary,  to  half  a 
gram  of  the  latter,  or  two  drachms  of  the  former,  beyond  which 

wl,/?  v  t  TCeSSary  t0  increase  the  dose  :  whare  it  is 
thought  expedient,  however,  to  push  the  drug  still  further  it 
may  be  well  to  lessen  the  intervals  between  its  being  taken  as 

^fourtothrceho.,,    It  must,  however,  be  reguated'by 
its  effects  upon  the  disease  and  upon  the  system  generally 
a"  b{  Wei»hf  Td  meas^-    The  dose  should  be  h> 
maintained  till  the  skin  is  moist  and  cool,  and  the  pulse  softer 
and  hss  frequent.    In  conjunction,  or  in  conibinatim  with  It 

d  r.',lf;tl'T1iC"17  1U  S°me  f°rm1may  be  ^  ia  moderate 
closes .  m  the  more  severe  cases  the  combination  of  calomel 
antimony,  and  opium  F.  3,  p.  108),  maybe  given  two  or  E 

SLl  If 7* thC  mixt?re  bL'in"  c°nti™ed  at  ^  ™  time  In 
general,  however,  and  particularly  where  the  pulse  is  small  as 

a  safes  rxrf  Dover'8powder  u  the 

added  to  £  J?  .PU5508f  'P^^anha  wine  may  be 
copoe,  administered  two  or  ££\^V^Vt*^Z 
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(24)  *  may  be  employed,  and  the  pill  of  Dover's  powder  and 
mercury  with  chalk  exhibited  night  and  morning.  Another  ad- 
mirable expectorant  is  the  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  warm  water. 

This  is  the  period  of  bronchitis  at  which  counter-irritation 
may  be  most  advantageously  employed,  or  at  least  commenced  ; 
as  before  the  skin  has  become  soft  and  moist,  and  the  pulse  less 
sharp  it  only  aggravates  the  disease,  as  has  been  already 
explained  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  gene- 
ral (p  111)     It  is,  however,  necessary  here  to  insist  again  upon 
this  point  of  practice,  there  being  no  disease  in  which  blisters 
are  so  much  abused  as  in  bronchitis,  and  there  is  no  popular 
error  more  pernicious  than  the  very  prevalent  one  that  m  a 
"cold  upon  the  chest"  a  blister  is  a  very  safe  remedy,  lne 
best  mode  of  counter-irritation  is  generally  the  common  blister, 
which  may  be  applied  over  the  chest,  and  allowed  to  remain  on 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  or  more  in  the  case  oi  adults ; 
in  children  under  a  year  old  a  good  plan  is  to  apply  the  blister 
for  an  hour,  and  then  remove  it  for  an  hour,  and  if  there >  be  no 
vesication  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour,  to  . ^P1^  = 
inflammation  of  the  skin  having  been  excited,  it  will  very  often 
tt  on  to  vesication,  that  is,  effusion  of  serum,  after  he  irritating 
Same  has  been  withdrawn ;  when  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea  and 
wT  are  anxious  to  produce  counter-irritation  as  speedily  as 
possible   a  mustard  poultice  to  the  chest,  or  between  ho 
Jte   is  to  be  preferred  to  a  blister,  or  the  acetum  ly tto 
may  be  painted  on  the  chest.    A  mustard  poultice  is,  we  be- 
Ueve  a  safe  remedy  even  at  the  commencement  of  bronchitis 

It  commonly  happens  in  a  sound  subject,  not  too  much  ad- 
vancedTlife T  that  bronchitis  thus  treated  terminates  favour- 
Iblv  an  little  further  treatment  is  required  beyond,  perhaps, 
the  ann  cation  of  an  additional  blister,  and  the  continuous  use 

attacks  of  i«flamm»t,on,  or  2e„  »«)■  be 


(24")  R  Ext.  Conii,  gr.  xv.— xx. 

Ext.  Glycyrhiz.  gr.  xxiv. 
Soda:  Sesquicarb.  >-)  )■ 
Sp.  Pimento,  3  '•  _ 
Vin.  Ipecac,  >n  XI.— 3  J- 
Sp.  .Kth.  nit.  5  i.— 5  'J- 


Ft.  Mist.  5  iv.  d 
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attempt  at  a  return  to  the  natural  condition  of  the  membrane ; 
as  shown  by  the  continuance  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  wheezing,  or 
the  moist  rattles;  just  as  we  often  see  the  vessels  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva remain  injected  after  inflammation  of  that  membrane :  in 
this  state  of  things.,  some  rather  more  stimulating  expectorants 
will  be  of  service.    If  the  pulse  be  soft,  the  tongue  moist,  and 
the  skm  perspirable,  and  there  are  mucous  rattles  in  the  chest 
but  no  great  amount  of  expectoration,  the  ammoniacum  may  be 
given  with  advantage,  in  combination  with  about  twenty  minims 
of  tincture,  or  about  a  urachni  of  the  oxymel,  of  squills,  with  the 
addition,  where  the  urine  is  scanty,  of  about  half  a  drachm  of 
sp.  reth.  nit. ; -and  a  repetition  of  the  blister  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advisable.    When  there  appears  to  be  little  secretion 
from  the  tubes,  as  shown  by  the  diminished  rattles  but  in- 
creased sibilus,  especially  if  the  urine  be  loaded  or  hisrh 
coloured,  and  the  dejections  deficient  in  bile,  the  pill  (25)*  mav 
be  used.    It  may  happen,  however,  that  as  the  activity  of  the 
inflammation  subsides,  a  still  more  alarming  condition  ensues 
the  patient  becoming  nearly  prostrate,  the  pulse  feeble,  and 
the  signs  of  sinking  already  described  presenting  themselves 
In  this  state  stimulating  expectorants,  as  well  as  general 
stimulants,  must  be  freely  administered.    The  best  mfSe 
under  these  circumstances  is  the  combination  of  ether  am 
mouia,  and  senega  (26) f;  but  a  most  important  adjunct  s 
not   he  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  liberal  but 
regulated  use  of  wine  or  brandy;  the  former  is  generally  to  be 
preferred,  and,  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed   Tits  use 
should  be  allowed  to  the  extent  of  about  four  ounces  a  day 

andTmavt6  if  ^  to  ^  them  elvel,' 

and  it  may  be  gradually  increased  to  eight,  twelve,  or  more 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  When  these  measures 
become  necessary,  the  situation  of  the  patient  is  in  the  hi  Test 
degree  perilous,  and  the  prognosis  very  unfavourable  ;  still  by 
the,  persevering  application  many  such  cases  may  be  saved  7 
The  difficult  question  to  decide  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  exP«^ncy  of  an  opiate  :  the  restlessness,  which  arises  in 

*  (25)  Ijl  Pil.  Hydr.  gr.  ss. 
Pulv.  ipecac. 
Pulv.  ScilUe,  ail  gr.  i. 
Ext.  Conii,  gr.  ij. 
Ft.  Ph.  ter  die  sunien'd. 
f  (2G)  $  Ammun.  Sesquicarb.  gr.  v. 
Sp.  JEth.  co. 
Tinct.  Scillit. 
'J'inct.  Hyoscy.  55  T*l  XX. 
Decoct.  Senega' 3  vil.  Misce. 
About  i„     „  HaUBt'  '""m  Clllilfl-  h0,'a  suinend. 

U*  Sia  dry0.'  tlir°e  inKbm>  °nh°  ^  Act  may  be  added  when 
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great  measure  from  the  incessant  cough,  is  often  most  distress- 
in^  and  tends  greatly  to  wear  out  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
To  procure  sleep,  then,  is  highly  desirable  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand  we  know  that  there  is  generally  imperfect  decarbomzation 
of  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  with  one  narcotic  poison  in  the 
system,  we  must  be  cautious  about  introducing  another.  Ine 
suppression  of  the  expectoration  too,  if  it  take  place  very  sud- 
denly or  completely,  is  attended  with  danger,  and  often  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  oppression  of  the  brain:  great  care 
is  therefore  to  be  used  in  the  exhibition  of  opium  in  bronchitis 
attended  with  much  dyspnoea,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  ought  never 
to  be  used  when  the  countenance  is  dusky  or  the  lips  livid ;  but 
when  the  cheeks  remain  florid  and  there  is  a  free  expectoration 
opiate,  given  at  bed-time  in  combination  with  an  expectorant, 
often  acts  most  magically  (27).  < 

The  treatment  of  bronchitis  has  been  described  at  some 
length,  not  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  most  detailed  plan,  to 
hiclude  that  which  shall  be  applicable  to  eyeiy  particular  case 
"  this  varying  disease,  but  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ancTto  understand  the  different  indications,  and  the  principles 
upon  wiS  they  are  to  be  fulfilled;  for  the  -rytnqu.ncyof 
tile  disease  is  too  apt  to  induce  a  routine  practice,  and  there- 
fore one  L  which  Lie  regard  is  paid  to  the  diBtocton  be- 
tween the  different  phases,  which  require  such  different  and 

CTt  Ei^dTSnremarked.  that  after  an 
bronchitis  there  may  be  little  or  no  attempt  at  a  return  of  the 
£  membrane  to  its  natural  condition,  its  vessel,  re- 
mTnino  injected,  apparently  from  a  want  of  contractility,  the 
^SiK  SUin  astate  of  asthenic  hyperemia,  or  passive 
pait  Deiu0,  m       ,  slow  y  m  the  capillaries, 

congestion,  the  blood  circulating  vciy  biuw  j  hrnnnhial 
The  immediate  effects  of  this  condition  of  the  b  onch  al 

*  (27)  B.  Opii,  gr.  i- 

Ft.  I'll,  liora  somni  sumend. 
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superadded  to  them,  or  rather  follow  as  their  consequences 
which  are  the  causes  of  the  distress  and  danger  often  attendant 
upon  the  disease. 

The  continued  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
lead  to  permanent  thickening,  from  the  effusion  of  fibrinous 
matter  into  the  areolar  tissue;  this  will  at  once  impede  the 
respiration,  and  interfere  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood  ■  hence 
there  may  arise  increased  dyspnoea,  wheezing,  and  lividity  •  or 
again,  the  punform  secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  may  be 

^fhvT6  ^  °%  t0-giVe  riSe  t0  C0U-h  aud  dyspnoBa,  but 
also  by  the  continual  dram  upon  the  system,  to  lead  to  pallor 
hectic,  and  emaciation.  i^iui, 

We  perceive  from  this,  that  when  the  above  structural 
changes  have  supervened  upon  chronic  bronchitis-and  they 
aie  such  as  that  disease  is  continually  tending  to  induce-the 
affection  assumes  a  highly  dangerous  character,  and  a  fetal 
termination  may  be  apprehended^  one  of  two  modes 

L.  Where  there  is  dyspnoea  and  wheezing,  from  the  walls  of 
the  tubes  being  thickened,  and  their  calibre  diminished  he  ten 
dency  to  death  is  by  apncea.  '    6  ten 

2.  When  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  excessive  puiiform 
secretion,  death  from  gradual  sinking-death,  that  is  To  sav 
from  asthenia,  is  to  be  dreaded.  J' 

The  cases  of  these  two  different  classes,  though  consemienr-P* 

fonS6  T  i ™'  Preseut  remarkable  con trasts   ^  the 
former,  where  there  is  obstruction  to  the  functions  of  the  hiZ 
chial  tubes  by  change  in  their  structure,  the  chief  anseultSo™ 
Bignis  wheezmg-  in  the  latter,  where  the  chief  rniSef  s  tS 

eye  to  recognize  it,  but  otherwise  there  is  nallor  ?n  a]Practlsed 
taelhe1Slat£lfd  C°^enan ^£Tgeul^J^: 

^»t£=ra^ ibrmer  the 

ncfciS?0  "W lf°rms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  though 
o£    M     7^nteJ   °  °Z  n0ti-Ce  implicated  by  the 

to  be  a  law  in  niitlmlno-,7  fh„+    i  "'uucuius.    it  appears 

cular  fibre  is  St   '  I "  *  membrane  0Ve'W  mus- 

tractiUty  •  a-         03  111  fme  measurc  &  con- 

clude fibrous tSSue  Tn   X'^,130^158  bf  cxte»dedto 
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diarrhoea  and  subsequent  constipation  which  occurs  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.   Now,  according 
to  this,  not  only  should  we  expect  at  first  some  increase  in  the 
action  of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  does  actually  take  place, 
aggravating  the  dyspnoea,  and  aiding  the  swelling  of  the  mem- 
brane in  producing  the  sibilus  ;  but  also  that  there  would  sub- 
sequently be  a  diminished  power  of  expelling  any  accumulated 
secretion,  and  also  a  tendency  to  dilate,  or  become  enlarged, 
under  the  slightest  increased  distending  force ;  such  a  force  is 
often  supplied  by  this  very  secretion,  as  well  as,  m  the  opinion 
of  some  by  the  convulsive  efforts  of  coughing.  Accordingly, 
we  do  find  every  variety  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
sometimes  a  single  pouch  like  an  aneurism  in  an  artery  ;  some- 
times a  series  of  dilatations  in  the  same  tube ;  sometimes  a 
uniform  cylindrical  dilatation  affecting  a  congeries  of  tubes, 
branches  of  an  entire  bronchial  tree.    The  section  of  a  cluster 
of  tubes  of  this  kind  maybe  compared  to  the  fingers  of  a  glove 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  would  remark,  that  though 
we  have  sometimes  the  accumulated  secretion  as  the  cause  of 
this  dilatation,  and  the  changed  condition  of  the  walls  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  as  the  reason  of  then-  susceptibility  of  the 
change,  we  would  not  limit  the  mechanical  cause  to  the  former 
indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  where  the  contractility  of  the 
walls  has  been  destroyed  by  inflammation,  the  ataosphenc 
pressure  in  inspiration  will  be  a  sufficient  cause;  and  besides 
this  as  we  shal  hereafter  see,  the  instances  of  greatest  dilata- 
t  on  do  not  generally  occur  in  cases  of  simple  bronchitis,  but  m 
those  w  ich  are  complicated  with  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  or 
loth  wh e^  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  smrounding textoes 
have  often  a  considerable  influence  in  promoting  the  dilatation 

°f  When  dilated  tubes  are  added  to  the  other  changes  produced 
bv  chronic  bronchitis,  there  will  of  course  be  considerable  ng 

the  physical 

*  Sec  .  good  replantation  in  Drs.  Handfleld  Jones  and  Seeking  .  I  •«» 
logical  Anatomy,'  p.  403. 
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upon  the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  produces  a  form  of  appearances 

Sen  g  ™  S°m+>  reT?fS-  fl'0m  tbat  of  which  we  haVe  already 
spoken:  since,  though  it  is  commonly  of  no  very  great  extent 
t  is  not  necessarily  lobular,  or  restricted  to  till  portion  of 
lung  supplied  by  any  particular  tube,  neither  does  it  commonly 
aflect  the  whole  portion  of  lung  supplied  by  one  of  the  larger 

JESSES tle  t,ubes-       h0™r-  happen-  Sit  X 

£S  r  ♦    i tube'?.becomes  dilated  as  described  above,  all  the 
eimeT  S  l'm^ueJs  in  a  state  of  carnification/as  it  is 

Syth?ShS^mifler  W01'dS'  th61'e  is  aP^umatosis  of 
neany  the  whole  of  a  lobe,  or  even  more 

ihe  expectoration  in  chronic  bronchitis  may,  as  we  have 

flSSS±*Ti'T^  aud  sometimes 

it  is  abundant,  and  of  a  muco-pur  form  character  ■  but  w1,p,-o 
there  is  the  latter  associated  with  dilatation  of  tU  tubes  the 
purrform  mucus,  from  remaining  sometimes  in  tLse  p^ches  is 

SftSdi^  m-r0llnd  sh,  lumPs'  ^mg,  when  seen  Zw  in 
a  tod  like  corns,  and  thence  called  nummular  sputa  ° 
we  have  already  pointed  out  the  different  modes  of  fttnl 

mmmmm 

form,  there  is  don  J  f  I,  pres?^  ?n  lts  slmPlest  and  mildest 
about  this ^resnlt  g  WhLrb?r  lesi°ns  wbich  b5 

pectoration  there  i,  I l  l  T  T  dy»P»«»»  cough,  and  el 
there  are  ok  2 '    T  SI°n  f°r  ft?  Sreatest  cautiSn  When 

Q 
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not  entirely  free  from  it  in  the  summer  months:  this  form  of 
the  complaint  being  popularly  known  as  winter  cough  but 
after  some  years  it  generally  happens  that  the  disease  does  not 
alto-ether  cease,  but  merely  becomes  less  severe,  m  summer, 
w  1st  the  winter  attacks  become  longer  and  more  violent. 
? he  persfstence  of  the  symptoms  during  the  summe r  is ,  a  sign 
that  structural  changes  are  going  on,  or,  m  othei  wo  d,  that 
the  disease  is  proceeding,  though  it  may  be  but  slowly,  to  a 

faTheTeatSt  of  chronic  bronchitis  must  be  partly  pre- 
ventive and  partly  directed  to  meet  the  more  urgent  symptom 
Is  thw  arise    When  a  person  has  been  the  subject  of  winter 

treatment,  and  m ode  ot  living     Of  ^  aGenei.ally 

the  summer;  and  that  oneu  in  .  f  mstance, 

supposed  to  be  too  keen,  as  on  the ^  eastern  ooasi» 

at  Margate  or  Eamsgate,  or  eve    at  Lowesto It  o   Oro ^ 

is  generally,  however,  for  ^os^a^°mbff0und  best  suited; 
expectoration,  that  such  situation will  be f ound 
fcr1  those  in  whom  ^  J  f 

toration,  the  rathei  more  reLaxmg  »  If  t,    patient  be 

Devonshire  and  Cornwall  is  to  be ,p  reter red .    i  t  1 

ordinarily  resident  in  a  ^^^e'lv^rlSnf  Mand  air.  The 
benefit  from  a  pure,  and  niodemtely  braoin  i  .{.{ 
diet  should  be  nutritious  :  about  two  glasses  ot  P  ^ 
agree  with  the  patient  s  stom ach s houm  ^ 
where  there  is  much  *  %  expectoration, 

medicines  may  be  of  service  m  c^es  0l  f^  what1  perhaps  is 
the  sulphate  of  iron  is  o &    yery  use tu  ^will  be  at 

a  still  better  remedy  is  the  sul  hate  o «      ^  a  mie 
once  a  moderate  astrmgent  and  a  tonic^        ^  classoi 
conium,  will  be  very  app hcab le  to  the  bo  ^ 
cases,  in  which  though  ^l^rXn  snlht  attacks  of  an  acute 
the  latter  is  not  excessive  ^28).   When  sngi  th 
or  sub-acute  character  supervene  during  fa  ^  the 

must  be  treated  as  ordinary  bronchitis. 

v         Est.  Conn,  gr.  h.  Misce. 
Ft  Pil.  bis  vel  ter  die  sumend. 
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disease  has  not  been  confirmed,  the  attempt  may  be  made 
during  the  summer  to  inure  the  patient  to  the  use  of  cold  in 
SterT  sP°nSm&  01  Vision,  as  recommended  against 

Having  taken  precautions  in  the  summer  to  brace  the  patient 
against  the  attack  which  is  to  be  expected  in  the  winter 
equal  precaution  must  be  used  to  mitigate  it  when  the  first 
symptoms  begin  to  show  themselves.  This,  however  ?s  not 
to  be  done  by  too  soon  confining  the  patient  to  the  house  as 

to  lb"/ last  /"T !S  b6  — ag^d  *°  S°  °llt  in  fine  ^3hS 
to  the  last,  carefully  avoiding  night  or  evening  air.  The 

next  hf  t  °U il  f  5  Umf0Tly  Wam  ;  ^  woo]1^  being  worn 
next  the  skm,  but  heavy  clothing  avoided 

fined  ?nVrtf  fnd  thre^tenin.g ^ases,  the  patient  should  be  eon- 
nned  to  the  liouse  m  the  winter,  and  if  there  be  much  cou"h 

should  nPPeai  6f ly, eX0ited  by  the  admission  of  cool  S 
should  even  be  kept  in  apartments,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60°  :  and  when  « 7frt 
often  will  do,  acute  attacks  supervene  thev  ™w  ill  +  J  ? 
upon  the  principles  already  recommend  foJ  a"  L,  chi  tf 
it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  in  such  cases  £  ere  is S 

which      T'  T  Pomted  mt  tlle  auscultatory  silns  bv 

wie  an  is  not  inflated  and  becomes  collnna^ri  .  «,„  lT^nig 

Iesinn  r,f  (-!  i  ,  oioncinal  tube,  involving  as  if  rlr,«» 
SS    L?^afp=atw7  aPPai'atUS  a'ld  oft 

our.  ti  ,c°faing  as  the  obstruction  is  of  a  laiw  m-  „  n 
«*    Ihe  latter  is,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  clinS  £p££j 
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the  more  common,  and  also  the  more  dangerous.    Andral  men- 
tions two  fatal  instances.    It  may  at  first  sigbt  appear  strange 
that  the  sudden  obstruction  of  respiration  in  a  part,  however 
large,  of  one  lung,  should  prove  thus  dangerous  to  hie,  when 
we  know  that  persons  have  lived  for  years,  even,  with  the  total 
obliteration  of  one  lung,  and  that  too,  in  some  cases,  when  the 
other  has  been  in  a  great  part  irrespirable  ;  but  we  must  hear 
in  mind  that  in  the  examples  before  us  the  obstruction  is 
sudden,  and  therefore,  that  the  circulation  and  respiration  have 
had  no  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changed  conditio l  but 
also  that  in  cases  of  extensive  and  severe  bronchitis,  the  respi 
ration  is  already  carried  on  with  much  difficulty  through  the 

"  Whe°n  wfha^good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  an  accident 
ha"  occurred,  as  suggested,  by  sudden  and  urgent  dyspnoea 
Sing  suddenly  in  the  course  of  a  bronchitis,  without  any  evi- 
dence of  effusion,  consolidation,  or  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
Jwa i  cavity  the  best  remedy  is  an  emetic,  exhibited  in  such 
S  to  as  wS  not  be  likely  to  depress  the  action  of  the  heart 
Fortius  purpose,  20  or  25  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be 
Sministc^edj  or  20  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  in  a  draught,  with 
half  a  drachm  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 
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Pneumonia  may  be  defined  to  be  inflammation  of  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  though  this  inflammation  may  give  rise  to  different 
products,  and  consequently  different  results.  It  sometimes 
happens  indeed,  that  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
extends  to  the  air-cells  and  so  involves  the  substance  o  the 
lung  and  more  commonly  the  disease  of  the  air-cells  implicates 
the  bronchia  tubes;  still  we  have  many  instances  ofTcom- 
mencing  m  the  former,  and  confining  itself  solely  to  them  and 
therefore  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  singly  ' 

«2?Jftn  a  gfl°°d  der  °f  differeDOe  0f  °Pini011  a«  to  the 
exact  seat  of  the  inflammation-as  to  whether,  in  fact  it  is  in 

he  wall  of  the  cell  comprising  the  vessels,  or  whether  it  is  on 
the  mere  lining  or  internal  surface  of  the  cell ;  a  right  annlica 
on  however,  of  the  laws  of  inflammation,  in  connectionwith 
^  structure  of  the  part,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  Sat  th2 
aiy  Se™arer-ther  ^  defe^ive,  than  involving 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  in 
Ration  «  that  of  engorgement  or  active  hyperemia  C 
a  the  interstices  between  the  cells  consist  almost  eSelv  of 
Wn    f    "vessels,  the  residt  must  be  a  swelwS Khl 

vail  of  the  cells,  with  a  diminution  of  their  cavities  gfvino  to 

K^nr^Af  ^"^^11**  is  termed  the  ^age  Sg£ 
mf  .?n     ?  m  penod  of  inflammation,  however  the  w 

examined  aftS ■  dJ?*i J ™gi  m  ^  ftage  of  iufl^mation  is 
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healthy  lung ;  it  is  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  the  hlood  flows 
freely  from  it  when  it  is  cut  into. 

The  nest  step  in  the  process,  if  the  inflammation  do  not  sub- 
side by  resolution,  is  the  effusion  of  some  of  its  characteristic 
products.  Now,  although  in  the  case  of  the  disease  under  con- 
sideration these  products  vary  in  their  subsequent  results,  they 
in  the  first  instance  occur  in  the  form  of  lymph,  either  fibrinous 
or  corpuscular,  or  in  the  compound  form  in  which  the  fabrine 
and  corpuscles  are  mixed  (  pp.  45-47),  the  former,  or  the  latter 
preponderating,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  constitutional 
power  of  the  patient.  .  . , 

When  there  is  active  inflammation  m  a  subject  of  tolerably 
o-ood  power,  we  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  fibrine,  which 
almost  immediately  assumes  the  solid  form,  giving  rise  to  con- 
solidation of  the  lung,  which,  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  Wood 
retains  the  red  colour  which  it  had  acquired  m  the  first  stage  of 
the  inflammation.  The  highly-vascular  inflamed  lung,  thus 
consolidated,  resembles  the  liver  in  appearance  and  is  sard  to 
be  "hepatized  ;"  and  its  condition  m  tins  stage  of  he i  inflam- 
mation is  called  red  hepatization,  or  the  second  stage  o !  pneu- 
monia. It  should,  however,  here  be  remarked,  that  there  isa 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors  as  to 
in  which  this  deposit  takes  place.  Laennec  and  others  were 
of  Son  tha  t  it  took  place  into  the  cells,  filling  them  up  and 
as  it  were  obliterating  them ;  and  certainly  the  finely-granulat  ed 
stmctoe  which  the  lung  in  this  stage  of  inflammation  com- 
m  1  y  exhibits,  when  lacerated  or  cut  into,  seems  to  favour  this 
Position  •  and  that  this  is  really  so,  m  some  cases  at  least, 
of  Se pneumonia,   has  been  demonstrated  by  Reynaud 

^^^TOf^^iMtaeoeUB:  and  it  cannot 
congestion  and  perfect  obiiteranon  o  examination 

be  denied  that  the  inference  to  b d  awn        ^  ^  ^  ^ 
of  dried  specimens  of  hepatizea  rang  *,  coagulation 
hepatization  results  from  congestio  n     <   1    1  -  ly joa 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  1 1ns  v.  e. »  ■ '  ys  |mt 

ever,  the  true  product,  oi  mlla n  m.    o    ai  -      •     ^emb]ing  it, 
the  condition  termed  hepatization  or  one  closeiy  s 
may  be  produced  independently  o    hem ,  it* aoes in 
invalidate  the  observation  oi  Reynaud,  of  the  1 
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of  the  inflammatory  products  in  the  air-cells ;  nor,  ou  the  other 
hand,  do  the  latter  observations  prove  that  in  all  cases  where 
plastic  lymph  is  poured  out,  it  is  necessarily  effused  into  the 
cells,  and  into  the  cells  alone.  Not  that  we  recur  to  the  old 
notion  of  an  intestinal  effusion,  the  fallacy  of  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Addison,  who  demonstrated  its  impossibility  by 
showing  that  there  was  none  in  the  cellular  space  into  which 
lymph  could  be  effused.  But  what  is  meant  is,  that  while  the 
lymph  is  effused  upon  the  surface  of  the  cell-wall,  i.  e.,  into  the 
cell,  the  exudation  also  takes  place  into  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  cell-wall,  as  is  the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  other  serous  membranes. 

It  is  not  of  great  practical  importance,  and  therefore  not 
consistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  work,  to  pursue  this 
question  further  ;  we  may,  therefore,  briefly  state,  as  the  result 
ol  these  seemingly  opposite  observations,  that  engorgement  of 
the  lung,  without  plastic  effusion,  may  exist  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  condition  apparently  the  same  as  that  com- 
monly described  as  red  hepatization ;  but  that  this  eneoree- 
ment,  ,f  lt  do  not  terminate  by  resolution,  is  most  frequently 
followed  by  the  extra-vascular  product  of  inflammation,  i.  L 
the  effusion  of  inflammatory  lymph  ;  this  taking  place  into  the 
air-cells  and  so  filling  them  with  plastic  lymph,  and  giving  the 
nepatizcd  lung  the  granular  appearance. 

Such  are  the  steps  by  which  the  lung  is  brought  to  the  state 

iTlrK'S:  ^'  h07evei-  ^  may  be  well  to  remark, 
that  instead  of  the  plastic  form  of  effusion  which  we  have 
described  as  producing  this  state,  we  may  have  the  effusion  of 
the  compound  or  corpuscular  lymph,  or"  lymph  in  which  there 
a  great  excess  ot  serum,  constituting  what  may  be  termed 
serous  pneumonia,  or  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  lun-  a 
condition  not  generally  recognized  by  authors,  but  of  "the 
existence  and  danger  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  ■  this 
S~  ®?pervenes  .sometimes  very  suddenly  upon  the'  first 
sutuLl  pneroma'  Seuerally  i»  Pe™ons  of  impaired  con- 
stitutions and   unsound  viscera;  at  others,  indeed,  the  »re- 

Sectiom6  be6D  S°  Sh°rt  aS  alm°8t  t0  Lave  es4ed 

When  a  portion  of  lung  has  been  brought  to  the  state  nf 
granular  hepatization,  it  may  subsequent!^  undergo^ 

■If  resolution  do  not  ensue,  the  effused  lymph  fills  the  air-cells 
and  the  mtervemng  vascular  tissue  loses  its  red  blood  and  be 

white  TZt^  ^  Wh°le  StrUCtu5e  ^^.s  become t  a  dirty 
dark  ™ hi  Sreyisli  appearance,  from  the  admixture  of  the 
dark  pulmonary  pigment.  This  is  grey  hepatization  or  the 
•tarf  stage  ol  pneumonia.    The  inflammatory  pit  now 
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begins  to  soften,  and  this  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways,  accord- 
ing as  the  case  terminates  favourably  or  unfavourably. 

In  tbe  former  case  the  albuminous  matter  softens,  and  is 
resorbed,  and  tbe  lung  returns  through  tbe  first  stage  of  en- 
gorgement to  a  state  of  health. 

If,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  disease  terminate  fatally,  tbe  softened 
albuminous  matter  assumes  tbe  form  of  pus,  constituting  what 
is  termed  purulent  or  puriform  infiltration.  This  suppuration 
does  not  take  the  shape  of  an  abscess,  which  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  tbe  pulmonary  tissue,  excepting  when  the  deposit  is  Qt 
a  strumous  or  tuberculous  character;  or  in  the  case  ot  the 
lobular  form  of  pneumonia  seen  in  connection  with  puriform 
infection.  .  , 

Sometimes  the  portion  of  lung  which  has  been  condensed  or 
consolidated  becomes  harder  and  dryer,  with  a  uniformly  dark- 
grey  colour  from  the  admixture  of  the  black  pulmonary  pigment, 
constituting  tbe  iron-grey  induration. 

We  believe  this  to  be,  in  many  instances  at  least  the  explana- 
tion of  the  iron-grey  induration :  it  is  given  with  much  ditn- 
dence,  since  Dr.  Wilks,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great 
deference,  regards  it  as  the  effect  of  an  essentially  different 
process,  namely,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tissues  of  the  lung 
the  induration  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue  gluing  the  whole  ol 
the  effective  portion  of  lung  into  one  hard  mass,  excepting 
where  it  is  traversed  by  bronchial  tubes,  which  are  drawn  out 
and  enlarged  by  the  contraction  of  tbe  fibrous  deposit,  the  proccs, 
being  gradual  and  continuous,  and  not  preceded  by  any  acute 
inflammatory  stage.     It  is  certainly  a  confirmation  of  this 
o"Son  thatythe  most  frequent  seat  of  this  chrome  cb ^anger » «m 
the  apex  of  the  lung,  whereas  acute  pneumoni a ^most  commonly 
affects  the  middle  or  lower  lobes.    It  is  howevei,  admitted 
by  all  that  tbe  chronic  pneumonia  may  be  a  sequence  ot  the 

^Having  now  described  the  different  changes  protaj  We 
lungs  by  pneumonia,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  mule rst,    1  .  1 
appreciate  the  different  symptoms,  by  which  they .axe  chamc 
tpri/ed     It  niav  be  wel    to  bear  in  mind  that  the}  aic  oi  a 
SSL^&£5£--1.  those  of  the  inflammatory -lever  result- 
ing from  the  inflammation  of  a  parenchymatous    ^,  2,  tJie 
Sfturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  ungs  bjrim  as  well  as 
of  other  organs,  resulting  from  the  lesiouofthc  former    *  x 
changes  in  the  auscultatory  phenomem ot  the  chest, 
from  the  altered  physical  condition  of  tbe  lungs.  ttended 
Pneumonia  in  the  first  stage,  and  its  ^  Ts  fever  corn- 
by  inflammatory  fever  of  an  active  cl  a. a ctei  .  I  tasj 

mences  with  rigors  and  'W^^SS^^^ 
strongly  marked  symptoms  of  febrile  reaction,  g 
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sometimes  severe  headache,  with  now  and  then  delirium,  espe- 
cially towards  night— heat  of  skin,  which  is  almost  always  of 
a  pungent  character, -a  full  and  strong,  though  sometimes 
rather  labouring,  pulse ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  somewhat 
congested,  urine  scanty  and  rather  high  coloured ;  and  there 
are  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  an  anxious  expression  and 
dusky  hue  of  countenance.  ■ 

With  these  symptoms  of  general  fever  are  those  arising  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  particular  organ ;  there  is  dyspnea,  or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  hurried  respiration,  the  painful  and  diffi- 
cult respiration  of  bronchitis  not  being  necessarily  present 
unless  that  disease  be  so  likewise  ;  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
■  pam  m  the  chest,  though  this  is  often  present,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  bronchitis  of  the  small  tubes  ;  upon  the  same  circum- 

and  quality  of  the  expectoration;  so  that  when  this  complication 
is  absent,  all  these  symptoms  may  be  wanting.  Generally 
however,  ,n  persons  of  tolerably  sound  constitution,  and  not 
very  for  advanced  m  life,  there  will  be  more  or  less  unamma- 
taon  ol  the  smaller  tubes  m  the  part  of  the  lung  affected  and 
there  will  be  pain,  or  rather  a  feeling  of  soreness  Tthe  chest 
cough  and  expectoration  of  a  remarkably  viscid  mucous  which 
is  or  the  consistence  of  thick  mucilagef  oontefaS^SS 
minute  air-bubbles,  and  adhering  so  firmly  to  the  sideHf  the 
vessel  containing  it,  that  it  may  be  inverted  without  ft?  escapi Z 

tie  X  be  °f  CVe/y  P°Ssible  C0l0U1'  ^omethles  Xft 

I  gee  white  of  egg  more  frequently  of  a  rust  colour,  and  some- 
times tinged  with  blood;  but  it  is  also  not  unfrequen ly of  a 
bnght  gamboge  yellow  colour,  or  even  bluish  or  Sish  Ji 
has  been  observed  that  in  pneumonia  the  expectoatlon  offP, 
Contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  ofSum  and  that 
tii ere  is  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  this  salt  in  Zuriue  £ 

£«efslere?L?epataZati0n  "  ™  alm°St  abseat 

freouent  ti  asc"oecl  to  the  latter  cause,  since  it  is  far  more 
;     1      than  is  observed  in  ordinary  inflammatory  fever  or 

the  exanthema  •  ,  11    "  "  &f  £  the  ^encemelt  of 

relalin  '         1  s""1('  cascs  of  albuminous  urine  *  T\Z 

me  lung,,  has  not  yet  been  explained;  whether  it 
*  TUs  symptom  was  flrst  po)nted       ^  importance  ^  ^ 
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depends  upon  an  increased  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  .calling 
for  an  increased  generation  of  it,  and  consequent  increased 
evolution  of  heat  in  the  extreme  circulation ;  or  whether  the 
inflamed  lung,  excreting  less  than  its  usual  quantity  of  this  gas, 
there  is  less  heat  rendered  latent  by  its  evolution  in  the  air- 
passages,  has  not  been  shown  ;  the  latter  supposition  is,  how- 
ever more  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  organs. 
(2  )  'The  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  liver  often  giving 
rise  to  some  degree  of  jaundice  :  this  probably  arises  from  en- 
gorgement of  the  hepatic  cavas,  and  consequently  ot  the  portal 
vessels,  from  the  impediment  to  the  pulmonic  circulation  :  it  is 
said  indeed,  to  belong  more  especially  to  pneumonia  ot  the 
right  side  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  must  be  the  result  rather  ot 
contiguity  than  functional  relationship. 

The  local  or  auscultatory  sign  which  characterizes  this  stage 
of  the  disease,  is  a  dry  crackling  sound  accompanying  each  act 
of  respiration,  but  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  termination  of 
the  inspiration.    Various  similitudes  have  been  found  for  this 
sound  :  it  lias  been  compared  to  the  noise  produced  by  throwing 
salt  upon  red-hot  coals;  but  it  is  best  imitated,  as  observed  by 
Dr  Williams,  by  the  sound  which  any  one  makes  by  rubbing  a 
lock  of  his  own  hair  near  the  ear  between  his  thumb  and  fingers 
Several  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  phenomenon  :  some 
have  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  air  tough 
the  viscid  secretion  in  the  cells  and  the  forma  on  o f  very 
minute  air-bubbles  in  them;  others,  with  certainly  not  less 
probability,  have  ascribed  it  to  the  expanding  of  the  cells,  the 
vail *  of which  have  been  rendered  more  stiff  by  the  tumescence 
Li  more  adhesive  by  the  small  quantity  of  viscid  secretion 
upon  their  surface.    Be  this  as  it.  may,  it  is 
this  sound  fwhich  we  shall  denominate  generally  a  crepitation 
and  dSSh  particularly  as  dry  crep tati on  or  p— mc 

Sther^ 

Z  is  in  process^  return  to  its  nahua  1  ogjto     uq  fresb 

without  liquid,  the  rales  or  ratties  which  are  pr  , 
and  liquids  in  tubes;  and  we  now  have  to ^do  witb  op  of 

or  crackling,  which  f»^SiSS^SJSm>g  by  on- 
membranes  winch  are  eithei  itmn u  altered  secretion, 

gestion,  or  then-  surfaces  more  a,  1  -  ■  .{    m  1lu. 

these  crepitations  may  be  dry  oi  moist. 
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present  case  we  have  a  dry  crepitation,  winch,  when  not  masked 
t>y  other  sounds,  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  when  once  it  lias 
been  heard.  It  generally  happens  that  this  crepitation  is  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  of  the  sounds  arising  from  bronchitis 

r>  event™ if  ^T'  h°^Ver'  d°  not  in  ordin£UT  cases 

ever  t  a    •  ^crepitation.    It  is  important,  how- 

Idi  f'^r1'1"^1'8'1011  from  a  fiue  bronchial  rattle, 
Isely  simuLtSt.1    'C     Ctl°a  b°th  °f  ****  ^  ^ 

thiT?h™<aStime  thel'e  V10  di™tio11  >'>i  the  resonance  of 
to  prevent  thPP^UST'  Le  CeUs  not  bdn-  snfficently  closed 
to  prevent  their  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  air 
The  signs,  then,  which  belong  essentially  to  the  first  sta^e  of 
pneumonia  ^e-inflammatorffever.-pirngent  heat  of skin 
dry  crepitation  without  loss  of  resonance  on  pe ■ u  sion  wS 

^^SinSe-f^  KSt^tS 

fatil  in  flu  tt  CUatur°ed-    rhe  disease  also  sometimes  proves 

luni'Lvf18  furnl'3lled  hY  auscultation  arc  very  different  •  the 

their  pass  nT all  AlL  +ri  ?8  011  Percussi°n,  the  sound  of 
tawC^SSni^SSJ™  beC°Ta  T,iblc»  and  ^  hear 
foonchophonT^i^^^ 

heard  must  d, ,,,  ,  '  ^  7  w,"ch  these  sounds  maybe 
Bohdated  porS r^A?"  h0  C0^Mit7°f  the  con! 
con,,lid;,(  „,        ,     ■  1       ,S  Qear  the  surface;  if  the 

trough  iWltaSfrf^SS*?  l0bUleS'  herea^Siere 
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phony,  though  the  latter  is  scarcely  ever  audible  without  the 
former.  In  ordinary  acute  pneumonia,  however,  it  almost 
always  happens  that  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  surface  ; 
thus  we  have  in  its  second  stage  both  tubular  breathing  and 
bronchophony.  As,  however,  the  consolidation  of  the  lung 
renders  audible  the  passage  of  the  air  along  the  bronchial  tubes, 
which  could  not  be  heard  independently  of  it,  so  in  the  same 
way  it  gives  an  increased  distinctness  to  the  bronchial  rattles, 
which  often  become  under  these  circumstances  remarkably 
characteristic  signs.  .       ,,  , 

We  have  noticed,  already,  that  lymph  effused  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  may  be  either  of  the  fibrinous  or  co=ular 
kind,  and  also  that  it  may  vary  as  regards  the  pi •oportion  be- 
tween its  different  constituents.  And  there  is  good  reasou Jbr 
believing  that  effusion  of  serum  containing  but  a small ^^propor- 
tion of  fibrine  or  corpuscles,  sometimes  takes  place  suddenly 

ate  sS£  -s'S-HB  s£ 

by  orthopnoea-a  feeble,  quick,  and  sometimes  suffocative 
by  much  the  same  symptoms  ^^^^'^t^  previous 
bronchitis,  from  which  it  is  to  be  d  isti ngu £ e me  r 

Sr8 Kg^n owever  so  well  marked  as  m  consok- 
dation;  and  a  moist  or  soft  crepitetiou  of  the 

When  the  disease  goes  on,f^aabegS  of  their  adven- 
affected  portion  of  the  lung  ^Xe^Tof%i6  organ,  the 
titious  contents  without  injury  to ^tongue  more 
respiration  becomes  less  ^J£"^gJn  SreaSes,  ami  has 
natural;  the  hectic  subsides,  the  ^P^^^us ;  the  dulness, 
less  the  character  of  pus,  am  mo u  tl, d  ot  muc 
tubular  breathing,  and  bvonchopl  oi.n  ,  ^  v,  e 
tation,  gradually  disappear  and  are  ^ucceec  ^  ^ 
respiratory  murmur  or  here  ™^  of  the  lung 

tation  ,-<;/■  crepitant  redux)  befoic  the  neaii  j 
is  restored. 
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When  consolidation  has  taken  place,  and  the  disease  advances, 
the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  change  in  the  kings  is,  com- 
monly the  grey  hepatization  :  this  may  lead  to  a  return  to  the 
natural  state,  or  to  the  puriform  infiltration.  The  general  symp- 
toms which  attend  puriform  infiltration  are  principally  those  of 

™l  P0WeJ'  aud  a?tivity  in  the  feve1' !  tlle  lattei -of  which 
assumes  more  of  a  remittent  or  hectic  character;  the  pulse 
becomes  soft  and  the  skin  generally  cooler,  though  there  are  at 

S  J \Z  aIld,  some,lmes  g^zed,  and  the  whole  con- 

dition ot  the  patient  betokens  a  tendency  to  exhaustion.  There 

pu  ifoXtinoi?'  With  Bf^oofauM  -pcctoraiion  of  a 
puiitoim  character,  commonly  presenting  the  nummular  abear- 
ance, though  sometimes  it  looks  like  uniform  pus  tMs  expecto- 
ration has  generally  either  a  very  offensive  feet id  odour  or  a 
peculiar  earthy  one.  The  stethoscopic  signs  are  w' what 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  c Wes  SS>  n  in 
the  lung;  naf  eiv>  a  moist  cre  j  with  dtdnefs  Tubular 

breathing  and  bronchophony.-the  three  latter,  hTi  W 
much  less  distinct  than  in  consolidation  g 
It  generally  happens,  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
disease   akes  an  opposite  course,  the  tissue  of  S'  lmS  be 

assuming  a  pinkish  colour  from  the  JKSerf 'hlS  'Z 

f  attended  fj^i^X^^Z^  &  ^ 

ril«  by  the  pleSs  dml  n      i"  rentred  adhereut  t0 
any  large  £  S  ht^n  a»d  .frequently  dilates 

that  the recurrence  of  th?U i  ■{ S  '  lt'\at  tlle  S:ime  rime 
ceptible  of  sS  dHatition  ^  tLe  tube  more  ™>- 

intot  ffof  Z'nm°Sl  <-~',->-bs,rved  when  the  lung  passes 

**.  whfch  hlsTnfo  tiAS  Mt"  °f  the 

tiu.o  a  rapid  fai  ,  £ f  .<?.do.ur'  and  ttt  the  same 
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Having  already  given  the  principal  symptoms,  both  local 
and  general  by  which  pneumonia  is  accompanied,  we  may  con- 
fine our  remarks  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  to  the  means 
of  distm°Toislimg  it  from  those  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
be  confounded  :  and  here  it  may  be  observed  that  pneumonia 
in  its  most  ordinary  form  is  not  pneumonia  in  its  most  simple 
form,  and  that  the  cough,  expectoration  and  pam  m  the  chest 
which  commonly  accompany  it,  and  which  are  generally  the 
symptoms  by  which  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  directed 
to  the  chest,  but  which,  in  reality,  belong  more  to  the  capillary 
bronchitis,  which  accompanies  the  pneumonia,  than  to  the 
pneumonia  itself,  are  consequently  absent  when  he  disease 
arrears  in  its  most  simple  form ;  m  which  case  it  can  only  be 
d  ' te ct  -d  by  a  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  by  auscultation. 
Thelmportant  point,  then,  to  be  borne  m  mind  ,s,  that  pneu- 
monia may  occur  without  those  more  obvious  signs  which 
commonly  received  as  indicative  ot  its  presence,  and  that 
we  "tok  diverted  from  our  examination  ol  the  chest  by 

tb$i,e' di'^es  for  which  pneumonia  is  most  liable  to  be  mis- 
ta£u  uudeTthese  circumstances  are  continued  ever  and  certain 
taken  unaei  uiese  distinguished  by  the 

St?iSS?5  tbecount^ancc,  which,  though  congested, 
greater  ai  xi   >  different  from  the  stupid  apathy 

a  Lb,  though  soon  ^f^^^^Ld  with  a 
also  presents  an  important  drfferen bei  o^^^  rf 
whitish  fur,  unlike  what  is i  obse rvea  in  diagnosis  is 

fever.    A  most  important  aid  in  t Hi oiten  a  fa 

r  wi^piS^iffi*  stages 

in  all  cases  in  which JBna  jemdg  ^/Ser  diseases,  but 

attention  to  the  condition  of ^the  ™»Sn        ^  sometimes  com- 

A^^^^^^tSS^  i^nse  pain  of 
meuces,  especial  y  m  tl  e youu        j  ^ 
the  head,  which  is  very  likely,  d ? there  oe  ^  ^  ^ 

the  chest,  to  divert  ^^^ror  may  arise  from  the  disease 
la  old  persons,  agam  the  au  y  .lehmun 
commencing  with  active  del mum,  symptoms 
tremens  :  in  children,  again,  we  ma)  nave 
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of  disease,  but  such  as  seem  to  belong  rather  to  hydrocephalus 
than  pneumonia;  though  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  latter 
class  of  subjects  the  two  diseases  may  often  be  associated.  In 
all  these  difficulties  the  pungent  heat  of  skin  is  a  great  aid 
and  should  suggest  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  chest  •' 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  commencement  of 
simple  pneumonia,  when  from  the  period  of  the  disease  there 
is i  no  loss  of  resonance  to  guide  us,  the  crepitation  is  often 
not  readily  heard,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make 
me  patient  take  a  very  deep  inspiration,  at  the  termination 
con  Jh  h  imay  generally  be  detected  ;  or  to  ask  him  to 
insphation         g  18  generally  preceded  by  such  an 

In  the  commencement  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  which  is  the 

oTskinir  Wh;°h  !*  T I1"  miSta^  f°r  b--hitis  the  state 
be  added fi  T  6d  ^! >  aQ  ™P°rtailt  g^de,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  dry  crepitation,  and  the  character  of  the  expec- 
toration already  described.    In  the  more  advanced  stages  of 

should  lender  such  a  mistake  improbable.  The  nneumomV 
crepita turn,  and  the  absence  of  the  stitch  in  the  slle  ™  - 
tmgursh  early  pneumonia  from  early  pleurisy :  but  the  dSno  is 

pleS  thTT™  that  S  aiVaUCGd  t0  ^nsolidatioS  and 
pleurisy  that  has  gone  on  to  effusion  is  not  so  easy :  there  is 

othprf?rmlngaP/0g1U01sis  in  a  case  of  Pnenmonia,  as  of  every 
other  disease  attended  with  danger,  we  must  keep  steadidv  n 
view  the  modes  of  fatal  termination,  as,  by  so  do  in"  we  Lll 
more .readily  detect  the  signs  which  indicate  such  a  reS 
Pneumonia  is  not  often  fatal  in  the  first  stage  ;  it  may  banner,' 
no  doubt,  that  even  at  this  period  of  the  disease  the  exteii  t  ot  tl o 
ung  evol  ved  may  be  such  as  to  cause  death  by  apncea  01  t  e 
the  inflammation  such  as  to  be  fatal ^^by  syncope 
conr,n  thoaf    flStated.a  belief'  1,1  which>  P^haps,  all  may  £ 

P^IZft of  the  1uif  sometimes  proves  55£ 

into  o  J „?  tc  •  •  engorgement  passing,  almost  suddenly 
mto  one  of  effusion  mto  the  substance  of  the  lung  •  cons  itiS 

Sncea  Tat017  dr°PSy  °f  the  °rgaB'  and  ca"si 4 bf 
-  ^ath  takef  pSfT ^iffe^MS 
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sometimes  ensues  very  rapidly,  especially  in  a  subject  previously 
in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  the  patient  may  die  m  tins 
manner  within  a  week. 

When  however,  the  danger  arising  from  a  tendency  to  apncea 
bas  been  escaped,  the  affected  portion  of  lung  frequently  passes 
into  the  state  of  puriform  infiltration,  in  which  case  death  from 
sinking,  or  a  tendency  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  is  to  be 
apprehended.  n  n 

The  prognosis,  then,  of  pneumonia  is  to  be  founded  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  severity  of  the  attack,  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  the  fatal  termination  which 
we  have  described,  and  upon  the  constitution,  age,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances in  the  condition  of  the  patient,  amongst  which  are 
to  be  included  complications  with  other  diseases 

When  the  patient  is  seen  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  is  of  moderately  good  constitution,  and  the  inflammation 
not  very  extensive,  especially  if  only  one  lung  be  involved ;  we 
may  entertain  a  good  hope  of  a  favourable  termination  If, 
however  the  patient  be  advanced  m  life,  or  of  generally  un- 
sound constitution,  if  the  inflammation  appear  to  aftect  a  great 
Portion  of  the  lung,  and  still  more,  if  both  lungs  are  involved,  ox 
&  there  exist  extensive  bronchitis,  or  disease  of  any  other  im- 
portant organ,  the  danger  is  great.  And  even  in  the  fiibt  stage 
of  pneumonia  if  there  be  delirium  or  great  oppression  of  the 
ne  "  system,  and  if  the  respiration  be  burned  the  counte- 
nance livid  the  pulse  very  frequent  and  small,  and  the  tongue 
Sosed  to  become  brown  and  dry,  we  may  apprehend  death 
bv  sink  n  °  or  apncea,  or  rather  by  a  complication  of  both 

cbsease  a  moist  ana  w<       i    ^  diminished  hardness,  of 

the  inflammation,  and  ot  the  piogiesb  01  i 
nTiTdSi°of  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appearance  of 
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the  expectoration  in  regard  to  the  prognosis  ;  though  perhaps 
as  jJr.  Addison  observes,  more  is  due  to  the  ease  and  freedom 
witn  which  it  is  excreted  :  the  sputa  losing  their  very  viscid  and 
tenacious  character,  when  there  are  other  signs  of  the  retrocession 
ol  the  disease,  show  that  but  little  remains  but  the  bronchitis  ■ 
the  appearance  of  a  little  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter  is  bv 
no  means  an  unfavourable  sign  ;  but  the  sudden  suppression  of 
t  ie  expectoration  is  a  very  alarming  circumstance,  and  indicates 
eitnei  great  exhaustion  or  complete  closure  of  the  air-cells 
through  a  great  extent  of  the  lungs. 

JtJm?*?  advanced  Periorl  of  the  disease  the  presence  of 
stand  tfcit  ™  °fwa  mosV'tfeusive  ear%  oclo«'->  &  a  circuni- 
necessaSv  «  &  excite  great,  anxiety,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  sign.     It  indicates,  in  conjunction  with 

ft  ,T?iTS  Wh'Ch  haVe  beeu  aheady  pointed  out  (p.  237 
the  probable  occurrence  of  the  softening  down  into  pus  of 

poss Svt  Y?MmS  f.°Sed  thB  air-CelIs    This  change  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  part ;  but  as 
here  is  much  greater  probability  of  the  substance  of  the  W 

at  the  salneT110^  f        B^^n,  and  breaking  eft 
at  the  same  time,  or,  what  is  even  more  likely  of  the  n»W« 
powers  giving  way  during  the  process,  it  bespeaks  a  t  ' 
tical  condition.    In  this  state  of  things  our  prognosis  th nv 
upon  the  whole  unfavourable/  must  depend  upon  the  consl 
Atonal  powers  of  the  patient.    If  the  tongue  be  tolerab v 

he  rw,  stethoscopie  signs  of  disorganization,  but  on 

mor<   r     °i    f  S        S?lt  crePltation  may  remain,  and  still 

Ke  t  n  th,  ,  n'  glV6 ,PlaC6  °  the  dly  ^P^tion  we  may 
uupc  mat  tne  process  of  cure  is  Koine  on  safrlv    T-TOI.Q  i  J 

SSb?-  bUt  Watch  the  -pectoiXntS;  co^s  otertTe" 

J  S  n  dlmi!lutlr  °f  thc  fcetor-  alld  of  the  proportion 
«  e  utV  leXPfCt01'atl0D,'  and  s"bsequently  of  the  quantity  of 
KS2^£eB,.are  fa™urable  «gns  ;  but  if  they  becefme 

bS [  have  no  thf  rfummuS  T"""  &  ^  °V  gre^sh  ^ 
homogeneous  mat  ™  ™  • *  aPPef^Pce.  but  run  into  one 
sloughLro  the  1, J0;™^  mf0r  tljat  denization,  or  even 
tongue  becom7l  '  '  g°mf  °n\  and  lfat  t]lc  s^e  time  the 
feebTe?and 7  there  oe  d  ?  ^\?e  Pulse  ***  and 
u...l  increasing  dvm™     -  '     '  W      mM  delation 

be  apprehe0Idthe  lungs,  commonly  with  tubercular  deposit,  may 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  oi 
active  plastic  pneumonia  in  previously  healthy  subjects  are  the 
direct  result  of  severe  exposure  to  cold,  though  in  some  and 
those,  too,  of  the  most  intractable  character,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  disease  is  set  up  by  the  presence 
of  a  poison  in  the  blood  :  thus  it  often  occurs  to  all  appe~ 
spontaneously  when  the  depurating  action  of  the  kidneys  is 
arrested  bv  disease  of  those  organs;  as  well  as  m  persons  in 
whom there  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  unhealthy  condition  of 
Se  blood  from  olher  causes  ;  it  occurs,  also,  in  the  pi ^ogress  of 
disease  depending  upon  a  morbid  poison,  as  measl es . 'nflucn^. 
aud  tvDhus  fever.    Pneumonia  may  also  be  excited  by  an  111 
Son  of  a  more  direct  character,  as  when  it  supervenes  upon 
S:i:    o™  flet  up  by  the  accidental  admiss.on  mte ,  Ihe 
lungs  of  substances  which  irritate  mechanically,  01  oi  acrid 

gaAs*an  instance  of  the  supervention  of  pneumonia  upon  the 
presence  of  a  morbid  poison  in  the  blood   we  must  not  omit 
o  n™  that  form  already  alluded  to,  which  occurs  apparency 

"ZTwhat  has  been  already  said  of  the  various  effects ,  of 
pneumonia  upon  the  tissue  of  toe  lung ■  and  of  the  jfferent 

same  or  different  th  t  we  had  suf- 

cases.  Having  said  this,  we  sh™'™^  or  mis- 

flciently  made  in 
represented,  had  it  not  been  that  pueumon 

great  measure  the  point  of  attack  br those,  nt 

time  for  the  treatment  of  inte  ua  ^n™^^verlooking  or 
wrong,  as  applicable  to  f^™^  Sers  have  par- 
disregardmg  the  iact,  JJ^;?™"  ^  use  of  such  measures 
ticularly  insisted  upon  t he ■  res  Jictm  j °     ti     und  a  certain 

Ti&e^oftto  oonstitulioMl  powOT.  ot  p„- 

>if!oS  SKH  J * * 
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firm,  the  treatment  should  be  antiphlogistic— that  is  to  sav 
the  recumbent  position  should  be  enforced,  and  the  patient 
restncted  to  the  use  of  farinaceous  diet,  with  the  adSon 
where  there  are  any  signs  of  debility,  of  some  light  animal 
broth :  the  temperature  of  his  apartment  should  be  kept  Si 
formly  and  moderately  warm ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  eZ 
action  of  the  lungs  should  be  insured  by  careful  yentilatiorf 
o  arranged  as  not  to  expose  the  patient  to  any  current  of 

propril  y  o?ebLqreSti0UT  fiTSt  must  *e  as  S  the 

p  opnety  of  bleeding.    In  this  we  must  be  guided  bv  tho 

pujrai     it  the  skin  be  hot,  the  tongue  white  and  the  n,ilao 
Wand  notcornpressible,  the  patient  may  and  ougM  to  be  ffi 

™SePfsS?ie  f  ?d  rily  oomWssed,Wding  a8  a 
E? T     niie,  is  inexpedient,  and  even  dangerous  and  ou<H  it  rmt 

fs dec  K     and+f  aPParent]y  """"I  constitution.  VS 

posers  Btttttw;  fa 
fess^assfc  seuS!B 

and  larger  vessels,  which  we  have  aheidvTn  Q9?  !  ^°art' 
as  applicable  to  inflammation  Sneral  Tut^so  iJZ^  ^ 

StaeS S°me  '°Sto0eS  ttere  ™U  *°  »  -eed  oi "father 

MMW^h^Il^u-11".^90  performed,  md  Iepe.ted  „ 
towel,  \     J??'  objE0t  fs  10  "eoure  »  free  em™2,„ 3 • «, 
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"Lure  *S \t  be  rcW«  if  the  tofl—tioa  staU  o.»- 

employment,  and  that  m  no  case  ou0m  u         i  f 
because  the  patient  has  P?~ ^X^uSaSe  have 
years  past  the  cases  in  w  nc^  Weedmg  has  been  ] ^  ^  ^ 

the  less  applicable  when  such  case,  do  occu  to 

Before  q^^^JSS^SSto  the  abstraction 
the  cautions  which  we  have  atteaaj  0  tioa  in  general 

of  blood,  m  speaking  ot  ^taent  oj  inn  ^  ^_ 

(pp.  94-105),  and  more J^g^J, ^  Lflammation  having 
pressed  that  a  partial  u Wei  "  *  ™e  where  it  has  after- 
taken  place  after  blood  U-itmgjnthos^ca^  unfavourable 
wards  extended,  and  given  rise  to  °  had  n0  ill  effect, 

character,  is  no  proof  that  th    I ^ m  termination. 

since  it  may  have  ^sfsefv^n^X  demand  our  consideration 
The  remedies  winch,  next  m  order,  dema  ^  ^ 

al-e  antimony,  calomel   and  opium     1-    0  q{  ^ 

been  much  recommended  hy  h  physicians,  many 

Continent,  more  P^^egn%3y  upon  it,  for  the  cure 
of  whom  are  m  the  habit  ot  le  ym  th  "  Commend  is  to  give 
of  pneumonia.    The  practice  which  they  ^  ^ 

it,  in  doses,  oommencing  at  bowels  ensues,  after 

increased  till  irritation  of  ^«  ^^monly  termed  a  tolerance 
whichif  itbe  pemstedm,  what  i  commo ou^  ^ 

will  be  established    The  late  vt.  x  {n  doseS)  com- 

inthe  habit  of  ac humiste ^/guardecl  by  a  few 
mencing  with  one-third  °f  *  ^nfiXwhich  last  was  omitted  if 
]Uinims°of  tincture  of  J^\^\Z  dose  of  the  antimony 
no  signs  of  ^^^fT'  ached  two  grains.  Now  from  the 
gradually  increased  *n  itmolwa  wg  q{      q  t 

Lplanation  which  has  already  be^  giv  vf  ^  this, 
of  antimony  on  inflammation,  it  mi  nr  ulto 

?L  first  stage  ^^^Z^^  *  mos1  ^ 
state  of  consolidation the  ant™  in  practice.    In  t 

remedy;  and  such  is  found  to  do  ™  d  f,    patient  he 
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or  hour  and  a  half,  will  often  be  sufficient  to  check  the  disease 
in  general,  the  antimony  acts  best  when  it  does  nof  excite  vomit- 
ing; and,  indeed  the  tolerance  which  is  found  to  exist  of  these 
of      Sf  NTf  b6  Called  m?derate  when  ^mpared  with  those 

m-onH,JvUntC  \  plT?Ians'  18  of  itself  a  ancient  evidence  of  the 
propriety  ol  its  exhibition. 

orIttl,^lHh°TeVer'  lmppen  tuat  the  Simony  will  not  be  borne, 
it  -  and  \h  JlTaSe  procee'!s  t0  the  second  stage  in  defiance  of 
1  ,',  arfo,e'.  :t  13  necessary  to  be  provided  with  another 
remedy  less  irritating,  and  of  which  the  operation  will  be  ap  o- 

a  remedv  wJ  fiCO'lsollckltl011  ^  "ay  have  taken  place.  Such 
t ,  Tfiy  T  ?ad  1,1  mercu»7-   Accordingly  it  will  be  generaUv 
h e  form^  «  ePn1niCf  l°  "alomel  andfphun ^ 

t  ,i™      i  already  ^commended  (F.  3  or  4)  twice  or 

tiu  ce  a  day,  at  the  same  time  the  antimony  is  be t  £ 
which  may  be  given  in  small  doses  in  the  intervals  according  tn 

of  ineumonrrtifX'he0?'^^16"^  ^  "W  t&  ^<*« 
consolidation,  when  fttolW^  ^  Proceed^  to 
comes  much  heater  ^  2  ?  °'  gating  the  disease  be- 
check  the  pr™  of  Thi  ^flfF  T  obJec*m^t  still  be  to 
Possible,  resolution  oil  lufla™tl0°.  and  bring  about,  if 
^^SSmT^A^^0^  the  absorPtion  of  the  inflam 
the  occurrence  nf  £  «  so  do.ng,  we  must  endeavour  to  prevent 
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ing  the  powers  of  life';  where,  however,  there  is  still  consider- 
able heat  of  skin,  with  a  hard  pulse,  it  may  be  ventured  on, 
especially  if  there  be  dry  crepitation,  still  to  be  heard.  As  a 
o-eneral  rule,  however,  it  will  be  a  safer  and  not  less  eflicacious 
practice,  to  take  a  few  ounces  of  blood  by  cupping  from  over 
the  inflamed  part  of  the  lungs,  and  repeat  the  operation  should 
the  disease  continue  to  extend  ;  but  even  this  is  not  to  be  done, 
if  the  pulse  be  compressible. 

Our  next  object  should  be  to  promote  the  absorption  ot  the 
effused  lymph,  which  has  caused  the  consolidation  Now, 
for  this  purpose  we  cannot  look  for  much  assistance  from  the 
antimony  ;  but,  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down 
fpp  107—1U),  we  may  hope  a  great  deal  from  the  use  ol  mer- 
curv  The  French  physicians,  indeed,  recommend  the  tartar- 
emetic  even  in  this  stage,  but  the  practice  is  not  generally 
adopted  by  those  of  this  country.  As  in  the  first  we  recom- 
mended the  combination  of  calomel  in  moderate  doses  with  the 
antimony,  so  in  the  second  stage  the  combination  of  a  little 
antimony  with  the  calomel  is  found  to  be  the  most  successful 
treatment,  and  to  these  opium  is  to  be.  added,  to  a  lay )  irnta- 
tion,  and  to  prevent  the  calomel  running  off  by  the  bowels 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding,  then,  is  to  admin  ster  the  pi 
(F  3  or  4)  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  m  the  interval ^abou 
fifteen  minims  of  antimonial  wine  m  a  mixture  (F  o).  At  this 
rferiod  of  the  disease,  a  blister  may  be  applied  with  good  effect 
and  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  This  treatment 
Xuld  be  continued  until  there  is  evidence  of  the  subsidence  of 
t  ^d  ease  to  the  diminution  of  the  dyspncoa,  and  in  the  occiir- 

sbs±t«b  r  ssi^  - 

diminish  the.—ty  of  the  ca tome  or  to  substitete  for  it  Jo 
or  three  ^^Xe^j  Xhfch  ought  also  to  he  with- 

by  the  respiratory  murmur  ot  A™,  affected 
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preparation  for  a  few  days,  when,  if  there  be  no  symptoms  of  any 
return  of  the  consolidated  lung,  towards  its  healthy  condition, 
the  mercury  should  be  discontinued,  in  which  case  the  counter- 
lrntation  should  be  repeated;  and  the  mixture  of  extract  of 
conium  (F.  23)  be  employed,  to  which,  if  there  be  but  little 
cough,  about  a  grain  and  a  half  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
added ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quina  may 
be  given  three  times  daily.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this 
stage  we  may  have  the  iron-grey  induration  supervene— a  result 
wnich,  although  not  amounting  to  a  perfect  cure,  places  the 
patient  m  comparative  safety,  as  no  fresh  disorganization  is 
iiJiely  to  ensue  until  he  is  exposed  to  some  fresh  exciting  cause 
ot  the  disease  :  and,  consequently,  it  will  be  more  desirable  to 
lavour  this  result  by  avoiding  every  cause  of  irritation,  and 
gently  supporting  the  patient's  strength,  than  to  run  any  risk  of 
inducing  suppuration  by  efforts  to  procure  absorption,  espe- 
cia  ly  by  the  excessive  use  of  mercury.    Patients,  who  have 
undergone  this  permanent  change  in  a  portion  of  lung,  have 
not  uncommonly  a  pale  doughy,  and  rather  anEemic  appearance 
We  have  now  described  the  treatment  which  has  been  most 
generally  employed  in  the  first  and  second  stages  of  pneumo^a 
and  which  we  believe  to  be  most  applicable  to  the  dfsease Tn  its 
more  sthenic  form  ;  but  we  have  before  casually  remarked  and 
we  would  again  draw  more  particular  attention  to  the  fact  for 

"ttTv:tBVe  "  t0  +b6),that  lhis  f01'm  0f  PnennJfc  ha  Veen 
ot  late  years  comparatively  rare,  and  that  in  by  far  the  greater 

f«i°v  zsr of  i?flTn  ation  of  the  *»* as  at  pSS 

frequently  to  be  met  with,  so  active  a  treatment  is  seldom  re- 
quired, and  is  frequently  injurious.  The  cases  to  wh  ch  we 
allude  are  those  in  which  the  pulse  is  soft,  and  the  tongue  not 
so  white  as  m  the  more  active  form  of  the  disease  but  ratW 

E£S3*  t0  afBb  01  Hght  brown-    Yet  ^  t™'the  exSc 
tea  ion  is  as  characteristic,  and  the  stethoscopic  signs  as  well 
marked  as  m  those  in  which  the  inflammation  i  mofe  activT 
ol™  i  Perceived  at  once  that  according  to  the  rules 

fiSLw*  C°TD'  deplet01-y  0r  rechlcin?  treatment    s  here 

onlfis  bWdin  1  We  W°Uld1  g°  6Ven  feth^  and  add>  that  not 
only  is  bleeding  dangerous,  but  that  antimony  is  too  depressing 

n  n  ,  L  i  ,  6  b63t  1plttn  of  treatment  will  be  found  to  consist 
■  "^regulated  temperature,  and  ventilation,  as  already 

enjoined,  and  the  use  of  salines  and  very  gentle  mercurials  ?nd 

"'out.    in  iathei  more  active  attacks  we  have  of  late 
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several  times  used  the  bicarbonate  of  potass,  in  scruple  closes, 
every  four  or  sis  hours,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  too,  ammonia  should  be  early  administered  ;  and 
■when  the  pulse  becomes  very  soft,  about  half  an  ounce  of  wine, 
or  a  quarter  of  an  ouuce  of  brandy,  should  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours. 

In  the  stage  of  threatened  puriform  infiltration,  our  object  must 
be  to  carry,  if  possible,  the  patient  through  a  process  of  cure, 
which,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  attended  with  consi- 
derable danger  :  this  danger  arising  from  the  texture  of  the 
lun<*  becoming  involved  in  the  softening  which  is  going  on  in 
the°effused  lymph,  and  the  whole  mass  breaking  down  together. 
The  object  of  the  practitioner,  then,  in  such  cases,  should  be 
to  allay  irritation,  and  support  the  strength  of  the  patient :  tor 
this  purpose  a  bland  nutritious  diet  is  essential;  good  beef-tea 
and  fish,  or  poultry  or  game  when  procurable,  are  good  articles 
of  diet ;  and  where  there  is  not  great  heat  of  skin,  and  the 
appetite  tolerably  good,  a  little  mutton.    Beer,  or  wine  and 
water,  or  wine  may  also  be  allowed,  their  effects  being  carefully 
watched.    The  bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  if  the  skin  be 
moist,  and  there  be  no  diarrhoea,  the  mixture  (P.  29)  *  will  be 
of  use.    When,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  irritability  ol 
the  bowels,  the  acid  must  be  omitted  and  about  five sot -six 
grains  of  gesquicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  added     it  there  be 
much  flushing  at  night,  with  perspirations  towards  morning,  the 
bark  or  quinine  may  be  of  service  provided  there  be  no  F»th«i 
of  skin  in  the  intervals.    A  good  form  in  such  cases  s  he  1 
(F  30)  t    The  recovery  of  the  patient  may  be  forwarded  when 
his  strength  admits  of  it,  by  a  removal  into  a  pure  butmddmr 
he  must  also  continue  every  precaution  as  to  his  mode  of  hying 
and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold,  for  bo  ne  time  afta  he 
disease  has  apparently  ceased,  which  may  1  e  known  by  the 
pus  disappearing  from  the  expectoration,  and  the  return  of ^the 
smindR  of  healthv  respiration  in  the  inflamed  part,  by  IUl  patiem; 
eettine  fleS strength,  and  his  natural  complexion,  and  the 
gbte ^resurSng  its  ordinary  frequency.    When  the  tissue  of  the 

*  (29)  E.  Acid.  nit.  rn_  iv. 

Acid  Hydrochlorici,  «\.  vnj. 
Est.  (  onii,  gr.  xij— sv. 
Ext  Sarzie.  5  5S- 
Syrup.  Aurant.  J  ss. 

An  purse,  5  iiiss.    Misce.  . 
Sumat  part.  3iam  ter  die  \  or  infusion  of  baric  may  be  used  as  a  vemclc  in- 
stead  of  water. 

t  (30)  RQutae  Disulphat.  gr.  iss.-ij. 
Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  ss. 
Ext.  Conli,  gr.  ij.  ss.  Miscc. 
l>'t  l'il  ter  sa'piusve  qiiolld.  sumena. 
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lung  with  the  effused  lymph  breaks  down  into  suppuration,  the 
case  approaches  very  closely  to  one  of  phthisis,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

When  a  portion  of  inflamed  lung  becomes  gangrenous,  which 
may  generally  be  known  by  the  intolerably  fcetid  smell  of  the 
breath  and  expectoration,  the  case  is  nearly  hopeless ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  recovery  does  sometimes  take 
place  under  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  as  wine,  bark,  ammonia, 
and  £ether. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  pneumonia  and  its 
treatment,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  details  of  the  latter 
are  not  strictly  applicable  in  every  particular  to  the  greater 
number  of  cases  in  which  we  have  to-do  with  pneumonia  of 
some  form  or  other;  the  fact  being  that  simple  acute  sthenic 
pneumonia  is  by  no  means  a  common  disease.  Dr.  Watson 
states  that  he  rarely  meets  with  more  than  five  or  six  cases  in  a 
year,  and  in  a  vast  amount  of  disease  the  author  of  the  present 
work  rarely  finds  more.  Pneumonia  is,  nevertheless,  a  disease 
the  consideration  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  since 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervening  upon  some  pre-existing 
lesion  is  an  affair  of  everyday  occurrence.  It  is  set  up  bv  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  tubes  in  bronchitis",  and 
by  the  irritation  of  the  tubercles  in  phthisis,  in  the  progress  of 
which  it  plays  a  very  important  part.  It  is  brought  on  bv  the 
pulmonic  symptoms  arising  from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  it  is 
excited  by  the  state  of  the  blood  in  diseases  of  the  various 
depurating  organs,  especially  of  the  kidneys.  In  all  these 
different  cases  the  directions  which  have  been  given  for  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  will  require  to  be  modified  according 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  ° 

There  is  one  form  of  pneumonia  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  extreme  instance  of  that  condition  in  which  the  active  anti- 
phlogistic measures  applicable  to  the  acute  sthenic  affection  are 
not  admissible  and  in  which  the  very  opposite  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  found  the  most  successful;  this  is  commonly  known  as 

&  riff  I  nT]oma-  TJlel'e  m^  be  some  ^esti°i  whether 
this  disease  belongs  more  to  continued  fever,  or  to  ordinary 

Ef2n!  1   feGd'  T»\  Gemai1  PtfWogWi  are  of^opS 
that  the  deposit  m  the  lung  is  that  which  we  have  already 
spoke,,  of  as  typhoid.    This,  however,  it  is  impossible prove 
and  the  disease  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  typhous  as  Z' 
tingiushed  from  typhoid  fever,  and  may  be  met  with  as  an  id in 

i^ors,  but  these  are  as  frequently  wan tine  or  so  slight  nQ 

unSoStld-'u  P^ent  ™J7  ^4  -mpS  5 
mcs  oi  being  cold  :  there  is  commonly  little  or  no  pain  [n  the 
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chest ;  but  the  respiration  is  hurried,  and  the  patient  has  an 
oppression  of  his  breath  ;  there  is  generally  headache,  and 
frequently  early  delirium.  The  tongue  very  soon  becomes 
brown,  and  the  teeth  covered  with  sordes ;  the  pulse  also  is 
very  quick  and  feeble.  The  skin  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  has  the  pungent  heat  of  pneumonia  ;  but  it  is  afterwards 
dry,  but  not  very  hot;  the  expectoration  has  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  the  characteristic  viscidity ;  it  is  gene- 
rally of  darkish  yellow,  dusky  brown,  or  sepia  colour  ;  it  often, 
however,  becomes  mixed  with  pus,  and  not  uncommonly  assumes 
a  dingy  colour,  and  in  a  great  measure  loses  its  viscidity  ;  the 
sputa  running,  as  it  were,  together,  and  being  of  a  uniform 
opaque  dirty  green,  or  brown  character,  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  gruel,  with  not  uncommonly  a  foetid  odour. 

The  changes  which  are  meanwhile  going  on  in  the  lungs  are, 
in  tthe  commencement,  not  very  unlike  those  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. There  is  first  engorgement ;  but  this  engorgement  is 
rather  that  of  congestion  than  of  inflammation  :  at  all  events, 
it  does  not  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  effusions  of  the  latter, 
and  possibly  it  is  on  this  account  that  little  or  no  crepitation  is 
to  be  heard";  what  there  is,  is  of  a  softer  or  moister  character. 
In  the  next  stage,  the  inflamed  lung,  instead  of  becoming  con- 
solidated by  the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  presents  more  oi  .a 
soft  pulpy  consistence,  not  unlike  that  of  the  spleen  If,  how- 
ever, the  inflammation  be  not  at  the  very  base  of  the  lung, 
there  will  be  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony.  Ine 
tendency  of  this  form  of  inflammation  is  to  disorganization, 
generally  in  the  form  of  purulent  infiltration,  and  breaking 
down  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung  ;  it  more  often  happens,  how- 
ever, if  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  that  the  patient  dies  with 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  before  those  changes  can  take  place. 
Typhoid  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  assume  the  lobular  form,  affect- 
in"  many  separate  lobules  through  the  lung  When  this  is  so 
ther^  will  rarely  be  crepitation  audible  in  the  first  stage,  or 
bronchophony  in  the  second,  and  the  diagnosis  is  conseqnen  y 
very  obLre  When,  however,  the  patient  is  seen  ear  y  he 
33d  expectoration,  and  still  more  the  pungent ^heat  ot  skm 
will  enable  us  pretty  surely  to  suspect  what  s  going  on  but 

ZM^vdl S  life  of  the  patient  than  that  to  which  those  are 
£SS£  S  gSded  solely  by  physical  *ft^Wg 
these  detected  pneumonia,  would  P™ced  fav ti°dt  the  t 
as  the  acute.    It  is  rarely,  we  would  say  never*  ™*{ igg  „nlv 
can  be  borne  in  any  stage  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  it  is  only 
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at  the  commencement  that  milder  antiphlogistic  measures  are 
admissible  ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  induce  a  gentle  action  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  to  allay  irritation  at  the  same  time  ; 
care  being  taken  not  to  depress  the  strength  of  the  patient.  It 
has  been  recommended  to  administer  the  tartar-emetic  in  pretty 
full  doses,  and  bark  or  quina  in  the  intervals.    In  general, 
however,  the  bark  will  not  be  well  borne  while  the  tongue  is 
coated  and  the  skin  hot,  and  the  best  practice  will  be  found  to 
be  the  exhibition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  (P.  31),*  with  a  diuretic 
and  light  tonic  or  diffusible  stimulant ;  small  doses  of  ipecacu- 
anha may  be  combined  with  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack.    Owing  to  the  disorganizing  tendency  of  the  disease, 
mercurials  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  objectionable.    Care  should  be  taken  from  the 
first  to  support  the  patient  by  light  nourishment,  such  as  good 
animal  broths  and  nutritious  farinaceous  food ;  and  in  most 
cases  wnie  or  brandy,  in  the  small  doses  already  recommended, 
should  be  given  from  the  first.    When  the  skin  becomes  less 
hot,  if  the  pulse  be  not  very  feeble,  a  blister  may  be  applied 
over  the  inflamed  part ;  and  at  this  period  of  the  disease,  also, 
ammonia  should  be  added  to  the  medicine,  and  the  ipecacuanha 
withdrawn  ;  and  if  the  circulation  continues  to  fail,  the  com- 
pound-sulphuric sether  may  be  substituted  for  the  nitric  •  the 
wine  also  may  require  to  be  largely  increased  as  the  typhoid 
symptoms  become  more  urgent ;  and  it  not  very  rarely  happens 
that  the  patient  in  this  apparently  hopeless  condition  recovers 
under  the  free  use  of  stimulants. 

_  The  form  in  which  pneumonia  most  commonly  presents  itself 
in  largo  towns,  is  one  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  as 
intermediate  between  the  sthenic  and  the  typhoid.  It  has  not 
tbe  hard  pulse  and  white  tongue  of  the  sthenic,  though  it  has 
not  the  signs  of  prostration  which  attend  the  typhoid  The 
auscultatory  signs  are,  however,  those  of  active  pneumonia. 

£  Ca,se?  fTght  n0  d°?bt,be  made  tyP^id  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet    but  they  generally  do  well  with  small  doses  of  calomel 

Sf'TI  tUd  °pil!m'  °r  even  fc-yW-  o.  cret.  and  Dover's 
Powder,  aided  by  a  salme  and  antimonial  draught;  a  blister 
being  applied  after  the  skin  has  become  perspirable  :  or  perhaps 
a  better  mode  of  treatment  may  be  the  bicarbonate  of  potass. 

*  (31)  9,  Sp.  aSth.  nit.  3  ss. 

Tinct.  Hyosc.  Ti\  xx. 

Liq.  Amnion.  Acet.  3  iij. 

Mist.  Camphora,  vel 

Infus.  SerpentariiB,  3  J.  Misce. 

in  doseTof  from  two  ITo  grainl"  U"S  ™  ^  *  «Med, 
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As  pleurisy  or  pleuritis  consists  essentially  in  inflammation 
of  the  pleura  or  serous  membrane  which  invests  the  lungs 
and  lines  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest,  and  as  the  symptoms 
are  for  the  most  part  directly  connected  with  the  changes 
resulting  from  that  inflammation,  it  will  be  best,  in  treating  of 
this  disease,  to  commence  with  the  description  of  the  latter. 
The  first  stage  of  inflammation  of  this,  as  of  every  other  serous 
membrane,  is  that  of  congestion  or  hyperemia,  in  which  the 
meml  irane  assumes  a  red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  apparently 
increased  number  of  vessels  ramifying  immediately  underneath 
its  surface,  this  appearance  depending,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  minuter  capillaries, 
enabling  them  to  admit  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.    It  is 
not  often,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents,  or  when  the  patient 
is  cut  off  by  some  other  disease  at  the  commencement  ot  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
membrane  in  this  condition.    Such  appearances  have,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  been  ascertained  to  exist,  and  when 
an  animal  has  been  opened  very  soon  after  inflammation  has 
been  artificially  excited  in  the  pleura.    At  this  time,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  effusion,  the  membrane  is  dryer  than  m  health. 
This  condition  may  either  continue  only  a  few  hours,  or  may 
endure  for  several  days,  according  to  the  greater  or  ess ,  m tensdy 
of  the  inflammation,  or  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  patient.    The  characteristic  effusions  of  the 
nflan  mation  then  begin  to  show  themselves.    Now  it  may 
L  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  consis  tesseii tial  y m  the 
first  place  of  inflammatory  lymph  ;  though  this  lymph  a.lm  ts  ot 
everv  possible  gradation  from  plastic  fibrinous  lymph  to  coipus- 

5  Kb  with  abundance  of  fluid.  The  plastic  eflusion 
™ ly&st  makes  its  appearance  in  thin  layers  or  flakes  upon 
§       ,  .fLp  nf  Hip  nleura  of  a  gelatinous  consistency :  these 

6  5S      -  «£yS*3S  SB  S= 

transparent,  and  at  others  rendered  t «         >  1  ^  £  coloured 

minute  shreds  of  fibrme,  and  m ^some  rare  (,nnrd  tho 
with  blood.    This  then  constitute what  maj 

second  stage  of  the  disease,  m  which J.  •  lini,, 
layers  of  lymph  adhering  to  the  pleura,  and  tne 
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above  described  gravitating  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity.  Prom  this  stage  the  disease  may 
follow  several  different  courses. 

In  tolerably  good  constitutions  the  lymph  becomes  organized 
according  to  the  process  already  described  (PP-  49,  et  seq.). 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  if  two  surfaces  of  serous 
membrane,  one  of  which  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  are  in  con- 
tact, as  woidd  ordinarily  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  costal 
or  diaphragmatic,  and  pulmonic  pleura,  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends by  contiguity,  and  where  there  is  a  layer  of  lymph  poured 
out  upon  one  surface,  the  same  takes  place  upon  the  opposed, 
and  the  minute  vessels  of  each  which  are  formed  in  the  process 
of  organization  inosculate  with  each  other,  and  thus  adhesion 
is  established.  If,  however,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  seram 
effused  with  the  lymph,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  effused  liquor 
sanguinis  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fluid,  the  two  surfaces 
will  be  kept  asunder,  and  the  adhesion  prevented ;  in  which 
case  the  soft  villous  coat  already  mentioned  as  adhering  to  the 
pleura  undergoes  the  ordinary  changes  of  effused  lymph,  be- 
comes firm,  and  assumes  the  properties  of  areolar  tissue,  and 
thus  a  new  or  adventitious  layer  of  false  membrane  (as  it  is 
frequently  termed),  is  formed  either  upon  the  surface  of  the 
lining  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  coating  of  the  lung.  The  time 
required  for  the  production  of  these  coverings  of  orfanized  tissue 
is  exceedingly  various ;  in  some  cases  they  are  formed  in  a  few 
clays,  and  m  others  not  within  several  weeks.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  plastic  power  is  the  greatest,  and  therefore  early  organi- 
zation is  more  to  be  expected,  in  youug  and  robust,  than  in 
debih  tated  subjects.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  in  the  extent 
to  winch  these  membranes  may  be  effused;  sometimes  thev 
cover  the  whole  lung,  and  line  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  floor 
ot  the  cavity.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  in  the  thickness  of 
tnese  membranes  :  sometimes  they  are  scarcely  thicker  than  the 
serous  membrane  itself;  at  others  they  consist  of  several  layers 
amounting  to  two  or  three  or  more  lines  in  depth.  ' 
_  One  remarkable  property  of  these  membranes,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  is  their  tendency  to  contract  •  and 
when  the  costal  pleura  is  lined  by  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of 

SSfe  W  'h  hat  layf  be  adhf 6nt  t0  the  ^responding 
Portion  of  the  pulmonic  pleura  or  otherwise,  there  will  often  be 

*^'ag  "-'•'her  of  the  ribs  on  that  side,  causing  flattening 
w.    *  ' ,      a.nd  some  amount  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  snine 
When  there  is  a  large  quantity  effused,  separating   he  ffg 
from  the  ribs,  absorption  may  take  place,  and  the  contact  £2 
tween  thern  being  restored,  the  contraction  above  spoken  of  will 

the  Sde  ZfteS'fh0We+Ver'JhiS  abrPtion  is  Upended,  and 
side,  instead  of  contracting,  bulges  out  from  the  -real 
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accumulation  of  fluid  :  one  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  lung  is 
compressed  against  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  so  as  in  some 
cases  entirely  to  exclude  the  air,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  dense  fleshy  mass,  which,  however,  unless  constricted  by  the 
false  membrane,  is  capable  of  being  again  inflated  ;  in  this  con- 
dition it  is  said  to  be  carnified. 

When  this  effusion  is  upon  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  it  often 
presses  so  strongly  upon  the  mediastinum  as  to  thrust  it.  and 
the  heart  with  it,  to  the  right  side,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
felt  beating  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  ;  sometimes,  when  it  is 
on  the  right,  the  dislocation  towards  the  left  is  perceptible  :  m 
the  latter  case,  too,  it  often  thrusts  down  the  liver,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  enlargement  of  that  organ.    When  the  fluid 
remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  for  a  considerable  time,  or 
when  it  occurs  in  'an  unsound  constitution,  it  commonly  as- 
sumes a  puriform  character,  presenting  every  possible  gradation 
between  serum  rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  a  lew  pus 
globules,  and  perfect  pus  ;  this  is  termed  empyema.    When  an 
empyema  is  thus  established,  the  false  membrane  by  winch  it  is 
lined  assumes  the  characters  and  properties  of  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, and  continues  to  secrete  pus.    This  pus  is  commonly 
free  from  offensive  odour  as  long  as  the  air  is  excluded ;  but 
when  any  has  been  admitted,  the  fluid  generally  becomes 
intolerably  foetid.    Both  these  statements,  however  admit  ot 
exceptions.    When  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  thus  filled  with 
pus,  it  often  happens,  that,  after  a  time,  there  is  a  bulging  in 
one  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  generally  rather  low  in  the  chest, 
as  between  the  sixth  and  seventh,  or  seventh  and  eighth  ribs 
which  soon  fluctuates  upon  being  handled  and _has all  the 
appearance  of  an  abscess  pointing,  as  it  is  termed  H Jfcisbe 
not  opened  by  the  knife,  the  pus  makes  a  way  fat  itselt  by 
ulceration^  and  thus  escapes  (a  portion  of  it  at  ^  «»^ 
ouslv     Unless,  however,  the  lung  expand  sufficiently  to  fall  up 
the  cavity  of  ti  e  pleura,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the  pus  cannot 
al flow  out  unless  its  place  is  refilled  by  air,  and  tins  is  one 
way  in'wlhch  air  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
stitutino-  what  is  termed  a  pneumothorax.    Somet  in     a  .  , 
outnot^ 

covering  the  lung,  and  thus  the  pus  finds  its  way  into  tue  bud 
XT  of  that  ofgan,  and  o^A^V^gJ^J 
option  •  at  others  a  communication  is  established  witn  a  man 
ebinl  tube  and  thus  a  large  portion  of  the  pus  is  got  rid  of  by 
i  ll  sain/time  that  a .^5°^  SS 
Wished  by  the  admission  of  air  through  the  opening.  JLM  nnia 
does  not  always  move  freely  in  the  cavity  ot  the  P  ™  ;; 
not  uncommon  for  adhesions  to  ten  ™^m'£££3£i 
of  serum  or  pus,  constituting  what  is  teimcu  a  cum. 
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empyema.  When  an  empyema  of  this  kind  points  outwardly, 
or  is  opened  by  the  surgeon,  or  when  it  opens  by  ulceration  into 
the  lung,  there  can  be  no  extensive  admission  of  air  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura,  and  the  lung  is  prevented  from  collapsing 
by  the  circumscribing  adhesions. 

Such  are  the  principal  structural  changes  in  the  pleura  caused 
by  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  It  will  be  well  next  to 
connect  these  changes  with  the  symptoms  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Pleuritis  then  commonly  is  ushered  in 
by  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammatory  fever,  as  pain  in  the  limbs 
rigors  followed  by  heats,  head-ache,  scanty  and  high-coloured 
urine  ;  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  the  pulse  rather  hard 
and  frequent,  the  skin  hot  but  disposed  to  be  moist,  and  differ- 
ing much  from  the  pungent  heat  of  pneumonia.  With  these 
signs  of  constitutional  disturbance  there  is  first  felt  in  the  chest 
and  often  at  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  as  commonly 
under  the  breast,  a  sharp  pungent  pain,  which  often  seems  to 
shoot  in  various  directions.  This  pain  is  always  increased  by 
drawing  a  deep  inspiration,  whence  it  is  familiarly  known  as 
a  stitch;  by  coughing,  and  often,   though  not  always  by 

FnesevP?;tUvP0^tbe  PM\affected-  .  The  Wally  increases 
m  severity .  it  is  most  severe  in  persons  of  vigorous  consti- 
tution, but  in  some  leucophlegmatic  subjects  the  disease  often 
creeps  0n  insidiously  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  it  is at 
first  nearly  overlooked.  When  the  inflammation  is  near  the 
apex,  the  pain  is  often  very  slight,  but  when  near  the  anSe 
£3fft  it  af  tofiy****'  OT  «P°*  the  diaphragm 

srli^ll  f  Tm0Illym0St  mtfUSe-  There  is  sometimes  con- 
s  deiable  tenderness  upon  external  pressure,  in  which  case 

w  rirt  lent,liefim0st  TsRy  Upou  the  sound         general  y 
with  the  shoulders  rather  raised  so  as  to  cause  a  curva 

s£e  O  1  7ne  WltVhe  e0nCarity  towal'ds  the  affected 
side.  Often,  however,  there  is  no  tenderness,  in  which  case 
the  easiest  position  is  on  the  affected  side,  as  the  pressure 
thus  produced,  helps  to  keep  the  ribs  at  -est,  and  5  in 
some  degree  prevents  the  pain  which  is  caused  by  the  Sn£ 

ffikEw?  „T^  e/PreSSi°Q  °f  tbG  — tenaVee  is XZy 
remaikable  being  that  of  a  peculiar  smile  or  grin  to  which 
the  term  risus  Sardonicus  has  been  applied -&  it  arises  nn 
doubt  from  the  constrained  mode  of  breathing!  and  "„£ 

^  disease  though  one  which  has  not  till  lately  received  th,f 
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Sibson,  though  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  aetiology 
of  disease  was  noticed  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Report  of  the  year 
1841  *  and  subsequently  in  the  Gulstonian  lectures.    When  the 
inflammation  affects  the  pleura  costalis,  or  a  corresponding  part 
of  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  the  ribs  on  that  side  are  near  y  nxecl, 
but  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  impeded,  and  the  re- 
spiration is  abdominal ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  inflammation 
affects  chiefly  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm  and  that  over 
the  Le  of  the  lung,  the  respiration  is  for  similar  reasons 
thoracic  or  more  commonly  carried  on  almost  entirely fby the 
upper  ribs;  often,  however,  the  respiratory  movement  of  either 
part  is  rather  diminished  than  altogether  arrested 
P  The  nest  condition  to  be  investigated  is  the  respiratory 
sound  -  now,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pleura  glide,  in  health,  so  smoothly  over  each  other  that 
none1  s  elicited.    In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  inflamma  ion,  be- 
fore "mv  efl\ sion  is  produced,  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part 
bein-  dimi   shed  or  arrested,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
there°m  y  be  some  slight  friction  sound ;  and  such  a  sound  s 
stated  by  some  authors" to  be  one  of  the  diagnostic  signs  o  tins 
s    ,e  of  the  disease  :  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  sometimes  heard,  but 
tlf  yery  feint .  and  owing  to  the  diminished  motion  of  the  part 
it  5  bid  rarely  'heard,  and  therefore  but  little  value  is  to  he  at- 

wiKTmSV-tity  of  J^^i^EKi  cot 
the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  mcmbimie  i cii 
nrencement,  the  diminished  mobility ^of  the  part  wUl  ^ 
tinue,  and  the  resonance  wl1  .^,^t^?^0^e  friction  sounds 
shall  have  the  firs  ^^^ZL  In  the  earliest  con- 
to  which  allusion  has  already  b  een  *ibed  it  is  soft  and 
dition  of  the  plastic  lymph  as  air mdy  descnr, ^  ^  of 
villous,  not  indeed  moving  with  ease  at 
the  healthy  membrane,  a^g^SZ  ear  or  stethoscope 
rough  or  grating  sound.    When  ^eIore 

tms  suiDo  MRetseo.i ;  and  Gulstonian  Leo 
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indeed  can  only  with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  a  moist 
crepitation  or  a  fine  bronchial  rattle  ;  when,  however,  the  new 
membrane  becomes  firmer,  from  the  further  absorption  of  the 
serum,  the  friction  sound  becomes  rougher,  and,  as  it  were 
dryer,  sometimes  resembling  the  rubbing  of  the  cuffs  of  the  coat 
together,  and  sometimes  having  quite  a  rasping  sound.  In  the 
latter  instances,  where,  in  fact,  we  have  the  friction  produced  by 
the  tougher  and  nearly  organised  membrane,  a  vibration  or 
fremissemen  ,"  may  be  distinctly  felt  by  laying  the  fingers  in 
the  intercostal  spaces  over  the  part  affected.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  situated  in  the  diaphragmatic  pleura,  and  that 
part  of  the  pulmonic  pleura  which  is  in  apposition  to  it,  there 

and  L7eT1+be  Y  V^'  If  fricti™  s™nd  to  be  heard  • 
and,  unless  it  extend  up  the  side  of  the  chest,  or  there  be 
effusion  ol  fluid  m  sufficient  quantity  to  make  its  presence  an 

little  aid  iiom  the  stethoscope;  and  consequently  the  diagnosis 

ev  r  w6e  dmrlt  Under  tbese'ch-eumstaneesfhow- 

evei,  we  may  obtain  much  assistance  from  the  general  avmnfami* 
-  °f  serous  inflammation,  with  the  exception,  Cever  tSZ 
pulse  is  often  very  small,  contracted,  or,  as  it  is  til  i! 
and  the  general  distress  and  expression  of  anxiety  moreiAS  : 
indeed I  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  tendency  iMnflamma' 

^  diagnosis  m  such  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  altered  m 

KlhTetfeSV^  "  S°me  CaS6S  ^  to!SW£ 
tioi^in  tl,!  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  and  other  inflamma 

dhn h ?nl      me  re,f10n  °f  the  body>  or  immediately  below  the 
^phragm   espe cialy  inflammatory  affections  of  the  2 

Sr?116!^  structures  ;  since  the  mmobmtv  of 

two^nn^V^  lymPh  has  formed  adhesions  between  th* 
ZneSyTei^Zi^  Pleura  the  friction  soS  Z 
wards,  be  a  creald  ^  nr  1W  t  COmmoilly'  for  a  short  time  after- 

HiJC  S  S?Kta  bC0°m!'  »rB'»»'»>l.  "ben  the  fa. 
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diminished  mobility,  of  the  ribs  or  diaphragm  according  to  the 
mrt  affected  -  and  where  the  lymph  is  very  thick  between  the 
two  sSes  of  the  pleura  there  will  be  defective  resonance 
owu."  o  the  finished  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  ches ,  but 
not  the  almost  perfect  dulness  of,  large  serous  effusion,  or,  ex- 

^hS^S  ^r^n  happens,  the  serum  is  not  ab- 
sorbed ai  l  remai  rs  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  cavity  of 
the  Plenra,  we  have  a  different  set  of  phenomena.  If  it  be  not 
ct  mscribedby  adhesion  it  subsides  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

3  re»Mi»™nu?li  «»  affSitod :  »,  however,  tto  ,«an- 
fitj  rftta Staoreaa*,  the  re.piratto  becomes  m.oh  - 

tenance.    This  obstruction  ot  the  P™™  &      f      of  the 

ment  of  the  secretions    The  poabon^ also  o  i 
assist  us  in  detecting  p euntjc  ^  on  •  1  esP* 3tin=  ,  When 
deal  has  been  wntten  b  n 

there  is  much  fluid  in  eithe  ca™^'  the  side  affected, 

that  the  pressure  not  only  u^j\l  ^h°it  upon  the  opposite 
but  also  upon  the  ^^^SS^  jXn.  and  "conse- 
lung,  must  be  increased  by  the  re *  if  uot  that,  a 
quently  there  is  most  («ng;  however,  the  quan- 

necessity  for  a  semi-erect  PO™^™^  to  expect  that 
tity  of  the  fluid  is  not  very  g  ea  rt»  »» son  &  ^ 

the  pressure  upon  ^W^g^en  the  patient  lies  on 
sequently  the  respiration  the  easiest wi  *  to  the 

the  affected  side,  G^ally,  ^^Ve^oLs  of  the  verte- 
larger  hollow  which  is  formed between  t  ^  not 

brl  and  the  angles  of  the  nbs  t e  I  ^ 
exactly  upon,  but  fount* ,  tta e  afi bottom ae  tlu, 
tare,  as  Andral  1ms  «l  i^i csjn    «»       .  ^  uR.  many 
angles  of  the  ribs  of  the  anecteu  siuo. 
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exceptions  to  this  rule,  depending  partly,  no  doubt  unon  thP 
presence  of  adhesions,  and  partly  upon  the  condign  of  the 
oppose  lung;  so  that  cases  are  not  very  unoommS  Iteh 
the  patient  may  he  indifferently  on  either  side,  although  one 
pleura  may  be  quite  full  of  fluid,  and  in  some  the  patien  even 
hes  most  easily  on  the  sound  side.  P^ent  even 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  the  above  symptoms  mav  arise  from 
o  her  causes  than  effusion,  and  therefore to  th e  must "be  added 

ance  of  a  buS  of  the  ril5  n  +iWhl°h  1S-to  ^ive  an  aPPe*r- 
degree  of  protrusion  of  the  intocostal  SXt ™  f  °ftm  a 

Present,  but  it  may  have  been  poured  fortS      eff™  may  be 

over^Te  X^&^^y  £  the  p^a 
ascend  up  the  sides  of  the  chest LSfR  ahundant,  may 
the  same  situation  as  if  the  flS  W  P  "T6  W0llld  be  in 

^po  or  whatever  is  used  S  ^  CaUt'°a  lu  ^justing "the 
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and  hypochondria.  When  the  hand  is  P^cf+370!hXation 
a  person  in  health,  while  speaking,  a  peculiar  thrill  01  ™tton 
may  he  felt  which  has  been  termed  the  tactile  vibration  of  the 
£2e     This  vibration  is  no  doubt  greater 

pleura  is  not  so  obvious  and  can  only  be  obs erve d  ^ 
fluid  is  in  great  quantity     The  motion  for  tb(j 

parietes  in  respiration  should  also  be  expic embered  that 
reasons  already  exp  am  eel ;  thou  gl  it  shouk  lb r  ^ 
other  diseases  will  interfere  with  the  descent  01  »h 

Percussion  affords  most  important  f  tect  ^  ^ 

presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  ;  as  the  ^onanc^  rf  ^ 
is  diminished  or  impaired  ac°°r^|  ™  ^t  a  considerable 
effusion.  It  must  be  «te^  « £  witbout  its 
quantity  may  be  present  at  the  taeMJ  J  right  side, 

being  detected  m  to  —  ^cially  o  g 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  to e  nvra  »  J  the  fluid  is 

or  less  degree  of  dulness ^  Ke8t^y  the  resonance 

great,  but  not  sufSc aen  ly  so  per tatty  t  ^  rf  wer 

of  that  side  of  the  chest,  me  ^  ,  be  ^ed  m 


part,  when  the  patient  is  a ^    Vhen  tbe  patient 
nearly  a  horizontal  direction  to  *e  ^tenor 
lies  on  his  back  the  fluid  will  ot  c°ul^h^    ma  be  observed 
posterior  part  of  the  cavity,  and  the  fulness imy    ^  ^ 

which,  when  the  ^^^^^ffaAitbom,^ 
become  resonant  and  tl 11 i  w 1" aw  conBolidation  :  this  sign, 
fixed  dulness  ^t^|KnJK  is  not  of  universal  apph- 
obtainedtoJfl»eBtaftag^e^J^  upon  as  con- 

S0^mo^important()fthephySalsign.ofp^^ 
are  those  derived  from  auscultation.  1 
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explain  these  characteristic  phenomena  are,  that  the  effused 
fluid  compresses  the  lung  so  as  in  some  parts  to  prevent  alto- 
gether its  inflation  in  inspiration,  and  in  others  to  modify  the 
sounds  of  respiration;  secondly,  that  the  effused  liquid  and 
compressed  lung  are  far  better  conductors  of  sound  than  the 
spongy  texture  of  healthy  lung  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  vibrations 
ot  the  fluid  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  sounds  of  the  voice 
and  respiration. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  principles,  we  find  that  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  commonly  absolutely  silenced  in  the  part 
most  compressed  by  any  large  effusion,  as  in  the  lower  lobe 
when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  ;  whereas  in  the  upper 
part  ot  the  lung,  which  is  pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
the  vesicular  murmur  of  respiration  is  more  or  less  diminished 
at  the  same  time  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  lung  is 
increased ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  the  respiratory  sound 
coarse  and  rather  hissing.  The  sound  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  bronchia  is  also  rendered  more  audible  from  the  same  cans?  • 
this,  however  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  lung  is  but  little 
compressed,  since  the  greater  the  compression,  the  less  must  be 
™m  .of  a£  ?™^g  through  the  tubes;  therefore  when 
the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position,  bronchial  respiration  is  to 
be  heard  only  at  that  portion  of  the  chest  which   ies  near  the 
upper  boundary  of  the  fluid  (as  indicated  by  dulnLs  on  ner 
eussion),  and  that  not  with  the  same  degree  of  hEitv  w?th 
which  it  may  be  heard  in  consolidation.    It  should  wTmTm 
bered  hat  as  the  lung  is  connected  with  the  w      0  the Te3" 
near  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  it  must,  when  there  are  no 
adhesions,  recede  from  the  ribs  when  pressed  upon  by  fluid  but 
as  this  pressure  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  lowest  pari;,  it  will  be 
more  compressed,  and  also  recede  further  from  the  p'arietes  at 
he  base  m  the  erect  position,  and  will  approach  more  c  oselv 
to  them  higher  up  ;  and,  except  in  cases  of  very  great  effusion 
such  aS  are  rare  when  it  is  of  an  inflammatory  cm Imotm *  t  W 
wil  be  contact  between  the  surfaces  of  the  pleum  aWe  the 
fifth  or  fourth  rib,  the  result  of  which  must  be  a  layer  of  fluid 
between  the  lung  and  the  ribs,  diminishing  in  widt h  from  h E 

S5te:  t effect  °j this  is  to  give  a  ~  ^ffiBss 

sound  to  tiie  respiration  above  the  highest  line  of  the  fl,,  Vl  • 
below -this  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  vesicular  1  mm  Ut 
the  respiration  will  be  tubular  or  bronchial  and  >  ttt  ' 
time  distant,  that  is  to  say,  not  appeaSg  to  pSceed  to  ?he Z 
from  a  point  immediately  below  the  ribs,  but  lomo  distant  be 

KS^S?  tr  sti11'  w,ir tl,e  stratum  °f  fflErffe 

greatest  width,  there  is  scarcely  any  respiratory  sound  to  be 
It  is  well  here  to  point  out,  that  as  the  compression,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  diminution  of  the  respiration,  is  the  greatest  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  lung,  there  can  he  little  air  passing 
through  the  bronchial  tubes  above  ;  which  is  one  reason  ot  the 
bronchial  respiration  not  being  so  distinctly  heard  as  in  the  case 
of  pneumonic  consolidation,  where  there  is  respirable  lung  be- 
yond the  consolidated  part,  and  therefore  air  passing  freely 
alon-  the  tubes  which  traverse  it.    As  regards  the  voice,  how- 
eve  ?  the  case  is  different,  for,  as  was  remarked  when  we  spoke 
of  pneumonia,  its  sounds  are  not  rendered  audible  a    he,  surface 
of  the  chest  by  the  transit  of  the  air  through  the  tubes,  but  by 
the  Dronasjation  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  along  the  tubes  , 
SicRSons,  though  they  are  not  sufficiently  -  -s^tobe 
heard  through  the  healthy  lung,  become  audible  when  there .  ja 
con  leased  lung  and  Uq.uid  effusion  interposed JJgfJ* 
tubes  and  the  walls  of  the  chest;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  vocal 
sound  already  described  by  the  term  bronchophony,  is  pro- 
ved  thX^^^  being  the  most  distinct,  some  little 

+1ip  pffWd  fluid  has  a  peculiar  ettect  m  rnoanyiut,  mid 

sometimes  heard  undei  tuese  circum  , 
a  goat,  and  called  *  «Bg^ truest  striking, 
can  very  rarely  ^J^&Z^  its  rarity  is  probably 
and  may  be  regarded  as  1™™°^™;    f  fl  id  W  perhaps 
owing  to  a  definite f  depth  m  the  ^^ft  ^  11^ 

t°  '  The  more  orfina  V  touibroi^hophony  or  as  souk; 

almost  always  be  heard  when .  there  is  discover. 
of  fluid  between  the  ribs  and  the  lung  it  V  fo  dimmisb,  to 
able,  from  the  hue  where  the  penance  be  one  of  the 

HKSSSSfiESi:  ffiA  Pleuritic  effusion,  if  not 

^ucfarTthe  principal  tf£*^£S%£& 
such  effusion  can  commonly  Je  lecogm z        A  ■  mon[c 
diagnosis  between  this  and  the  dutaes , a       it  wi]] 
consolidation  is  one  ot  curable  piaet .  . i    .  P 
be  well  briefly  to  of  the  disease,  as 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  P1™™  assjstance.    In  pneu- 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  is  oM some >«*  ^  ^ 

monia  there  is  not  necessarily  pain  m  me 
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when  present,  it  is  not  severe ;  whereas  that  of  pleuritis  is  sharp 
and  pungent :  in  the  progress  of  pneumonia  there  will  gene- 
rally have  been  the  rust-coloured  viscid  expectoration ;  in 
pleurisy  there  is  little  or  none  :  the  occurrence  of  this  expec- 
toration does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  dulness  in  question 
arises  from  pueumonia,  since,  though  this  disease  may  be  pre- 
sent, the  probability  is  rather  in  favour  of  its  being  complicated 
with  pleuritis. 

2.  Pleuritic  effusion  often  distends  the  cavity,  and  either 
causes  elevation  of  the  intercostal  depressions,  displacement  of 
the  heart,  or  depression  of  the  liver,  none  of  which  occur  in 
pneumonic  consolidation. 

3.  When  the  quantity  of  effusion  is  not  so  great  as  to 
render  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  dull  upon  percussion,  there 
wdl  be  a  tremulous  bronchophony  a  little  below  the  upper  line 
of  dulness  ;  and  in  the  same  situation  tubular  breathing  mav 
be  heard  likewise  ;  but  below  this  line  the  sounds  of  the  voice 
and  respiration  are  silenced  altogether:  in  pneumonic  con- 
solidation, on  the  other  hand,  the  dulness,  and  bronchial  voice 
and  respiration,  are  generally  coextensive.  When  the  quantity 
ot  fluid  is  such  as  to  cause  universal  dulness,  the  sounds  of 
respiration  wdl  be  altogether  silenced,  although  those  of  the 
voice  may  stdl  be  heard  over  the  upper  part  of  the  lun°- 
and  we  shall  have  the  further  distinction,  in  the  case  of  effu- 
sion, of — 

4.  The  absence  of  the  tactile  vibration,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  pneumonic  consolidation 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  although,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  diagnosis  between  pleuritic  effusion  and  pneV 
momc  consolidation  is  comparatively  easy,  yet  in  some  instances 
amongst  which  may  be  reckoned,  effusion  circumscribed  bv 
adliesion,  the  distinction  is  next  to  impossible.  Under  these 
circumstances,  too,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
former  disease  from  enlarged  liver,  and  from  malignant  disease 
ot  the  lung  or  pleura. 

The  causes  of  pleurisy  are— 

Exposure  to  cold.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  common,  if  not 
tne  alone  cause  of  pleurisy  as  a  primary  affection.    Even  when 

rnnninPr°t  UCer'  however>  **  is  ™7  °fl»n  associated  with  pneu- 
monia   the  diseases  under  such  circumstances  are  not  to  be 

SrcauVcS  °aUSe       eff6Ct'  bUt  M  thC  j°int  t,ffects  of  a  com- 

diJ(L?ayf^iSe,-fr0m  di,sorders  of  remote  structure,  as  when 

pecuTtl,  e  llV+e1'  °T^nT'  but  especially  the  latter,  iZ 
pedes  the  depuration  of  the  blood  by  those  organs  in  which 

e Ter^ttoS  ,mVe/!,rr  °CCaSi0n  t0  °bSerV"  S^ffi 
very  apt  to  arise  suddenly  in  some  serous  membrane. 
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A°-ain,  cases  of  pleurisy  sometimes  occur  winch  depend  on 
the  presence  of  suppuration  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  also 
in  specific  inflammations  of  the  skin,  as  erysipelas :  these  are  ot 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  and  intractable  character. 

The  presence  of  other  morbid  poisons  in  the  system  may  also 
excite  inflammation  of  the  pleura  as  well  as  of  other  serous 
membranes ;  of  this  we  have  a  familiar  instance  m  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  pleuritis  occurring  m  influenza. 

Pleurisy  may  also  be  excited  by  extension  of  disease  m  a 
neighbouring  organ,  the  most  common  instance  of  which  is, 
"lie  iimammation°of  a  part  of  this  membrane  covering  a  tuber- 
culous portion  of  lung  ;  it  is  also  set  up  over  a  diseased  rib  ;  and 
sometimes  though  not  so  frequently,  by  extension  of  disease 
below  The  diaSbrugm,  as  when  intense  inflammation  occurs  m 
the Tcrioneal  covering  of  the  latter.    The  same  thing  likewise 

npf  ens  occasionally  in  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  Pleu- 
5  may  also  be  the  effect  of  mechanical  injury  as  of  the  splm- 
teef ends  of  a  fractured  rib  ;  and  sometimes  oi  a  severe  blow, 

fdwivs  though  perhaps  not  universally,  excite  inflammation  ot 
£  membrlif  and'thus  it  ^^^^^^ 

Sanation  extends  towards  the  surface 

pleura  covering  it  beco mes  mflame 1,  and  th  s  ^  ^ 

extending  by  contiguity  to  the  costal  jlemj       PP       ^  ^ 

ess  §s  sxftp 

an  escape  of. an,  and  pei  ^    ,  of  the  lung,  and  lymg 

monary  vesicle,  distenaeu  oy  em^uj ,  gt 
immediately  below  the  ™g  SSTffiSnfc  the  pleura, 

exertion,  and  thus  an escape  of  air  tekes  .    /  iuto 

In  almost,  if  not  in  all  cases  ^^JfSbSne  ensues,  and 
the  pleural  cavity,  inflammation  "JSJ^rtafoly  puriform. 
the  product  of  such  inflammation  ib  almorf  cu  n  ^  q{ 
Instances  sometimes  occur,  mde ec 1,  m  j    •  way  0f  a 

s^^^s^iss--  — 
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tween  the  pleura  and  the  bronchia,  and  that  is,  when  a  circum- 
scribed pleuntie  effusion  ulcerates  through  the  pleura  pulmo- 
nale ;  though  its  taking  this  course  is  far  less  common  than  its 
making  its  way  through  the  intercostal  spaces. 

ihe  presence  of  air  in  the  pleura  has  been  designated  by  the 
term  pneumothorax  :  when,  however,  as  generally  happens 

wXeffi tW1SG  %  the  CaVity'  ft  is  *™d  —5 
S  n  ,  \?dS0me  imes  empyema  with  pneumothorax,  or 
bydio-pneumothorax,  which  last  term,  however,  is  objection^ 

bv^emi]-nSr,and  fesence  °f  Pneumothorax  are  characterized 
Dy  lunaikable  symptoms,  with  winch  it  is  very  necessary  to  hP 

SffiSiJ?^ are  ^e  res^.of  the  ^dTS°siou 

oi  au  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pleura,  of  the  more  or 
nflnrP'd-C0lL7Se  °f  the  lun»  consequent  upon  it,  and  of 1  the 
Sffiifff  M  ta  which  nai^JSS 

through  the  lungs,  since,  in  those  in  ffig  i  finS  "VLm 
frequently  .  gre.t  depKTof  the  Sffifr?  °°d 

fnces  :  most  common  y  however  it t'Z afe^"^- 
mediastinum  stretcheTove ne  right  side)  upon  the 
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in  a  creator  or  less  degree ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  air,  or 

to    Sometimes  the  mem* ;  m  the  pta»  »  ~1  ; 
the  air,  entering  at  eaeh  "fF^^wS"™  hefted  open 

sometimes  ensues.  subject  to  emphysema 

It  happens  now  and  J  dyspnoea  during 

of  the  ^.^^ffi^^^ViiaaiA  by  signs  of 
exertion,  or  m  a  fit  ot  severity  with  those  m  the 

pleurisy,  not  common ly  o  Tas  Jiven  way,  and  allowed 

^^^#nSf«S^e  same  thing  may 
the  escape  of  air  mto  the  plana cav i  ^,  f  he  j 

also  he  brought  about  m  g^grene,  into 
In  the  case  in  which  an  open rag  s  made  .fa 
the  lung,  by  an  accumulation  < i  pus  m  wiU 
wy  into  a  bronchia   tube,  t be  co p  ^  dygp. 

rally  be  prevented  by  the  wma™  *  tity  of  matter  be  so 
ncea  will  rarely  be  urgent  ^  th^torald  with  sufficient 
great  as  to  be  mcapable  of '  being ^  gating  through 
Rapidity  to  prevent  a  J^^^'SiSSU  too,  are  ohsr 

BThbephysto^ 

precisely,  in  fact,  3  the  lung  being  co  - 

chest  containing ;air  with  some  nqu         chest  .g  eJ)  lt 

lapsed.    When  the  affected  odeM  ^         d  ng  m 

emits,  over  a  considerable  extent,  a  ^  ^  ordl  rlly 
resonance  that  of  the  same  ,  eg  on  somld  oi  a 

inflated  lung,  and  more  ""^J^L.  the  natural  sounds  of 
flatulent  stomach:  at  the i  same  nting  a contrast^ to 

re^tion^8^^^"""  ii  BOmewba1  dimimshed 

BSS  St^^A  resemblance  to  the  rmg- 
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ing  of  a  nearly-empty  cask,  has  been  termed  amphoric,  and 
which  may  be  imitated  by  applying  a  child's  india-rubber  ball 
to  the  ear,  and  gently  striking  it.  A  similar  sound  may  be 
elicited  by  gently  tapping  a  chest  in  this  condition,  provided  it 
be  not  done  too  near  the  part  where  the  stethoscope  is  applied, 
ihese  sounds  receive  a  striking  addition  from  the  presence  of 
fluid,  the  least  agitation  of  which,  from  the  movements  of  the 
patient,  give  a  tinkling  sound,  the  tintement  metalUque  of  French 

pW  n'n/ti  6  \f  C0UrSe'  °CCUPieS  the  lower  POTtion  of  the 
chest,  and  the  air  the  upper,  and  therefore,  when  the  patient 
sits  upnght,  the  upper  portion  of  the  chest  will  be  resonant 
and  the  lower  perfectly  dull;  the  depth  of  the  non-resomS 
portion  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  the  fluid.    The  meta  lie 

the  dnlnpt!  i  °f  the-  SCapula;  and  the  relative  situations  of 
the  dulness  and  excessive  resonance,  may  be  changed  bv  alter 
mg  the  portion  of  the  patient,  just  as  in  a  barre °hal \ll  of 
hquid  Another  remarkable  sign  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
patient  m  an  erect  position,  and  giving  him  a  shake  raihZ 
sharply,  when  a  splashing  sound  may  beg  ZZ&,  whfch  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  better  than  the  Lnd  of  soling  water  £ 

sarv  Zytwf  W6lJ  hei'e  t0  remark'  that  the  condition  neces- 
sary for  these  amphoric  or  metallic  sounds,  is  a  lame  hollow 
containing  an-  and  liquid;  and  that  a  communicator ^between 
the  external  air  and  this  cavity  are  not  so  •  and  tCvJfnl J  w 
may  have  those  metallic  sounds  ^^t^H^ 
plugged  up  ;  and,  in  the  hypothetical  cases  of  air* beSI secreted 
by  the  pleura,  or  of  a  cavity  formed  by  the  absorption  d 'effused 
fluid  more  rapidly  than  the  walls  of  the  chest  could  co  lapse  or 
the  lung  expand,  to  close  the  vacuum,  we  should  still  hnv^ll 
metallic  sounds  ;  and  the  same  sounds  ma   often  be  heZ  ow 
the  stomach,  and  in  that  situation  have  actually  been  S.E 
by  expeneneed  auscultators,  for  those  ^SumoS^n  ' 
case  where  there  was  at  the  same  time  exteLTpleS  eftu 
Hon.    But  when  there  exists  a  fistulous  opening ^between +h» 

CL^  th6  pleT'  which  is  m08t  commonly  the  case  in 
pneumothorax  or  when  it  continues  unclosed,  we  have  the  fddf 

bottle  °         pioduced  by  blowing  into  the  mouth  of  I 

matorypict  has'taken  Place    £?  i^T"  °f  m?  mnam- 
-mbrane  be 
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inflamed  at  the  same  time,  especially  that  portion  which  covers 
the  diaphragm,  the  inflammation  exerts  a  remarkably  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  heart's  action,  the  pulse  becoming  fee  e 
and  contracted,  and  death  from  syncope  may  ensue  in ^the 
stage  of  plastic  effusion.  It  most  frequently  happens,  owever, 
that  the  inflammation  yields  to  ordinary  remedies  hut  per- 
manent adhesion  is  the  result;  so  »«™^^^™<^1SS 
in  the  maioritv  of  persons,  some  portion  of  the  pleura  ls  found 
SbSiTSffiA.  When,  however,  the  layer  of  phxstic 
lymph  causing  the  adhesion  ^^/.«^^t2 
there  will  become  contraction,  producing  oft  en  moic  °x  |bs 
deformity.    These  adhesions  are  a  very  frequent  cause  ot  pleu 

r°Whm  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  serum  effused  pro- 

chills,  followed  by  flushings  of  heat  the  danger  f 
greater;  or  the  fluid  may  assume  ^  ™^cl  °  may  empty 
pus,  and  degenerate  into  Tronic  empyema  wmcn  y  ^  , 
Ftsek  either  through  the  lung  or  the >waU of  the  chest ,  or  y 
continue  a  source  of  cons  itutiona  mtatoon  ^na 
ease,  there  is  much  reason  to  of  fatal  ter- 

aink  under  hectic.  Such,  then,  Demg  attacks 
minationof  pleurisy  ;  it  is  ev dent, that  whe  £™  ve 

hectic.  subsidence  of  the  fever,  and  cor- 

I„  any  individual  case,  a  ith  a    absence  0f 

responding  relief  of  the  pam  anddyspn^  ^ 
all  symptoms  of  increasn  g  eft usion      ^  ^  d 
favourable  omens    Whilst  aggrava.  effusion,  espe- 

difficulty  of  breathing,  and  staU  »cc™  Jfost  there  is  an 
dally  if  the  pulse  become  Xntenancl  ai4  indicative  of  most 
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It  has  been  already  stated  that  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
may  be  excited  by  morbid  poisons,  as  in  the  case  of  influenza 
or  eruptive  fever,  and  may  arise  from  non-depuration  of  the 
Wood,  as  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  especially  of  the 
latter,  in  these  cases  the  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable,  and 
must  depend  principally  upon  the  character  of  the  primary 
disease  There  are  also,  undoubtedly,  instances  of  pleurisy  (as 
observed  by  Dr.  Alison)  of  peculiar  fatality,  and  little  influ- 
enced by  treatment,  which  depend  upon  the  presence  of  suppu- 
ration m  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  puriform  matter  in  he 
circulation:  in  both  these  the  effusion  is  puriform  probably 
from  the  commencement;  and  there  are  cases,  seen  chiefly  n 
hospital  patients,  m  convalescents  from  febrile  diseases  and 
especially  from  small-pox,  which  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
specific  and  peculiarly  intractable  character.    Pleurisy  S 

IS  ZuTz  f the  ,pler pulmonalis' is  aiS  !£35 

latal,  though  the  time  which  a  patient  may  survive  is  much 
longer  than  used  generally  to  be  supposed.    And,al  states  that 
death  almost  certainly  takes  place  within  a  few  days  tlS 
however,  is  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  Bri  sh  praS 
Wrs  as  many  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  life  has  been  pro- 
tracted for  a  considerable  time  :  instances  of  this  kind  are men 
tioned  by  Dr.  Watson :  one  is  related  by  Dr.  Houston  in 
which  the  patient  survived  thirteen  months:  and  on^occuned 
to  the  author  of  this  work,  in  which  the  patient  hved  t  ,,! 
years  after  the  establishment  of  a  fistulousPcommUin^  Lnbe 

wT>  16,1UKg  andthe  pleura*  Xt  is'  moreoy™mSaWe 
how  little  disfress  is  occasioned  by  this  state  of  thmTSS 

having  been  known  often  to  take  active  exercise  ™H  it^T 

hunt  without  complaining  of  any  inconvenience  beyond  the 

annoyance  of  the  splashing  of  the  fluid  in  the  ehest    In  chad 

hood  and  early  youth,  however,  the  prognosis  of  pneumotho S 

flesh,  and  losing  the  dyspnoea,  and  after  some  months  the Tff 

now  a  well-grown  young  man  in  good  health?  *P  H<3 18 

-uie  treatment  of  simple  acute  pleurisy  in  its  en-lv  «f„^ 
S-F*""*  rf  S0Und  institution  shou  d  be  deddedlv  nfff  n  d 
gistic.   It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Meelg  Tftt 

*  Vide  -  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  iv.  p.  339. 
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borne  in  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  than  of  almost  any 
+1 of  the  body     When,  therefore,  a  patient  is  seen 
wMle  £  Btifch  i    severe,  the  tongue  furred  the  pulse  sharp 

&£d  upon  the  slightest  *^«XS?&S££  -ectl 
do  not  increase  m  volume  af tor  th e  firs  ^  rf 

should  on  no  account  be  ventuied  upon.  as  not  to 

thC  ^TeneS iSSSSJta ^^ttrii^  may 
warrant  general  Dieeaing,  i  better,  blood  may  be 

be  applied  to  the  side;  or,  what  is  stui  t  of  teu  or 

taken  from  the  same  part  by  cupping, ^to ,vur  consider. 
twelve  ounces;  and  even  m  case  wher e  >  Y  bene. 
able  depression,  ouppiug  to^ a  am aU  amou  ^ 
ficial,  as  much  perhaps  iiom he. era awe  combination 
as  from  the  actual  ahstraotaou  of  the  Woo  & 
of  tartar-emetic  .calomel,  and  y™^eneficial:  indeed,  if 
recommended,  will  here^ al so  be  rogmy o  di  the 

the  effect  has  been  pro- 

disease  will  rarely  be  sa Dttueu  F  .  this  purpose  it 

duced  upon  the  mouth  by  the  roc  cm ^  calomel  with 

will  be  well  to  give  ^  ^.^jf  „f  a  grain  of  the  tartar- 
half  a  grain  of  op^  one  om  h      J  ^ 

emetic  :  the  ^^^^^inOama^^a  of  some  other 
powerful  eftect  m  this  disease  as  m  i  The     ium  18 

Structures,  but  thus  given  it  is  a  ^  mcrcul.y  from 
serviceable  as  a  sedatave  and  in  P^e  °be  tendency  to 
running  off  by  the  b o* els    ^jl  shorn  ^  &  m 

diarrhoea,  it  may  be  ^^bdued,  the  skin  cool  and  moist, 

a  sf prs^4S-«i  °f  ■  wister  to  the  side 

calltior,  to  he '  olj^^^hi  there  is  «^ 

s^Ss^i^ ------ 
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doses  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  with  hydrarg  c  creta 
will  be  found  a  safe  and  an  effective  plan  of  treatment 

Sometimes,  however,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  these  means, 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  lying  down  is  increased,  al- 
though the  pain  and  fever  may  have  subsided,  and  we  have 
unmistakeable  signs  of  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleura 
namely,  dulness,  bronchophony,  and,  perhaps,  bulging  of  the 
ribs;  and  the  removal  of  this  fluid  will  often  be  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty     To  promote  this,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  on  moderately  low  diet;  a  slight  mercurial  action 
should  be  maintained,  blisters  repeatedly  applied  to  the  side 
and  diuretics  administered.    The  best  form'  of  mercurial  in 
this  condition  of  the  patient,  is  the  combination  of  the  blue 
pill,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  grey  oxide  of  mercury  with 
compound  squill  pi  1,  which,  while  it  maintains  the  Scuria 
action,  aids  that  of  other  diuretics.    As  regards  thT  effect 
of  he  latter  remedies,  there  is  at  all  times  fon  derable^m 
certainty  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  condign 
of  the  other  viscera;  yet,  as  recent  inflammatory effusS  into 
he  pleura  does  not  necessarily  imply  previous  disease  either  rf 

depress  the  action  of  the  heart     ShLW  dan8erously  to 

to  meet  the  ribs  as  tie  flufd  dSLisLs  wS'tb? 
pressure  of  the  atmmnl.n™     «         '    n    st  lhc  consequent 
contraction  o f  the  fX  t™,'       ^  U°  doubt-  aided  °y  the 
compiles  he  rffi  tl^\^\  upon  the  costal 

It  has  been  snpDosed  inrWi Y  Jinh  the  mediastinum 
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doubtful.  Iu  most  cases  of  this  kind,  the  lung  never  fully  ex- 
pands again,  and  the  flattening  of  the  chest,  and  the  curvature 
of  the  mine  which  generally  attends  it,  remain  for  life,  though 
this  is  not  attended  with  any  serious  inconvenience  beyond  the 
deformity,  except  in  the  cases  of  young  persons  whose  growth 
is  not  coli  plete  in  whom,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain,  every- 
thing which  diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  a  serious 
evil  I  such  persons,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
foe  natural  form  of  the  chest  may  sometimes  be  in  a  great 
meaSreif  not  entirely,  restored.  The  same  thing  may 
Ken  'where  the  efiWon.  has  been  almost  en todj^-J 
i„lv.i,  Kn+  little  serum  having  been  poured  out.  in  mis  case, 
fee  pa£  and  K  have  subsided*  the  shrinking  sometimes 
SuesfaTd  the  side  remains  dull  on  percussio mowing  toth 
thiokness  of  the  new  membrane,  and  to  its  mpedmg  the  viDia 
Sn  of  the  ribs  Besides  the  deformity,  tins  new  membrane  is 
son  et  mes  an  additional  source  of  mischief,  since  it  may  itself 
SSTSe^S  of  fresh  disease,  as  by  going  into  suppuration, 

"SSS  whiShat3 been  recommended  for  bring- 

S5SSafSSSl"£S  so  asto  Wen  t.  destroy  te 
patient  by  suffocation,    he  impor  Wquc^    nse  s 
whether  it  should  be  got  rid  of  by  matag™  though  this 
pleura,  that  is  to  say  by  ap P™S  %J£g^,  iLnedi- 

operation  is  neither  dift  ™%  ™Vf£ .pro ^  esfagainst  its  indis- 
ately  dangerous,  it  maybe  weU  here  tc '  V1*™*  *        ^  of  lhe 
criminate  or  too  early. e^X  "  'urn  winch  would,  according 
danger  of  admitting  air  into  the  pleura  w! 
to  the  principles  experience  has  taught  us 

into  a  pui-iform  fluid,  but  also  because >  ^       repetition  WOuld 
that,  independently  of  such  an  accide n£  it  s nrcp^ 
produce  the  same  result,  and  w  e have  i airea  y  ^ 
majority  of  cases  such  an  ^on  may  j  g  ^  ^ 

cessful.  hPliPve  the  fluid  to  be  serum,  the  ope- 

As  long,  then,  as  we  believe  tne  u  ^  .  d. 

ration  ought  not  to  be  had  recourse  to, ^exccp  ^  fo 

ing  suffocation.    It  is  true,  indeed  that  *««  that 
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the  reasons  in  favour  of  its  withdrawal  are  apjDarently  stronger  ; 
nevertheless  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  results  of  ex- 
perience will  show  that  it  has  more  frequently  been  productive 

|  of  good  than  harm  ;  for,  though  it  is  contended  by  many  that 
pus  cannot  be  wholly  absorbed,  yet  the  familiar  instance  of 
hypopion  proves  that  it  may  be,"  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 

'  entirely ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  cases 
under  consideration,  the  serous  part  of  the  pus  may  be  removed 
by  absorption,  leaving  the  pus  globules  in  the  form  of  a  cheesy 
mass,  which  produces  no  serious  inconvenience  ;  and  where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  process  adopted  by  nature,  of  finding  an 
exit  for  the  matter  by  slow  absorption,  going  on  in  one  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  aud  causing  a  pointing  externally,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  give  more  safe  and  certain  relief  than  the 
apparently  more  expeditious,  but  possibly  premature,  inter- 
ference of  the  surgeon.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  admit,  that 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
that  some  writers  of  deservedly  high  authority  recommend 
the  withdrawal  of  pus  whenever  it  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
pleura. 

When  the  urgency  of  the  case  calls  for  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  the  next  thing  to  be  determined  is,  where  it  is  to 
be  performed.  Now  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  say,  "  Be  careful 
not  to  tap  the  wrong  side  of  the  chest;"  yet  such  a  thin°-  has 
happened,  and  the  respirable  lung  having  collapsed  from  the 
admission  of  air  iuto  the  chest,  the  result  was,  as  mav  be  ex- 
pected, the  instant  deatii  of  the  patient.    A  blunder  of  this  kind 
arising  from  ignorance  as  to  which  pleura  is  the  seat  of  the  effu- 
sion, would  be  little  less  than  criminal  with  our  present  means 
of  diagnosis    The  best  point  to  select  in  the  side  will  generally 
be  between  the  angles  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib,  but  here 
before  proceeding  to  introduce  a  trochar,  it  will  be  well  to  place 
the  presence  of  the  fluid  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  introduction  of 
the  grooved  exploring  needle  of  Dr.  Davis,  or,  what  is  still  better 
the  small  exploring  trochar  and  canula  first  used  by  Dr  Ba- 
bington,  which  has  the  advantage,  not  only  of  deciding  upon  the 
and        °/1flmd'lnd  its  or  puriform  character,  as  well 

and  as  safely  as  the  needle,  but  also  of  admitting  the  intro 

If I  •  t  le  nr,'bs  ma?  be  ascertained,  and  the  quantity 
Eed      '  aS        aS  th°  presence  or  abm  of  ad^sio2 

LlTi!VhAflUiid  that  flows  thlmiSn  the  c'™ula  is  serum  it 

orifl?    1    ii£  admlsslon  of  air  into  the  chest,  and  then  the 
orifice  should  be  closed  ;  but  when  it  is  puriform  the  fluid t  miv 
f  aU°Wed  t0  run  as  l0»S  as  any  can  be  obtained,  'and  the  orS 
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may  be  left  open.  For  some  excellent  directions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  as  well  as  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  diagnosis  of  empyema,  the  reader  is  recom- 
mended to  consult  an  able  article  by  Dr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cock,  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,  Second  Series, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  48,  et  sea.  ,.  „ , 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  expediency  of  tap- 
ping the  chest-and  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  many  phy- 
sicians entertain  opinions  far  more  favourable  to  it  than  those 
expressed  above -there  are  objections  to  it  ax  cases  where  the 
pleuritis  is  associated  with  extensive  consolida  lou  and  v,lnch 
will  become  more  apparent  as  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  compli- 
cations of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  with  each  other 

Chronic  pleurisy.-As  in  the  case  of  chronic  pneumonia,  so  also 
in  that  of  ironicWn-isy,  there  is  often  considerable  oWriy 
as  to  whether  the  affection  is  the  sequel  of  an  acute  attack .or 
whether  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease  from  the  vei7  com- 
mencement. We  have  already  seen  that  effusion of  seium 
or  pus,  or  merely  a  thickening  of  the  serous  membmne  may  be 
left  by  an  acute  pleurisy;  but  in  many  "^"J^  f1 *e*  6 
has  undoubtedly  assumed  a  chronic  om he  fos^ 

and  so  nearly  impossible  is  it  to  w    W    snoken  Tf 

the  acute  and  the  chronic  affection,  that  we ,  I  aye spoken at 
empyema,  or  the  effusion  of  pus,  under  the  head  ol  acute 

P^tiS'  ■  ^  %B  TeXelf  sir0  D^Sser^St 
sion  is  mainly,  it  not  entncly,  seious.    y  .  _d 

"in  some  forms  of  pleurisy >  * ^J^^^fju^ 
takes  place,  not  so  gnicklj, mdeed,  as itte  more  i 
lymph,  which  occur  m  a  tew  days  1  ut  gene  a  y 
of  about  two  or  three  weeks,  wlH3n  the  diest      7  ^ 

having  some  lymph  lining  it,  ^£™X^ccur  in  persons  of 
serous  fluid."    These  cases  most  gently ^occur  p 
advanced  life,  of  cachectic  habit  of  bo  dy,^     |  j 
subjects,  and  those  who  l^e  tos  edkgne  y In 
stances,  more  especially  where  the  ^aon  18  eseJe  of  the 
the  disease  comes  on  so  ^^Jt^  suspected  dirdng 
fluid  would  never  be  detected,  peih al",  dyeath  the  chest  is 
life,  but  from  the  physical  signs     Afte   dc atl  ^ 
sometimes  found  filled  witn  pure  " 

The  serous  mem- 
pressed  against  the  bodies  of  the  ™rtetn»  he 
brane  presents,  to  all  a ppea lance  no devmtao on  bc  ^ 

state  ;  and  we  must  admit  that  its  pathology  na  j 
plained.  tlMfkening  of  the  pleura.  This 
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fy.  th,e  lunf  separating  easily  from  the  walls  of  the 
tboiax ;  but  when  a  transverse  section  is  made,  each  succeeding 
Jayer,  as  we  proceed  inward,  is  found  more  and  more  dense 
In  the  slowest  and  most  decidedly  chronic  form  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  soft  matter  whatever  having  been  poured  out  the 
thickening  being  more  of  the  character  of  a  growtii/gSally 
affecting  the  upper  lobe,  and  associated  with  what  has  been 

Sly1  aid.  Cm'h°S1S  °f  tLe  1U^>  t0  ^  **  Se 
The  physical  signs  of  chronic  pleuritic  effusion  are  the  same 
as  those  of  effusion  from  the  acute  disease,  thVdifference  con 

srx."1  percussion  is  *u°  » » s  C5% 
>■£ SfiK^s  eft  th°, flnia  "u 

•lieady  recommended  fD ,  27V TSth  K  *™  "i?1  1,ave  »«' 
habits.    The  reeto™r ?  acS01',lmS  lo  M»  Previous 
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COMPLICATIONS  OF  BRONCHITIS,  PNEUMONIA, 
AND  PLEUEITIS. 

ever,  the  above  fact  be  borne  £  mind,  them ^ 
tion  need  not  embarrass  us  much j  ™  ™eQf  ^  two  diseases. 
as  might  be  expected ^from the  ^°  crepitation,  as  the 

The  rattle :  may  indeed,  mask  the  tome  P^  fo 

rattles  and  ronchus  in  ™e  ^"^neriUv  there  vrtll  be  crepi- 
obscured  those  in  the  smaller  ;  but  5^^™ 6  d  if  the  pneu. 
tation  to  be  heard  over  a  S^1,0^^^! Lesion  will  at 
monia  proceed .  *e  rf^jo^  oft     be  of 

once  decide  the  matter,    xuo      w  simple  pneu- 

a  mixed  character,  berng  more  ^d  0Itliat  does  not 

monia,  but  possessi W  ^onchitis.    The  con- 

belong  to  the  sputa  of  uncomplicated  w  ^  clm. 

stitutional  symptoms  »^^j^°LS,a  present  the  cha- 
racter ;  the  don  wi U  aJ^£j^ia?Tnt  this  will  not  be  of 
racteristic  pungent  heat  of  pneum oma^Dth  ^  be  a  ten- 
se long  duration,  and  even^kriM a  me  extremiti 

^A0^^^55^  t0nSU6  reddCr  ^ 
Regards  the  prognosis  of  the  ^«^JSW 
upon  the  principles  already  laid  £    rf  e§ectand  per- 

these  diseases  singly;  ^tmthe  expec  rf  mc 

m^ent  recovery  we  must  not  overiooK  in  ^  tmjeg_ 

consolidation  in  promoting  dilatation  ot  tnc 
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The  contraction  of  the  fibrinous  effusion  constituting  the  con- 
solidation, by  drawing  the  walls  of  the  tubes  asunder,  aids  the 
other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  (p.  223)  in  producing 
that  lesion.  6 

The  treatment  of  this  complication  must  be  regulated  upon 
the  same  principles.  If  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the 
indications  for  bleeding  in  pneumonia  be  applied  to  the  case 
m  point,  the  existence  of  this  affection  will  not  lead  to  its  adop- 

«,™T? flyu?°n  the  &ounds  of  the  presence  of  pneumonia, 
though  the  existence  of  bronchitis  should  always  act  as  a  cau- 
tion to  dissuade  from  its  too  ready  adoption,  and  stimulants  will 
in  general,  be  earlv  required. 

Peripneumonia  notha.-Closely  connected  with  the  complica- 
tion of  pneumonia  with  bronchitis  is  the  peripneumonia  notha, 

faci 5S  ""if*  °f  *he  °lder  authors-  These  cases  are,  to 
tact,  little  more  than  instances  of  asthenic  bronchitis  occurr  ne- 
iii  persons  generally  advanced  in  life,  who  have  been  Sc to 

of  llZTriTFf011  °l thG  lm/S'  the  eonsequence  eTth  r 
0  Repeated  bronchitis  or  disease  of  the  heart;  but,  besides 
this,  the  inflammation  in  the  smaller  tubes  is  very  apt  to 

^hL^srrs^r.fn  fear- 

'certain  tTjGTA\  th,at  tbo  nicety  of  treatment  required  in 
S  "  S  "bTS  bronchitis  is  still  more  appaS  and 
Iver  cauld Tnm  i ,     /  ?,ay  W?U  be  doubted  ™Eer  we  are  ■ 

ttSfftff  ge  o  te'Snt  thatX'  ^  ^  ^ 
monin  nntv,Q       i      .      patient,  that  the  disease  is  nerrrmfm 

,l"  very  cautious  not  to  mXR    f*    !  6  ?me  tlme  we  m^t 
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The  treatment,  then,  must  be  that  of  bronchitis,  with  the 
anticipation  of  a  failing  of  the  constitutional  powers    The  liquor 
amnion,  acet.  with  a  tittle  vinum  ipecac,  maybe  used  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  ammonia  added  in  excess,  when  signs  ot  debi- 
lity appear.    When  the  skin  becomes  perspirable  a  blister  may  be 
applied  to  the  chest.    The  intercurrence  of  pneumonia  rarely 
calls  for  active  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  should  the  sputa 
assume  the  "  plum-juice  "  appearance,  it  is  rather  an  additional 
reason  for  support  and  stimulants    It  is  very  seldom  that  we 
can  dispense  with  them  from  the  first,  and  they  should  be  so 
given  as  to  sustain  without  exciting    Tins  is  best  effected  by 
administering  about  two  teaspoontuls  of  brandy  every  three 
houT  The Combination  of  senega  with  ammonia  and  squdls 
(F  27  p  221)  is  often  of  the  greatest  service  m  the  advanced 

8t^t^Sy^—  complication  of  pneumonia  with 
Atis  ^ 

IT^MtSi  so  as  to  occasion  Iny  real  difficulty ; 
SZ  l  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Ration 
increases  the  danger.  When  large  eflmon  tak^pl^e  the 
stethoscopic  signs  of  the  pneumonia  will  be  n  a  g  ™cas«ic. 
silenced  by  the  compression  of  the  lung  ;  nv H » 
ment,  the  crepitation  may  genera  ly  be  dis J^j1^  ^ 
after  slight  effusion,  it  may  sometimes  be  ^tected  above 
level  of  the  bronchophony,  or  above  the  tine  of  di hies* 

The  treatment  of  pleuio-pneumoma  mus 
conducted  upon  the  same  gomp f^^itmTcom- 

less  amount  of  effusion  than  won  Id  ^en  °t  J e 

sary  to  produce  the  same  effect  the  ^atomuiai 
an  uncollapsed,  because  consolidated, w^hiwKS  also  more 
.  or  sero-puriform  effusion  the  bronch  change 
or  less  inflamed.  But  though  the  lung  is  no  collapsed, 
in  its  physical  condition,  ^  »Sy  to  arrlst  the  pro- 
it  is,  nevertheless,  ™™^^^^n^vd  it,  so  that 

*  ■ — M  - 

-  that^e  e^  we,  -gjy*^ 
the  consequences  would  be  uiai  wi« 
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would  again  proceed,  and,  if  the  subject  were  of  feeble  con- 
stitutional power  (and  it  is  in  such  that  we  most  com- 
monly meet  with  the  above  condition),  it  is  highly  probable 
that  disorganization  would  be  the  result,  and  the  patient 
sink  under  its  exhausting  effects.  If,  however,  the  fluid 
were  to  be  slowly  removed,  we  might  expect  that  the  lunsr 
would  either  return  to  the  healthy  condition,  or  go  into  the 
state  of  permanent  induration ;  in  which  case  the  contraction 
ol  t he  pulmonary  tissue  would  draw  asunder  the  walls  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  But  as  bronchitis  already  exists,  it  is 
probable  that  as  the  lung  begins  to  be  again  inflated,  it  will 
resume  its  activity,  and  a  considerable  puriform  secretion  will 
ensue  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  distension,  which  some- 
times becomes  so  great  that  the  sounds  of  cavities  are  produced 

wJSMS  M  W0"ld  i1nfe1}  lmder  such  ci™mstances,  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  draw  off  the  fluid,  and  further 
that  when  such  cases  go  on  favourably,  the  progress  would  be' 
considerable  puriform  expectoration,  contemporaneously  with 
the  diminution  of  the  fluid  ;  the  first  sounds  of  respiration  to  be 
tW  1  mithe  lun?bei»S  of  a  cavernous  character,  resembW 
those  heard  in  vomica,  though  sometimes  these  pseudo-cavS 
may  be  so  large  as  to  give  rise  to  sounds  simulafeg  amphoric 
ones  feuch  cases  do  not  uncommonly  occur,  and  the  b  P 
existence  of  pleuritic  effusion,  the  subsequent  copiou  puriform 
T10n/i  aU1d1the  ea™™  or  even  m*S<FS££ 

ltZl  Li£tflehVhf  tbTe-bad  bee"  P-ibrati^n  of  the 
pieuia,  and  that  the  patient  was  bringing  up  the  contents  of  »n 

empyema  with  pneumothorax.    They  may!  however  be  accu 

bv ^  t/e  sttlfo'18'10-1  fl'0m  tl]G  latte1'  ^  *S  P^ousto^,- 
Dy  the  stethoscope  signs  during  the  effusion,  since  (though 

bSZ&a  ZT-1  dulDf S,'  and  abseuce  of  ^BpimtoV  sound 
still  V      blL:atlll"g  and  bronchial  voice,  though  distant  mv 

2'es  i°",  ofttlle  l™&-by  the  absence  of  any  history  of t 
thctStr  OrUtl0U'  and  last]y--by  the  nummulaLharS  0f 

mSed'for^J^  °ften  d°  ^  "1th  the  tre£lt«  recom- 
zat  m  w  i!  r  *°f  lJneumonia  m  the  state  of  grey  henato 
zataon  wjth  diuretics,  repeated  blisters,  and  good  nourishment 

tSStl  %  f]  PSP°k!n  °f  ind^ation  of  the  lung  £  one  of  the 
K    1      ' trl^t  P"—^  the  same  time  that  it  wa 
^enSy  produced  bv  a  Tro^-??6  glVeU' ^lmt  "  was  ™™  ^ 
geuerall?  Sg^Zt^**  *       **»  °f  the  ^ 
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In  the  more  purely  chrome  cases  the  induration  is  found  to 
consist  of  fibrous  tissue,  having,  as  Dr.  Wilks  suggests,  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  a  new  growth  than  an  inflammatory  exudation. 
This  condition,  as  has  been  stated,  generally  occupies  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  lung,  so  that  when  the  apex  is  cut  into  it  is  found 
very  hard,  as  if  the  scalpel  were  entering  a  schirrhous  mass. 
When  opened  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  dark  iron-grey  colour,  from 
the  increase  of  pigment,  and  quite  impermeable  to  an,  owing  to 
the  pleura?  as  well  as  the  fibrous  tissue  around  the  bronchial 
tubes  being  involved.    The  contraction,  which  commonly  takes 
place  subsequent  to  the  process,  causes  the  tubes  passing  through 
them  to  be  stretched  open  ;  and  they  maybe  seen  gaping  widely 
over  the  surface  exposed  by  the  incision     Sometimes  this 
disease,  or  degeneration,  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  lung,  and 
has  received  the  name  of  cirrhosis,  from  its  supposed  ana  ogy 
with  the  disease  of  the  liver  of  that  name.    In  many  of  these 
cases  there  have  been  no  symptoms  indicating  inflammatory 
action  during  life  ;  and  often  the  case  is  supposed  to  be  one  ot 
chronic  phthisis,  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view  it  may  be 
regarded  as  such-an  opinion  which  the  appearances  after  death 
may  at  first  sight  tend  to  confirm,  the  cut  granular  surface 
having  much  "the  appearance  of  tuberculous  deport,  with 
which   however,  it  must  not  be  confounded.    On  the  other 
hand however,  we  certainly  do  meet  with  cases  in  which 
heiS  has  been  manifest  febrile  action  genera  ly 
entlv  hot  and  dry  skin,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  ten- 
dency  tc n i?gh  pLpiration-the  auscultatory  s.gns  being  those 
of  consoHda°tionPof  the  lung,  often  advancing  from  above , own- 
wirds-aud  in  which  the  above  appearances  have  been  found 
rfterdeath     hough  during  life  it  would  have  been  next  to  im- 
possible to  pronounce  with  certainty  that  the  disease  was  not 
me  tuberciuous  phthisis.    Other  cases,  again,  present  them- 
eWe    n  Si  there  has  been  the  same  amount  o  ^a'nma- 
tory  fe^with  the  ^me  auscultatory  signs  ancUnwh^ch  unde 
onrpful  management,  the  disease  has  been  checked,  though  con 
SSKTSF  great  r  or  less  ^^^^X 
patient  has  regained  a  fair  state  of  health,  thou0u 

'the  Stof  this  form  of  disease ,  of ^  ejnng  must  be 
much  the  same  as  that  recommended  tototate«t£«« 
pneumonia.    We  must  endeavour  to  «iUayu itation  n 
|e  powers  of  the  system  ox >d as tai ."^^bid^wth. 


with  the  addition 
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X  3r2*o^  b8  e,mPl07ed-  Sllould  there  be  hectic,  P.  29  and 
ffi,  (I\  S;  TJ  ^  substitiited.  The  diet  should  be  as  good  as 
the  patent  s  digestive  powers  will  admit  of,  and  a  moderate  or 
even  liberal  quantity  of  wine  allowed.  Contra-irritSn  in  the 
form  either  ol  blisters  allowed  to  remain  over  the  affected  part 
for  about  six  hours,  and  frequently  repeated,  or,  of  the  f£aX 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  should  be  Sse 
veringly  employed.  When  the  health  of  the  patie St  and 
cimnnstances,  admit,  change  of  ah  or  chmate,  such  a  tlmse 

orZtuZl  £f°re+  ^  2F>  SP°ken  of  collapse  of  the  lun- 

mmm^m 

ance  in  a  medico- le»S  DS  n^vW  •  ff  ent'on  to  its  import- 
Several  yea^^^dB^ZT^^S08  t0  infautidde. 

tions  of  hjffiffl^^  upon  neighbouring  por- 


(32)  9,  Pot.  Bicarb.  3ss. 

Kit.  Conii,  gr.  xv. 
Ext.  Gtlycyrh.  y  j. 
1"i  net.  Cinchonas,  co.  ^ii  —  7111 
Sp.  Piment.  3  sa.        '  0 


Hv  rio  „  -V<1'  p'"'a>  1-    ut  n-  Mist,  iiv 
3'v  do  qua  sumat.  part  3'om  ter  die. 

p^yb^U^'  mUch  *™  one  to  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potM. 

t '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  First  Series,  for  the  years  1841 


and  1812. 
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the  respiratory  movements,— narrowness  of  the  trachea,  the 
calibre  of  which  was  in  several  instances  remarkably  small  — 
and  an  impediment  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  from  former 
pericarditis.  In  some  of  the  cases  it  was  questionable  whether 
there  were  not  also  signs  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  portion 
of  lung  affected,  a  difficulty  which  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Wilks,  who 
thought  the  two  conditions  may  be  combined  by  an  miiamma- 
torv  exudation  in  the  collapsed  part.  Of  the  treatment  of  col- 
lapse of  the  lung  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  01  the  sudden 
form  which  occurs  from  the  obstruction  ot  a  large  tube  we  have 
already  spoken.  That  class  of  cases 'of  defective  expansion  m 
young  persons  is  but  little  amenable  to  treatment  beyond  the 
promoting  the  development  of  the  chest  by  carefully  regulated 
exercise,  pure  air,  and  a  moderately  tonic  treatment;  and  the 
obviating  those  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver  and  other  organs 
which  are  induced  by  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  c.rcu- 

^Emplivsema  of  the  lung. -Closely  connected  with  the  subject 
of  collapse  of  tL  lung  £  the  opposite  condit.on  of  ^P^I 
This  word  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense:  he  first  denotes  ddata 
tion  of  the  pulmonic  vesicles,  without  breach  of  then walls 
tins  is  vesicular  or  pulmonary  emphysema  ;  the  second  the 
Scape  of  air  betwee/the  cells  and  into  the  areolar  tissue  at  the 
base  of  the  lun°"s— this  is  interlobular  emphysema. 

The  vesicular  which  is  the  ordinary  emphysema,  is  easily 

by  the  returned  air,  during  the  efloit  ot  expirat 10  • 

lung  uuttoiug  .He  hW^JSKTSSS  of  the  iMpiruu  air, 

constantly,  occurs  in  the  progress  "gJ^J^j,,.  emphysema 
The  only  necessary  auscultatory  signs ,oV ^12?^d'respi. 
are  an  increased  resonance  on  percussion,  and  dimimsj 
ratory  murmur.  mm|.,„  ou  m  paroxysms, 

The  general  symptoms  arc  dyspnoea,  comin0  ou  i 
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often  associated  with  attacks  of  bronchitis,  but  frequently  with- 
out any  obvious  cause.  They  make  their  invasion  often  in  the 
night,  or  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  closely  simulate 
those  which  are  presently  to  be  described  as  characteristic  of 
asthma  In  fact,  this  form  of  emphysema  must  be  regarded  as 
one  01  the  causes  of  that  disease.  The  cause  of  these  paroxysms 
occurring  in  the  night  is  probably  the  impediment  to  the  ready 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  opposed  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  during  the  recumbent  posture;  the  consequence 
ot  which  must  be  a  gradually  increasing  congestion  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Vesicular  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  as  such,  is  but  little  amen- 
able to  remedies,  and  our  treatment  must  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, limited  to  the  negative  one  of  anticipating  and  preventing 
those  circumstances  which  are  most  likely  to  aggravate  its  more 
dressing  effects  With  this  view,  all  excitement  and  exerMon! 
and  whatever  tends  to  hurry  the  respiration,  should  be  carefully 

clntis  should  be  as  cautiously  guarded  against,  and,  when  they 
occur,  instantly  met  by  prompt  but  gentle  measures.  Uniform 
moderately  warm  clothing  should  be  employed  ;  and  when  tX 
is  sufficient  strength  in  the  circulation  to  produce  reaction  the 

P  !wS  Yd  >*mW*»*  «  be  used'as  a 

prophylactic.    The  pulmonary  circulation  should  also  be  kent 

aperients  T7g  *'  the  P°rM  ^stem  ^  nuSEof  gS 

apenents  such  as  one  or  two  grains  of  pil.  hydrar-  with  a  H+fl« 

compound  coloeynth  pill  at  bed-time,  followed,  if  Sece  ILvt I 

arfnent  *  the  When  the  paroxysms 

of  dyspnoea  occur,  the  most  efficient  medicine  for  relieving  thZ 
is  about  twenty-five  minims  of  the  sp.  aeth.  co.,  with  the  sa™ 
quantity  pt  tincture  of  opium  ;  to  this,  in  very  urCt  cases  m™ 

The  effect  of  this  last  medicine  is  sometimes  almost  magical 

det  T?-We  ha7e  J'ust  seen  how  d^eaSes  of  the  kind  just 
described  may  produce  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  which  are  often 

asttma  Iv  f tLma'  but  there  is'  besidlsthe  true  or  spasmodic 
asthma,  which  is  associated  with  little  or  no  anatomicXcWe 
m  the  respiratory  organs,  and  which  probably  is  of  a  p2 
neivme  ongni.    On  this  account  in  the  former  edition 
Sm  hTf  lnChKlud  am°^Bt  the  diseases  o      e  \iervol 

orot'r  r  aS1thma  is  SwovMy  preceded  by  signs  of  dia 

difficulty7*? SSnT tT™Z  a-r°8r, thc  chest>  with  ™ 
y      Dreatlung,  and  perhaps  in  this  state  the  patient 
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retires  to  rest.  The  urgent  dyspnoea  comes  on  after  midnight, 
generally  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
patient  awakes  with  a  feeling  of  constriction  across  his  chest, 
and  an  inability  to  draw  in  his  breath.  He  is  compelled  to  rise, 
and  sits  bending  forwards,  with  knees  drawn  up,  labouring  for 
breath,  and  often  wheezing  loudly,  and  complaining  of  an  appre- 
hension of  impending  suffocation ;  he  expresses  an  urgent  desire 
for  fresh,  air,  and  will  go  and  open  the  window  to  get  breath ; 
and,  what  is  characteristic,  he  rarely  experiences  any  ill  eftects 
from  so  doing  The  face  is  often  livid  from  congestion,  at  other 
times  pale  and  shrunken.  There  is  generally  much  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  with  a  feeble,  and  sometimes  intermittent  pulse, 
indicative  of  obstructed  pulmonic  circulation.  If  there  be  any 
urine  voided,  which  there  not  uncommonly  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  paroxysm,  it  is  copious,  pale,  and  limpid  like  that  ot 
an  hysterical  female.  The  bowels,  too,  are  often  relaxed,  with  a 
spasmodic  action.  . ,     ,  , 

The  fit  lasts  for  several  hours,  and  generally  subsides  towards 
morning,  when  the  dyspncea  begins  gradually  to  subside,  the 
patient  is  enabled  to  breathe,  speak,  and  cough  with  ease, 
and  at  last  sinks  into  a  quiet  sleep.  This  is  often  preceded  by 
a  copious,  thin,  frothy  expectoration.  When  this  occurs,  the 
patient  is  said  to  have  humid  asthma,  but  sometimes  there  is 
none,  when  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  dry  asthma.  Ihese 
paroxysms  will  sometimes  recur  for  several  nights  m  njon^, 
the  patient  often  saying  in  the  intervals  that  ^  ^  ful 
though  there  is  generally  apparent  more  or  less  difhculty  in 

^ThTabsence  of  all  structural  lesion  in  the  chest,  as  well  as 
tJre  genS  spasmodic  nature  of  the  ^*^™££l5 
cal  symptoms,  and  the  pale,  limpid  urine,  all  tend  to  show  that 
ShS  a  nervine  affection,  probably  of  a  spasmodic  charac ^ 
the  seat  of  the  spasm  being  m  the  muscles  which  encncle  the 

^Thedrcrimstances  which  excite  the  paroxysms  show  that  the 
spasm  mayTave  a  centric  or  excentric  origin,  originating ;  m 
SX^cSTfci  the  nervous  centres  ;  ^^^r 
will  often  brin°-  on  an  attack;  and  as  instances  ot  the  latter, 

strong  impression  upon  the  bionchi.u  memma        humidity  of 
an  attack:  thus  changes  in  temperature,  or  in  the  to  tj 
the  atmosphere,  will  often  bring  one  ™^^f^™sual 
asthmatic  subjects  are  variously  attf^"\^f  whilst  others 
degree  of  moisturo  bringing  on  a  paroxysm  in  some,  wm 
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rest  best  in  low,  damp  situations.  The  susceptibility  to  asthma 
often  arises  from  hereditary  predisposition  ;  it  appears  also  to 
be  induced  by  a  lax  habit  of  system,  by  gout,  and  by  long-con- 
tinued dyspepsia. 

From  the  dyspnoea  of  emphysematous  lung,  or  dilated  tubes, 
as  well  as  from  that  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries,' 
asthma  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  physical 
signs  of  those  affections,  and,  by  the  paroxysms  generally! coming 
on  at  night. 

The  prognosis  of  asthma  is  in  early  attacks  favourable  ;  but  a 
frequent  repetition  of  them  may  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
patient  and  induce  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  enlargement  of 
the  right  heart,  obstruction  of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and 
deatli  from  apnoea. 

During  an  attack  of  asthma,  if  there  be  signs  of  great  con- 
gestion about  the  bead,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken 
by  cupping  between  the  shoulder-blades  ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  to  be  avoided.  The  combination  of 
the  compound  spirit  of  tether  with  the  opium,  and  occasionally 
the  lytta  recommended  when  speaking  of  emphysema,  will  often 
give  pat  relief  during  the  paroxysms.  The  chloric  sstber  may 
sometimes  be  substituted  for  the  Hoffman's  anodyne  or  o-jven  in 
conjunction  with  it.  J  ° 

Another  means  of  relief  is  the  smoking  the  leaves  of  the 
stramonmm  and  a  very  efficient  remedy  is  the  respiration  of  air 
impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  emitted  by  burn- 
ing nitrate  of  potass.    The  latter  may  be  most  conveniently 
applied  by  soaking  pieces  of  blotting-paper  in  a  saturated  solution  . 
ot  the  salt  and  then  drying  them.  When  the  paroxysm  comes  on 
one  of  these  may  be  placed  in  a  common  plate  and  ignited 
The  room  wiJl  thus  soon  become  filled  with  the  fumes,  and  in 
many  cases  the  patient  is  relieved  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 

mmt  SefMlterIals  between,_  the  paroxysms,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the  system  and 
thereby  drrnin  sh  that  excessive  susceptibility  of  the  n™s 
system  which  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain 

iSSSZ        a™drant  f°r  tlli8  P^0se>  a  course  o?  sul- 
phate of  zinc  carried  to  the  extent  of  about  four  grains  three  or 
four  tunes  a  day,  may  be  had  to  recourse  to.       &  1 
i  he  causes  of  the  paroxysm  are  so  various  that  it  ron„;„„ 

thorn  in  his  case,  and  this  more  particularly  applies  to  locali  v 
One  very  frequent  cause  is  deranged  digestion;  or  it  S  be' 

dta  healthj  pi'°CeSS  wiU  induce  11  flt  tlnmighyex. 

citemeiit  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.     The  diet 

ought  to  be  light,  and  the  meals  taken  at  reasonable  fSSS? 
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Hemoptysis.— This  is  the  word  commonly  used  to  designate 
pulmonary  haemorrhage,  though,  literally,  it  means  spitting  of 
blood  in  general.  This  form  of  haemorrhage  is  important  chiefly 
in  its  relation  to  the  primary  disease  of  which  it  is  the  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  its  diagnosis  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  the  term  does  not  necessarily 
imply  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  yet  other  haemorrhages  are  often 
termed  spurious  haemoptyses  ;  such  are  discharges  of  blood 
from  the  mouth  or  fauces,  or  from  aphthous  tonsils,  or  from  the 
gums.  Delicate  and  hysterical  females,  and  those  prone  to 
uterine  derangements,  are  also  subject  to  haemoptysis.  Some- 
times it  may  be  from  the  lungs.  In  the  former  of  these  cases 
the  source  of  the  blood  will  generally  be  apparent  upon  exami- 
nation of  the  mouth.  In  the  latter  there  is  more  difficulty ;  but 
the  general  state  of  health,  the  presence  of  hysterical  symptoms 
or  suppression  or  irregularity  of  the  catanienia,  together  with 
the  character  of  the  sputa,  will  in  most  instances  enable  us  to 
decide  the  question  as  to  whether  the  discharge  be  a  true 
haemoptysis  or  a  vicarious  discharge.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  females  of  a  tuberculous  diathesis  are  prone  to 
amenorrhcea.  .  „ 

True  haemoptysis  may  occur  m  every  possible  variety  ot 
quantity  :  it  may  appear  as  a  bright  florid  streak  in  frothy  mucus, 
or  a  little  blood  intimately  mixed  with  expectoration  of  a  more 
puriform  character  ;  or  it  may  be  poured  forth  in  a  stream,  or 
rather  torrent,  of  unmixed  blood.    In  the  former  case  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  as  the  presence  of.  cough,  and 
other  pulmonic  symptoms,  show  that  the  expectoration  is  from 
the  lungs.     In  the  latter  some  care  is  requisite  to  be  suie 
whether"  the  blood  is  poured  out  from  the  trachea  or  the  ceso- 
SSus  ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  case  be  of  haemoptysis  or  haerna- 
tysis      The  appearance  of  the  blood  when  first  emitted  w. 
Generally  aid  us ;  as,  in  the  case  of  haemoptysis,  the  blood  is 
more  florid   ban  in  hsematemesis.    If,  however,  the  patient 
be  not  seen  1 11  some  time  afterwards,  there  may  be  more 
difficulty   but  in  the  case  of  hemoptysis  there  will  probably 
have  been  pam  across  the  chest,  and  generally  tickhng  or  irn- 
Son  in'the  throat   before   the  hemorrhage,  whereas  m 
hsematemesis  there  will  have  been  sickness.     In  protuso 
hSSSS    too,  after  the  first  discharge,  there  will  genera 
be  cough  and  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  or  clots  of  blood 
•md  it  rarely  happens  that  there  are  the  pitchy  stools  wine 
almost  a  way    follow  haematemesis.     The  examination  of 
often  be  decisive,  though  not  a  ways;  s;nce 
the  profuse  hemoptysis  is  not  unconnnon  at    lu  commen^ 
mcnt  of  tuberculous  disease  of  tho  lungs,  ana  doioj 
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presence  of  such  disease  is  manifest  by  any  physical  signs  The 
causes  of  nremoptysis  resolve  themselves  into— (1  )  Diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  air-passages,— as  tubercles,  more  rarely  bronchitis 
vancl  to  a  slight  extent  pneumonia),  and  fungoid  disease  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  blood  is  never  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and 
has  much  the  appearance  of  currant  jelly ;  (2.)  Diseases  of  the 

he  mitS  bkj°d-VeSS?1S  '-a?  disease  °f  the  hiarl  especial  y  of 
tiie  mitral  valves,  and  aneurism. 

As  regards  the  special  diagnosis  of  hemoptysis,  it  must  be 

W  S ,  /n  °? w6 ctTrth  t],e  above  dise^4  and  we  have 
here  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  principles  of  its 
treatment  when  speaking  of  hemorrhage  in  general  further 
-MSaf61  t0  th°Se  PartiCUk1'  ^^ofwhieh'wfshan 
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The  word  phthisis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  <j>0.w. 
(corrumpoYand  therefore  strictly  means  a  wasting  disease.  It 
has  however,  been  generally  used  in  medicine,  and  that  from 
the'earlkst  times,  to  signify  a  wasting  dependent  upon  disor- 
disease  of  the  lungs;  and  the  term  has  been  still 
toE°resMcted  by  most  modern  pathologists  to  those  cases 
Sv  inwhS  this  disorganization  is  the  result  of  tuberculous 
deoos  I  wi  11,  however,  be  more  convenient,  as  well  as  more 
in  accordance w  th  what  has  been  already  stated  in  speaking  of 

JSTpm^S,  ih.  distme.ioa  is  P«*»ps  mther  no-»l 

symptoms,  and  W*™^  b  oertoi„  we 

T??^££%£!m*  -'torwid.  the  symptoms  re- 
first  describe  tnose  cu«iu0i.»  .1™  ,  those 

Siting  therefrom.    These  b^Sclus 
which  have  been  descri^ i  d  as  brought  aboutjy 
deposits  m  general,    these  are  a*  h  j 

transparent  tubercles  of  the  size  o f  mdlet  se s  ^  ^ 

crude  yellow  tubercles  (p.  116    ae os  tc  .,  0 

lungs,  the  latter  »»g^g2ffi£35  thentgin  to 
advanced  stage  of  the  tormer.    xue  pointed  out 

soften,  with  greater  or  les rapid aire  ay^  rf 
(p.  117),  involving  m  fa.r  'lb     ^  «t»     JP        of  which 

£  which  they  l^.^^^SentlyV^^  iMil'cm't 
tt^e^'X^X  an  aUss.  by  a  layer  of 
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fibrinous  matter  :  or  several  of  these  clusters  or  centres  of  di« 

commencesTthL  anex  S  Z'f  aS  P^™01^,  almost  always 
situation  proceed  soono J  t  Tg  ''  and  f8  the  Mercies  in  this 
«on,and  LS&| ^L^SXffi 
are  continually  taking  nl»nC  1  aePosl1ts1ot  the  same  matter- 
organ,  and  fo Oowi  S  \f°'P *  ^  ]°Wer  down  iu  the 
death  that  th rSSaSfcS  W%c°rnonly  flnd 
shown  by  ortti*  dRS^i'S  P"J? t1m1the  aPex'  a* 
lower  down  we  see  cavEl^lW  ge°?ral]y  ]al'8'e  ;  whilst 

almost  always  find  evic lencVnf  infl  tuberculous  deposit,  we 
»  less  activity     Til  i  inflammatory  action  of  °.reater 

Ibercles  are  first  ex  Jelled is  S  IS*  ^  ltaelf>  wlle*  the 
:ace.  It  afterwards  ethi;!?  ?  }  la?ged  011  its  inner  sur- 
tobercles  in  tL  t»£  by  the  s°ftenrng  0f  other 

^icf  thai  open\r  otS  ^Z'^'  ^ 
enned,  midtilocula  ■  caSVk  n  Si     ',OT' as  Jt  is  sometimeS 
nbercles  very  near  a  S  «f  5r°duced:  or>  if  there  are  no 

Mhe  cavity,  the  veS  TwhW  Specie?.oflinh'g  membrane 
«t  at  others  the  fresh  II  °h  sometlmes  pour  out  pus  • 
Nation,  and  the ^aSSw  •  e,""n"'N  aa  hl  ordinary^ 
fely  obliterated  givlSart^ZeS'  f  "  were>  and  *  «  - 
fep?11?*  8=1  ol^'Ur^  °f      P'oura  on 

K-d-™ 
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unfortunately,  is  very  rarely  the  case,  for,  on  the  contrary,  fresh 
deposits  of  tuberculous  matter  are,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  continually  taking  place,  and  in  this  manner  the 
disease  is  incessantly  advancing  by  the  repeated  deposition  of 
tuberculous  matter,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  malignant  growths, 
by  the  continual  assimilation  of  the  adjacent  tissues  to  their  own 
structure.  .     .  , 

We  see,  then,  that  the  process  of  disorganization  ot  the  lung 
in  the  ordinary  progress  of  phthisis  is  in  a  manner  twofold,  for 
we  have  the  deposition  of  the  tuberculous  matter  enlarging  and 
softening  ;  and  involving,  in  this  softening  and  disorganization, 
the  tissue  in  which  it  has  been  deposited  ;  and  besides  this, 
another  induration  and  subsequent  softening  and  ulceration, 
closely  resembling,  or  rather  identical  with,  that  winch  takes 
place  in  common  inflammation.  _ 

Here,  then,  we  are  met  by  two  questions  which  have  been 
much  agitated,  and  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  evade, 
though  a  lengthened  discussion  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the 
object  of  the  present  work  :  1,  What  is  the  particular  tissue  of 
the  lung  in  which  the  tuberculous  deposits  take  place  2,  Are 
they  the  product  or  the  cause  of  the  inflammatory  action  with 
which  they  are  associated?  , 

(1  )  As  regards  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  it  is  probable  that  the 
opaque  crude°  or  yellow  tubercle  is  deposited  on,  « 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  smaller  tubes  (as  pointed  out by 
Dr  Swell),  and  in  the  air-cells  with  which  they  communi- 
cate thus  giving  rise  to  the  little  clusters  of  crude  tubercles, 
nkebimchl  of  grapes,  which  maybe  often  seen  on  mak.ng 
JSnKEE Into  uphlhisical  lung  ;  whereas  the ;grey  serai-trar£ 
parent  tubercle  is  deposited  m  the  cell,  or  m  the  ce  11  *  a  1,  asm 
the  case  of  the  product  of  common  inflammation  ot  the  lung, 
and  gives  rise Tto  the  appearance  commonly  described  as  miliary 

^ffls  regards  the  connection  of  tubercle  with  inflammation, 
-ahhou'h  we  have  no  proof  that  this  deposit  occurs  as  an ^m- 
meSte  |roduct  of  inflammation  yet  there  can  be  n o  doubt 
+w  fhft  hvuersemia  or  local  determmation  ol  uloou  ip.  to; 
2  tZt  'u^tota— tto,  ma,  » 

tkmof  tnWle.tl.at  it  may,  in  »  nmnta  of  m. .  m M  « 
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mation;  and  therefore  we  are  willing  to  admit,  in  the  words 
ot  the  distinguished  physician  already  quoted,  that  "phthisis 
sometimes  shows  itself  and  makes  progress,  chiefly  in  those  most 
strongly  predisposed,  without  any  indications  of  inflammation 
preceding  or  attending  it."  There  is,  however,  every  reason  to 
oeiieve  that  such  cases  are  veiy  rare. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  treating  of  common  inflamma- 
tion, that  we  may  have,  as  its  products,  inflammatory  lymph  or 
pus  the  former  of  which,  though  capable  of  becoming  organized 
and  forming  a  permanent  tissue,  is,  nevertheless,  liable  at  any 
period  of  its  progress  to  break  clown  into  the  second,  and  in  s'o 
tl?™°  TC  thetlssuei»  which  it  has  been  deposited  in 
P^°CeMS  °f  dlsorS™tion  !  and  also  that,  after  it  1ms 
become  perfectly  organized,  this  new  tissue  may  become  the 

n^Hva  '  lnfla™ti0?.  ^  will  generally  be  of  a  sup! 
pm  ative  or  disorganizing  character.  Accordingly,  as  was  sped, 
fied  m  treating  of  pneumonia,  the  product  of  inflammation  in 
the  lung  ,s,  m  sound  subjects,  almost  always  plastic  tenS  if 

tion  ot  the  organ;  but  under  unfavourable  condition,  and  in 
cachectic  subjects,  pus  may  be  poured  forth  in  the  fir  t  in 
stance  (or  corpuscular  lymph,  which  quickly  becomes  nusW 
even  the  product  have  been  in  the  commencLentTf  tKistic 
kind  it  may,  before  it  is  completely  organized  break  rW»  ,  * 
pus,  mvolymg  ras does  tuberius  m^S'^^ti^ 
m  which  it  has  been  deposited,  in  a  like' disorgaSS  and 
e\en  when  induration  of  the  luu-  has  actnallv  thlr.  T    '  i 

The  above  description  includes  the  various  form,  of  nh+K  ;  t 
;:--rS;  of  the  lung,  which  may  be"  Wd  tfiS 

^l..'clcJ\a£pSwSorfe  *U  WhiCVh°  d^«onof 
lowed  by  pneurnonia,  |  Z^f'  °r  fo1' 

result  of  the  softening,  low n  J lZ  l  v1B  '''sorga.nzat.on  is  the 
in  its  disorganiz  ati,  Mne  1^1  I h™:uU^  matter,  involving 
2,  That  in  wlnH      „  I,  '7';^  lt  has  deposited^ 

given  rise  to  the  Ion  ,    ,1  l,av,!  1104  P^ded  and 

their  development,  and  is  the  mdn U^™*  7  ,the  ?ourae  "r 
disorganization  of  the         t  ,  ,y  which  the 

the  disorganization  of  t  "1„  .  ,  '  .7'  J  ^hat  in  winch 
cavities  have  their  origin  i  nneu  , ,,  T  ""' ,°'  v"mical 
about  without  anv  hXh^JhuX       «  °a?  1°  broU^ 
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is  rarely  completed  without  the  diseased  structure  hecoming 
the  seat  of  tuberculous  deposit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  So 
that  we  may  have  three  classes  of  phthisis  :  (1),  The  tuberculous ; 
(2  ,  The  tnberculo-pheumouic  ;  and  (3),  The  pneumonic.  This 
classification  of  the  varieties  of  phthisis  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Addison,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  description  of  the 
third  or  pneumonic  variety.  Of  these  varieties  of  phthisis,  the 
first  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  met  witli  in  practice  in  its  perfect 
form,  since"  inflammation,  though  it  may  not  have  originated 
the  tubercles,  is  almost  sure  to  affect  some  portion  of  the  organ 
in  the  process  of  softening.  Still,  as  this  inflammation  is  rather 
an  accident  than  essentially  necessary,  we  cannot  altogether 
disregard  the  theoretical  possibility  of  the  first  variety.  The 
second  variety  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  may  be  said  to 
include  nearly  all  the  cases  of  phthisis  in  early  life,  occurring  m 
subjects  not  previously  injured  by  great  exposure  or  intem- 
perance. The  third  variety  belongs  more  to  the  middle  period 
of  life,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
phthisis  occurring  near  or  after  the  age  of  forty  are  of  tins 
character,  though,  like  the  first  variety,  it  is  no  doubt  ex- 
tremely rare  in  its  perfect  form. 

Phthisis  is  also  divided,  by  many  authors,  into  acute  and 
chronic  as  it  sometimes  runs  an  acute  course,  but  much  more 
frequently  a  chronic  one.  As  therefore  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered the  more  typical  form  of  the  disease,  we  shall  speak  first 

°f  Chronic  phthisis  has  been  commonly  divided  into  three 
stages,  depending  upon  the  anatomical  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  lung,  which  stages  are  pretty  well  marked  by 
certain  physical  ligus,  as  those  of  deposition,  softening,  and 
ulceration  or  excavation.  It  is,  however,  worth  the  inquiry 
whether  there  be  not  another  stage  antecedent  to  the  first  ot 
these  which  might  be  termed  the  premonitory,  since  if  such 
be  found  to  exfst,  and  if  it  can  be  recognized  or  even  con- 
lectured  by  any  appreciable  signs,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
ipply  our  Liediesat  the  time  at  which  there  is  the  greatest 
SS  the  only,  probability  of  their  producing  a  satisfactory 

1-eThe  stage  of  deposition,  which  is  often  regarded  as  the  first, 
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meter,  the  one  generally  affecting  the  whole  system,  constituting 
what  has  been  already  described  as  the  tuberculous  diathesis* 
ami  he  other  local,  depending  often  upon  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lungs,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  active  congestion  of 
those,  organs,  a  condition  which  is  very  likely  to  occur,  as  already 
pointed^  out,  at  the  age  when  the  general  development  of  the 
system  is  completed  ;  though  it  is  not  denied  that  in  extreme 
cases  ot  tuberculous  diathesis,  tubercle  may  be  deposited,  as  a 
simple  perversion  of  nutrition,  and  without  any  appreciable 
amount  of  such  congestion.  W^iauie 

nr!^[lisfil'st  or  premonitory  stage  of  phthisis  the  svmptoms 
a  e  not  very  marked,  and  we  have  often  not  very  distinctive 
physical  signs;  still  there  are  often  such  symptoms  preceding 
tho»e  of  deposition.  These  signs  are  perhaps  more  of  a  general 
and  physiological,  than  of  a  local  and  physical  character  a d 

meat  ot  the  pulmonic  circulation,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
tWWl    atl?,S1S-    ThUS  them  wiU  ofte»  ^  a  fixed  colom- 
well  L  inTl  e'lS  tl  veiT  slight  tendency  to  lividity,  there Z 
well  as  m  the  lips ;  the  pulse  will  generally  be  quick  and  small 

£b2^u2?f  »  th°  \TVt  m^ '--nLlenible  owit 
w^of^n  fr^  tL  6  "ght  v?nhicle;  ^e  hands  and  feet 
~?      '      ™  ,the  same  eause>  be  c°oler  than  natural  with 

breathi^ee8^,^. *****  quiet  ;  but  the 
exertion  •  1  7    i  llumed  ltud   laborious  upon  very  slight 

passage  through  the  h,  1     Tnl  if'  n°tMnSaf™ 

expectoration in tthi *  sS  of  ?ft  mucb  couSh  or 

may  be  observed,  are  merelv  1l,n  fTf  ^  ^P*"™.  " 
lation,  which  St  S  5  f  obst™cted  Pulmonic  eircu- 
observed  about ^  the  thT  j  T  ,BeTT?  ■  C™  :  but  whe» 
makes  its  appearance  ?l,»v  '  £h-bT  most  commonly 
tension;  an Hf  t these  tL™  i  Sufflcient  to  excite  appre- 
of  blood  i„  anv  amount  whatev^  S^eradded  ^pectomtion 

tension  will  bo  Jtil™  fei  ™  S  '  6+  S!°Th  for  aPP™ 
explored.  b  a"d  tbe  cIlost  sll°uld  be  carefully 

«Srt:,:!i::;^  d«e  „  no  dira, 

a»y  it  is  under  the  £  C  k  J  ^  b.Ut  there  is 
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beneath  the  clavicles,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  affected  side  may 
be  slightly  more  prominent  than  the  other  ;  neither  is  the  mobility' 
of  the  ribs  at  all  impaired.  Auscultation,  again,  declares  little 
that  is  conclusive.  The  inspiratory  murmur  may  be  good  over 
the  whole  of  the  lungs,  but  the  expiratory  is  too  distinctly 
audible  under  the  clavicles.  There  may  also  be  a  fine  mucous 
rattle  in  this  situation,  depending  probably  on  the  congested 
condition  of  the  bronchial  membrane  in  the  capillary  tubes. 
The  Bounds  of  the  heart  will  be  natural  over  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  which  surface,  however,  seems  to  occupy  a  greater  space 
than  in  health,  owing  to  the  fulness  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  precordial  dulness  will  be  increased;  there 
will  also  sometimes  be  a  soft  systolic  murmur,  depending  pro- 
bably upon  the  same  cause  :  the  cardiac  sounds  are,  however, 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease  more  distinctly  audible  than  in 
health  in  other  parts  of  the  chest ;  and  this  is  particularly  the 
ease  over  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  arises  probably  from  the 
increased  density  of  the  lung  rendering  it  a  better  conductor 
of  sound  than  is  the  healthy  organ;  and  is  the  effect  of  the 
increased  amount  of  blood  in  that  condition  which  attends,  or 
immediately  precedes,  the  first  deposition  of  tubercles.  This 
state  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lung's  often  gives  rise  to  another 
phenomenon,  which  though  not  constantly  present,  or  at  least 
not  always  observed,  is  among  the  earliest  premonitory  signs  of 
phthisis;  namely,  a  soft  systolic  murmur  (bruit  de  soufflM) yindev 
the  clavicles,  generally  heard  about  the  situation  of  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  inuominata  on  the  right  side,  and  of  the  subclavian 
on  the  left.  It  is  not,  however,  in  all  cases  so  distinctly  trace- 
able along  the  course  of  the  vessel  as  to  be  obviously  produced 
by  the  current  of  blood  through  it ;  and  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  this  murmur  is  really  produced  by  the  lung  pressing 
upon  the  inuominata  or  subclavian,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
pulmonic  circulation  actually  becomes  audible  owing  to  the  in- 
creased vascularity  and  density  of  the  lung,  and  thus  a  sound 
is  produced  analogous  to  the  placental  souffle* 

In  the  second  stage  of  phthisis,  that  of  deposition  (the  first 
Stage  of  most  authors1,  the  symptoms,  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  physical  signs,  begin  more  decidedly  to  manifest 
themselves.  It  should,  however,  be  premised,  that,  as  has  been 
correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  these  symptoms  do  not  admit  ot 
such  systematic  division,  according  to  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
as  do  the  physical  signs.  The  cough  is  now  almost  always 
present-in  a  small  proportion  oi  cases,  dry-but  m  far  the 
greater  number  attended  with  a  frothy  expectoration,  or,  what 
is  a  more  unfavourable  symptom,  it  may  have  a  mucilaginous 

*  An  arterial  murmur  under  the  left  clavicle  only  "was  noticed  by  Dr.  Latham 
in  ral  ly  phthisis. 
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appearance.  The  sputa  may  also  be  streaked  with  blood,  and 
even  profuse  haemoptysis  is  not  uncommon  at  this  period  of  the 
disease ;  and  it  is  perhaps  from  its  frequently  occurring  at  its 
very  commencement,  that  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  has  often 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  phthisis  ;  though 
it  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  accidents  liable°to 
occur  m  that  disease,  arising,  at  this  period  more  especially 
Ironi  the  hypersemia  which  exists  in  the  lungs ;  and  although  it 
is  to  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension  as  a  precursor  of  im- 
pending mischief,  it  may  be  so  far  from  a  cause  of  that  mischief 
as  to  be  a  means  employed  by  nature  for  its  mitigation. 

Uyspncea  is  not  a  more  urgent  symptom  than  in  the  pre- 
monitory s  age  :  indeed,  in  ordinary  chronic  phthisis  it  is  rarely 
hJi  '  i  l;esPlratl0U'  even  upon  moderate  exertion,  never 
sc fmucKo         m°re'  Pr°Portionately>  tbau  the  pulse,  rarely 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  chest,  often  of  an  acute,  but  seldom 
of  a  very  severe  kind,  is  of  common  occurrence  ■  these  uains 

l7effluTlyA  a1Dem'algic  dlaracto- but  ™  ™°  SS 

of  £S  Vartf  P1™8  excited  ^  the  presence  of  clusters 
beneath  it!  S'  °U     '  membran°  °*  immediately 

di£^etS^P5Qmf  M'e  rai'el7  WGl1  devel°Ped  a*  this  stage  of  the 
uiscase  .  tlieie  is,  however,  during  a  great  Dart  of  iha  rU„ 

increased  heat  of  the  surface,  excepting  a*  the  exfitie? 

Which  are  generally  cold,  often  clammy,  with  a  tendency  to 

duskiness  or  hvnlity :  at  night,  or  rather  during  sleep  tL  -e 

5  L  aiU  ^crred'  but  uot  cxcessive  perspiration?chiefly 
affecting  the  head  and  chest.  The  pulse  is  generally  tho2 
not  invariably,  frequent,  small,  and  compressible  fit  is  nfaft 
the  pulse  of  pulmonic  congestion  (p.  70;,  though  it  is  nn 
con5itlv^d  iik™>  *e  nervoul  Sb7l%  a  most 
SETS  h  atte"dailt  the  tu"erculcrus  diathesis.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  no  doubt  occur,  but  they  will  general L 
found  m  subjects  in  whom  there  has  been  sLTdefree  of  ^la! 
V    "the  c-ffJj  cfT   r1!'  ?  f mU  °ther  eircumsfcoices,  modi- 

rt  differences  ^Sli^aoaSS^Stte^ 
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but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  one  of  the 
first  effects  of  pulmonic  obstruction  must  be  venous  congestion 
of  the  liver,  and  consequently  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines ;  uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium, 
with  tenderness  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  as  well  as  nausea, 
irregular  appetite  and  occasional  vomiting  are  therefore  of 
frequent  occurrence,  though  the  latter  may  sometimes  be 
induced  merely  as  the  mechanical  result  of  fits  of  coughing. 
Thirst  is  rarely  absent  at  this  or  the  subsequent  periods  of  the 
disease. 

The  intellectual  faculties  are  rarely  much  disturbed  at  this 
stage  of  phthisis,  except  in  those  cases  in  winch  there  is  also 
tuberculous  deposit  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  when  active 
delirium  may  come  on  at  any  period.  There  is,  however,  in 
most  cases,  a  good  deal  of  nervous  excitement,  with  restless- 
ness, or  irritability  of  temper. 

Emaciation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
this  disease  throughout  its  whole  progress,  is  generally  very 
apparent  in  this  stage,  and  is  greater  than  can  fairly  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  vomiting  or  loss  of  appetite  ;  so  much  so, 
that  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  tubercles,  though  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  attribute  it  to  that  defect  or  perversion 
*of  nutrition  of  which  the  deposition  of  these  bodies  is  one  of 
the  results ;  though  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
their  presence  could  not  be  questioned,  not  only  have  the 
patients  ceased  to  lose  flesh  when  the  other  symptoms  have  been 
for  a  time  arrested,  but  they  have  actually  increased  in  weight. 

In  the  female  the  uterine  functions  are  more  or  less  disturbed 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period  of  the  disease  ;  it  being 
by  no  means  uncommon  for  Menorrhagia  to  be  the  precursor  ot 
the  invasion  of  phthisis  :  in  some  subjects,  however,  there  will 
be  a  sudden  suppression,  which  is  always  an  unfavourable 
symptom,  since  in  ordinary  arnenorrhcea  or  chlorosis  there  is 
generally  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  discharge  for  several  suc- 
cessive periods  ;  neither  is  it  uncommon  for  its  sudden  cessation 
to  have  been  preceded  by  its  excess. 

Upon  examination  of  the  chest,  after  the  deposition  ot  tu- 
bercles has  commenced,  there  will  generally  be  tound  a  slight 
flattening  of  the  infra-clavicular  region  of  the  more  affected 
side  The  mobility  of  the  superior  ribs,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  expansion  of  the  chest,  during  inspiration  is  dimi- 
nished ;  these  ribs  being  simply  raised,  and  not  gently  protruded 
as  in  health.  The  diminished  expansion  ot  the  apex  oi  t  .• 
lung  is  a  more  important  sign  in  the  female  than  m  the  mole, 
since  in  health  this  expansion  is  less  in  the  latter  than  m  the 
former.    In  some  cases  the  expansive  movement  is  aitogetnei 
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wanting,  or  there  may  even  be  an  actual  sinking  of  the  infra- 
clavicular regions  during  inspiration  ;  this  is  generally  the 
effect  of  pleuritic  adhesion.  The  tactile  vibration  of  the 
voice,  is  in  general  absolutely  increased  in  this  region ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  in  health  greater  on  the 
right  side  than  on  the  left,  and  in  the  male  subject  than  in  the 
iemale. 

There  is  generally,  but  not  always,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
diminished  resonance  on  percussion.    This  may  of  course  be  al- 
most invariably  at  first  detected  in  the  infra-clavicular  region. 
It  is  most  marked  upon  the  inner  side  of  this  region  immediately 
over  the  apex  of  the  lung.    At  the  commencement  of  tuber- 
culization, and  when  the  tubercles  may  be  supposed  to  be  least 
thickly  aggregated,  the  diminution  of  the  resonance  may  escape 
observation  when  percussion  is  made  upon  a  single  point,  though 
it  may  be  detected  by  percussing  upon  a  larger  surface.  The 
increase  m  the  resonance  produced  by  a  full  inspiration,  which 
is  considerable  m  health,  wiU  be  scarcely  perceptible  where 
tubeicles  exist  in  any  considerable  numbers.    As  the  deposi- 
tion and  consolidation  increase,  the  sound  becomes  duller 
sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  be  even  woody.    This  howevei 
indicates  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a|glutination  of  the 
surfaces  ot  the  pleura.    The  dulness  on  percussion  is  of  course 
renins    C?      ♦   6  ^d  superior  scapular 

extend  VhS  1       6i  deposition  and  its  consequent  changes 
extend,  the  dulness  does  so  likewise.  ° 

The  respiratory  sounds  are  in  this  stage  considerably  affected 
bemg  m  some  parts  defective,  in  others*  increased,  and  in  some 

ScoSTattZ0^  ?>  ^  &r  tbe  m°st  P"*  ^tended  wS 
mucous  rattles  ;  though  these  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  one 

here  andl£;  :,th?Hhe  ^ts  of  ^disease  tand 

are  mo  ?  annar  n  t°Uf     1  ^  ^  the  SigUS  °f  c°^oUdation 
are  most  appaient,  the  dry  crepitation  from  intercurrent  rm™ 

£ °do 1 btful  w ulT  Tx"  1,arslmeas  of  aspiration;  thought 
be  di»,d„ed  by .fig] t  J :J?';  r  *?d  t» 
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ileum  and  of  the  large  intestines,  which  terminates  in  ulcera- 
tion. The  pulse  continues  frequent,  or  if  it  have  not  been 
before,  it  now  becomes  so  ;  the  cough,  which  may  have  been 
but  slight,  now  becomes  troublesome,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  there  is  expectoration  of  puriform  mucus,  in  which 
tubercular  matter  may  sometimes  be  detected:  the  voice 
assumes  the  well-known  hoarseness  of  phthisis:  this  is  by 
some  referred  to  ulceration  near  the  glottis,  but  is  by  others 
ascribed  to  a  reflex  irritation  of  that  part,  arising  through  the 
medium  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  from  the  disorganization 
going  on  in  the  substance  of  the  lung.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  of  this  stage  are,  however,  the  development  of  the 
hectic,  and  the  puriform  expectoration. 

The  physical  signs  of  softening,  are  flattening  of  the  chest, 
increased  dulness,  and  moist  crepitation  ;  the  respiration  being 
often  tubular,  and  the  resonance  of  the  voice  is  increased,  but 
there  is  rarely  bronchophony  ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  gene- 
rally feeble  from  incipient  atrophy  of  that  organ  :  to  this,  how- 
ever, there  are  exceptions,  especially  in  the  more  rapid  cases. 
The  characteristic  sign  is  the  moist  crepitation — the  mucous 
crepitation,  or  muco-crepitant  rouchus,  of  some  authors. 

In  the  fourth  or  last  stage,  that,  namely,  of  excavation,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  still  further  aggravated  ;  the  hectic 
fever  is  severe,  the  emaciation  generally  extreme  :  colliquative 
diarrhoea  may  be  apprehended  as  the  disease  draws  near  to  its 
final  termination.  The  pulse  is  exceedingly  small  and  frequent, 
the  tongue  is  red  and  sometimes  dry,  the  cheeks  hollow,  and 
the  eyes  sunken  from  the  absorption  of  the  fat  contained  in  the 
orbits.  The  skin,  though  it  may  be  at  intervals  hot  and  dry,  is 
generally  bedewed  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  It  may  here 
again  be  observed  that  these  symptoms  are  such  as  indicate 
the  advanced  disorganization  of  the  lungs,  and  belong  to  ex- 
tensive suppurative  disease,  and,  therefore,  that  they  generally 
occur  when  the  disorganization  of  the  lungs  is  for  advanced ; 
but  that  they  are  not  invariably  absent  in  the  preceding  stages 
of  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating  :  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  will  supervene  as  soon  as 
excavation  has  commenced;  since,  in  the  former  case,  the 
tuberculization  and  consequent  softening  may  have  been  so 
extensive  and  rapid  as  to  give  rise  to  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms which  more  commonly  belong  to  the  stage  of  excavation  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  have  been  so  limited 
as  that  a  cavity  may  have  formed  before  extensive  soften- 
ing has  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  consequently  without  the 
hectic  and  other  general  disturbance,  such  as  ordinarily  belong 
to  that  stage  oft  he  local  disease.  . 

The  physical  signs  of  a  cavity  are  increased  flattening  ana 
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diminished  motility.  Contrary,  however,  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  the  resonance  on  percussion  is  almost  always 
diminished  over  a  cavity  :  this  is  generally  owing  to  the  con- 
solidated lung  which  surrounds  the  excavation  as  well  as  the 
dense  adhesions  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  pleura  :  some- 
times, however,  when  the  cavity  is  large  and  simple,  and  near 
the  surface,  a  pretty  sharp  stroke  elicits  a  ringing  or  almost 
amphoric  sound,  and  now  and  then  a  sound  is  produced  resem- 
bling that  arising  from  a  cracked  iron  vessel  (bruit  de  pot  fele) ; 
a  multilocular  cavity  on  the  other  hand  always  diminishes  the 
resonance.  The  natural  respiratory  murmur  is  of  course  want- 
ing and  in  its  place  maybe  heard  an  amphoric  sound,  like 
tuat  produced  by  blowing  in  a  bottle  or  an  empty  cask  :  this 
sound  commonly  called  cavernous,  has  not  unfrequently  a 
metallic  ring  and  the  respiration  is  generally  attended  by  a 
gurgling  sound,  like  that  of  air  passing  through  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid.    The  character  of  this  sound,  even  in  the 

wWhT1  Ji  1  V£ll7  acc1ordi»g  t0  the  quantity  of  the  fluid' 
which  may  be  present,  and  may  therefore  change  greatly  from 

r  n  ft7,  some  lmf  ~g  altogether,  and  then  returning 
alter  a  longer  or  shorter  interval. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  the  constitutional  and  phvsical 
signs  of  this  disease  ;  but,  superadded  to  them,  there  frequently 
arise  certain  complications  affecting  either  the  lungs  or  other 
organs  and  which  maybe  termed  the  accidents  of  phthisis 
several  of  these  are  of  importance  as  they  materially  influence 

t Ee  ft  f  Hfe-  f  °Ue  VhG  fir8t  °f  «lese'  connected  1 
DhthSi  i^T^f-  ,ThlS  at  the  vei'y  commencement  of 
phthiMs  has  been  already  sliown  to  be  of  importance  merely  as 
a  symptom,  and  to  retard  rather  than  accelerate  its  pro^s 

KmtrhJ  68  ?lCe  61  S,°ftcnin°  has  oonuLSe?  the 
Se  wh eh  CdS  m  ^.P^ability  from  a  vessel  of  ome 

size,  winch  has  been  opened  in  the  course  of  the  ulceration  and 

aEnla    tP"?  tendeDCy  to  P-duc^  ^h  Cn 

asthenia.  The  extravasation  of  blood  may  sometimes  take  nkno 
so  rapidly  as  to  obstruct  the  bronchi  and  larger   « be  \nd  so 


The  hemoptysis,  sometimes  occurs  without  «m  „,  ■ 
symptoms  ;  at  others,  however,  it  is  preXrl  L  1  US 
crepiMon  and  increased  Bh^Sm  ^^^^^ 
rhe  symptoms  of  gangrene  will  be  the  same  L  those PwUh 
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which  it  is  accompanied  when  it  occurs  as  a  primary  affection, 
or  as  the  result  of  pneumonia  (p.  237) ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  there  may  be  an  intolerable  foetor  both  of  the 
breath  and  of  the  expectoration,  towards  the  close  of  phthisis, 
without  any  gangrene  being  found  after  death. 

Pneumonia  is  of  such  common  or  rather  universal  occur- 
rence in  phthisis,  that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
accidents  of  the  disease;  unless,  as  it,  sometimes  happens.it 
suddenly  makes  progress  from  imprudent  exposure,  change  of 
temperature,  or  it  may  be  without  any  assignable  cause.  Under 
such  circumstances  its  presence  is  indicated  by  increased  febrile 
excitement,  pungent  heat  of  skin,  crepitation,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  ordinarily  attend  it  :  unless,  however,  it  be 
quickly  arrested  by  the  most  careful  management,  it  hastens 
the  disorganization  of  the  lung,  and  consequently  the  termi- 
nation of  the  disease  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  some  eases  it 
has  been  still  more  speedily  fatal,  when  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lung,  having  been  previously  blocked  up  by  tubercles,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remainder  has  been  consolidated  by  the 
pneumonia,  and  death  from  apnoea  has  been  the  consequence. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  so  frequent  in  the  progress  of 
phthisis  that  M.  Louis  states  that  he  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
inspected  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  phthisis,  in 
which  the  lungs  were  not  attached  to  the  ribs  by  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  of  pleuritic  adhesion.  These  inflammations  of  the 
pleura  are  often  associated  with  tubercles  on  the  surface  of 
that  membrane,  though  it  may  not  be  always  easy  to  say, 
whether  the  tubercle  is  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  or  the 
inflammation  of  the  tubercle. 

These  pleurisies  are,  for  the  most  part,  partial,  and  though  for 
the  time  they  may  cause  considerable  pain  to  the  patient,  they 
are  not  often  attended  with  the  active  febrile  symptoms  of 
simple  pleurisy.  They  may  be  early  recognized  by  the  pleuritic 
friction  sound,  which,  however,  disappears  when  adhesion  takes 
place ;  their  occurrence  may  be  regarded  as  a  confirmatory 
sign  of  tuberculization  of  the  lungs  when,  from  other  circum- 
stances, we  have  reason  to  suspect  its  commencement.  Another, 
and  very  common  affection  of  the  appendages  of  the  lungs  in 
this  disease  is  ulceration  of  the  larnyx;  and  this,  too,  is  so  frequent 
an  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  and  so  rarely  present  without  it 
(except  in  syphilitic  cases),  that  it  may  be  regarded  us  sympto- 
matic. These  ulcers  occur  mostly  in  the  upper  part  ol  the  larynx, 
and  often  extend  to  the rima glottidis  and  the  epiglottis,  but  affect 
the  under  surface  of  the  latter  much  more  than  the  upper.  I*  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  they  are  in  much  greater  numbers  on 
that  side  on  which  the  disease  in  the  lungs  is  the  most  extensive  : 
thus  it  may  happen,  for  instance,  that  the  leit  lung  being 
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extensively  disorganized  by  tubercular  disease,  and  the  right 
comparatively  little  affected,  the  left  side  of  the  larynx  will  be 
found  studded  with  ulcers,  and  the  right  almost  entirely  free 
from  them.  Another  cause  of  sudden  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  progress  of  phthisis,  is  perforation  of  that  mem- 
brane by  a  vomical  cavity  ulcerating  into  it,  and  the  consequent 
escape  of  its  contents  as  well  as  of  air  into  the  serous  lining 
of  the  chest :  the  effect  of  this  is  generally  an  empyema,  with 
pneumothorax,  which  is  not  difficult  of  detection,  and  of  which 
the  symptoms  have  been  already  described.  The  occurrence 
of  this  accident  sometimes  cuts  short  the  life  of  the  patient  by 
aeath  from  exhaustion,  owing  to  the  depression  caused  by  sud- 
den inflammation ;  but  if  this  do  not  happen,  the  lung  becoming 
collapsed,  and  consequently  inactive,  the  disease  is  for  a  time 
arrested,  and,  if  the  other  lung  be  but  little  implicated  life 
may  be  prolonged  for  as  long  a  time  as  if  the  perforation  had 
not  taken  place,  or  even  longer:  in  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Ur  Houghton,  of  Dublin,  the  patient  survived  thirteen  months 
and  m  one  related  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  as  lone  as 
three  years.      .  6 

Tuberculous  disease  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes  sometimes 
manifests  itself  in  the  progress  of  phthisis  ;  the  tubercles  beincr 
deposited  in  the  arachnoid  or  on  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  pia 
mater.  The  symptoms  of  this  complication  may  present  them- 
selves at  any  period  of  the  disease,  and  generally  Commence 
with  weight  across  the  forehead,  which  gradually  increases  to 
most  intense  pain  over  the  whole  of  the  cranium,  often  attended 
with,  considerable  stupor,  but  seldom  with  violent  or  active 
delirium  ;  the  patient  will  sometimes  look  you  most  steadily  in 
the  face  when  speaking,  and  then  deliberately  turn  away  his 
head  without  the  slightest  expression  of  displeasure  Tube  •- 
cular  meningitis  when  it  supervenes  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  generally  fatal  in  a  few  days 

The  semus  membrane  of  the  abdomen  is  often  the  seat  of 
tuberculous  deposit  in  the  progress  of  phthisis;  its  symptoms 
are  those  of  chrome  peritonitis,  to  be  more  particularly  nS 
hereafter;  to  ulceration  of  the  bowels  allusion  has  beenabeadv 

death.  Sometimes  the  ulcers  cicatrize  nml  ;,n  i  '  al,oca3r 
contraction  and  consequent  obstmction  °  d°mg  CaUSe 

Another  very  remarkable,  though  perhaps  oraotionllv  „  <■ 
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as  the  observations  of  M.  Louis  show  it  to  be  in  France  It 
presents  no  symptoms,  besides  an  enlargement  of  the  organ' and 
a  peculiar  satin-like  condition  of  the  skin,  first  noticed  bv  Dr 
Addison.  Fistula  in  ano  is  a  frequeut  occurrence  :  and  its 
presence  in  early  life  should  excite  a  suspicion  of  a  liability  to 
phthisis,  if  not  of  the  existence  of  that  disease  ;  although  it 
seems,  like  many  other  discharges,  sometimes  to  keep  the  other 
symptoms  in  abeyance. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  important  questions  of  the 
diagnosis,  the  causes,  and  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  general, 
it  is  desirable  briefly  to  notice  its  rarer  form,  namely,  acute 
phthisis.  This  disease  has  been  by  most  authors  considered 
under  three  forms  :  the  first  differing  from  the  chronic  merely 
in  its  greater  rapidity ;  the  second,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  form  of  acute  phthisis,  consists  of  a  universal  deposi- 
tion of  the  grey  seini-transparent  tubercles  throughout  both 
lungs;  and  the  third  presenting  crude  and  softening  tubercles 
throughout  both  lungs,  with  here  and  there  small  vomica?. 

In  the  first  form  we  have  the  same  symptoms  as  in  chronic 
phthisis  ;  but  they  follow  each  other  with  greater  rapidity, 
sometimes  running  their  course  in  two  or  three  months,  or  even 
less.  In  these  cases,  however,  there  is  often  greater  dyspnoea, 
and  a  greater  tendency  to  venous  congestion,  than  in  the 
chronic ;  owing  to  the  emaciation  and  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  fluid  not  keeping  pace  with  the  dis- 
organization of  the  lung,  and  to  the  consequent  obstruction  to 
the  function  of  respiration,  and  the  pulmonic  circulation  ;  there 
is  also  a  greater  liability  to  pulmonary  haemorrhage  from  the 
more  rapid  ulceration  of  the  lungs,  and  consequently  the  less 
time  for  the  somewhat  slow  process  of  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
which  may  become  implicated ;  the  appearances  presented  after 
deatli  are  also  .the  same  as  in  chronic  phthisis. 

In  the  second  form,  the  lungs  are  thickly  studded  through- 
out with  miliary  tubercles,  the  tissue  of  the  organs  presenting 
the  appearance  of  pneumonic  engorgement,  with  here  and  there 
consolidation  or  hepatization.  Tiie  disease  makes  its  attack 
with  well-marked  febrile  symptoms,  often  resembling  those  of 
acute  and  intense  bronchitis.  In  some  cases  the  patients  may 
previously  have  been  in  apparently  good  health;  though  we 
shall  most  commonly  learn,  upon  closer  inquiry,  that  there  has 
been  some  tendency  to  phthisis  in  the  family,  or  even  that  the 
patient  may  have  had  one  or  two  slight  attacks  of  haemoptysis, 
or  has  been  very  suscerjtible  to  cold  ;  it  will  generally  also  be 
found,  where  any  evidence  upon  the  subject  can  be  ascertained, 
that  the  patient  has  had  a  quick  and  small  pulse,  with  some 
signs  of  venous  congestion. 

The  final  attack,  however,  generally  commences  with  the 
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ordinary  signs  of  bronchitis  ;  but  the  dyspnoea  rapidly  becomes 
more  urgent,  tbe  countenance  dusky  or  livid,  the  pulse  very 
frequent  and  small,  but  the  impulse  of  the  heart  in  most  cases 
disproportionately  strong.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  much  con- 
gested ;  the  surface  of  the  body  is  warm,  and  often  moist,  but  the 
extremities  are  of  a  clammy  coldness.  The  urine,  too,  is  scanty 
and  high  coloured.  There  is  often  wandering,  but  sometimes 
active,  delirium.  The  symptoms  may  be  summed  up  as  those  of 
extensive  bronchitis  of  the  small  tubes,  with  a  greater  amount 
of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation  than  even  this  disease 
is  sufficient  to  account  for,  and  fever  of  a  typhoid  character. 
Upon  examination  of  the  chest,  we  may  find  diminished 
mobility  of  the  ribs,  and  perhaps  of  the  diaphragm  likewise ; 
but  the  former  appear  to  remain  somewhat  elevated,  as  if 
inflated,  the  difficulty  seeming  to  be  in  expiration  rather  than 
inspiration.  Percussion  generally  reveals  but  little,  if  anv 
diminution  of  resonance.  Upon  auscultation,  the  sounds  heard 
are  commonly  preternaturally  loud  over  the  whole  of  the 
chest.  The  inspiratory  murmur  is  loud  and  coarse,  witli 
generally  a  fine  mucous  rattle,  and  the  expiratory  loud  and 
wheezing. 

An  attack  of  this  kind  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days :  in 
which  case  the  lungs  are  found  not  to  collapse,  or  to  do  so  but 
little  when  the  chest  is  opened,  and  when  cut  into  to  be  in  a 
state  of  excessive  engorgement,  and  to  be  thickly  studded 
throughout  with  miliary  tubercles.  The  right  side  of  the 
heart  is  gorged,  and  the  portion  of  auricular  septum  occupied 
by  the  foramen  ovale,  convex  towards  the  left  auricle  ;  the  liver 
will  also  be  in  a  state  of  hepatic  venous  congestion. 

If,  however,  the  disease  do  not  prove  fatal  in  this  stage,  it 
passes  on  into  the  third  form  of  acute  phthisis,  that,  namely,  of 
softening  tubercles  diffused  through  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
Tin's  may,  however,  present  itself  without  the  disease  having  ob- 
viously passed  through  the  previous  one,  the  attack  commencing 
when  the  patient  has  been  in  apparent  health.  The  general 
symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  form,  but  not  so 
rapid  in  I  heir  progress,  and  the  dyspnoea  and  lividity,  though 
considerable,  are  less  urgent,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
febrile  symptoms  not  so  strongly  marked.  The  rigors  are  often 
repeated  for  several  days,  and  are  generally  followed  by  heat 
and  perspiration;  but  there  will  commonly,  as  in  the  former 
case,  be  a  coldness  and  clamminess  of  the  extremities  with  a 
feeble  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  considerable  impulse  of  the  heart 
The  cough  will  generally  be  attended  with  expectoration  of 
mucus,  winch  soon  becomes  opalescent  and  puriform  Pain 
will  not  unfrequently  be  felt  across  the  epigastrium,  and  along 
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the  margin  of  the  ribs,  especially  on  the  right  side,  caused  by 
engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  from  obstructed  pulmonic 
circulation.  The  urine  will  be  scanty  and  loaded,  and  not  un- 
frequently  there  will  be  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus.  Hectic  and 
emaciation  now  rapidly  come  on,  the  expectoration  becomes  more 
ami  more  puriform,  and  the  patient  dies  mainly  of  exhaustion, 
but  still  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  apncea,  generally 
within  ten  or  twelve  weeks  of  the  commencement  of  the  illness. 

Upon  exploration  of  the  chest  we  find  that  there  is  slightly- 
diminished  mobility,  and  the  general  resonance  of  the  chest  is 
impaired.  At  the  commencement  there  is  dry  ronchus,  but 
soon  there  is  fine  mucous  rattle,  which  gradually  becomes  larger, 
or  assumes  tiie  character  of  mucous  crepitation,  which  passes  on 
to  gurgling. 

Phthisis,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  most  frequent  disease  in  all 
climates  ;  but  in  this  more  especially.  It  is  also  a  most  fatal 
one,  though  not  perhaps  so  certainly  or  necessarily  as  is  gene- 
rally believed.  The  modes  in  which  it  proves  fatal  are  various. 
In  the  chronic  form  and  when  the  fatal  termination  is  not 
hurried  on  by  any  of  those  occurrences  which  have  been  spoken 
of  as  the  accidents  of  phthisis,  the  patient  dies  from  asthenia  or 
protracted  syncope  ;  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  suppuration  in 
the  lungs,  aided  in  most  cases  by  the  diarrhoea  ;  just  as  would  be 
the  case  from  similar  disorganization  in  any  other  part.  Deatli 
in  this  form  of  the  disease  rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  direct  result  of 
apncea,  neither  do  we  find  in  the  heart  or  liver  the  ordinary 
results  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  owing  to  the 
volume  of  the  blood  being  greatly  diminished  by  the  protracted 
suppuration  ;  and  accordingly  the  heart  is  generally  found  to 
he  small,  and  neither  ventricle  immoderately  distended  :  the 
liver  also  is  not  usually  congested.  The  modes  of  death  from 
the  various  accidents  of  phthisis  have  been  already  described. 
Iu  the  acute  forms  they  are  altogether  different,  being  more  or 
less  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  function  of  the  lungs.  In 
the  case  of  rapid  excavation  the  mode  of  death  is  less  widely 
different  from  that  in'  chronic  phthisis  ;  there  being  consider- 
able emaciation  and  exhaustion;  but,  nevertheless,  urgent 
dyspnoea,  and  after  death  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  dis- 
tended, and  the  liver  congested.  In  the  case  of  miliary 
tubercles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  death  is  purely 
apncea,  the  patient  being  often  perfectly  livid,  and  there  then 
being  every  sign  after  death  of  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonic  circulation,  the  subject  being  but  little  emaciated,  or 
even  in  full  flesh. 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  is,  as  must  be  obvious,  a  matter  ot 
the  greatest  importance,  not  only  as  regards  treatment :  but 
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which  is  of  hardly  less  moment,  when  so  fatal  a  malady  is  in 
question,  as  regards  prognosis.  It  must  also  be  apparent  that 
it  is  of  no  slight  importance  to  detect  the  disease  at  its  commence- 
ment ;  though  it  is  at  this  time  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  do  so. 
It  may  be  that  even  before  its  commencement,  or  at  all  events' 
before  there  have  been  any  cough  or  expectoration,  or  any  of 
those  symptoms  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it,  the  question  of 
the  danger  impending  phthisis  is  submitted  to  us. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  having  been  already  described, 
it  remains  to  notice  a  few  of  the  disorders  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  early  phthisis.  The  first  of  these  in  point  of  order  is 
perhaps,  dyspepsia,  the  diagnosis  between  which  and  early" 
phthisis,  will  generally  have  to  be  considered  only,  in  persons  in 
whom  there  is  supposed  to  exist  some  previous  tendency  to  the 
latter ;  and  m  such  subjects,  or,  in  other  words,  in  young  adults  of 
phthisical  families,  or  in  whom  the  general  symptoms  of  tuber- 
culous diathesis  are  present,  obstinate  dyspepsia  is  to  be  watched 
with  anxiety ;  and  if  to  this  there  be  added  a  furred  and  red 
tongue,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  transitory  febrile  dis- 
turbance the  danger  is  greater  ;  or  if  such  a  subject,  not  bein<* 
a  dissipated  person,  steadily  lose  flesh  without  "any  assignable 
cause,  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  Ins  becoming  phthisical 

A  most  important  question  arises  in  young  females  from 
amenorrhea.  In  ordinary  amenorrhea,  or  in  chlorosis  there S 
generally  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  menstrual  disKge 
before  its  entire  suppression  ;  in  phthisis,  on  the  other  hand  the 
cessation  is  almost  sudden.    Still,  amenorrhea  has  been  mis- 

it'l  H1'  ?htlj'slVnd'  What  is  of  more  se™  consequence 
the  latter  for  he  former;  there  may  be  amenorrhea  with 
hemoptysis,  without  phthisis;  but  sudden  amenorrhea  with 
cough,  and  expectoration  streaked  with  blood,  is  probably  the 
beginning  of  phthisis  ;  and  if  with  this  there  is  obstinate  brot 
chitis  of  one  or  both  apices,  the  symptoms  are  still  more 
unfavourable.  Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  d?a 
gnosis  from  hemoptysis  without  tubercle  ;  in  the  female ,Lmt 
ptysis  with  amenorrhea  is  more  alarming  when  ocKt 

is  p  ie  and  m  larger  quantities.    In  the  young  adult  male 

SffiS-^tl""  6e"eml  -  >->  m 

TLc  discnmiMtion  of  simple  bronchitis  from  early  phthisis 
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is  the  question  that  we  ave  perhaps  most  frequently  called  upon 
to  decide  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter.  If  to  bron- 
chitis of  the  small  tubes  there  be  added  diminished  mobility  of 
the  upper  ribs — impaired  resonance  over  the  apices — increased 
loudness  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  in  the  same  situatiou — 
irregular  or  jerking  respiration — ha?moptysis — or  rauceclo— there 
is  probably  phthisis,  and  this  probability  is  still  greater  if  the 
pulse  be  persistently  more  than  100.  Emaciation  is  also  an 
important  symptom  under  these  circumstances ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tubercles  and  even  cavities  may  be  present  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  patient  recover  flesh,  when  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  merely  checked  for  a  time. 

Pleurisy  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis.    Frequent  attacks  of  limited  and  apparently  erratic 
pleurisy  are  always  unfavourable,  and  still  more  if  subacute 
or  chronic  peritonitis  be  also  present.    It  is  stated  by  Louis, 
that  when  the  latter  disease  exists  in  a  person  of  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  provided  cancer  be  not  present,  there  is 
also  phthisis  ;  to  this  exception  there  has  been  added  that  of 
Bright's  disease;  but  even  thus  qualified,  the  law,  though 
generally,  is  not  universally,  true.    Double  pleurisy,  with  effu- 
sion, has  been  stated  to  be  almost  certainly  indicative  of  phthisis  ; 
but  besides  the  common  exception  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the 
rarer  oues  of  malignant  disease,  and  puriforrn  infection,  there 
may  be  (possibly  from  rheumatism)  double  pleurisy  witli  effu- 
sion, without  phthisis,  though  almost  always  in  an  acute  form. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  great  depth  of  solid  matter  efiused  on  the 
surface  of  the  pleura  :  this,  when  it  occurs  near  the  apex,  will 
produce,  diminished  resonance,  tubular  breathing,  and  flatten- 
ing which  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  phthisis.    Ihis  state 
of  things  is  however,  much  more  common  with  the  latter  affec- 
tion than  without  it,  and  if  there  be  signs  of  disease  m  the  cor- 
responding part  on  the  other  side,  though  these  signs  be  almost 
entirely  referable  to  the  pleura,  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  be- 
comes almost  positive.  ,   .  „ 
The  diaonosis  between  phthisis  and  pneumonia  is  olten  cliln- 
cult  and  in  many  cases  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  con- 
iectural  one,   since  pneumonia  supervenes  upon  tubercular 
disease  ;  and  may  be  followed  by  it,  if  it  be  not  its  cause.    It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  as  long  as  pneumonia  ^ists  in  either 
apex,  to  say,  that  there  may  not  be  phthisis;  and  so  much  more 
common  is  this  disease  than  staple  pneumonia  in  that part  of 
the  lung,  that  the  probability  is  always  m  fayoui  of  phthisis i 
lugh  fhe  diagnosis  must  be  considered  doubtful  unt.l jnucov* 
crepitation  or  some  unequivocal  symptom  is  detected  eitem 
the  other  apex,  or  in  the  neighbouring  portion  of  1 ho    ;  _ 
luno-  •  or  some  of  the  more  characteristic  constitutional  symp- 
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tonis  make  their  appearance ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  until  the 
subsidence  of  the  former,  and  the  continued  absence  of  the 
latter,  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  consolidation  is  dependent 
upon  a  disease  confined  to  that  part,  a  conclusion  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  apprehension  of  phthisis. 

There  may  also  be  a  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  between  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  phthisis  and  pneumonia.  "  If  "  ob- 
serves Dr.  Addison,  "acute  pneumonia  have  already  proceeded 
to  complete  hepatization,  when  we  first  examine  the  patient  the 
physical  signs  are  not  unfrequently  insufficient  to  distinguish 
the  morbid  change  from  phthisical  disease,  or  from  ancient 

i°,lUm0^f-  mdlU'at'°n'  With  or  without  d^fed  bronchial 
„2    T1"?  1!,more  especially  the  case  when  acute  pneu- 

mmommom-8        ^  °f  &  lung'  Wbi°b  is  by  no  ^ansveiy 

h^l^1?- generflly-b6~by  the  Previous  history  of  the  case  — 
by  the  disease  having  come  on  more  slowly  and  insidiously  - 

hLSf  amOUQtof  exnaciatiou,-the  greater  tendency  to 

hect  c,-the  less  pungent  heat  of  the  skin!  that  we  may  often 

•mni  nh  ?-dlS-mglfb  ,clironio  ^rculousphtln^  The 
acute  phthisis  is  not  so  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pneumonia  of 
the  apex  owing  to  its  more  diffused  character,  except  S  the 
case  of  the  first  form,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  difficult  s  It 
greatest;  but  even  here  the  state  of  the  oppXe W  It 
character  of  the  fever.-the  previous  histor/S  £  STjffl 
generally  enable  us  to  solve  the  difficulty  ;  still  the  dia^o'si  ! 


*  Dr.  Walshe's  '  Diaeases  of  Lungs  and  Heart.' 
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those  cases  in  which,  from  family  predisposition,  or  other  causes, 
the  disease  may  be  apprehended  ;  the  latter  to  those  in  which 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  existence  :  this  distinction 
being  based  upon  the  assumption  that  when  the  disease  is  once 
established,  its  removal  is  a  thing  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

The  question  as  to  whether  wo  are  to  regard  the  treatment 
of  incipient  phthisis  as  curative,  or  prophylactic,  is  of  no  very 
great  practical  value,  though  it  is  not  entirely  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  our  views  of  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
management  of  the  disease  is  to  be  conducted.  For,  if  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  already  expressed  (p.  292 )  there  must  be  a 
lesion  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles,  we  have,  at 
this  period,  a  disease  to  treat, — and  one  from  which  there  are 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  many  have  recovered, — and, 
whether  that  recovery  be  regarded  as  spontaneous,  or  as  the 
effect  of  art,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  would  have  taken 
place  under  other  than  favourable  circumstances,  both  external 
and  internal  ;  and,  therefore,  the  rational  mode  of  proceeding 
must  be,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  those  circumstances,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  imitate  them  :  and  the  same  reasoning  holds 
good  of  the  far  less  frequent  instances  of  recovery  in  more 
advanced  stages,  the  cessation  of  the  disease  in  the  manner 
described  (p.  290)  being  a  result  more  opposed  to  experience 
than  to  any  known  laws  of  pathology. 

As  regards  the  strictly  preventive  or  prophylactic  treatment 
of  phthisis,  it  consists  in  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  where  it  is  to  be 
apprehended  ;  and  where  it  exists,  to  obviate  all  circumstances 
tending  to  promote  irritation,  excitement,  or  even  undue  activity 
of  the  respiratory  organs  ;  and  where  such  irritation  has  arisen, 
to  endeavour  to  subdue  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  without 
having  recourse  to  such  measures,  as,  by  lowering  the  repara- 
tive powers,  would  favour  the  general  tendency  to  tuberculous 

disease.  ,  ,. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  indications,  namely,  the  preventing 
the  development  of  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  precautions 
should  be  most  strictly  enjoined  for  the  avoidance  ot  all  those 
circumstances  (under  our  control)  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out  (pp.  119,  et  «eg.)  as  favouring  it,  and  the  cautious 
use  of  such  means  as  may  be  expected  to  have  a  contrary 

t61As  trfthe  prevention  of  the  determination  of  the  tuberculous 
diathesis  to  the  lungs,  we  must  again  recur  to  what  has  been 
stated,  when  treating  of  the  circumstances  .nllun.cuig  the  loca- 
tion of  tubercle  (pp.  121,  etseq.).  It  is  about  the  age  oi  puberty 
that  the  greater  expansion  of  the  respiratory  organs,  arising 
from  a  greater  need  for  the  activity  of  their  functions,  suggests 
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the  necessity  for  increased  precaution  against  their  becoming 
the  seat  of  tubercle ;  for,  although  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  are  proportionately 
much  less  numerous  than  those  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
live  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  the  disease  has  its  origin  during  the  former  period 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  the  manage- 
ment ol  young  persons  in  whom  a  tendency  to  phthisis  may  be 
apprehended  to  use  every  possible  precaution  to  obyiate  deter- 
mination ol  blood  to  the  lungs,  as  well  as  undue  excitement  of 
tnose  organs. 

In  tiie  first  place,  the  obvious  and  ordinary  rules  of  diet, 
clothing,  air  and  exercise,  which  are,  however,  but  too  com- 
monly neglected,  cannot  be  too  carefully  followed  •  though  as 
regards  diet,  i  must  of  course  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating 

eg  ««  & — 

nnStl™  inat,0U  *?  illteVlml  01'saus'  and  specially  to  the  lun-s 
must  also  be  guarded  against  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  tem 
perature  and  circulation  of  the  surface.  Uniform  but  not  yZ 
warn  c  othing,  is  an  important  means  to  this  end  •  and  it  3 
be  used  m  subservience  to  the  principle  of  preventing  the 
sudden  or  too  rapid  abstraction  of  the  animal  he^  but St  em 
ployed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  activity  oTllZe 
func  ions  upon  which  the  evolution  of  this  heat  depends  St 
woollen  clothing  should  be  employed,  in  some  form  for  ft 
Tenden  °f »W^tte  clavicles,  and  XreTh'eS  is  a 

or  wonllL  ln'ltatl0n  lh0Ut  the  lar^  a  tlji11  of  flannel 
01  woollen  gauze  may  be  worn  round  the  throat :  where  a  uni 

mote,  the  <,,„„   ,md  lhh  bXS,  °e  efeSS 

w.  may,  for  the  »ko  of  toSTbohS  oW?"  °'  V'kb 
period  particularly  importoot/ 1„  E  „?  ,  7"°  "  "'is 
•»  danger  or  P*ose  ,„.ow'tf «  ST^lS^S 
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not  only  avoid  circumstances  likely  to  cause  too  great  determi- 
nation to  the  chest,  but,  as  far  as  we  can,  prevent  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  system  as  would  call  for  more  than  an  average 
Amount  of  respiratory  function.  It  is  a  common  observation, 
that  young  persons  of  a  phthisical  tendency  have  narrow  chests, 
their  lungs  not  being  sufficiently  developed  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  inferred,  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  narrowness  of  the  chest  is 
the  cause,  or  rather  the  essence  of  the  phthisical  tendency  ;  the 
converse,  however,  is  more  nearly  the  truth,  namely, —  that, 
when  the  tendency  to  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  lungs  is 
present,  there  is  an  instinctive  avoidance  of  that  exercise  which 
would  promote  the  morbid  change  ;  and,  therefore,  the  lungs 
being  less  active  are  less  developed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
then,  that  whilst  a  defective  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  of  itself 
a  source  of  most  serious  and  even  fatal  lesion,  though  not  of 
tubercle  ;  their  full  or  even  moderate  development,  may  call 
the  tuberculous  diathesis  into  activity  :  and,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  class  of  patients  we  are  now  considering,  the  regu- 
lation of  air  and  exercise  must  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
favouring  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  lungs,  without  inducing 
that  amount  of  respiratory  function  which  is  excited  by  a  cold 
atmosphere,  and  without  such  vigorous  exercise  as  stimulates 
the  rapid  development  of  the  muscular  system.  With  this  view, 
a  mild  and  uniform  climate,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  one  free 
from  humidity,  should  be  selected  ;  and  for  this  purpose  many 
parts  of  the  southern  shores  of  this  island  are  well  adapted,  as 
Hastings,  the  West  Cliff  of  Brighton  (during  .the  autumnal  and 
winter  months),  Bournemouth,  or  Clifton  ;  though  for  those  in 
whom,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Walshe,  there  is  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  the  strictum  in  the  constitution,  Ventnor,  Torquay, 
Budleigh  Salterton,  Sidmouth,  or  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  as 
Penzance  or  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  and  the  Cove  of  Cork, 
will  be  better  adapted  as  winter  residences.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  a  mild  climate  is,  that  there  need  be  less  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  external  and  internal  air,  and  that, 
consequently,  exercise  may  be  taken  out  of  doors,  without 
the  risk  arising  from  changes  of  temperature;  and  that  such 
exercise  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  surface, 
and  excite  a  moderate  action  of  the  lungs,  without  so  tar  ex- 
citing them  as  to  promote  the  determination  of  the  disease  to 
them  Walking,  when  it  does  not  embarrass  the  respiration,  IS 
upon  the  whole  the  best  exercise;  but  where  the  patients 
strength  is  soon  exhausted,  or  where  the  breathing  is  easily 
hurried,  riding  is  to  be  preferred,  provided  that  it  does  not 
cause  coldness  of  the  extremities.  In  warm  weather  carnage 
exercise  is  beneficial,  as  is  also  sailing,  or  being  rowed  m  a  boat, 
where  it  docs  not  induce  sickness. 
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It  is  at  this  period  that  irreparable  injury  lias  often  been 
inflicted  by  the  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  athletic  games  or  exer- 
cises, pursued  sometimes  even  under  medical  sanction,  from 
the  mistaken  notion  of  obviating  the  tendency  to  contraction  of 
the  chest,  so  common  in  subjects  of  this  class ;  whereas,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  development  of  the  muscular  system,  must  be  most  un- 
desirable;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessary,  in  allowing  the  use  of  such  exercises  as  rowing, 
cricket,  &c,  in  youths  in  whom  there  is  a  narrow  chest  and 
suspected  tendency  to  phthisis  ;  though  where  this  contraction 
arises  from  causes  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  their  moderate  use  is 
admissible. 

Another  important  question  often  asked  in  such  cases  is,  the 
expediency  of  bathing.     Now  where,  as  it  often  floes,  the 
arterial  system  seems  disproportionately  defective  as  compared 
with  the  venous,  the  pulse  being  in  such  cases  small  and  feeble, 
sea-bathing  is  seldom  safe  ;  as,  under  such  circumstances,  there 
would  probably  not  be  sufficient  power  in  the  left  ventricle  to 
drive  the  blood  again  to  the  surface,  and  internal  congestion 
probably  of  the  lungs,  would  ensue.    When,  however,  as  we 
now  assume  to  be  the  case,  there  is  no  evidence  of  present  lesion 
ol  the  lungs,  and  the  pulse  is  moderately  full,  and  there  are  no 
signs  ot  venous  congestion,  or  of  engorgement  of  the  right 
heart,  or  other  circumstances  contra-indicating  its  use,  careful 
bathing  in  the  sea  may  be  allowed.    Such  battling  should  gene- 
rally be  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  breakfast,  and  the 
patient  should  not  remain  long  iu  the  sea;  neither  will  it  be 
generally  desirable  that  he  should  plunge  suddenly  iu,  but  he 
should  step  from  a  machine  feet  foremost,  immerse  the  whole 
body  and  head,  and  return.    He  should  on  no  account  go  cold 
into  the  water;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  slight  increase  of  tem- 
perature induced  by  exercise,   is  rather  desirable.  Where 
bathing  is  not  admissible,  sponging  the  chest  both  in  front 
and  behind  with  cold  water  can  generally  be  borne,  and  where 
it  is  followed  by  a  moderate  glow  it  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
promoting  the  activity  of  the  circulation  in  the  superficial 
capillaries.  1 

The  period  of  impending  phthisis  is,  of  course,  not  a  time  for 
active  medical  treatment,  though  it  is  one  for  very  careful  medical 
swmntmdence    In  regard  to  medicine  the  same  principle  must 
be  carried  out  as  ,„  the  hygienic  management  ;  the  genera 
Strength  and  nutrition  must  be  cared  fo?,  and   indue  excite 
ment  oi  the  respiratory  function  guarded  against :  as  a  means 
to  these  ends  attention  to  the  digestive  organs  is  indispe.S  • 
W  ith  his  object  in  view,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to  be 
careful  attention  to  diet  enjoined  above,  to  insure  ^ re  Vl  r 
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action  of  the  bowels ;  the  irritating  purgatives  must  be  avoided ; 
as,  besides  their  other  ill  effects,  they  depress  and  derange  the 
circulation  ;  but  an  occasional  dose  of  rhubarb  and  sulphate  of 
potass  will  be  of  service  :  or,  if  the  bowels  be  habitually  costive,  a 
dessert  spoonful  of  olive  oil  taken  early  in  the  morning,  will  have 
the  effect  of  relieving  them  without  risk  of  irritation  ;  or  some- 
times about  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  taraxacum  taken 
early  will  have  the  same  effect.  This  last  has  also  another 
advantage,  if,  as  Dr.  Baillie  used  to  assert  (and  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  to  be  the  case),  it  may  be  regarded,  as  a  vege- 
table mercury,  exciting  the  action  of  the  liver  ;  for  that  organ 
being,  in  regard  both  to  circulation  and  function,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  affords  a  ready  channel  tlirough  which 
to  relieve  them.  The  maintaining  the  action  of  those  organs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  supplementary  to  the 
lungs,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  and  as  this  applies  espe- 
cially to  the  liver,  the  state  of  the  stools  and  urine  should  be 
watched;  and  when  the  secretion  of  bile  appears  defective,  it 
should  bo  promoted,  not  by  mercurials  (except  sometimes  a 
moderate  dose  of  hydrarg.  cum.  cret.  with  rhubarb),  but  by 
taraxacum  or  the  laxative  just  recommended. 

Besides  the  liver  and  bowels,  the  kidneys  afford  a  means  by 
which  to  relieve  the  circulation  of  the  system  generally,  and 
consequently  in  the  chest ;  and  therefore  the  state  of  the  urine 
should  be  regularly  observed  ;  and  as  its  becoming  turbid  will 
generally  depend  upon  partial  obstruction^  arising  probably 
from  incipient  pulmonic  congestion,  the  aperient  should  be 
given,  and  for  a  time  moderate  diuretics.  The  extract  of  tarax- 
acum with  about  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass  and  twenty 
minims  of  sp.  eeth.  nit.  in  bitter  infusion,  will  often  have  a  good 
elfect  in  this  way. 

The  earliest  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  or  any  other  thoracic 
inflammation,  should  of  course  be  promptly  met  by  decided, 
but  not  over-active  treatment ;  all  needless  depression  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  only  aggravating  the  tuberculous  ten- 
dency. In  case  of  bronchitis,  which  is  the  more  ordinary  form 
of  disease,  salines,  with  small  doses  of  antimonial  or  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  about  five  grains  of  extract  of  conium  every  night, 
or  night  and  morning,  and,  after  a  few  days,  the  application 
of  a  blister,  if  the  irritation  continue  after  the  febrile  symptoms 
have  subsided,  will  generally  be  sufficient.  The  conium  mix- 
ture will  also  be  found  a  most  useful  medicine  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Where  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  occur,  they  must 
be  treated  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down,  but  with 
a  more  cautious  use  of  depletion,  and  a  no  less  scrupulous  one 
of  mercurials.  The  local  abstraction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
blood  by  cupping  or  leeches,  over  the  inflamed  part,  will  in 
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either  case  be  often  well  borne,  and  expedite  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  inflammation  with  the  least  loss  of  strength  to  tho 
patient. 

_  Dr.  Graves,  indeed,  as  well  as  several  other  Irish  patholo- 
gists, and  Dr.  Munk  in  this  country,  have  strongly  recom- 
mended rapid  mercurialization  in  such  cases ;  but  it  is  not  a 
practice  which  has  extensively  obtained  the  confidence  of 
British  physicians. 

It  is  uot  generally  desirable,  in  the  absence  of  any  decided 
symptoms  of  disease,  to  put  such  patients  under  a  course  of 
medicine.  Where,  however,  there  is  emaciation,  the  cod-liver 
oil,  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  resumed,  if  necessary, 
about  the  same  time  after  its  discontinuance,  may  be  of  service  ; 
and  where  there  is  an  exsanguine  appearance,  iron,  in  the  form' 
of  small  doses  of  the  citrate,  or  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  or 
the  citrate  of  the  quina  and  iron,  should  be  employed.  A  very 
good  form  for  the  administration  of  quina  and  iron  is  (F  33)  * 
The  use  of  iron  is  often  specially  applicable  to  females  (it  being 
observed  that  we  are  now  speaking  of  young  persons  just  about, 
or  past  the  age  of  puberty,  in  whom  there  is  a  tuberculous 
diathesis,  but  no  apparent  pulmonary  affection),  as  the  delay 
or  arrest  of  menstruation  is,  in  young  females  prone  to  phthisis 
not  only  an  unfavourable  symptom,  but  may  be  in  itself  a 
cause  of  pulmonic  irritation;  for  the  connection  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  between  the  uterine  functions  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  suppression 
ot  the  catamema  must  promote  the  development  of  tubercle  in 
the  lungs. 

When  a  young  subject  of  this  class  is  affected  with  anv 
strumous  ulcer,  diseased  bone,  or  fistula  in  ano,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  healing  of  the  ulcer  is  desirable.  It  is  certain 
mat,  in  some  cases,  the  more  active  symptoms  of  phthisis  have 
supervened  upon  the  healing  of  such  ulcers,  and  have  subsided 
upon  their  reappearance  in  the  same  or  some  other  part  It 
appears,  then,  most  expedient  to  use  no  active  measures  to  heal 
them,  except  m  so  far  as  that  result  can  be  brought  about  bv 
mproving  the  general  health.  When,  as  in  case  of  very 
unsightly  strumous  ulceration  of  the  skin,  any  application  is 
used  for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  well  to  establish  some  com! 
KfaL;ft  as  a"  lss™  OT  "tern  ou  the  surface  of  tho 
chest.    I  he  best  internal  remedy  under  such  circumstances  is 

*  (33)  R,  Qiiinsc  Disulphat.  gr.  v.-  vj. 

Tlnct.  forri  Sesqulchlorld.  m  xx—Z  ss 
Acid  HydrooWoriol  dil.  5  ss 
Syrupi  Bhread.  gii. 
Aq.  apt-SB,  q,  s.  ut  ft. 
Mist.  3  iv.  sumat  part  4tnm  bis  vel  ter  die. 
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the  iodide  of  iron.  With  regard  to  fistula  in  ano,  experience  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  expediency  of  the  operation  for  its 
cure  ;  unless  the  amount  of  discharge,  and  the  consequent  drain 
upon  the  system,  be  so  great  as  to  become  almost  a  greater  evil 
than  phthisis. 

In  speaking  of  the  prophylactic  management  of  young 
persons  in  whom  phthisis  may  be  apprehended,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  removal  to  a  distant  climate,  as  it  is  a  question  which 
belongs  more  to  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  in  which  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  phthisis  begin  to  show  themselves 
locally  :  indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  expedient 
to  send  young  persons  in  whom  the  development  of  the  system 
is  incomplete,  to  an  intertropical  climate,  or  even  to  a  low  lati- 
tude, since  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  return  to  this  country 
would  be  attended  with  a  double  danger. 

In  the  treatment  of  what  we  have  styled  the  first  stage  of 
phthisis,  that,  namely,  which  immediately  precedes  tuberculi- 
zation, the  principles  above  laid  clown  must  still  be  acted  upon, 
namely,  the  averting  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  maintaining  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  system. 
Though  now  that  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  impending,  if 
not  already  existing  in  the  lungs,  we  lay  greater  stress  upon  the 
former  object,  and  direct  our  remedies  more  particularly  to  these 
organs. 

It  is  now  that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  hoped  for  from 
change  of  climate ;  but  this  change  must  be  made  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  ;  and,  if  a  removal  to  another  country  be  decided  upon, 
it  should  be  to  some  climate  decidedly  different  from  that  in 
which  the  patient  has  been  hitherto  residing.  Dr.  Graves 
observes,  and  with  reason,  that  it  is  needless  to  send  a  patient 
from  these  islands  to  the  south  of  France,  or  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;*  and  that  a  change  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  should 
be  made.  Madeira  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  place,  and  the  con- 
venience of  access  to  that  islaud  is  certainly  a  recommenda- 
tion ;  but  the  greatest  benefit,  probably,  is  to  be  obtained  by  a 
residence  at  the  Cape  or  in  the  West  Indies,  or  by  a  voyage  to 
India. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  any  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  or  their  appendages,  and  when  sueh  does  occur 
it  must  be  treated  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down 
(p.  308),  and  any  more  trifling  irritation,  as  catarrh  or  slight 
bronchitis,  by  light  diet,  and  the  couium  mixture  with  a  little 
ipecacuanha  wine.  When  the  symptoms,  general  or  local,  indi- 
cate an  increased  determination  to  the  lungs,  a  very  small 
amount  of  blood  may  be  taken,  by  leeches  or  cupping,  from 

•  Malaga,  however,  presents  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  more  southern 
climate,   See  Dr.  Francis  on  •  Change  of  Climate.' 
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under  the  clavicles,  provided  there  be  no  tendency  to  anaemia  ; 
or  dry  cupping  may  be  used.  Occasional  blisters  may  also  be 
applied,  when  there  is  not  too  much  heat  of  skin  ;  or  the  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  employed.  A  valuable  method  of  counter- 
irritation  is  the  application  to  the  chest  of  the  plaster  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Dr.  Hughes  (F.  34).*  The  pulse  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease  is  generally  rapid,  and  it  is  important,  in 
some  measure,  to  control  the  heart's  action ;  for  this  purpose 
digitalis  will  be  useful,  and  the  infusion  will  be  the  best  form 
for  its  exhibition ;  as,  although  it  does  not  so  directly  depress 
the  heart's  action  as  the  tincture,  its  more  diuretic  properties 
are  serviceable  (F.  35). t 

Where  there  is  no  active  irritation  of  the  lungs  or  bronchia, 
.  the  digitalis  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  iron  or  quina, 
or  both,  as  in  the  pills  (F.  36)  ;J  or  it  may  be  added  in  small  quan- 
tities to  the  mixture  of  quina  and  iron.  Where  the  quina  or  steel 
may  be  too  stimulating,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  be  found,  a  most 
useful  tonic  (F.  37), §  and  this  more  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  skiu  is  generally  moist.  Another  useful  medicine 
will  be  the  conium  in  combination  with  sarsaparilla,  in  the 
form  of  the  conium  mixture,  with  about  fifteen  grains  of  the 
solid  extract,  or  31.  to  gij.  of  the  liquid. 

If  there  be  emaciation,  the  cod-liver  oil  will  be  of  service,  but 
otherwise  it  is  rarely  so  in  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  at  this  period  that  haemoptysis  occurs, 
and  when  it  does  so,  it  must  be  treated  accordingly;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  not  very  great,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  bad  symptom  than  as  in  itself  a  cause  of  mis- 
chief, since  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  give  relief, 
by  diminishing  the  hyperemia,  which  is  its  cause. 

It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  expedient,  under  these  circumstances,  to 

*  (34)  ft  Emplast.  Picis  co.  3  iss. 
Aiui.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  x. 
Solve  et  ruisce. 

t  (35)  ft  Infus.  Digitalis,  3  iij. 

Tinct.  Hyoscyam.  3  j. 
Sp.  ;Eth.  Nit.  3  iss. 
Syrupi  Rhaaad,  3  li. 
Acid.  Sulph.  dil.  3  ss. 
Infus.  Rosa:  co.  3  iij.  Misce. 
bumat  part.  3"<«n  ter  die:  adde  si  opus  sit.  ouinas  dtsulph.  gr.  j.  sing.  dos. 
t  (36)  ft  Pulv.  Digitalis, 

Quina}  Disulph.  55  gr.  j. 
B'eiTi  Sulphat.  gr.  ss. 
Ext.  Conil.  gr.  ii  ss.  Misce. 
Ft.  Pil.  tor  die  sumcncl. 

y  (37)  ft  Zinci  Sulphatis,  gr.  i. 

Ext.  Conli,  gr.  I  v.  Misce. 
1'  t.  Pil.  ter  die  sumend. 
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take  blood  from  the  arm,  but  cupping  under  the  clavicles  to 
two  or  three  ounces  is  generally  admissible.  Where  it  is  obvious 
that  one  lung  is  much  more  affected  than  the  other,  that  side 
may  be  selected  ;  if  the  pulse  be  quick,  digitalis  with  acid  may 
be  employed,  as  in  OF.  35) ;  and  should  the  hemorrhage  be  of 
such  an  amount  as  to  become  of  itself  a  source  of  weakness, 
about  ten  grains  of  alum,  or  five  of  gallic  acid,  may  be  added. 
Lead  has  certainly  considerable  power  over  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs,  but  the  other  astringents  are  to  be  preferred  to  it 
when  there  is  much  tendency  to  ansemia.  When,  however,  the 
haemorrhage  is  very  great,  threatening  death  from  exhaustion, 
the  stronger  styptics,  as  turpentine,  may  be  employed,  and  cold 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest.  The  latter,  however,  is  a 
remedy  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  care,  as  we  have  seen  more, 
than  one  instance  in  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that,  by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  chest,  and  the  neglect  of 
cautions  to  prevent  the  patient  being  wet  with  ice-cold  water, 
congestion,  pneumonia,  and  speedy  death,  were  the  conse- 
quences of  over-much  zeal  in  checking  haemoptysis  in  this 
maimer.  When  ice  is  applied,  it  should  be  carefully  tied  up  in 
a  bladder,  and  the  effects  upon  the  general  temperature  of  the 
surface  carefully  watched. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  many  cases  of  this 
description,  tending,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  tu- 
berculization and  softening  of  the  lung,  the  disease  has  been 
arrested  by  measures  such  as  we  have  been  recommending,  and 
that,  too,  in  cases  where  a  removal  from  this  country  has  not 
been  practicable. 

The  treatment  of  the  two  next  stages,  those,  namely,  of 
tuberculization  and  softening,  must  be  nearly  the  same,  if, 
indeed,  these  stages  can  often  be  separated ;  but  the  ohject  in 
either  case  is  to  allay  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  powers  of  the  system,  and  to  treat,  as  they  arise,  any  of 
the  accidents  or  complications  of  the  disease,  which  may  now  be 
expected  to  present  themselves  It  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  allow  the  lungs  as  great  a  degree  of  repose  as  is  consistent 
with  the  general  health,  and  particularly  to  preclude  all  those 
circumstances,  which  might  be  expected  to  call  upon  them  for 
any  sudden  or  hurried  increase  of  action.  This  is  mainly  to  be 
effected  by  a  uniformly-warm  temperature.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  accidents  above  alluded  to, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle  of  maintaining  to  the 
utmost  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  system.  The  selection, 
where  it  is  possible,  of  such  a  climate  as  will  allow  of  the  patient 
passing  some  time  in  the  open  air,  or  even  taking  moderate  out- 
door exercise  without  incurring  any  considerable  change  of 
temperature,  or,  indeed,  of  at  any  time  breathing  an  atmosphere 
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below  60°  F.,  is  a  most  important  means  to  this  end  ;  and,  there- 
fore, where  the  disease  is  not  far  advanced,  or  likely  to  be  very 
rapid  in  its  progress,  a  removal  to  a  warmer  climate,  as  the 
Cape,  or  to  Madeira,  may  yet  be  attempted, ;  but  it  should  not 
be  encouraged  by  the  medical  attendant  without  an  express 
intimation  to  the  friends  of  the  patient  of  the  doubtfulness  of 
his  living  to  return ;  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  places  in  this 
country  already  alluded  to  will  often  be  preferred.  Even  in 
these,  for  many  months  in  the  year,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain 
fresh  ah-  without  violating  the  above  conditions  ;  and  when  the 
external  temperature  is  not  below  60°,  artificial  warming  of 
rooms  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  windows  freely  opened. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  unstimulatiug :  mutton,  or 
white  fish,  "or  game,  being  allowed  once,  and,  when  there  is 
much  debility,  twice  in  the  day.  The  clothing  should  still  be 
uniform,  but  not  oppressive,  and  composed  of  materials  that  are 
the  worst  conductors  of  heat.  As  regards  medicine,  the  conium 
mixture,  with  the  sarsaparilla,  or  two  or  three  minims  of  the 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  will  still  be  found  useful,  especially  if 
the  cough  be  troublesome,  and  even  at  the  same  time  the  cod- 
liver  oil  may  be  used,  adding  to  it,  as  Dr.  Walshe  recommends, 
a  little  mineral  acid  if  it  offend  the  stomach,  and,  when  the 
bowels  are  irritable,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  It  may  some- 
times be  conveniently  given,  in  such  cases,  floating  on  the 
draught  (F.  3S).*  The  conium  mixture  may  be  given  ni°-ht 
and  morning,  and  the  oil  about  an  hour  after  each  meal.  Where 
the  cough  is  not  a  troublesome  symptom,  it  will  be  best  to  dis- 
continue all  medicines  except  the  oil,  though  it  will  often  be 
found,  after  a  time,  that  patients  who  have  been  taking  it  with- 
out repugnance,  suddenly  conceive  an  unsurmountable  antipathy 
to  it ;  in  which  case  it  must  of  course  be  withheld  :  after  some 
time,  however,  the  patient  will  express  a  willingness  to  resume 
its  use,  and  it  will  then  be  found  to  be  as  serviceable  as  before  ; 
indeed,  the  alternation  of  the  conium  and  sarsaparilla  with 
the  cod-liver  oil,  appears  to  be  a  very  beneficial  course  of 
medicine. 

_  Another  important  consideration  at  this  period  of  the  disease 
is  the  obtaining  sleep  ;  indeed,  sleep  is  one  of  the  best  remedies 
in  constrmption,  as  it  is  the  most  effective  and  most  natural 
menus  (it  giving  rest  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  extract  of  hyoscyarnus,  in  combination' with  that  of  let- 
tuce, will  often  be  a  useful  anodyne,  but  when  this  fails,  opium, 

*  (38)  p,  AcldNlt.ail.  mx. 
Tinot.  Op'il,  n\  iij. 
Syrupi  Auraut.  3  i. 
Infus.  Auraut.  co.  3  vi.  Mlsce 
Ft.  luiust. 
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01  morphia,  may  be  employed  (P.  39).*  Morphia  with  henbane 
is  a  very  useful  combination.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
tost  stated,  that  the  best  of  soporifics  is  fresh  air,  and  that  'when 
the  patient  can  be  much  out  of  doors,  there  will  often  'be  no 
occasion  for  any  other. 

The  treatment  of  the  last  stage,  or  that  of  excavation,  can  of 
course  be  but  palliative  ;  but  even  here  it  must  be  remembered 
that  cases  do  occur  iu  which  there  has  been  a  cavity,  and  that 
too,  of  considerable  size  ;  but  where  the  rest  of  the  luno-  having 
been  free  from  disease,  the  cavity  has  emptied  itself,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  the  contraction  of  the  lining  membrane,  been  nearly . 
obliterated ;  or  in  which  the  symptoms,  both  topical  and  gene- 
ral, have  so  closely  resembled  this  state  of  things,  that  it  has 
been  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  them  ;  so  that  we  are 
still  called  upon  to  omit  no  precaution  to  avoid  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  or  any  means  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  system ; 
for  which  purpose  the  same  measures  must  be  pursued  as  here- 
tofore, and  to  this  end  the  cod-liver  oil  will  still  be  found  most 
serviceable.  A  nutritious,  but  uustimulating  system  of  diet 
must  still  be  pursued,  though  where  there  is  much  exhaustion 
the  moderate  use  of  wine  or  malt  liquor  may  be  allowed ;  of 
the  latter,  the  best  is,  perhaps,  pure  single  stout  of  the  London 
brewers. 

When  there  is  any  increase  of  cough  or  expectoration,  the 
conium  with  a  little  ipecacuanha,  may  be  again  employed,  and 
counter-irritation  may  be  established  over  the  cavity  by  a  small 
blister,  or  the  tartar-emetic  ointment.  It  is  in  this  stage  that 
the  night-sweats  are  most  troublesome,  and  against  them  there 
is  no  remedy  equal  to  the  combination  of  zinc  and  hyoscyamus 
(F.  40).+ 

It  is  often  in  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis  that  the  irritation 
from  the  laryngeal  ulceration  is  the  most  troublesome.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  applied 
in  the  manner  recommended  for  chronic  laryngitis.  Where, 
however,  there  is  any  irritation  from  this  cause  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  the  strong  solution  may  be  employed, 
not  only  with  advantage  to  the  affection  of  the  throat,  but 
apparently  with  benefit  to  that  of  the  lungs  as  well. 

The  complications,  or  accidents  of  phthisis,  may  be  treated 
upon  ordinary  principles.  The  partial  and  erratic  pleurisies 
which  so  frequently  occur,  may  be  combated  by  the  application 

*  (39)  R,  Morphlfe  Hydrochlor.  gr.  i. 

Ext.  Hyoscyanii,  gr.  xvl.  Misce. 
Ft.  HI.  lv.  sumat  i.  h.  s. 

f  (40)  R.  Zinci  Sulpliat.  gr.  i. 

Ext.  Hyoscyaiu.  gr.  iv.  Misce. 
Ft.  PH.  om.  noct.  suincnd. 
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of  small  blisters,  occasionally  mustard  poultices.  The  intercur- 
rent pneumonias  in  this  disease  may  be  treated  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  although  the  details  given  for  the  manage- 
ment of  active  pneumonia  would  of  course  be  inapplicable  here  ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  the  pneumonia  which  we  have  now 
to  do  with  is  of  a  disorganizing  character,  and,  therefore,  that 
mercury  in  considerable  quantities,  and  other  lowering  measures, 
should  be  abstained  from.  Antimony,  where  there  is  much 
heat  of  skin,  and  the  bowels  are  not  irritable,  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses,  and  a  little  Dover's  powder  and  hydrarg. 
cum  cret.  given  at  night,  or  night  and  morning.  When  the 
inflammation  is  of  a  decidedly  active  character,  a  few  leeches 
may  be  applied  over  the  inflamed  portion  of  lung,  or  two  or 
three  ounces  of  blood  removed  by  cupping.  Haemoptysis,  when 
it  occurs,  as  also  pneumothorax,  must  be  treated  in  the  manner 
already  recommended. 

Sickness  is  often,  though  not  very  often,  a  distressing  incident 
in  phthisis  :  it  generally,  however,  is  the  effect  of  some  abdo- 
minal complication,  as  strumous  disease  of  the  glands  about 
Glisson's  capsule  ;  it  may  frequently  be  combated  by  effervescing 
draughts,  to  which  may  be  added  small  doses  of  prussic  acid° 
or  by  soda  or  Seltzer  water,  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  '; 
or,  where  there  is  much  irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane,' 
as  shown  by  redness  of  the  tongue,  by  restricting  the  patient', 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  use  of  milk  and  lime-water  in 
about  equal  proportions,  applying  at  the  same  time  blisters  or 
sinapisms. 

Diarrhoea  is  another  very  troublesome  symptom,  and  particu- 
larly towards  the  termination  of  phthisis ;  it  occurs,  however, 
not  uncommonly  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  earlier  stages,  when 
it  is  probably  excited  by  irritating  matters  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  under  which  circumstances  gentle  laxatives  may  be  em- 
ployed, as  castor  oil  and  laudanum,  castor  oil  and  tincture  of 
rhubarb  (F.  41),*  or  the  combination  of  rhubarb  and  chalk  and 
opium  (F.  42).  f  In  the  latter  stages  of  phthisis,  when  there  is 
probably  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  the  diarrhoea  is  best  com- 
bated by  astringents,  as  copper  and  opium,  compound  kino 
powder,  nitrate  of  silver,  logwood,  &c.  A  very  useful  astringent 
or  tonic  is  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  and  tincture  of  opium 

*  (41)  R.  Olei  Ricini 

Tlnct.  Rhei,  fiii  3  ij. 
Tinct.  Opii,  ri\  iv. 
Aq.  Clnnam.  3  ss.  Misce. 
Slmul  ugltu  ft.  haust. 

f  (12)  R,  Pulv.  Rtael,  gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  (Jrctic  co.  c.  Opio,  gr.  x.  Misce. 
Ft.  Pulv.  ex  quovis  veliiculo  idoneo  sumend. 
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v.i  t,  Enemata  of  stai-eli  and  laudanum  are  also  appli- 
cable. Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  arising  from 
chronic,  i.  e.,  tuberculous  peritonitis,  may  occur  at  any  period 
though  it  is  sometimes  itself  the  older  disease,  and  with  its 
treatment  must  be  considered  hereafter. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  pneumonic  phthisis,  in  which 
the  excavation  of  the  lung  appears  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
softening  of  those  parts  of  the  organ  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  pneumonic  consolidation  :  this  form  of  the  affection— 
the  pneumonic  phthisis  of  Dr.  Addison— appears  to  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Dr.  Graves,  under  the  term  scrofulous  pneumonia. 
There  is,  again,  another  form  of  disease  which  is  closely  allied 
to  phthisis,  and  that  is  the  chronic  bronchitis,  with  'profuse 
puriform  expectoration,  of  which  also  we  have  before  spoken— 
probably  the  scrofulous  bronchitis  of  Graves.  These  affections 
are  to  be  met  with— (1)  In  those  who  have  inherited  no  ten- 
dency to  tuberculosis,  but  whose  constitutions  have  been  im- 
paired by  exposure,  illness,  or  irregularities,  or  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  acute  forms  of  the  above  diseases  ; — (2)  In  per- 
sons of  strumous  constitutions,  but  who  have  escaped  the 
dangers  of  phthisis  in  early  life,  but  in  whom  the  tendency 
again  manifests  itself,  though  in  this  altered  shape,  when  their 
strength  has  become  impaired  by  age.  These  forms  of  disease 
constitute,  in  fact,  the  phthisis  of  impaired  constitutions  and  of 
advanced  life.  The  treatment  of  these  affections  must  be  con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  already  laid  down  when  speaking  of 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 


*  (43)  9,  Acid.  Kit.  dil.  r>\  xij.  . 
Tinct.  Opll,  m  v.— x. 
5yrn.pl  3  i. 

Aq.  Cinuam.  3  Misce. 
Ft.  liaust.  Gta  vel  4t"  qu&q.  bora  sumend  . 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ITS 
APPENDAGES. 

Like  all  serous  membranes,  the  capsule  of  the  heart  is  liable 
to  inflammation  from  various  causes.  This  inflammation  con- 
stitutes pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  may  be  acute  or  chronic  :  it  may  be  idiopathic, 
that  is  to  say,  arising  to  all  appearance  spontaneously,  or  excited 
only  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation ;  it  may  also  be 
secondary,  that  is,  the  consequence  of  some  anterior  disease 
affecting  either  the  whole  system  or  particular  organs. 

Acute  pericarditis  in  its  perfect  form,  passes  through  the 
stages  of  engorgement  or  congestion,  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum 
absorption,  and  adhesion. 

In  the  first,  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  generally  dryer 
than  in  health,  and  if  the  disease  be  arrested  in  this  stage  (i.  e 
if  resolution  takes  place),  no  permanent  effect  is  produced.  '  In 
the  second,  the  effusion  may  assume  various  forms,  according 
as  the  fibrinous  lymph,  molecular  lymph,  or  serum  predomf- 
nate.    When  the  effusion  consists  almost  entirely  of  fibrinous 
lymph,  it  is  deposited  in  layers  of  varying  thickness,  which  often 
speedily  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  cardiac  and  reflected 
surfaces  of  this  membrane  ;  though,  when  very  thin,  they  remain 
m  flakes  upon  its  surface.    When  the  molecular  lymph  pre- 
dominates, the  solid  deposit  will  be  less  firm,  and  there  will  be 
(especially  if  the  powers  of  the  system  be  enfeebled)  a  tendency 
to  puriform  degeneration,  pus  being  sometimes  formed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  membrane,  which  produces  speedy4  death  by  its 
pressure  on  the  heart ;  a  large  quantity  of  pus  being  found  in 
the  cavity  after  death,  and  the  surface  of  the  heart  covered  bv 
sott  villous  lymph.    It  more  commonly  happens,  however  that 
an  intermediate  condition  exists,  in  which  the  effusion  beiu'o- 
but  imperfectly  plastic,  the  solid  matter  is  softer  than  the  trup 
fibrinous  lymph,  and  after  death  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  arc  found  to  have  been  but  feebly  agglutinated 
and  present,  when  separated,  a  villous  appearance ;  it  is  this- 
form  of  effusion  probably,  which  has  been  not  unaptly  con  ! 
pared  by  Dr.  Watson  to  the  rough  sides  of  pieces  of  tripe,  wldch 
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may  be  seen  in  butchers'  shops.  Sometimes,  again,  the  serum 
is  poured  out  in  large  quantities,  and  if  not  speedily  resorbed, 
is  fatal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  puriform  effusion  ;  it  is,  for- 
tunately, much  more  susceptible  of  absorption,  as  it  is  a  much 
more  frequent  occurrence. 

The  nest  stage  is  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  :  this  often  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  quantity 
poured  out  having  been  very  small,  the  lymph  alone  is  left, 
either,  giving  rise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  adhesion,  or, 
merely  covering  portions  of  the  membrane. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  of  ordinary  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions is,  the  orgauization  of  the  lymph  ;  and  when  this  is  ef- 
fected without  connecting  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium, 
the  membrane  becomes  in  parts  roughened  by  layers  of  areolar 
tissue.  When  the  two  surfaces  are  glued  together,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  effused  lymph  takes  place  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity,  and  different  effects  may  be  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  heart.  There  may  be  simple  adhesion,  with  scarce  any 
areolar  tissue  between  the  surfaces,  an  occurrence  which  has 
no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  fables  of  the  pericardium  having 
been  found  wanting  altogether  ;  or,  there  may  be  only  partial 
adhesion,  or,  the  fibrinous  lymph  may  have  been  so  thick,  that 
by  the  contraction  which  accompanies  its  organization,  it,  in  a 
measure,  strangulates  the  heart,  and  greatly  embarrasses  the 
circulation. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  whether  the  fibrinous 
effusion  is  ever  removed  by  absorption;  that  it  sometimes  is, 
though  after  a  long  interval,  and  probably  through  the  interven- 
tion of  fatty  degeneration,  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Paget. 

The  general  symptoms  of  pericarditis,  independently  of  its 
physical  signs,  are  alone  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
diagnosis ;  but  so,  in  some  instances,  are  the  physical  signs 
themselves,  and  therefore  neither  one  or  the  other  are  to  be 
disregarded. 

The  disease  sometimes  comes  on  insidiously.  Often,  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  there  may 
have  been  no  symptoms  to  mark  the  origin  of  pericarditis,  yet,_ 
upon  careful  examination,  there  may  be  found  evidence  of 
changes  which  would  imply  a  duration  of  some  days  :  there 
may  have  been  rigors,  but  these  are  by  no  means  necessary ; 
and  the  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  though  a  symptom 
upon  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  several  authors,  is 
so  often  absent  when  the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  peri- 
cardium, that  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  occurs,  it  is  not  an  accident  produced  by  the  pleuntis 
which  so  frequently  attends  this  disease,  rather  than  one  ot  its 
essential  symptoms. 
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When  in  pericarditis  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
it  is  generally  increased  hy  pressure  made  upwards  against  the 
diaphragm  by  means  of  the  fingers  placed  under  the  margin  of 
the  ribs ;  often  there  is  also  a  sense  of  weight  or  stiffness 
about  the  left  shoulder,  extending  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow 
or  wrist. 

Though  there  may  be  no  pain,  there  are  always  in  acute  peri- 
carditis great  distress  and  anxiety,  which  are  plainly  expressed 
m  the  shrunken  features  and  contracted  countenance ;  the  posi- 
tion, too,  is  often  peculiar ;  the  patient  sitting  up  in  his  bed 
with  the  shoulders  bent  forwards,  and  the  elbows  resting  upon 
the  knees,  or  some  other  support.  Sometimes  he  will  recline 
upon  the  left  elbow,  or  against  some  support  placed  by  the  bed- 
side, as  he  rarely,  if  ever,  lies  fairly  upon  that  side,  or,  indeed, 
upon  either,  though  he  may  upon  his  back. 

The  occasional  presence  of  orthopncea  has  induced  some 
authors  to  state  that  its  occurrence  is  a  sign  of  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  :  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  as  it  is  often  wanting 
when  there  is  effusion  ;  and  as  often  present,  and,  indeed,  urgent 
when  there  can  be  none;  it  probably  depends  more  upon  the 
situation  and  extent  of  the  inflammation,  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance As  a  general  rule,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
increases  the  uneasiness,  and,  therefore,  the  patient  endeavours 
to  place  himself  in  the  position  most  likely  to  keep  it  at  rest. 
Wn  i-r f3metlfme+s  the,c?f  t(\such  aQ  extent,  that  a  patient  has 

SfwK  at  t0  tle  atlb6lt  °?  banda-e  round  the  waist,  finding 
relief  by  restraining  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  in  this  manner* 

p3i'°H1S  'Am°u  alTys  h^ed,and  the  aim  nasi  expand 
perceptibly;  the  number  of  respirations,  too,  is  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 

I  he  free  motion  of  the  heart  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree 
mterfered  with  and  so  far  we  have  the  Uesa  partis  functio,  to 
aid  us  in  our  diagnosis;  but  as  there  are  so  many  other  dis- 
orders that  render  the  hearts  action  hurried  or  irregular  no 
great  reliance  is  to  he  placed  upon  this  symptom     As  a 

agSrdraUtIethh0WeVel''  *»  PfT  -  frequent^meTimes  full 
ana  hard  at  the  commencement,  but  becoming,  as  the  disease 
advances    feeble,  sometimes  why,  and  often  unequal P  both  in 

IT*  I S?  ThI^  thG  fr.Wy^f  the  Pnta  is  S  very  1 ab£ 
to  great  and  sudden  variations,  especially  upon  change  of 
tare,  sometimes  even  from  the  slightest  movement    thl  ?  1 

When  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  action  of  the  heart  be- 
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comes  heaving,  the  dyspnoea  urgent,  and  the  pulse  very  feeble 
and  irregular. 

Another  important,  though  not  very  common  symptom  of 
pericarditis,  and  one  that  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the 
disease,  is  delirium,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  furious  character  : 
this  distressing  complication  is  most  liable  to  arise  when  the 
cardiac  inflammation  supervenes  upon  an  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

The  topical  signs  of  pericarditis  are,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, pretty  distinct,  though  in  some  rarer  ones  they  are 
either  altogether  wanting,  or  so  feebly  marked,  that  the  disease 
is  not  easy  of  detection. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  disease,  and  through  all  its  stages, 
the  mobility  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  is  obviously  diminished, 
over  the  region  of  the  heart :  in  the  greater  number,  the 
breathing  is  thoracic,  for  the  reasons  already  stated ;  but  in 
some  few,  in  which  the  inflammation  affects  mainly  or  entirely 
the  base  of  the  heart,  it  may  be  abdominal. 

In  the  first  stage,  or  that  of  engorgement,  the  irritability  of 
the  organ  being  increased,  the  impulse  is  most  obvious  to  the 
eye  ;  and  when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  heart,  this  impulse 
is  felt  to  be  stronger,  as  well  as  sharper  than  in  health ;  the  area 
of  the  precordial  dulness  upon  percussion  is  not  increased ; 
auscultation  gives  a  faint  friction-sound  generally  with  the  first 
beat,  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal. 

When  the  exudation  of  lymph  has  commenced,  there  is  not 
uncommonly  a  thrill  to  be  felt  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  when  the  lymph  effused  is  veiy  thick,  there  is  increased 
precordial  dulness  :  but  the  characteristic  sign  of  this  stage  is 
the  friction-sound,  which  is  produced  by  the  attrition  ot  the 
surfaces  of  the  pericardium  roughened  by  fresh  lymph.  This 
sound  is  heard  with  most  distinctness  when  the  lymph  which 
causes  it,  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  it  then 
commonly  accompanies  both  sounds,  constituting  the  to-and- 
fro  murmur,  which  can  often  be  traced  to  the  origin  of  the  aorta, 
but  no  higher.  When  the  friction-sound  is  produced  more 
towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  so  constantly  double, 
and  generally  follows  immediately  upon  the  first  sound,  so  as 
to  appear  like  a  continuation  of  it ;  it  is  generally  soit  in  its 
character,  approaching  to  the  bellows  murmur,  though  some- 
times it  has  more  of  a  harsh  or  rasping  tone.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  sounds  produced  by  the  attrition  oi  trie 
surface  of  the  pericardium  are  in  themselves  morbid  or  preter- 
natural; and  not,  as  maybe  the  case ™th ^valvular murmur^ 
modifications  of  the  natural  sounds;  and,  therelorr  alt  >o<  l, 
they  may  obscure,  they  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
supersede  them.   The  natural  sounds  are  therefore  still  present, 
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though  it  may  he  difficult  at  all  times  to  'separate  them  from 
the  new  ones  introduced  by  disease. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  occasional  absence  or 
obscurity  of  the  stethoscopic  sounds  of  pericarditis,  and  this 
remark  is,  perhaps,  more  applicable  to  the  friction-sounds  of  the 
stage  of  exudation  ;  for  cases  certainly  have  occurred  in  which 
effusion  of  fresh  lymph  has  been  found  after  death,  and  in 
which  no  friction-sound  could  be  detected  during  life,  though 
sought  for  at  so  short  a  period  before  death  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  effused  serum  having  prevented  the  friction,  and 
having  been  subsequently  absorbed.  In  such  instances  the 
lymph  is  of  the  soft  villous  character,  and  the  powers  of  the 
system  and  action  of  the  heart  have  been  feeble. 

In  the  case  of  effusion  of  fluid,  the  area  of  the  precordial  dul- 
ness  is  considerably  increased,  and  occupies  a  triangular  space 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  pericardium  ;  the  impulse 
of  the  heart,  though  feeble,  is  diffused  and  heaving,  and  the 
rhythm  sometimes  irregular  (the  pulse  at  the  wrist  being  very 
teeble,  and  often  intermitting) :  an  undulating  motion  may  also 
be  sometimes  felt  by  the  hand,  and  some  authors  mention  a 
protrusion  of  the  intercostal  spaces  in  the  precordial  region  ■ 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ever  occurs  independently  of  pleu- 
ritis.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  raised  higher  than  its  natural 
position.  The  sounds  are  distant  and  feeble  :  in  most  cases 
the  tnction-sounds  which  had  been  previously  heard  are  ob- 
served to  have  ceased ;  and  where  the  process  of  their  oblitera- 
tion has  been  carefully  watched,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
disappeared  from  below  upwards. 

When  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid  takes  place,  the  fric- 
tion-sounds gradually  return,  extending,  from  the  base  of  the 
heart,  downwards  towards  its  apex,  and  the  characteristic  signs 
ot  effusion  gradually  disappear.  When  adhesion  is  established 
tne  iriction-sounds  are  much  diminished,  and  in  some  cases 
again  disappear  altogether,  but  there  often  remains  a  rolling 
and  tumbling  motion  of  the  heart.  The  consideration  of  further 
changes  in  the  products  of  the  inflammation  beloug  more  to  the 
subject  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 

The  internal,  like  the  external  lining  of  the  heart,  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  constituting  endocarditis,  which,  like  peri- 
carditis, may  be  ether  acute  or  chronic,  primary  or  seconcC 
and  is  liable  to  he  excited  by  tiie  same  causes.  ec-onaai7> 

I  lie  anatomical  changes  of  endocarditis  are  at  the  commence- 
ment engorgement,  with  more  or  less  consequent  tumefaction 
of  the  membrane  and  subjacent  tissues ;  ne^effusion  o  lymph 
or  pure  fitoqne  upon  its  surface  or  immediately  heneath  it  s 
eequently  thickening,  granulation,  contraction,  and  peering 
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sometimes  adhesion,  softening,  and  laceration.  The  functional 
effect  throughout,  is  increased  excitability  of  the  organ,  -with 
impaired  action  of  its  valvular  apparatus. 

As  the  effect  of  the  functional  derangement  we  have  pal- 
pitation and  uneasiness  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  not 
necessarily  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  precordial  region.  As 
the  effect  of  the  anatomical  changes  we  have  more  or  less  tur- 
gescence  of  the  organ  itself,  with  alterations  in  the  sounds  accom- 
panying its  action,  and  disturbances  in  the  current  of  the  blood. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  endocarditis  differ  hut  little 
from  those  of  pericarditis.  There  is  much  the  same  anxiety  of 
countenance,  but  less  dyspnoea;  the  attitude  is  less  constrained, 
though  the  patient  generally  lies  on  his  back  ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  considerable  restlessness  :  the  skin  is  hot,  but  not 
remarkably  so,  the  pulse  quick,  sometimes  unequal  or  irregular, 
not  intermittent  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  though 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Taylor  stated  that  it  was  slow  at  that  period,  a 
remark  which  applies  only  to  its  very  beginning. 

The  anatomical  changes,  in  the  heart  and  the  valves,  produce 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  physical  signs  which  accompany 
the  movements  of  this  organ,  and  in  its  action  as  an  hydraulic 
machine  ;  in  which  latter  we  include  the  systemic  and  pulmonic 
circulations.  These  changes  will  best  be  understood  by  tracing 
them  from  the  heart  through  the  system  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  first  stage, — that  of  hyperemia  or  engorgement,— we 
have  more  or  less  turgescence  of  the  organ  itself,  and  this  is 
attended  by  some  increase  in  the  area  of  the  precordial  dul- 
ness ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  at  the  same  time  rather  duller 
and  more  forcible  than  in  health,  as  well  as  sharper  or  quicker. 
There  being  as  yet  merely  turgescence  of  the  valves,  we  have 
no  great  amount  of  imperfection  in  their  action,  and  therefore, 
although  the  sounds  accompanying  it  may  be  modified,  the 
current  of  the  circulation  is  not  much  disturbed  :  accordingly  a 
valvular  murmur  may  be  heard  at  this  period.  This  murmur, 
which  accompanies  the  first  or  systolic  beat  of  the  heart,  is 
most  distinct  in  the  mid-sternum,  and  may  he  traced,  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  upper  bone ;  it  is 
produced  by  the  turgescence  of  the  aortic  valves,  causing  them 
to  obstruct  the  current  through  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  more 
than  they  do  in  health.  There  is  also  frequently  a  murmur 
to  be  heard,  more  towards  the  axilla,  in  the  situation  ot  the 
mitral  valve,  also  accompanying  the  first  sound.  This  murmur 
is  generally  of  the  soft  blowing  character,  and  is  by  some 
authors  referred  to  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  valve  ;  tuo 
difficulty  of  this  explanation  lies  in  the  want  of  proof  that  sucn 
regurgitation  does  take  place,  neither  is  there  any  reason  lor 
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believing  it;  unless  it  be  owing  to  imperfect  closure  of  the 
valve,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  coluixmas  carnse  being  im- 
paired by  the  inflammation  of  their  investing  membrane. 
Others  have  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  ventricular  surface  of 
the  right  cm-tain  of  the  swollen  valve  disturbing  the  current  of 
blood  towards  the  aorta,  though,  if  this  were  true,  the  murmur 
woidd  be  traceable  along  the  ascending  aorta,  which  it  is  not. 
May  not  the  explanation  of  this  murmur,  which  is  a  modification 
of  the  first  sound,  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  this  sound 
is  a  complex  phenomenon,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  is  not  the  sole  agent, 
whilst  an  important  one  in  producing  it,  namely,  the  muscular 
contraction,  may  be  considerably  affected?  After  all,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  only  murmur  properly  belonging  to  the  first 
stage  of  endocarditis  is  the  soft  systolic  aortic  murmur  described 
above.  The  pulse,  as  before  mentioned,  is  quick  (except,  per- 
haps, at  the  very  commencement  of  the  attack),  and  its  sharp- 
ness somewhat  increased,  but  we  have  as  yet  none  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  pulse  characteristic  of  imperfect  action  of  the 
valves  (p.  68) ;  in  fact,  the  absence  of  such  conditions  may  be 
cited  as  additional  evidence  against  the  murmur  above  referred 
to  being  produced  by  mitral  regurgitation. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  that  of  exudation,  the  lymph  may 
exude  either  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium  or  under- 
neath it :  in  the  former  case  it  is  often  thrown  out  upon  the 
ventricular  surfaces  of  the  aortic  sigmoids,  rarely  upon  those  of 
the  pulmonic  :  being  soft,  it  probably  yields  to  the  pressure 
where  the  surfaces  are  apposed  in  closing  the  orifice,  and, 
accumulating  along  the  edge  of  those  surfaces,  forms  a  sort  of 
fringe  along  the  margin  of  the  two  crescent-shaped  segments 
which  constitute  the  surfaces  of  apposition  ;  that  is  to  say,  alon<* 
the  crescentic  margins  of  the  opaque  scutiform  portion  of  the 
valve,  or  else  along  the  free  margin  of  the  valve  itself,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Dr.  Watson.  The  same  thing  may  occur 
along  the  margins  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  sometimes  of  the  bicuspid,  though  the  same  exact  regularity 
of  arrangement  is  not  observed.  These  fringes  of  lymph  gene- 
rally increase  either  by  fresh  exudations,  or  by  the  deposition 
upon  them  of  the  fibrine  from  the  blood  itself,  so  as  to  form 
excrescences  of  sufficient  size  to  disturb  the  current  passin°- 
through  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  to  prevent  the 
accurate  closure  of  the  valves  themselves.  Similar  deposits 
may  also  take  place  upon  other  parts  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  heart,  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  or  upon  the  surfaces 
ot  the  fleshy  columns,  or  amongst  the  chorda  tendinete  It  is 
also  a  possible,  though  not  very  frequent  occurrence,  that  these 
deposits  of  fibrine  may  become  detached,  and  form  loose  coagula 
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in  one  of  the  cavities,  generally  in  the  left  ventricle  ;  and  these 
are  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  sudden  death  by  ob- 
structing the  orifice,  or,  undergoing  degeneration,  to  set  up 
pyajmia  and  its  disastrous  consequences.  But  what  is,  per- 
haps, a  more  frequent  occurrence,  they  may  be  carried  onwards 
into  the  branches  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  such  a  portion  of  fibrine  (or  embolus)  sometimes 
enters  and  obstructs  an  artery  in  the  brain,  and  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  part  of  that  organ,  induces  sudden 
paralysis. 

When  the  lymph  exudes  underneath  the  endocardium,  there 
will  ensue  an  opacity  of  the  membrane,  where  it  lines  the 
cavities,  and  when  between  the  layers  which,  form  the  valves, 
the  latter  will,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  be  swollen  and 
thickened  :  thus  they  may,  more  than  in  health,  encroach  upon 
the  space  allowed  for  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  by  their 
becoming  less  flexible,  the  freedom  of  their  action  may  be  im- 
peded. The  signs  by  which  these  changes  may  be  recognized 
will  bo  best  understood  by  considering  their  effects  upon,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and,  the  current  of  the  blood.  When  there 
is  exudation  upon  tiie  surface,  or  between  the  layers  of  the 
aortic  valves,  there  will  be  more  or  less  narrowing  of  the  orifice, 
and  consequently,  upon  auscultation,  there  will  be  heard  the 
systolic  blowing  murmur,  traceable  from  the  situation  of  the 
aortic  valves  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  as  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease.  But  it  may  happen,  besides,  that  the  closure  of 
the  valve  is  imperfect,  and  in  this  case  a  murmur,  produced  by 
a  reflux  of  blood  through  the  orifice,  will  be  heard  in  the  same 
situation,  but  accompanying  the  second  sound.  In  this  stage, 
therefore,  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  aortic  orifice  and  its 
valves,  there  may  be  a  double,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  see-saw 
murmur.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  constant  effect,  as  the 
murmur  may  remain  a  single  one  in  this  stage,  and  even  in 
the  next,  but  when  it  is  present  it  proves  that  the  disease  has 
gone  beyond  the  first. 

Lesion  of  these  valves  has,  as  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  69), 
a  characteristic  influence  upon  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  When 
there  is  simply  obstruction,  the  pulse  will  be  rather  sharp,  com- 
pressible, and  of  tmall  volume  compared  to  the  impulse  of  the 
heart ;  when,  however,  there  is  regurgitation  through  the  sigmoid 
valves,  there  is  the  splashing  or  "  water-hammer  '  pulse. 

It  has  been  remarked,  and  with  much  reason,  by  Dr.  Chevers 
(on  '  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  p.  17),  that  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  effusion  upon  the  surface,  and  between  the 
layers  of  the  valves.  When  there  is  an  ordinary  systolic  aortic 
murmur  with  the  first  sound,  but  none  with  the  second,  the  pro- 
bability is  in  favour  of  deposit  between  the  layers  of  the  aortic 
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valves  or  of  small  fringes  of  growths  upon  the  endocardial  sur- 
face, particularly  if  this  occur  early  in  the  disease,  and  in  a 
subject  of  previously  good  health.  When,  however,  the  patient 
is  of  cachectic  constitution,  is  the  subject  of  visceral  disease,  or 
has  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  rheumatism,  fibrinous 
masses  upon  the  free  surface  maybe  expected. 

When  the  exudation  takes  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  mitral 
valve,  or  between  its  layers,  there  may  occur  one  or  both  of  two 
tilings  :  the  current  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  may  be 
obstructed,  or  there  may  be  regurgitation  into  the  auricle.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  former  occurrence  ever  produces  a 
murmur,  though  some  authors  have  described  such  ;  if  it  do 
occur,  it  must  just  precede  the  natural  first  sound  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, to  say  the  least,  very  rare.  When  there  is  regurgitation, 
there  is  a  murmur  accompanying  the  first  sound,  and  heard 
more  distinctly  towards  the  axilla ;  but  for  the  reasons  already 
adduced,  there  is  much  more  obscurity  attaching  to  the  sounds 
ascribed  to  this  valve,  than  to  those  of  the  sigmoids.  The 
pulse,  however,  affords  us  great  assistance,  especially  if  there 
be  no  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  which  would,  of  course, 
materially  disguise  any  character  that  it  would  receive  from  the 
condition  of  the  mitral;  but  where  these  are  free,  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist  will  be  either  very  small,  or  intermittent,  or  both,  the 
latter  condition  belonging  more  especially  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  orifice  is  contracted.  And  even  in  cases  where  there 
is  obvious  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  pulse  will  be  much 
smaller,  and  less  splashing  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
mitral  disease  not  been  present  also. 

Throughout  this  stage  the  constitutional  signs  of  endocardial 
inflammation  continue  as  before. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  are  found  the 
changes  which  ordinarily  take  place  in  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions, producing  in  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  thicken- 
ing, granulation,  contraction,  puckering,  adhesion,  and,  some- 
times, softening  and  laceration.  These  processes  seldom  present 
themselves  singly ;  and,  therefore,  we  commonly  find  the  cha- 
racteristic signs  of  two  or  more  of  them  occurring  at  the  same 
time.  To  begin  with  the  aortic  valves— there  may  be  thickening 
ot  the  valves,  and  often  with  this  there  will  be  granulations  or 
warty  excrescences  on  their  surface,  arising  from  the  organization 
of  the  lymph  which  has  been  deposited  as  already  described 
(p.  327) ;  and  to  these  maybe  added  fresh  deposits  of  fibrine 
from  the  blood  There  will  then  be  increased  impulse  of  the 
heart  (whilst  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  will  not  be  proportion- 
ately strong),  and  a  hoarso  systolic  murmur  traceable  alone 
the  ascending  aorta :  -but  in  addition  to  this  the  effect  of 
the  granulations  may  be  to  impair  the  closure  of  the  valves 
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and  cause,  in  addition  to  the  above  signs,  a  diastolic  murmur  in 
the  same  situation,  with  a  splashing  or  "water-hammer  "  pulse. 

Again,  there  may  be  adhesion  between  the  contiguous  ex- 
tremities or  angles  of  two  valves,  and  with  it  a  tearing  away, 
from  their  insertions,  of  the  angle,  close  to  which  the  adhesion 
takes  place  ;  so  that  the  two  valves  are  formed  into  one  imper- 
fect one  :  or,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  fibrinous  lymph 
effused  between  their  layers,  the  valves  may  become  puckered. 
In  either  case,  there  may  be  present  the  signs  of  obstruction 
combined  with  those  of  regurgitation  in  a  much  more  marked 
degree  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  same  alterations  may  be  produced  in  the  mitral  valve, 
from  the  progressive  changes  in  the  exudation  upon  the  surface 
of  its  curtains,  or  between  the  folds  of  endocardium  of  which 
they  are  formed  ;  and  we  then  find  the  signs  of  obstruction  and 
regurgitation  the  same  as  when  the  valves  are  thickened  or 
obstructed  in  the  commencement  of  the  exudation,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  a  more  marked  degree,  both 
in  the  sounds  of  the  heart  and  in  the  character  of  the  pulse ; 
though  it  must  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  greater 
obscurity,  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  mitral,  than  in  that 
of  the  aortic,  valves,  arising,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  from 
the  complicated  character  of  the  first  sound,  and  from  the 
effect  upon  the  pulse  of  disease  of  the  former  valve,  being  liable 
to  be  modified  by  that  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  simulated  by 
other  conditions  of  the  circulation. 

There  is  another  effect  of  inflammation  upon  the  mitral  valves 
which  deserves  notice,  though  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
namety, — softening  and  consequent  laceration  of  the  chorda? 
tendinese.  After  death  several  of  these  may  be  found  separated, 
and  the  extremities  shrivelled  up  upon  the  free  edge  of  the 
valve,  and  covered  with  clusters  of  vegetations.  The  necessary 
and  immediate  consequence  of  this  accident  is  considerable 
regurgitation  into  the  left  auricle,  diminished  supply  to  the 
systemic  circulation,  and  great  engorgement  of  the  lungs, 
causing  imminent  danger  from  the  combined  effects  of  syncope 
and  apncea. 

The  further  changes  which  occur  in  the  lining  membrane 
and  orifices  of  the  heart,  and  the  effects  upon  the  extreme 
circulation  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  belong  more  appropri- 
ately to  chronic  endocarditis  and  its  consequences. 

The  pathological  changes,  as  well  as  the  immediate  effects 
and  symptoms  of  pericarditis,  and  of  endocarditis,  have  been 
separately  described  to  enable  the  student  to  analyze  more 
accurately  the  various  cases  which'  present  themselves  in  prac- 
tice, rather  than  with  the  view  of  describing  diseases  which  otten 
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occur  in  a  simple  and  uncomplicated  form,  as  it  is  far  more 
common  to  meet  with  the  two  affections  comhined  than  with 
either  singly.  This  will  be  apparent  by  considering  the  causes 
of  pericarditis. 

Like  pericarditis,  endocarditis  may  arise,  to  all  appearance, 
spontaneously  and  as  a  primary  affection,  depending  upon  no 
assignable  cause  beyond  those  of  ordinary  inflammation ;  but, 
like  the  former,  it  is  more  commonly  the  effect  of  some  antece- 
dent disease. 

In  estimating  the  frequency  of  primary  or  idiopathic,  peri- 
carditis, as  well  as,  endocarditis,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  chance  of  both  one  and  the  other  being  overlooked, 
especially  when  they  do  not  terminate  fatally ;  still  neither  of 
them  is  probably  of  frequent  occurrence.  Of  the  idiopathic 
inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  those  affecting  the 
heart  are  less  frequent  than  idiopathic  pleuritis  or  arachnitis, 
but  more  so  than  idiopathic  peritonitis;  and  as  regards  their 
frequency  relatively  to  each  other,  idiopathic  pericarditis  is  more 
common  than  idiopathic  endocarditis,  at  least  in  the  acute  form. 

Both  these  diseases  are,  however,  almost  universally  blood 
diseases,  that  is  to  say,  arising  from  some  morbid  poison,  or 
from  retained  secretion,  in  the  blood. 

Of  the  former  class  of  causes,  by  far  the  most  frequent  is 
acute  rheumatism.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  acuie 
pericarditis,  and  also  of  acute  endocarditis,  are  rheumatic. 

Next  to  acute  rheumatism  as  a  specific  disease,  acting  as  a 
cause  of  acute  pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  is  influenza ;  and 
next  to  it,  but  far  less  frequent  as  a  cause  of  cardiac  inflamma- 
tion, is  scarlatina  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  eruptive  fevers 
may  occasionally  induce  inflammation  of  these  membranes. 

Of  the  latter  class  of  causes,  namely  retained  secretion,  hy 
far  the  most  common  is  uraemia,  from  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
which  next  to  rheumatism  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  the 
causes  of  acute  cardiac  inflammation,  and  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  subacute  inflammatory  action  terminating  in  organic 
disease.  The  same  thing  may  occur,  though  much  more 
rarely,  frorn  retained  biliary  secretion;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  either  surface  of  the  heart  arise  from  a  similar 
condition  of  the  blood,  induced  by  repression  of  the  cutaneous 
exhalation. 

Such  being  the  causes  common  to  both  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis, it  might  be  expected,  as,  in  fact,  is  ordinarily  the  case 
m  practice,  that  the  one  will  almost  always  be  more  or  less 
complicated  with  the  other  ;  especially  in  the  more  common 
case  of  their  occurring  as  secondary  diseases ;  and,  therefore 
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we  may  speak  of  them  under  the  common  term  of  carditis  as 
regards i  their  general  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

ihe  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  is  only  to  be  considered  certain 
when  we  have  the  characteristic  friction-sound,  of  the  rather 
crackling  character,  which  belongs  to  recent  exudation ;  and 
this  is  most  distinctly  heard  when  the  inflammation  involves 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  sound  is  double 
It  is  very  true,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Walshe,  that  this  friction- 
sound  may  be  mistaken  for  others ;  but  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sound  may  be  wanting  under  certain  conditions; 
and  then  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  presence  of  the  disease 
by  the  previous  history,  the  character  of  the  pulse,  the  position 
of  tho  patient,  and  the  diminished  mobility  of  the  lower  ribs 
and  diaphragm  ;  though  nearly  the  same  symptoms  would  be 
presented  by  pleurisy  on  the  left  side,  confined  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Fortunately,  in  the  acute  stages  of  either  disease,  the 
diagnosis  between  them  would  be  of  no  practical  importance. 
The  diagnosis  between  pericarditis  with  a  friction-sound,  and 
pleuritis  of  that  part  of  the  membrane  which  overlaps  the  heart, 
will  generally  be  effected  by  observing  the  difference  between 
the  cardiac  and  respiratory  rhythm  ;  but  there  is  one  source  of 
fallacy,  in  pleuritic  friction-sound  sometimes  affecting  a  cardiac 
rhythm  :  when  this  is  the  case,  however,  the  sound  is  not  to  be 
heard  over  so  large  an  extent  of  the  cardiac  region,  but  is  more 
confined  to  the  edge  of  that  region  ;  the  pleural  sound,  too,  is 
not  heard  with  every  beat  of  the  heart,  especially  when  the 
patient  holds  his  breath.* 

The  diagnosis  of  endocarditis,  before  it  has  produced  the  cha- 
racteristic sounds  of  valvular  disease,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful 
than  that  of  pericarditis  ;  though  where  these  are  absent  the 
probability  is  in  favour-  of  the  existence  of  the  former  disease 
rather  than  the  latter,  particularly  if  the  patient  do  not  exhibit 
the  characteristic  attitude  and  countenance  of  pericarditis. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease  which  presents  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  both  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  namely, 
pleuritis  on  the  left  side,  and  nearly  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  membrane  which  is  connected  with  the  diaphragm. 
The  diagnosis  will,  however,  soon  become  clear  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  either  by  the  appearance  of  the  friction-sounds  or 
murmurs ;  or,  by  their  continued  absence,  rendering  it  highly 
probable  that  there  is  no  cardiac  lesion.  It  is  important  to 
bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in  order  to  be  able  more  clearly 
to  foresee  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  ;  though 
as  regards  the  immediate  treatment,  it  is  of  no  great  practical 
moment. 


*  Drs.  Addison  and  Walshe. 
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Neither  p  nicarditis,  nor  endocarditis,  nor  the  two  combined 
in  the  more  common  disease  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
term  carditis,  is  so  often  fatal  in  the  acute  stage,  as  by  the 
remote  effects  to  which  they  very  frequently  lead,  the  consi- 
deration of  which  belongs  more  properly  to  chronic  carditis. 
Death  does,  however,  not  very  rarely,  occur  in  pericarditis, 
either  from  the  sudden  and  rapid  effusion  of  serum  or  puriform 
fluid  between  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane,  which  by  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  heart  produces  death  from  syncope,  particularly 
in  pericarditis  from  diseased  kidney  and  uraemia ;  or  the 
disease  may  terminate  by  asthenia  or  gradual  syncope  from  the 
depressing  effect  upon  the  heart's  action,  of  the  continuance  of 
the  inflammation,  without  any  effusion  sufficient  to  account  for 
such  a  result.  This  mode  of  death  may  also  occur,  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned,  from  endocarditis,  as  may  also  sudden 
syncope  from  the  sudden  occlusion  of  one  of  the  orifices  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  by  a  coagulum  of  fibrine,  which  has 
formed  about  the  lymph  effused  upon  the  inflamed  portion  of 
endocardium,  and  become  detached  from  thence  by  the  current 
of  the  blood.  , 

Cardiac  inflammation  may  also  prove  fatal  by  exhaustion  con- 
sequent upon  sudden,  and  often  violent,  delirium  supervening 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  ;  sometimes,  too,  when  it  appears  to 
be  subsiding,  and  this  without  a  trace  of  any  lesion  being  found 
within  the  cranium.  This  occurrence  is  most  to  be  apprehended 
in  rheumatic  carditis. 

The  treatment  of  carditis  will  be  much  the  same,  whether  it 
affect  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  heart.  The  great 
principle  of  keeping  the  part  affected  in  perfect  rest  in  all 
acute  inflammations,  cannot  be  applied,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  still  much  may  be  done  towards  removing  all  causes  of 
excitement  of  the  circulation,  and  something  towards  producing 
a  directly  sedative  effect  upon  the  heart.  With  this  end,  in  all 
cases  of  cardiac  inflammation  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
fine  the  patient  strictly  to  his  bed,  but  to  enjoin  the  most 
careful  avoidance  of  every  movement  that  can  possibly  bo 
prevented,  a  precaution  which  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  too  often 
neglected,  or,  rather,  not  enforced  with  the  earnestness  that  it 
deserves. 

Another  important  preventive  is  the  removal,  as  far  as  lies 
in  our  power,  of  every  mental  excitement.  Upon  this  account, 
as  well  as  of  the  physical  exertion  which  attends  it,  no  con- 
versation should  be  allowed;  not  only  should  the  diet  be  most 
strictly  antiphlogistic,  in  the  commencement  of  all  acute  eases 
occurring  in  any  but  veiy  asthenic  conditions  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  but  we  should  also  endeavour,  by  regulating  the  quantity 
of  fluid  taken,  and  by  maintaining  regular  and  copious  dis- 
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charges  from  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin,  to  render  the 
volume  ot  the  circulation  as  moderate  and  uniform  as  possible 

As  regards  more  direct  remedial  measures,  the  first  question 
which  suggests  itself  is  the  expediency  of  general  bleeding 
ihe  expectation  of  thoroughly  annihilating  an  attack  of  carditis 
by  tree  and  repeated  venesection,  as  recommended  by  M  Bouil- 
laud  has  been  long  abandoned  in  this  country  ;  both  on  account 
ot  the  improbability  that  where  fibrinous  exudation  has  taken 
place  it  can  be  speedily  removed  ;  and  also  because  bleedin^ 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  greatly  to  retard  the  movement  of 
the  circulation,  is  not  the  most  likely  means  of  effecting  this 
result.    Still  it  is  not  impossible,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Watson, 
that,  if  the  general  symptoms  teach  that  pericarditis  exists  but 
no  attrition-sound  is  to  be  heard,  we  may  hope  to  arrest  the 
disease  by  a  full  and  copious  bleeding.    And  the  same  applies 
to  endocarditis,  with  the  qualification  that  there  may  exist  a 
faint  valvular  murmur  from  the  mere  vascular  turgescence  of 
the  valves  before  any  truly  inflammatory  exudation  has  taken 
place.    As  a  general  rule,  the  venesection  may  be  admissible 
and  desirable  in  the  very  commencement  of  inflammation  of 
either  surface  of  the  heart,  though  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
absence  of  the  pericardial  friction  is  not  attributed  to  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the  effect,  of  the 
exudation  being  of  the  flocculent,  almost  puriform  character, 
together  with  the  very  feeble  action  of  the  heart,  both  resulting 
from  an  asthenic  condition. 

Unless,  however,  the  indications  for  bleeding  are  decided,  a 
safer  plan,  and  not  less  beneficial,  will  be  the  abstraction  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  blood  from  the  region  of  the  heart  by 
cupping  or  leeches  (the  former  being  generally  to  be  preferred)  : 
this  remedy,  though  it  cannot  annihilate  the  disease  after  the 
second  stage  has  been  established,  will  do  much  towards  check- 
ing its  further  progress;  and  the  measure  may  be  repeated 
without  danger  to  the  patient.  The  next  object  is  to  get  the 
patient  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  which  will  be  best 
effected  by  the  combination  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  opium, 
already  recommended  (F.  3  and  4) ;  the  antimony  will  also 
fulfil  the  important  indication  of  depressing  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action. 

The  experience  of  the  author  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
general  bleeding  is  rarely,  if  ever  expedient,  in  either  pericar- 
ditis or  endocarditis ;  the  primary  or  idiopathic  form  of  the 
disease  being  very  rare,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  being  generally 
of  an  adynamic  character;  whilst  those  which  are  the  result  of 
rheumatism  rarely,  if  ever  require  it,  and  will  be  found  more 
amenable  to  the  treatment  appropriate  for  that  disease ;  and 
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it  would  be  most  inexpedient  in  cardiac  inflammation  excited  by 
morbid  poisons. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  even  after  its  apparent 
subsidence,  effusion  appears  to  be  taking  place  rapidly  into  the 
pericardium,  a  large  blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart 
■will  often  have  the  effect  of  arresting  it. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  carditis  may  at  almost  any 
period  terminate  by  rapid  sinking,  and  then  it  may  some- 
times become  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants.  When 
the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy, 
and  there  are  general  signs  of  prostration,  especially  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  ammonia,  wine,  or  even  brandy 
may  be  administered,  even  although  from  the  probable  con- 
tinuance of  the  inflammation  it  may  be  necessary  still  to  repeat 
the  calomel. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  treatment  of  carditis  gene- 
rally, and  more  particularly  to  its  simplest,  though  rarest  form, 
namely,  the  idiopathic.  When,  however,  it  occurs  in  its  more 
common  form  of  a  secondary  disease,  the  treatment  must  be 
regulated  in  great  measure  by  the  primary  one. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  question  amongst  physicians  whether 
rheumatic  carditis  should  be  treated  as  a  common  inflamma- 
tion, or  by  the  means  which  are  found  most  applicable  to  the 
specific  one.  Till  very  lately  the  former  lias  been  the  plan  most 
generally  followed  ;  and  perhaps  in  an  acute  inflammation, 
attacking  so  important  a  part,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  wait  till  the 
secondary  disease  can  be  overcome  by  eradicating  the  primary 
one ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  direct  our  treatment 
immediately  to  the  latter ;  though  it  will  be  most  reasonable 
and  generally  most  successful  to  select  the  remedies  with  some 
reference  to  the  former.  The  lemon  juice  recommended  by 
Dr.  Bees,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  efficacious  in  acute  rheu- 
matism of  the  joints,  is  hardly  admissible  at  the  same  time  with 
the  calomel ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  use  some  other  remedy 
of  known  efficacy  in  rheumatic  inflammation  which  can  be  ad 
ministered  at  the  same  time  with  the  mercurial.  When  either 
surface  of  the  heart  becomes  implicated  in  the  course  of  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  apply  twelve  leeches  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  or  what  is  better,  let  about  eight  ounces  of  blood 
be  taken  from  thence  by  cupping,  and  let  the  patient  take  the 
calomel,  antimony,  and  opium  ;  two  grains  of  the  former  one 
ol  the  opium,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  antimony  being 
given  to  an  adult  three  times  a  day,  and  in  the  intervals  let  him 
take  the  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potass  (P.  10,  p.  147) 

When  the  pulse  becomes  less  sharp  a  blister  maybe  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  as  soon  as  there  is  the  least 
effect  produced  upon  the  gums  by  the  mercury,  the  quantity 
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must  be  diminished,  generally  to  about  one  grain  nigbt  and 
morning,  the  opium  and  antimony  being  administered  with  it, 
or  else  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha 
powder,  and  the  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potass  with  about  half  a 
drachm  of  nitric  aether,  and  the  same  quantity  of  tincture  of 
kyoscyamus.  Digitalis  has  been  recommended  on  account  of 
its  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart ;  but  in  a  disease  which  may 
terminate  suddenly  by  syncope,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  safe 
remedy.  Colchicum  is  also  used  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of 
the  heart ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  same  objections 
as  digitalis,  and  the  sedative  effect  of  the  saline  above  recom- 
mended will  in  a  great  measure  fulfil  the  same  indication. 
When,  however,  a  pm-gative  is  required,  the  addition  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minims  of  the  compound  tincture  to  a  senna 
draught  is  admissible. 

Subsequent  experience  has,  however,  led  the  author  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  the  topical  bleeding  is  not  desirable,  and 
that  the  treatment  should  vary  little  from  that  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, with  the  addition  of  the  application  of  a  blister,  and 
one  grain  of  calomel  at  night,  or  night  and  morning,  with  the 
antimony  and  opium,  or  with  five  grains  of  compound  ipecacu- 
anha powder. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  patient  appears  to  be 
going  on  favourably,  sudden  effusion  takes  place  into  the  peri- 
cardium :  under  such  circumstances  the  application  of  a  large 
Mister  will,  as  in  the  case  of  primary  pericarditis,  often  speedily 
effect  its  absorption. 

When  the  disease  appears  to  be  assuming  a  subacute  form, 
in  which  case  there  is  often  more  or  less  of  subacute  rheuniatisni 
affecting  the  joints,  the  iodide  of  potassium  with  liquor  potassas 
may  be  administered  in  infusion  of  bark,  and  counter-irritation 
must  be  continued  by  means  either  of  repeated  blisters,  or  the 
tartar-emetic  ointment.  The  tendency  to  syncope  will  some- 
times be  so  great  as  apparently  to  require  stimulants  :  these, 
however,  should  be  cautiously  given,  the  safest,  perhaps,  being 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  sp.  seth.  co.,  with  twenty  of  sp. 
ammon.  aromat.  The  sudden  invasion  of  delirium  is  a  very 
alarming  symptom,  and,  if  not  checked,  the  excitement  some- 
times terminates  by  death  from  exhaustion  :  this  delirium  is 
not  generally  to  be  regarded  as  arising  from  active  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  but  appears  to  be  a  secondary 
effect  of  the  cardiac  inflammation,  occurring  when  the  nervous 
system  is  an  asthenic  condition,  and  therefore  it  is  best  met  by 
opiates  and  stimulants.  There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  therefore  caution  is  requisite  in  the  exhibition  of  these 
remedies  ;  and  if  there  be  dry  skin,  scanty  urine,  or  contracted 
pupil,  calomel  should  be  combined  with  the  opium,  or  when 
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the  signs  of  active  irritation  of  the  brain  are  strongly  marked, 
the  opium  should  be  withheld,  and  the  kyoscyamus,  camphor, 
and  calomel  administered  (F.  44).* 

When  we  have  to  do  with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  occur- 
ring as  a  complication  of  influenza,  the  leading  principle  in  the 
treatment  of  the  primary  disease,  namely,  its  intolerance  of  loss 
of  blood,  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  ;  even  the  application 
of  any  considerable  number  of  leeches  will  sometimes  cause 
furious  delirium,  and  if  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  attended  by 
no  apparent  ill  effects,  or  if  the  inflammation  appears  to  be 
mitigated,  the  amendment  is,  in  most  instances,  only  temporary 
(p.  94).  In  such  cases,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  calomel,  in  small  quantities,  administered  in  com- 
bination with  antimony  and  opium,  and  in  the  intervals,  acetate 
of  ammonia,  to  which  should  be  added  an  excess  of  the  carbon- 
ate, as  soon  as  symptoms  of  exhaustion  supervene,  which  they 
commonly  will  in  all  inflammatory  complications  of  influenza  ; 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  safer  to  anticipate  them.  Wine 
and  ajther  may  also  become  necessary  in  such  cases.  Nearly 
the  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment  of  cardiac  inflammation 
occurring  as  an  effect  of  the  scarlatinous  poison,  though  probably 
the  necessity  for  stimulants  will  not  present  itself  so  early. 
When  urea  or  bile  is  retained  in  the  system,  we  have,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  former,  a  liability  to  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  as  well  as  of  all  serous  mem- 
branes. In  carditis  from  ursemia  mercury  must  be  sparingly,  if 
at  all,  used  ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  disease  arises  from  this 
cause,  we  must  have  recourse  to  local  bleeding  by  cupping  or 
leeches — the  former,  or  dry-cupping,  being  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  blisters,  purgatives,  and  diuretics,  the  mercury  being 
administered  in  very  small  quantities,  and  immediately  with- 
drawn upon  the  first  appearance  of  its  specific  effects. 

It  may  be  observed,  before  quitting  the  subject  of  acute 
inflammation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  heart,  that  the  term  car- 
ditis has  been  by  some  authors  restricted  to  inflammation  of  the 
substance,  or  muscular  structure,  of  the  organ,  a  disease  which, 
though  it  may  be  theoretically  possible,  is  one  of  which  we 
have  no  experience  in  its  simple  form.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  of  inflamma- 
tion, both  of  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  the  underlying 
muscular  structure  is  involved,  the  subsequent  effects  being 
degeneration,  generally  in  the  form  of  fatty  change,  which,  by 
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diminishing  the  contractility  of  the  muscular  fibre,  impedes  the 
action  of  the  organ,  and  gives  a  tendency  to  dilatation. 

When  pericarditis  assumes  a  chronic  form,  there  is  either 
a  thick  layer  of  fibrinous  lymph,  or  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  remains  nearly  stationary 
in  quantity. 

In  the  former  case  the  solid  lymph  undergoes  various  trans- 
formations in  its  progress  to  organization  ;  during  which  pro- 
cess there  is  a  liability  to  fresh  attacks  of  inflammation.  When 
the  layer  of  lymph  is  thin,  there  will  often,  for  a  length  of 
time,  be  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  pro- 
vided the  valves  be  sound,  and  the  subject  an  adult ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  layer  of  lymph  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium  be  very  thick,  the  contraction  described  in  speaking 
of  the  consequences  of  inflammation  ensues;  and  this  some- 
times to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  cripple  or  strangulate  the 
heart.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  maybe  various  ; 
in  some  cases  an  adhesion  and  organization  may  be  followed  by 
the  deposition  of  earthy  matter.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  where  the  effused  lymph  connecting 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  near  the  base  of  the  heart, 
has  thus  been  converted  into  a  bony  ring  ;  the  patient  from 
whom  this  preparation  was  taken  having  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism, with,  probably,  pericarditis,  twenty  years  previously,  and 
having  subsequently  enjoyed  tolerable  health  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  brought  about  by  ascites,  resulting  from  dis- 
ease of  the  liver ;  which  was,  to  all  appearance,  primary,  rather 
than  the  effect  of  the  cardiac  affection. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  there  has  once 
been  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  followed  by  adhesion, 
the  patient  is  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  upon 
any  fresh  attack  of  rheumatism,  though  the  symptoms  will  be 
much  masked  by  the  pre-existent  disease. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  difficult  diagnosis  in  the  whole  range 
of  chest  diseases  than  that  of  adherent  pericardium,  where  we 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  watching  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  adhesion.  When  the  adhesion  is  universal, 
and  the  lymph  not  very  thick,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  not 
be  much  disturbed  ;  there  will  be  no  friction-sound,  and  unless 
there  be  hypertrophy,  which  is  a  common,  though  not  necessary 
attendant  upon  such  an  affection,  there  will  be  no  decrease 
of  resonance.  When  also  the  adhesion  is  near  or  around  the 
base  of  the  heart,  the  same  thing  will  be  the  case,  though 
here  the  beat  of  the  apex  will  be  generally  high,  and  fixedly 
so.*  When  the  adhesion  is  near  the  apex,  the  beat  will  be  low, 
and  the  respiratory  movements,  of  the  diaphragm  and  lower 

*  Wiilshc,  'Diseases  of  Lungs  ami  Heart.' 
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ribs,  diminished ;  and  as  in  this  case  there  will  generally  be 
hypertrophy,  we  shall  have  the  area  of  the  precordial  dulness 
increased,  and  a  rolling  or  tumbling  action  of  the  heart. 

When,  too,  as  in  the  last  instances,  the  adhesion  is  only  par- 
tial, we  may,  and  generally  shall,  have  a  friction-sound;  and 
when  there  is  adherent  pericardium  associated,  as  is  often  the 
case,  with  pleural  adhesion  overlying  the  heart,  depression  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  with  a  dimpling  inwards  of  the 
scrobiculus  cordis. 

When  the  lymph  which  has  glued  the  surfaces  together  is 
near  the  diaphragm,  there  will  generally  be  considerable  dysp- 
noea, some  flattening  of  the  praacordia,  with  diminished  mobility 
of  the  ribs,  feeble  pulse,  orthopnea,  and  symptoms  affecting 
the  remote  circulation,  to  be  hereafter  described  among  the 
sequel*  of  cardiac  inflammation. 

When  a  fresh  attack  of  inflammation  occurs  in  a  previously 
adherent  pericardium,  there  will  be  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  palpita- 
tion, with  general  febrile  symptoms ;  but  if  the  adhesion  have 
been  universal,  there  will  be  no  friction-sound.  If,  however, 
there  have  been  partial  adhesion,  there  will  often  be  a  soft 
friction-sound,  either  single  or  double,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  if  there  have  been  old  friction-sounds,  these  will 
sometimes  disappear,  owing  to  the  adhesion,  which  before  had 
been  partial,  becoming  general. 

In  the  rare  case  of  a  stationary  effusion  into  the  pericardium, 
we  have  the  same  physical  symptoms  as  in  the  stage  of  effusion 
in  acute  pericarditis,  but  persistent. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pericarditis  should  consist  of  very 
gentle  mercurials,  as  the  pil.  ipecac,  cum  scillse,  gr.  iv.  hydrarg. 
cum  cret.  gr.  j.  night  and  morning,  with  iodide  of  potass,  iii 
doses  of  about  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  combined 
with  about  ten  minims  of  liquor  pota'ssse,  and  half  a  drachm  of 
nitric  aether.  Repeated  blisters,  or  an  inunction  of  tartar-emetic' 
ointment,  should  also  be  persevered  in. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  endocarditis,  we  would 
recur  to  what  has  been  stated  at  p.  328,  respecting  the  impor- 
tance of  distinguishing  between  fibrous  deposits  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  valve,  and  the  effusion  of  lymph  between  its  layers  ■ 
and  the  ground  of  the  desirableness  of  this  distinction  consists 
m  the  greater  probability  of  bringing  about  the  absorption  of 
the  latter  than  the  former  ;  and  our  being  therefore  justified  in 
pushing  our  remedies,  with  that  object,  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  These  remedies  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  just  recommended  in  the  case  of  chronic  peri- 
carditis ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  to  employ  mercurials,  however 
gently,  or  even  iodine,  without  a  reasonable  chance  of  effecting 
our  purpose,  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  to  waste  the  strength  of 
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the  patient.  The  diagnosis  is  indeed  a  difficult  one,  and  also 
one  in  which,  except  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  physical 
signs  can  give  us  but  little  assistance  ;*  but  even  here  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  will  aid  us  greatly,  since  the 
same  state  which  has  been  pointed  out  as  contraindicating  the 
use  of  mercury,  is  precisely  that  in  which  it  is  most  probable 
the  effusion  would  be  in  the  form  of  fibrinous  masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  valves,  and,  therefore,  the  remedy  powerless  in 
promoting  absorption. 

The  sequelae  of  inflammation  of  either  surface  of  the  heart 
are  highly  important,  as  being  in  their  ultimate  effects  more 
destructive  of  life  than  is  the  primary  disease :  the  fatal  result 
is,  however,  in  a  number  of  instances,  brought  about  by  gradual 
changes,  which  are  often  more  obvious  in  other  organs  than  the 
heart :  in  other  cases,  again,  the  final  and  fatal  lesion  may  be 
in  the  heart,  but  not  in  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  primary  disease,  the  part  least  affected  having  become 
the  most  so,  as  a  remote  effect,  through  the  intervention  of  some 
secondary  lesion. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  and 
remote  consequences  of  cardiac  inflammation,  or  even  to  that 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  in  any  form,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
mise a  few  remarks  upon  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  that  organ. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  be  true  or  false. 

By  true  hypertrophy  is  meant  an  excessive  development  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ.  The  term  false  hypertrophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  here  introduced  to  express  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  heart  without  a  corresponding  one  in  that  tissue 
which  constitutes  almost  its  entire  substance  in  health,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  which  its  action  depends.  This  hyper- 
trophy is,  therefore,  termed  false,  because  it  arises,  not  from  an 
excessive  nutrition  of  the  original  structure,  but  from  the  depo- 
sition of  a  new  one  in  the  substance  of  the  organ— a  state  of 
things  obviously  not  incompatible  with  even  a  deficiency  or 
atrophy  of  the  former. 

Dilatation  is  an  enlargement  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  When  this  takes  place,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  absolute  quantities  of  the  muscular  walls  of  _  the 
cavity,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  their  thickness.  Thus,  if  we  suppose,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  owing  to  some  cause  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  were  to  be  increased  to  twice  their  longitudinal 
axes,  the  proportions  to  the  other  dimensions  remaining  the 
same ;  the  whole  area  of  the  surface  of  each  cavity  would  be 
multiplied  by  four,  and  consequently  (if  the  quantity  of  mus- 
cular tissue  remained  the  same),  its  thickness  at  any  part  must 
*  See  Dr.  Ghevers  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  in  loco  oltat. 
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be  changed  in  the  inverse  proportion — that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
reduced  to  one  quarter.  It  may  here  be  observed,  also,  that  as 
the  outward  pressure,  or  resistance  to  contraction,  increases  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  area  of  the  internal  surface — then, 
supposing  the  change  to  take  place  which  has  just  been  assumed, 
we  should  have,  cxteris  paribus,  four  times  the  resistance  with 
one-fourth  the  thickness  of  muscle.  In  some  rare  instances  it 
happens  that  the  diminution  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  seen 
in  a  still  greater  proportion,  the  actual  quantity  of  muscular 
structure  being  diminished.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however, 
with  the  dilatation  there  is  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity 
of  muscle,  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain  its  thickness  at  the 
original  standard,  though  not  sufficient  fully  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  size  of  the  cavity.  This  condition  is  the  most 
common  of  all  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  is  gene- 
rally known  as  hypertrophy.  With  dilatation  it  is  also  some- 
times termed  excentric  hypertrophy,  to  distinguish  it  from  what 
has  been  termed  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  there  is 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  without  any 
enlargement  of  the  cavity,  or  even  with  a  diminution  of  it  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  thickened  muscle.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  latter  ever  really  exists  during  life,  its  presence 
having  been  probably  suggested  after  death  by  the  stron°-  con- 
traction of  the  hypertrophied  muscle. 

_  The  alone  cause  of  true  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  increase 
in  the  force  opposed  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  or  any 
portion  of  it.  This  may  arise  in  various  ways  :  thus  there  may 
be  increased  difficulty  iii  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  either 
the  systemic  or  pulmonic  circulation,  the  effect  of  abnormal 
conditions  either  of  the  blood,  the  tissues,  or  the  vessels  •  or 
there  may  be  causes  of  obstruction  in  the  different  orifice's  of 
the  heart,  all  of  which  will  tend  to  produce  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy .—first,  m  that  cavity  which  lies  immediately  tergal  to 
it  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  and  subsequently  in  the  one 
■  lying  next  behind  that,  and  so  on,  it  may  be,  to  all  the  cavities 
ot  the  organ.  It  is  conceivable,  again,  that  a  certain  portion  or 
certain  layers,  of  muscular  fibre  should  have  their  contractile 
powers  destroyed  or  impaired  by  disease,  and  if  this  be  so  it 
must  happen  that,  a  greater  stress  being  thrown  upon  the  re- 
mainder, a  partial  hypertrophy  would  ensue.  Now,  we  know 
that  other  muscles  underlying  inflamed  membranes  lose  their 
contractility,  as  is  seen  in  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
m  pleuritic  effusion,  and  the  distension  of  the  intestines  arising 
from  loss  of  contractility  of  the  circular  muscles  in  enteritis- 
and  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe,  that  there  ma  be 
oss  ot  contractility  of  the  superficial  fibres,  and  consequent 
hypertrophy  of  those  nearer  the  endocardium,  as  a  consequence 
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of  pericarditis  :  and  loss  of  power  in  the  portion  of  the  muscle, 
underlying  the  endocardium,  and  consequent  hypertrophy  of 
those  nearer  the  pericardium,  as  a  consequence  of  inflammation 
of  the  former  membrane. 

The  above  are  not  the  only  modes  in  which  there  may  be  an 
increase  in  the  force  opposed  to  the  contraction  of  either  of  the 
ventricles,  giving  rise  to  some  form  of  hypertrophy  or  dilatation, 
although  there  may  not  be  found  an  obvious  mechanical  cause 
for  such  obstruction.  Thus  it  may  not  very  uncommonly  exist 
in  the  blood  itself,  which  may  be  so  changed  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  or  vital  properties  as  not  to  pass  freely  through  the 
extreme  circulation.  Such  a  state  of  the  blood  may  arise  in 
disease  of  the  depurative  organs,  and,  when  long  continued, 
induces  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  same  condition  often 
produces,  or,  to  say  the  least,  is  associated  with,  thickening  and 
diminished  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  extending  even 
to  the  smaller  branches ;  and  thus  it  may  increase  the  force 
antagonist  to  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  physical  qualities  of  the  blood 
may  materially  influence  the  facility  with  which  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  capillaries  ;  since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a 
fluid  which  is  very  thin  and  perfectly  liquid,  such  as  water,  does 
not  pass  through  capillary  tubes  so  easily  as  one  which  has  been 
rendered  rather  viscid  by  some  mucilaginous  substance  :  this 
may  be  one  reason  why  blood  that  has  been  deprived  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  albumen,  as  is  the  case  after  repeated 
hemorrhage  or  serous  discharges,  appears  to  circulate  with 
more  difficulty  than  healthy  blood  ;  and  why  such  a  condition 
is  often  followed  by  excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  with  such  a  state  of  blood  the  heart  is  im- 
perfectly nourished,  and  this  may  tend  to  promote  dilatation ; 
but  it  is  "a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
recognized,  that  repeated  losses  of  blood,  or  long-contmued 
serous  discharges,  or  protracted  anemia,  are  often  followed  by 
excentric  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Muscular  exertion  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  been 
assigned  for  hypertrophy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where 
strong  exercise  is  habitually  used,  the  heart,  like  other  muscles 
becomes  more  fully  nourished  :  this  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  true  concentric  hypertrophy  that  is  often  met  with 
When  nnusnal  or  excessive  exercise  is  persevered  m  by  one  not 
accustomed  to  it,  or  in  whom  the  powers  of  nutrition  are  feeble, 
there  is  obviously  a  danger  of  the  heart  becoming  dilated  ratbe 
than  hypertrophic,  and,  the  most  common  result  is  excentric 
hypertrophy:  the  proportion  between  the  hypertroph)  " 
dilatation  varying  according  to  the  powers  ot  nutrition  of  the 
patient.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  inordinate  exercise  endangeis 
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the  integrity  of  the  valves  (though  of  that  more  hereafter),  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  such  exertion  is  used,  by  one 
whose  muscles  are  but  indifferently  developed  (as  from  generally 
sedentary  habits,  for  instance),  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
dilatation  may  ensue,  which  may  be  followed  by  more  or  less 
compensatory  hypertrophy.  For  instance,  in  London,  a  medical 
practitioner,  whose  mode  of  life  is  not  that  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  perfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  goes 
through  an  unusual  amount  of  professional  exertion ;  or  a 
gentleman  of  the  same  state  of  system  goes,  by  way  of  improving 
his  health,  upon  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  or  to  the  lakes  of 
England  or  Scotland  ;  and  finding  his  health  and  spirits  invigo- 
rated, he  walks  long  distances  and  ascends  mountains  ;  he  after- 
wards finds  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  little  palpitation,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  at  times  irregular  or  intermittent ;  this 
is  often  the  effect  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  same 
tiling  may  ensue,  from  great  exertion  in  hunting,  rowing, 
cricket-playing,  by  one  who  is  not  in  "good  condition,"  or  even 
m  a  young  lady  of  rather  anaemic  system,  or  becoming  so  towards 
the  close  of  a  season,  from  some  more  than  ordinary  fatigue  in 
dancing,  or  other  exciting  amusement. 

Mental  emotion,  if  violent  or  long  continued,  is  also  reckoned 
amongst  the  causes  of  heart  disease,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  may,  in  states  of  the  system  above  described,  produce 
dilatation,  and  perhaps  hypertrophy. 

The  above  remarks  may  appear  more  applicable  to  the  left 
than  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  the  same  principle  applies 
to  botli  :  and  muscular  exertion,  which  drives  the  blood  onward 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  has  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce exceutric  hypertrophy  of  its  cavities,  though  the  conse- 
quence is,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  the  safety-valve  action 
ot  the  tricuspid  valve,  explained  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  King 
The  chief  cause,  however,  of  enlargement  of  this  side  is  obstruc- 
tion to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  whether  arising  from  disease 
or  defect  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  or  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart. 

The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  will  often  follow 
as  a  corollary  from  that  of  the  lesion  which  has  caused  it  ■ 
though  at  other  times  it  may  aid  in  that  of  the  latter  When 
there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  radial  pulse  will 
be  full  and  hard,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  strong  and  heavim? 
and  the  first  sound  deep.  When  there  is  dilatation  the  pulse 
will  be  soft  (often  sharp,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  disease 
which  has  produced  the  dilatation),  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
heaving,  but  not  forciblc-both  sounds  loud  and  sharp.  As  in 
both  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  there  is  increased  precordial 
dulness,  the  inference  will  be  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  con 
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dition,  according  as  the  symptoms  of  either  preponderate,  always 
remembering  that  the  most  common  occurrence  is  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  two.  When  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side, 
the  precordial  dulness  extends  more  in  that  direction,  the  radial 
pulse  is  almost  always  feeble, — absolutely, — and  remarkably  so, 
comparatively  to  the  force  of  impulse  of  the  heart,  which  is 
strong  and  heaving.  There  are  also  signs  of  venous  congestion, 
with  enlarged  liver  and  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  heart  scarcely  ever  occurs  without  dilata- 
tion ;  and  the  extent  of  the  latter  is  marked  by  increased 
feebleness  of  pulse,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  and  diminution  of 
urinary  secretion. 

Of  the  false  hypertrophy,  the  immediate  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  fatty  change,  with  so  very  few  exceptions,  that  we  may,  for 
practical  purposes,  regard  this  change  or  degeneration,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  as  constituting  the  anatomical  condition 
essential  to  that  lesion.  In  one  form  of  false  hypertrophy  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  (the  cavities  being 
enlarged  and  their  parietes  thickened)  ;  but  the  latter  do  not 
consist  of  firm  muscle,  but  are  flabby  and  very  lacerable,  and 
are  discovered,  upon  closer  examination,  to  be  undergoing  a  pro- 
cess of  fatty  degeneration.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  in 
many  cases  this  degeneration  is  a  sequel  of  inflammation,  though 
it  may,  no  doubt,  arise  under  any  other  condition  of  impaired 
nutritive  energy  ;  and  as  this  defect  may  first  show  itself  in  the 
heart,  the  lesion  may,  in  one  sense,  be  regarded  as  primary. 
Again,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  large  fatty  hearts  may  pre- 
viously have  been  the  subject  of  true  hypertrophy,  but  the 
increased  action  necessary  to  its  maintenance  has  been  followed, 
as  its  necessary  consequence,  by  a  lower  grade  of  nutrition  (i.  e., 
fatty  degeneration),  promoted  possibly  by  a  failure  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  at  large.*  It  is  also  very  conceivable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  fatty  degeneration  may  become  the  cause 
of  some  amount  of  true  hypertrophy,  owing  to  the,  as  yet,  healthy 
layers  becoming  more  active,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
diminished  power  of  those  which  have  undergone  degeneration. 

Another  form  of  false  hypertrophy  is  the  deposition  of  fat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  heart,  described  by  Dr.  K.  Quaiu,  in  an 
excellent  paper  upon  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  published 
in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,' 
as  fatty  growth  upon  the  heart.  This  is  generally  accompanied 
by  a  wasting  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  organ,  and,  from 

*  Upon  referring  to  Dr.  R.  Quain's  paper  upon  this  subject,  I  find  that  this  is 
one  of  the  explanations  given  by  that  author,  of  the  large  fatty  hearts  ;  and 
moreover,  that  he  regards  it  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  that  condition,  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  received  as  such  when  there  has  been  any  apparent  cause  tor 
previous  hypertrophy. 
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the  weakness  caused  thereby,' witli  more  or  less  of  dilatation. 
This  apparent  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated 
with  a  general  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  fat  in  different  parts 
of  the  system,  as  the  omentum,  appendices  epiploicas,  &c,  and  a 
corresponding  defect  in  the  powers  of  nutrition  as  regards  the 
muscular  fibre. 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  distinguish  the  consequences  of  true 
hypertrophy  from  those  of  the  previous  lesion,  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  consequence  ;  the  hypertrophy  being,  in  fact,  a  provi- 
sion for  overcoming  some  obstacle  to  the  performance  of  a  func- 
tion, essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  is,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  originally  conservative.  It  may,  however, 
become  secondarily  destructive,  from  the  injury  which  the  con- 
traction, of  a  too  powerful  cavity,  may  inflict  upon  parts  lying 
between  that  cavity,  and  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  hypertrophy ;  or  even,  in  some  diverging  channels  of 
the  circulation  :  or  the  preternaturally  thick  and  strong  walls  of 
the  cavity  may  oppose  too  great  an  obstruction  to  the  current  from 
behind,  and  thus  give  rise  to  congestion  and  haemorrhage.  For 
instance,  disease  in  the  descending  aorta  may  cause  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  which,  by  its  preternaturally  forcible  contrac- 
tion, may  injure  the  ascending  aorta  or  its  valves  :  again,  as  the 
force  of  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  is  transmitted  equally 
along  all  the  arterial  branches,  this  hypertrophy,  which  is 
merely  compensating' as  regards  the  descending  aorta  and  its 
branches,  becomes  excessive  and  injurious  as  regards  those 
arteries  which  proceed  from  the  arch,  especially  the  carotids 
and  their  branches,  and  the  consequence  may  be,  disease,  and 
even  rupture,  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

The  consequences  of  dilatation  are  of  an  almost  opposite 
character ;  they  are,  in  fact,  those  of  insufficient  force  in  the 
central-moving  power  of  the  circulation.  The  dilatation  and 
consequent  increase  of  the  force  opposed  to  the  ventricular 
systole,  with  diminution  of  the  force  by  which  that  systole  is 
effected,  may  go  on  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that  under  any 
(even  the  slightest)  additional  exertion  or  obstruction,  death 
may  ensue  from  sudden  failure  of  the  circulation.  For  instance 
a  person  labouring  under  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  has' 
not  uncommonly,  died  of  syncope  induced  by  the  exertion  of 
getting  out  of  bed  or  straining  at  stool,  and  where  the  dilatation 
is  mainly  of  the  right  ventricle,  death  from  apncea,  or  obstructed 
pulmonic  circulation,  has  been  brought  on  by  a  slight  attack  of 
bronchitis  or  even  sudden  depression  of  temperature  The 
more  gradual  results-obstructed  circulation  and  consequent 
venous  engorgement,  are,  however,  the  most  frequent  effects  of 
dilatation  :  thus,  dilatation  of  the  riglit  ventricle  gives  rise  suc- 
cessively to  engorgement  of  the  liver,  ascites,  and  subsequently 
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to  obstruction  through  the  whole  venous,  and  ultimately,  the 
arterial,  system  ;  whilst  a  dilated  left  ventricle,  if  the  patient  is 
not  suddenly  cut  off  by  syncope,  leads  eventually  to  the  same 
result,  by  causing  obstruction  in  the  lungs,  and  consequently 
engorgement  of  the  right  ventricle  and  its  results. 

The  physiological  consequences  of  false  hypertrophy  or  fatty 
degeneration  being  essentially  those  of  debility  of  the  heart,  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  dilatation  :  there  is,  therefore,  the 
same  liability  to  death  by  failure  of  the  moving  power  of  the 
circulation,  and  perhaps  a  greater  tendency  to  congestion,  from 
the  thickened,  though  weak  cavity  not  yielding  so  readily  to  the 
distending  force  from  behind,  and  to  irregular  action,  from  its 
not  contracting  su  readily  when  distended  by  the  blood. 

The  diagnosis  of  true  hypertrophy,  simply  as  such,  consists 
in  a  heaving  and  strong  impulse  of  the  heart,  with  palpitation 
upon  moderate  exertion,  a  full  and  hard  pulse,  which  is 
regular  and  not  frequent,  an  appearance  of  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  face,  giddiness  or  vertigo,  scanty  urine,  and  in 
many  cases  torpidity  of  bowels,  amounting  almost  to  consti- 
pation. When  the  hypertrophy,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
affects  mainly  the  left  ventricle,  the  precordial  dulness 
extends  towards  the  axilla ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  besides 
being  very  forcible,  is  diffused,  the  first  sound  deeper  than 
natural. 

In  dilatation,  there  is  also  dyspnoea,  and  palpitation  upon 
exertion,  with  a  tendency  to  syncope ;  the  pulse  is  sharp,  and 
sometimes  full,  but  always  very  compressible ;  in  some  in- 
stances, particularly  under  exhaustion,  intermittent ;  the  coun- 
tenance is  congested,  with  more  or  less  lividity,  in  severe  cases  ; 
and,  the  extremities  cold,  sometimes  livid,  with  a  clammy  mois- 
ture :  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  scanty  and  high  coloured,  and  the 
liver  often  to  be  felt  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  There  is 
extended  dulness  upon  percussion,  a  diffused  and  rather  heaving 
but  feeble  impulse  of  the  heart;  the  sounds,  botli  first  and 
second,  are  loud  and  sharp,  but  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
murmur  with  either ;  though  sometimes  there  is  a  soft  systolic 
one,  the  effect  probably  of  distension. 

In  the  more  common  case  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  or 
eccentric  hypertrophy,  the  symptoms  will  be  modified  accord- 
ing as  the  greater  tendency,  to  one  or  the  other  condition,  pre- 
vails. There  will  be  dyspnoea  with  palpitation  upon  moderate 
exertion  ;  there  will  be  injection  of  the  countenance  and  pro- 
labia,  with  more  or  less  lividity,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
dilatation ;  the  urine  will  be  scanty  and  high  coloured,  the 
more  so  in  more  advanced  cases  ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  will 
be  heaving  and  the  pulse  will  not  be  proportionably  lull;  the 
latter  may  be  sharp,  but  then  it  will  be  compressible  in  proper- 
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tion  to  the  dilatation.  When  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  considerable,  there  will  sometimes  be  intermission,  increased 
by  whatever  diminishes  the  volume  of  the  -circulating  fluid,  or 
depresses  the  nervous  powers,  as  free  purgation  or  diuresis  ;  the 
tendency  to  syncope  will  also  depend  upon  the  extent  of  dilata- 
tion ;  in  severe  cases  there  is  also  orthopnoea ;  there  will  be 
extended  precordial  dulness,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  will 
be  diffused  and  heaving,  but  not  foreible  unless  there  is  thick- 
ening of  the  muscular  walls.  The  first  sound  will  be  loud — ■ 
dull  when  there  is  much  thickening — sharp  in  proportion  as  the 
walls  are  tliin.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  abnormal  sound, 
though  there  is  sometimes  a  soft  systolic  murmur  (distension 
murmur)  ;  and  there  may  be  slight  murmur,  with  the  second 
sound,  in  old  cases  where  long-continued  distension  has 
caused  some  degree  of  attrition,  and  consequent  opacity  and 
thickening. 

The  diagnosis  of  false  hypertrophy,  or  enlargement  with 
fatty  degeneration,  will  depend  much  upon  the  general  aspect 
and  condition  of  the  patient :  it  is  more  common  in  advanced 
life  than  in  early  manhood  ;  but  to  this  the  exceptions  are  not 
very  rare  ;  and  young  females  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obesity  are  liable  to  it.  In  early  life  it  is  certainly  more 
common  in  the  female  than  the  male ;  it  is  also  observed  most 
frequently  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  fat,  and  in  whom 
there  is  a  dtgree  of  sallowness,  with  a  silky  and  sometimes 
unctuous  condition  of  the  surface  ;  the  minute  veins  over  the 
whole  surface  are  often  injected  ;  it  is  perhaps  more  common  in 
those  who  live  in  large  towns  and  pursue  their  callings  in  a 
confined  and  impure  atmosphere  than  in  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  are  much  in  the  open  air.  The  symptoms  are  thus 
described  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  K.  Quain  before  alluded  to  :  "A 
patient  complains  in  the  earliest  stages  of  being  exhausted,  par- 
ticularly by  ascending  heights ;  he  feels,  he  says,  faint  when 
he  gets  to  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  though  not  giddy,  he  feels  as 
if  he  must  fall  ;  and  though  not  breathless  or  panting,  sighs 
and  seeks  for  air."  Any  unusual  excitement,  a  heated  or  close 
atmosphere,  produces  the  same  effects,  at  the  same  time  there  is 
often  experienced  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  choldng  or  ful- 
ness in  the  chest.  In  the  intervals  the  individual  is  pretty  well. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  attacks  become  more  frequent  and 
severe,  and  often  disturb  and  distress  the  patient  at  night;  the 
temper  has  been  observed  to  be  irritable ;  in  several  cases  the 
expression  of  the  features  appears  anxious,  and  frequently  the 
countenance  is  sallow  ;  oedema  of  the  legs  and  copious  perspi- 
rations from  very  slight  causes  appear  amongst  the  associates  of 
the  disease;  the  pulse  is  generally  affected,  but  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  so  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  heart  which 
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is  implicated,  and  on  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  disease.  Irre- 
gularity is  one  of  the  most  frequent  alterations,  weakness  is 
another,  slowness  a'third.  "  In  general,  weakness,  irregularity, 
and  slowness  of  the  pulse  are  the  characters  which  we  most 
frequently  find."  As  the  disease  advances  the  symptoms 
become  more  marked,  the  various  effects  of  languid  and  feeble 
circulation  show  themselves,  angina  pectoris  is  perhaps  fully 
developed,  or  the  patient  is  cut  off  suddenly  by  some  of  the 
effects  connected  either  immediately  or  remotely  with  the  lesion 
itself. 

The  physical  signs  are,  extended  precordial  dulness  when 
(as  is  generally  the  case)  the  heart  is  enlarged,  a  very  feeble, 
though  sometimes  diffused  impulse  of  the  heart,  the  first  sound 
very  feeble  :  it  is  doubtful  if  any  murmur  is  necessarily  present  ; 
when  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  it  is  probably  the  effect  of 
distension.  In  two  out  of  eighty-three  cases  in  Dr.  Quain's 
paper,  the  second  sound  was  feeble  or  imperfect ;  this  was 
ascribed  by  him  to  fulness  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  pre- 
venting perfect  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  simple  or  primary  hypertrophy, 
it  is,  as  has  been  shown,  so  rare  a  disease  that  it  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  necessary  to  direct  our  remedies  especially  to  it. 
The  cases  which  approach  most  nearly  to  this  form  of  hyper- 
trophy, are  those  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  an  excessive 
development  of  the  muscular  system,  increased,  it  may  be,  by 
great  muscular  exercise  ;  the  danger  being  that  either  the 
valves  or  the  arteries  will  be  injured  by  the  too  forcible  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricle.  The  obvious  indications  in  this 
case  are  the  avoidance  of  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to 
the  hypertrophy,  and  the  use  of  a  moderate  unstimulating  diet. 
Diuretics,  with  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  may  be  occa- 
sionally employed,  and  all  tendency  to  congestion  counteracted 
by  maintaining  a  steady  and  rather  free  action  of  the  bowels. 
It  is  only,  however,  in  extreme  cases,  as  when,  for  instance, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  hyperemia  of  the  brain,  that 
bleeding  is  to  be  resorted  to  ;  since  whatever  impairs  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body  may  favour  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  remote  consequences  of  hypertrophy. 

The  treatment  of  the  false  hypertrophy,  or  fatty  change  of 
the  heart,  can  be  little  more  than  prophylactic,  since  as  Dr.  E. 
Quain  very  justly  observes,  "We  have  no  evidence  to  show  that 
we  can  restore  muscular  fibres  which  have  been  destroyed  :  all, 
therefore,  that  we  can  hope  for,  and  that  not  always,  is  to  arrest, 
or  suspend  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  disease  by  improving 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  thus  supporting  the  vigour  ol 
those  portions  of  the  heart  still  uninjured."  Nevertheless 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that,  in  cases  not  very  tar 
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advanced,  much  may  be  effected  by  measures  of  this  descrip- 
tion; and  by  so  regulating  the  circulation  as  to  prevent  all 
unusual  distension  of  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  When 
a  tendency  to  this  disease  exists  in  young  subjects,  a  mode  of 
treatment,"  such  as  woidd  be  applicable  in  cases  of  obesity,  must 
be  pursued ;  accordingly  a  spare  diet  of  lean  meat,  and  a  mode- 
rate allowance  of  bread  or  biscuit,  but  little  vegetables,  and  no 
fermented  liquors;  active  exercise  being  at  the  same  time  per- 
severingly  followed,  much  after  the  plan  recommended  by 
Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers ;  liquor  potassae  may  be  taken  in  milk,  in 
doses  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ;  and,  above  all  things,  a 
pure  bracing  atmosphere  should  be  sought.  In  this  manner 
great  relief  has  been  obtained  in  several  instances  which  have 
occurred  to  the  author. 

The  greatest  danger  from  this  disease,  however,  arises  in 
more  advanced  life,  when  active  exercise  cannot  be  borne,  owing 
to  the  general  weakness,  and  when  any  considerable  exertion, 
by  hurrying  the  blood  to  the  heart,  might  involve  the  danger 
of  over-distension  of  that  organ  ;  but  even  under  these  circum- 
stances we  may  gain  much  from  a  system  of  diet  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  recommended  above  ;  and  we  may  hope  for 
equal  benefit  from  a  pure  atmosphere,  since  this  form  of  dege- 
neration is  much  accelerated,  if  not  induced, .  by  the  want  of 
that  essential  depurating  agent,  without  a  sufficient  supply  of 
which,  the  consumption  of  the  redundant  carbon  in  the  extreme 
circulation,  and  the  excretion  of  the  carbonaceous  compounds  by 
the  lung3,  cannot  proceed.  The  liver,  it  is  true,  may  often, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  stimulated  to  supply,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  defect  of  the  action  of  the  Langs,  and  so  may  also 
the  skin :  these  ends  may  be  promoted  by  the  frequent  use  of 
aperients,  which  must  not  be  of  a  depressing  character;  for 
instance,  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  grains  of  rhubarb  aud  acetate  or  tartrate  of  potass  (F.  45)  :* 
should  this  draught  not  prove  sufficiently  active,  its  use  maybe 
preceded  by  some  colocynth  pills  with  calomel.  The  Liquor 
potasste  and  extract  of  taraxacum  may  also  be  administered  in 
these  cases  alternately  with  saline  diaphoretics.    These  mea- 

*  (45)  R  Pulv.  Rhei.  gr.  xii. 
Pot.  Tart.  3  Ij. 
Decoct.  Aloes  co.  J  ss. 
Sp.  Ammon.  arom.  rt|  xx. 
Aq.  Pimento  3  vj.  Misce. 
Ft.  Haust.  mane  sumend.  Or, 

B,  Soda;  bicarb.' 

Pulv.  Rbei.  55  gr.  xii. 
Decoct.  Aloes  co.  J  ss. 
M.  Pimento  3  vj.  Mlsce. 
Ft.  Haust. 
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sures,  however,  can  be  regarded  only  as  palliative,  and  as  from 
the  debility  of  the  heart  there  is  a  tendency  to  engorgement  of 
the  liver,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  free  action  of  that 
organ  will  generally  increase.  Some  relief  may  also  be  given 
to  the  pulmouic  circulation,  and  through  it  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  and  the  liver,  by  expectorants,  which  should  gene- 
rally be  rather  of  a  stimulating  character,  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  squills  and  ammonia. 

The  great  object,  however,  being,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the 
tendency  to  fatty  change,  the  chief  reliance  must  still  be  placed 
(in  conjunction  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  prescribed  regi- 
men) upon  such  exercise  as  can  be  taken  (without  inducing 
palpitation  or  faintness)  in  the  open  air,  in  the  country,  or  by 
the  sea-side.  Where  the  patient  is  able  to  ride,  gentle  horse- 
exercise  will  be  most  desirable  ;  otherwise  he  should  drive  in 
an  open  carriage,  or  walk  moderately. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  treatment  of  the  more 
common  cases  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  it  will  be  well  to 
trace  the  effects  of  its  most  frequent  cause,  namely,  lesion  of  the 
orifices,  producing  either  regurgitation,  or  obstructions,  or 
both  ;  as  we  then  shall  be  in  a  position  to  take  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  management  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  in 
general.  Now,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  essential  cause  of 
hypertrophy,  of  any  portion  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart,  is  an  increased  stress  thrown  upon  those  fibres  ;  and  as 
among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  such  increase  is  obstruction 
in  the  orifices,  or  defect  in  the  valves,  we  will  commence  with 
the  ventriculo-aortic  orifice. 

When  there  is  thickening  of  the  valves  and  contraction  of 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  the  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently that  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  dilatation 
may  be  expected  to  ensue ;  and  such  is  almost  always  the  case ; 
but  it  may  not  be  at  first  so  obvious  that  the  same  result  will 
follow  regurgitation  through  these  valves  with  little  or  no 
obstruction.  Supposing  that  the  orifice  is  clear,  but  that  the 
valves  remain  open,  there  will  be  a  full  jet  into  the  aorta,  but 
as  soon  as  tho  systole  is  complete,  a  portion  of  the  blood  will 
return  into  the  ventricle,  which  is  in  the  mean  time  receiving 
fresh  blood  from  the  auricle,  and  thus  becomes  over-distended, 
and  called  upon  for  an  increased  amount  of  contractile  effort. 
Having,  in  fact,  besides  maintaining  the  systemic  circulation, 
to  keep  up  a  to-and-fro  motion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood, 
which  is  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  valves  (without,  as  it  were,  the  pale  of  tho  circulation),  the 
left  ventricle  must  either  become  hypertrophic,  to  sustain  this 
additional  effort,  or  must  yield  under  it,  and  become  dilated. 
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When  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  is  not  very  great, 
and  the  hypertrophy  is  nearly  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  difficult)7,  the  patient  may  live  for  months  and  years 
under  favourable  circumstances,  with  comparatively  but  little 
inconvenience.  "When,  however,  the  dilatation  continues  to 
increase  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  hypertrophy  ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  when  there  is  not  hypertrophy  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  dilatation,  it  happens  either — that  the 
patient  dies  suddenly  from  syncope,  or — that  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  left  ventricle  to  empty  itself,  there  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  entrance  of  blood  into  it  from  the  auricle,  and  the 
effect  is  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  ascites,  anasarca,  and  death 
from  apncea,  in  the  manner  to  be  presently  described,  as  occur- 
ring in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  symptoms  of  lesion  of  these  valves  have  been  already 
pointed  out ;  but  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  as  long  as  there 
is  no  other  disease  obstructing  the  circulation,  the  pulse,  though 
splashing,  or  having  the  other  characteristic  conditions,  con- 
tinues regular  :  but  if  any  cause  arise  to  obstruct  the  pulmonic 
circulation,  as,  for  instance,  an  attack  of  bronchitis  ;  then  it  will 
become  irregular,  for  the  reason  that  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
being  enlarged  by  dilatation,  the  diminished  supply  of  blood 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  it  to  regular  contraction. 

When  there  is  chronic  change  in  the  leftauriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  the  effect  upon  the  circulation  will  differ  little,  whether 
that  change  takes  place  in  the  way  of  thickening  of  the  valves 
and  contraction  of  the  orifice,  or  of  imperfect  closure,  arisino- 
either— from  puckering  of  the  valves,— from  vegetations  upon 
their  edges,— from  rupture  of  the  chordre  tendina?,— from  dila- 
tation of  the  ventricle  drawing  away  the  origins  of  the  columnar 
carnas,  or— from  dilatation  of  the  orifice  itself.  The  immediate 
effects,  however,  upon  the  heart  will  be  somewhat  different ;  if 
for  instance,  there  be  contraction  of  the  orifice,  the  current  of 
blood  into  the  ventricle  being  small,  it  will  be  but  feebly  ex- 
cited to  contract,  and  owing  to  this  comparative  inactivity  the 
cavity  will  be  small,  and  the  walls  rather  thin  ;  and  since  the 
current  into  the  ventricle  is  small,  that  which  flows  from  it 
must  be  so  likewise ;  and,  if  there  bo  no  other  counteracting 
disease,  the  aorta  will  be  small  also  ;  since,  as  has  been  already 
explained  (p  30)  the  size  of  an  artery  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  current  of  blood  passing  through  it.  This  state  of 
things  does  not,  perhaps,  always  continue,  as  owing  to  the 
obstruction  being  propagated  backwards  through  the  pulmonic 
and  venous  systems,  it  at  length  reaches  the  left  ventric  e 
which  then  begins  to  dilate,  and  becomes  more  or  less  hyper- 
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When  there  is  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  valve,  the 
orifice  being  not  contracted  ;  or,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the 
case,  being  dilated,  there  will  not  be  the  same  want  of  stimu- 
lus to  the  left  ventricle,  which  will  then  be,  not  diminished,  or 
what  is  more  likely  even  increased,  iu  capacity  and  thickness. 

The  effect  upon  the  pulse  will,  in  either  case,  be  nearly  the 
same,  as  it  will  be  frequent,  very  small,  and  often  intermit- 
ting :  as  a  general  rule,  if  there  be  intermission,  the  lesion  of 
the  mitral  valve  is,  probably,  contraction,  rather  than  regurgi- 
tation. 

The  most  serious  consequences  of  this  lesion,  however,  take 
place  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
The  first  result  is  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  which  some- 
times becomes  so  much  enlarged  as  to  press  upon  and  flatten 
the  left  bronchus ;  not,  indeed,  so  as  materially  to  embarrass 
the  respiration,  but  sometimes  sufficiently  to  cause  a  bronchial 
respiration  to  be  heard  in  that  situation.  Whether  this  sound 
can  be  made  available  for  diagnosis  is,  at  present,  questionable. 
From  the  left  auricle,  the  obstruction  extends  to  the  pulmonic 
veins  and  arteries,  causing  great  delay  in  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  and  thereby  preventing  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 
and  giving  rise  to  general  venous  congestion,  with  lividity  of 
the  lips,  cheeks,  and  extremities.  The  bronchial  membrane 
also  becomes  much  congested,  and  the  capillary  circulation 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
cells  and  bronchial  tubes  :  this,  sometimes,  occurs  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  dangerous,  by  threatening  death  from 
apnoea. 

From  the  lungs  the  obstruction  extends  to  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  auricle,  producing,  in  the  first  instance,  over-disten- 
sion of  the  former;  this,  however,  brings  the  safety-valve 
action  of  the  tricuspid  valve  into  play,  thereby  allowing  much 
of  the  blood  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  former,  and  delaying 
and  diminishing  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs  that  would 
otherwise  speedily  ensue.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Chevers, 
in  one  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  papers  originally  published 
in  the  '  London  Medical  Gazette,'  that  the  venous  circulation 
may  also  sometimes  be  relieved  by  the  bronchial  artery  taking 
on  the  functions  of  a  vein,  though  this  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  happen,  except  in  young  subjects.  The  next  sequence  of 
the  obstruction  is  engorgement  of  the  right  amide,  which  is 
closely  followed  by  accumulation  in  the  great  reservoirs,  the 
liver  and  spleen.  In  the  former  of  these,  hepatic  venous 
congestion  takes  place,  and  the  organ  becomes  rapidly  en- 
larged. This  is  followed  by  portal  congestion,  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  veins,  converging  to  form  the  vena,  porta,  and 
hyperemia  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  wnicu 
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often  give  rise  to  much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  some- 
times to  diarrhoea  :  frorn  the  same  cause  ascites  is  also  pro- 
duced, whilst  the  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  produces 
general  anasarca.  The  disease,  sooner  or  later,  ends  fatally  by 
apncea,  either  from  the  direct  effect  upon  the  lungs,  or  from 
that  cause  aided  by  the  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm,  arising 
from  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
in  the  abdomen. 

Such  is  the  least  speedy  termination  of  this  most  serious 
lesion  of  the  heart,  though  it  may  prove  fatal  at  any  period, 
either  m  the  manner  above  pointed  out— by  a  very  exten- 
sive pulmonary  apoplexy— by  a  combination  of  apncea  and 
syncope,  arising  from  inability  of  the  right  ventricle  to  propel 
the  accumulated  blood  by  which  it  is  distended,— or,  it  may  be 
by  coma,  the  effect  of  venous  congestion  in  the  brain  ' 
As  regards  the  diagnosis  of  lesion  of  the  valves  of  the  left 
side  oi  the  heart,  there  is  no  great  difficulty,  in  the  earlier 
stages  especially,  in  distinguishing  between  disease  of  the 
aortic,  and  that  of  the  mitral  valve,  though  there  is  often 
much,  in  distinguishing  the  latter  from  other  affections  of  the 
pulmonic  circulation.    Before  the  obstruction  produced  by  dis- 
ease of  the  aortic  valves  has  extended  far  back  along  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  there  will  be  little  general  distress,  and  the 
patient  may  be  scarcely  aware  that  he  is  labouring  under  any 
disorder  of  importance.    It  is,  then,  only  to  be  recognized  by 
the  characteristic  murmur  traceable  along  the  course  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  and  by  the  almost  equally  characteristic  pulse 
(P.  68).    In  the  more  advanced  stages,  when  the  effects  upon 
the  circulation  more  closely  resemble  those  arising  from  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve,  the  same  means  of  diagnosis  will  dLtin 
gu.sh  between  this  and  any  other  cardiac  lesion;  except  per- 
haps, chsease  of  the  ascending  aorta  itself.  1  1 

When  there  is  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  whether  obstruo 
tive  or  regurgitant,  the  earliest  symptoms  will  be  those  of  oh 
b  ruction  to  the  circulation  through \he  lungs,  whichTay  tint 
times  be  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  hemoptysis  :  this,  withX 
very  small  or  intermittent,  pulse,  will  be*  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  organs 
concerned  m  the  pulmonic  circulation;  and,  if  to  these  sS, 
toms  there  be  added  those  of  venous  obstruction  SeadTde" 
scribed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  disease  it 
some  portion  of  this  circuit ;  and  if  there  be  W1p«  „  l  v 

SStrred;         thiS  "  Wil1  general^  innate 
Narrowing  of  the  orifice  of  the  mitral  valve  is  also  generally 
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attended  with  a  systolic  murmur,  though  this  murmur  is  rather 
more  to  the  right  than  in  tbe  case  of  regurgitation,  that  is  to 
say,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta :  this  latter 
murmur  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  disease  of  the  valves 
of  the  aorta,  by  its  not  following  the  course  of  that  vessel. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  these  murmurs  is  not,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  deciding  the.question  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  since  their  immediate  connection 
with  such  disease  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 

The  prognosis  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  may  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  said  of  its  ordinary  progress — it  is,  in  the 
main,  unfavourable ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  have  been 
apparent,  tbat  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  fatal  termination  may  ensue  in  one  form  of  disease, 
or  in  another.  Thus  the  prognosis  is  at  first  much  less  unfavour- 
able in  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  than  in  that  of  the  mitral. 

When  there  is  evidence  solely  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves, 
as  obtained  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  the  stethoscopic  signs, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that,  under  careful  management,  life 
may  be  prolonged  in  comfort  for  many  years  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  young  persons,  we  may  even  go  further,  and,  judging  from 
experience,  assert  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  injury 
may  be  so  far  repaired,  or  the  state  of  the  orifice  may  be  so 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  valves,  that  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  vigour  and  activity  may  be  maintained,  and  the  patient 
grow  up  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  but  a  very  laborious  station 
in  life. 

Disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  death, 
as  it  were,  by  a  shorter  route  ;  though,  even  here,  much  may  be 
done  to  delay  its  termination,  when  the  narrowing  or  regurgita- 
tion, and  consequent  pulmonic  obstruction,  are  not  very  great. 
In  women,  too,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  cata- 
menial  discharge  may  afford  great  relief,  though  a  fatal  termi- 
nation may  be  apprehended  when  this  function  ceases. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is  much  obscurity 
about  the  state  of  the  mitral  valve,  when  the  sigmoids  also  are 
diseased  ;  and  therefore  we  must  be  guided  rather  by  the  effects 
upon  the  circulation  generally,  particularly  upon  that  through 
the  right  heart,  than  by  any  stethoscopic  signs  of  the  local 
affection.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  when  we  have  the  signs 
merely  of  disease,  whether  obstructive  or  regurgitant,  oi  the 
aortic  valves,  and  no  evidence  of  obstructed  circulation  else- 
where,—without  dyspnoea,  venous  congestion,  or  scanty  urine, 
-our  prognosis,  though  not  favourable  as  regards  the  ultmiut.' 
result,  maybe  such  as  to  give  a  hope  of  years  of  comfort  and 
usefulness.  But  where  there  are  signs  of  obstructed  pulmonic 
circulation,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  or  scanty  urine,  we 
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must  apprehend,  either— that  the  obstruction  caused  by  the 
disease  at  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  extending  itself  to  the  left 
auricle  and  the  lungs — or  that  mitral  disease  exists,  though 
masked  by  that  of  the  aorta  ;  and  in  this  case  the  prognosis  is 
bad.    Disease  of  the  mitral,  again,  is  essentially  unfavourable ; 
but  even  here  we  must  judge  rather  by  its  results  than  by  the 
topical  proofs  of  its  existence ;  and  when  the  pulmonic  circu- 
lation   remains  tolerably  free,  and  there  is  but  little  or  no, 
dyspnoea,  lividity,  or  oedema,  and  the  urine  is  not  very  scanty,  we 
must  not  entirely  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  patient  and  his  friends. 
_  The  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  the  sequela}  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  whether  of  the  pericardium,  the 
muscular  tissue,  or  the  endocardium,  follow  pretty  directly  from 
the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  their  origin  and  ten- 
dency to  a  fatal  result.    The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
such  disease  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  injury  being 
indicted  upon  the  weakened  structure  by  the  forcible  action  of 
the  ventricle,  the  next  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  excessive 
dilatation  winch  is  one  of  the  steps  leading  to  a  fatal  issue, 
and,  the  last,  where  this  dilatation  has  become  such  as  to  im- 
pair materially  the  moving  power,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  such 
weakness,  whether  manifesting  itself  in  the  form,  of  tendency  to 
syncope,  or,  of  venous  congestion. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  aortic  orifice  and  its  valves 
we  may  remark  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disease  of  this 
orifice  is  endocarditis,  and  of  that  endocarditis,  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  is  rheumatism,  and  next  to  it,  urasmia,  as  occurs  in 
albuminuria,  in  addition  to  which  various  morbid  poisons  as 
those  of  scarlatina,  influenza,  &c,  may  produce  the  same  ft, 
but  besides  these,  excessive,. muscular  effort  may  give  rise  to  a 
local  endocarditis,  which  causes  .thickening  or  adhesion  of  the 
valves  or,  when  very  great,  to- mechanical  injury  in  the  wav  0f 
kceration  or  retroversion.  Exertion  of  the  arms,  espedallv 
when  raised  above,  the  head,  as  in  .the  case  of  Sawyers  and 
sailors  and  when  vrolent  or  long  sustained,  as  in  rowhfg   s  apt 

hTSr  «\  Same  lnjlU7-  14  i3  t0  be  ^cmbered,  Wver 
of  in  ef°[t!  T  T6  esPecially  dangerous  to  those  who  are 
not  n  the  habit  of  makmg  them.  Thus  a  gentleman  runs  , 
much  greater  risk  by  a  rowing  match  than  does^wLTman 
Mental  emotion  is  another  cause,  and  to  these  may  beaded  ev 
cesses  of  all  kinds,  as  at  once  exciting  and  debilitating 

Whenever,  then,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  f i, 
been  at  any  time  endocarditis  (and  the  ven fac t  of 
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lesion  of  the  valves.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  regard  to 
mental  emotion,  but  little  can  be  done  ;  yet  where  we  have  to 
do  with  young  subjects,  and  such  cases  are  not  uncommon,  we 
may  explain  to  parents  the  possibility  of  acquiring  or  con- 
firming habits  of  self-possession,  which  will  do  much  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  external  circumstances  in  exciting  mental 
emotion ;  and  in  all  we  can  enjoin  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
scenes  and  places  where  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such 
excitement. 

In  arresting  further  injury  to  these  valves,  much  is  to  be  done 
by  dietetics.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  of  both  solids  and  liquids.  As  regards  food,  it 
should  be  nutritious,  unstimulating,  and  not  great  in  point  of 
bulk.  Thus  a  moderate  meal  of  meat  should  be  allowed  once 
a  day,  and  with  it  about  half  a  pint  of  liquid  ;  this  may  be  either 
light  malt  liquor,  as  bitter  beer  or  ale,  or  water,  with  a  glass  or 
two  of  wine,  according  to  the  habit  and  general  condition  of  the 
patient.  For  breakfast,  cocoa  where  it  agrees,  will  be  a  good 
beverage,  or  otherwise,  "  cafe  au  lait ;"  both  these  are  to  be 
preferred  to  tea,  but  of  none  should  more  than  half  a  pint  be 
taken;  an  early  dinner,  about  four  hours  after  breakfast,  is 
generally  to  be  preferred,  and  about  four  hours  after  that,  a 
Tittle  tea  (not  more  than  two  tea-cups),  and  at  night  a  very  light 
supper,  as  a  small  basin  of  arrow-root,  sago,  or  tapioca,  or  a 
sandwich,  with  a  little  wine  and  water,  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  exhaustion  ;  but,  except  during  sleep,  nourishment 
should  be  taken  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours.  Exercise 
must  be  regulated  upon  the  same  principles ;  walking,  but  not 
against  any  steep  ascent,  and  gentle  riding,  as  being  conducive 
to  healthy  nutrition,  serve  to  obviate  the  tendency  todilatataon, 
always  provided  that  they  are  neither  attended  or  followed  by 
uncomfortable  palpitation.  A  pure  and  moderately-bracing  air 
is  also  desirable,  and  upon  much  the  same  grounds  Cold 
bathiuo-  is  inadmissible,  but  where  the  affection  is  but  slight, 

^it&^t^X^n  as  uniformed 
tranquil  as  possible,  an  equable  temperature  must -be y 
maintained  for  this  purpose,  the  clothing  should  be  uniform  } 
warm  over  the  body,  and  while  heat  is  to  be ]  shunned  « stau- 
latin-  to  the  heart,  sudden  exposure  to  chills  miibt  be  as  cart 
S Voided  -  lest  by  driving  the  blood  from  the  surface  it 
should  3l  for  too  g'reat  anrffort  to  return  it,  or  failing  tins, 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  by  syncope.  roeakmg 
In  the  period  of  the  disease  of  which  we  are  WP£™* 
Hiat   namely   in  which  there  is  opportunity  tor  prevenuve 
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regulate  the  amount  of  the  circulating  fluid  aud  allay  palpita- 
tion, will  promote  the  comfort  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Repeated  small  bleedings  have  been  proposed  with 
this  view,  but  their  employment  is  most  mischievous.  Blood 
should  not  be  drawn  except  to  relieve  some  alarming  congestion 
in  the  brain  or  lungs,  and  then  its  abstraction  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  unavoidable  evil.  Where  any  tendency  to  con- 
gestion (manifesting  itself  in  vertigo,  congestion  of  the  counte- 
nance, or  even  increased  excitement  of  the  heart)  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  expediency  of  some  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
blood,  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  will  be  by  moderate  hydro- 
gogues  and  diuretics.  For  this  purpose  two  scruples  of  the 
pulv.  jal.  co.  may  be  administered.  The  following  formula  will 
perhaps  be  a  convenient  one.  (F.  46.)* 

In  promoting  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieving  the  palpitation,  a  combination  of  senega  with  some 
diuretic  will  be  eminently  serviceable.  The  modus  operandi  of 
the  senega  under  such  circumstances  is  not  quite  obvious,  but 
it  certainly  is  specially  useful  in  palpitation  arising  from  aortic 
disease,  though  it  has  not  the  same  good  effect  in  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve.  The  accompanying  formula  may  be  useful. 
(F.47.)f 

When  there  are  any  symptoms  indicating  the  supervention  of 
inflammatory  action,  such  as  increased  sharpness  of  pulse  with 
furred  tongue,  and  other  signs  of  pyrexia,  without  any  other  as- 
signable cause  for  such  excitement,  we  must,  of  course,  apply  the 
ordinary  means  of  subduing  such  inflammation  ;  but  this  must 
be  done  with  every  consideration  for  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
If  necessary,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken,  or,  what 
is  better,  the  patient  may  be  cupped  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  to  from  four  to  six  ounces,  and  if  the  sldn  is  not  hot  a 
blister  may  be  applied,  and  calomel,  antimony,  and  opium,  with 
salines,  may  be  given.  As  regards  the  mercury,  however,  sali- 
vation is  to  be  avoided,  since  it  promotes  spanaamia,  which 
favours  dilatation.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however, 
bleeding  is  not  desirable,  and  mercury  should  be  very  sparin°-lv 
used.  &  J 

It  is  to  bo  remembered  that  in  treating  of  the  early  period  of 
disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  we  are  speaking  of  the  most  hopeful 
form  of  heart-disease,  and  that  in  which  most  may  be  done  by 

*  (46)  #,  Pulv.  Jalapas  co.  V}  iv. 

Syrupi  Zingiberis,  3  ij.  Miscc. 
Sumat  dimid.  mane, 
t  («)  9-  Sp.  iEth.  nit.  3  ij. 

Tinct.  Uyoscy.  3  iss. 

Decoct.  Senega;,  I  iij. 

Mist.  Camphorsa,  quant,  suf. 
Ft.  Mist.  3  iv.  de  que  uumat  part.  I'*'"  ter  die. 
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judicious  management,  but,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  irre- 
mediable evil  may  be  incurred  by  a  single  false  step.  A  need- 
less abstraction  of  blood,  though  it  may  even  seem  for  the  time 
to  afford  rebef,  or  the  wanton  use  of  any  lowering  remedies, 
or  even  too  much  abstinence  from  nutritious  diet,  may  lead  to 
dilatation  without  hypertrophy,  and  its  disastrous  consequences ; 
whereas  over-stimulation  or  over-exertion  may  aggravate  the 
primary  mischief.  For  the  latter  reason  iron  will  not  gene- 
rally be  admissible  as  a  tonic,  but  zinc  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
or  where  there  is  irritability  of  stomach,  of  oxide,  will  be  useful 
(F.  48)  ;*  where  there  is  much  palpitation  it  may  be  combined 
with  camphor  (F.  49). f 

In  the  next  period  we  have  to  do  with  increased  dilatation 
and  consequent  delay  in  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  left 
heart,  manifesting  itself  by  symptoms  of  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation through  the  lungs  and  liver,  as  dyspnoea,  sometimes 
slight  icteric  tinge,  scanty  and  turbid  urine,  &c. 

There  is  now  less  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  but 
rest  must  be  most  rigidly  enforced.  The  bowels  must  be  kept 
freely  opened  by  moderately  warm  aperients  and  occasional 
doses  of  colocynth  and  calomel,  or  blue  pill  ;  or,  where  there  is 
much  cedema,  the  compound  jalap  powder  may  be  employed. 
Diuretics  will  also  be  of  service,  and  amongst  these  the  com- 
bination of  senega  and  nitric  ether,  recommended  above.  There 
is  now  more  tendency  to  palpitation,  and  the  camphor,  henbane, 
and  zinc  may  be  used,  though  where  the  palpitation  is  very 
troublesome  the  zinc  should  be  omitted.  In  the  still  more 
advanced  cases,  when  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  with  orthopncea 
become  urgent,  and  signs  of  venous  congestion  begin  to  show 
themselves,  the  disease  is  evidently  drawing  to  its  termination, 
and  the  treatment  must  be  mostly  palliative,  or  similar  to  that 
employed  in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  treatment  of  disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ori- 
fice is,  for  the  reasons  already  adduced,  less  hopeful  than  that 
of  the  aortic,  since  we  have  to  deal  almost  from  the  first  with 
obstructed  pulmonic  circulation,  and  venous  engorgement,  with 
their  consequent  evils.  The  chief  indications  here  will  be  to 
relieve  the  pulmonic  circulation  by  expectorants,  which  must 
not,  however,  be  of  a  very  stimulating  character,  and  (he  portal 
and  general  circulation,  by  purgatives  and  diuretics ;  though 

*  (48)  E,  Zinci  Sulphat.  (vel  Oxidi),  gr.  iij. 
Ext.  Lupuli,  gr.  vj.  Misce. 
Ut.  HI.  vj,  sumat  i.  ter  die.   Aug.  Dosis  ziuci  gradatun  ad.  gr.  nj. 

f  (49)  IJ,  Zinci  Sulphat.  (vel  Oxidi),  gr.  i.— ill. 
Camphora?,  gr.  i. 
Ext.  Hyos.  gr.  ii.  Misce. 
Ft.  PIL  ter  die  sumend. 
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from  the  latter  we  often  obtain  but  little  effect,  owing  to  the 
engorgement  of  the  liver.  When  there  is  no  albuminuria,  the 
combination  of  squills  and  blue  pill  or  grey  oxide  (F.  50),*  may- 
be continued  till  the  gums  are  slightly  affected,  or  till  there  is 
an  obvious  improvement  in  the  secretion  of  urine.  A  diuretic 
mixture  may  be  administered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
a  moderate  but  effective  purgative  alternate  mornings  (for  this 
purpose  F.  13,  p.  155,  without  the  colchicine],  will  be  applicable). 
The  combination  of  senega  with  nitric  aBther,  recommended 
above,  may  also  be  administered,  but  we  cannot  expect  the  same 
benefit  from  it  as  in  disease  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  addition 
of  tincture,  or  oxymel,  or  vinegar,  of  squills  will  render  it  more 
expectorant,  and  therefore  more  applicable  to  this  form  of 
disease,  which,  both  in  its  symptoms,  its  consequences,  and  the 
treatment  required,  closely  resembles  pulmonic  congestion 
caused  by  long-continued  cln-onic  bronchitis.  Upon  these 
grounds  great  temporary  relief  may  often  be  obtained  by  large 
blisters  applied  upon  the  sternum  or  between  the  shoulders  : 
and  as  our  object  should  be  to  induce  free  serous  discharge 
rather  than  irritation,  the  blister  should  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  eight  hours,  and  a  large  Unseed  poultice  applied  in  its  place. 

Tim  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  effects  of  disease  of  these  two  sets  of  valves  apply,  with  but 
little  alteration,  to  the  direct  and  palliative  treatment  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  arising  from  other  causes.  Where  the 
enlargement  is  merely  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  effects  upon  the 
circulation  will  be  much  the  same  as  those  arising  from  the 
second  stage  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves ;  and  the  treatment, 
as  regards  regulating  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  the  activity 
of  the  excretory  organs,  must  also  be  the  same  ;  in  like  manner, 
where  the  enlargement  is  mainly  on  the  right  side,  the  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  that  most  applicable  to  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve.  As  regards  our  efforts  at  producing  some  perma- 
nent relief  we  must  be  guided  by  what  insight  we  can  gain  into 
the  probable  cause  of  the  enlargement.  When,  for  instance 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart  is  the  effect  of  thickening  of  the 
systemic  arteries,  we  must  regard  the  left  ventricle  as  suffering 
over-distension,  arising  from  an  increase  in  the  force  which 
opposes  its  systole,  and  endeavour  to  regulate  the  circulation 
much  as  in  early  disease  of  the  sigmoid  valves. 

Where,  again,  we  have  to  do  with  cases  in  which  there  has 

*  (50)  $,  PH.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iy. 

Pil.  Scilla?  co.  gr.  vij. 
Ft.  Pil.  ij.  h.  s.  sumend.  Or, 

B,  Hydrarg.  Oxidi,  gr.  iss. 

Pil.  Scilla).  co.  gr.  x. 
Ft.  Pil.  iij.  h.  s.  sumend. 
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been  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  from  over-exertion  under 
unfavourable  circumstances  (as  pointed  out  p.  343),  tranquillity, 
moderately  good  living,  and  regular  exercise  will  go  far  to 
obviate  the  mischief.  Where  the  chlatation  is  the  effect  of 
weakness  induced  by  carditis,  gentle  alterative  remedies,  as 
iodide  of  potassium,  or,  perhaps,  iodide  of  zinc,  which  will  com- 
bine the  advantage  of  an  alterative  and  tonic,  should  be  used, 
and  we  must  pursue,  in  other  respects,  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
last  case,  but  with  greater  restriction  as  to  exercise  and  less 
hope  of  radical  amendment. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the 
author  has  seen  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to  the  unity 
of  the  causes  of  true  hypertrophy.  He  is,  indeed,  aware  that 
another  has  been  assigned  for  this  lesion  by  a  distinguished 
pathologist,  whose  investigations  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
many  questions  relating  to  disease  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh,  lias  adduced  many  instances  of  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart  in  which  it  was  associated  with  collapse  of 
the  lung,  from  which  he  argues  that  the  enlargement  is  not  the 
result  of  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  chest, 
but  is  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  arising  from  the  diminished  bulk  of  the  lung,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  heart  enlarges  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
would  otherwise  be  produced  in  the  chest. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter 
minutely  into  the  arguments  upon  either  side  of  the  question  ; 
but  it  does  appear  that  the  theory,  having  been  propounded  by 
so  respectable  an  authority,  and  adopted  by  others  no  less  so,  it 
would  appear  uucourteous  not  to  notice  it. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Chevers,  then  a  young  phy- 
sician of  extraordinary  promise,— now  secretary  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General in  Bengal,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Indian  practitioners, — published  in  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports '  and  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  a  series  of  cases  in  which  he 
showed  that  hypertrophy  was  the  effect  of  valvular  obstruction  ; 
and  although  those  cases  failed  to  establish  (what  they  were 
probably  never  intended  to  prove)  that  valvular  obstruction  is 
the  alone  cause  of  hypertrophy,  they  did  prove  that  valvular 
obstruction  induced  hypertrophy ;  and  he  thereby  established 
the  connection  between  obstruction  and  hypertrophy,  showing 
that  the  former  was  capable  of  producing  the  effect  in  question  ; 
and,  more  than  that,  that  the  hypertrophy  was  the  greatest  in 
the  cavity  immediately  tergal  to  the  obstruction.  About  the 
same  time  the  author  of  the  present  work  published  in  the  same 
periodicals,  some  observations  upon  '  Defective  Expansion  of  the 
Lungs,'  in  which  he  showed  that  in  many  cases  in  which  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  thorax  was  defective— such  defect  being 
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often  associated  with  diminished  calibre  of  the  trachea — there 
was '  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with  more  or  less  of  dilatation ; 
and,  what  was  remarkable,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  heart 
was  most  conspicuous  in  that  cavity  which  was  immediately 
tergal  to  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation.  Thus,  in  the  cases 
just  specified  it  was  in  the  right  ventricle,  which  generally  in- 
cluded the  apex  of  the  heart,  owing  to  its  great  enlargement 
proportionately  to  the  left ;  the  next  greatest  enlargement  being 
in  the  right  auricle,  whilst  the  left  heart  was  generally  but  little 
enlarged,  and  in  some  cases  absolutely  the  reverse.  Instances 
were  also  adduced  in  which  there  was  obstruction  from  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  which  the  left  auricle  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  next  to  it  the  cavities  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  whilst  the  left  ventricle  was  proportionately,  if  not 
absolutely  small.  It  is,  then,  evident  from  the  cases  just  ad- 
duced, as  well  as  from  the  well-known  instances  of  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves,  that  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  a  cause 
capable  of  producing  enlargement  of  the  heart,  commencing 
with  the  cavity  immediately  tergal  to  it.  And  we  see  from  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  as  well  as  protracted  effusion  into  the  one 
of  the  pleural  cavities,  that  such  a  cause  may  exist  in  the  pul- 
monic circulation,  and  arise,  too,  from  pressure  upon  or  apneuma- 
tosis  of  the  lung.  Obstructed  pulmonic  circulation  is,  therefore, 
a  vera  causa  in  the  strictest  use  of  the  term.  Not  only  too 
is  obstructed  circulation,  but  obstructed  circulation  such  as  we 
have  just  specified,  capable  of  producing  the  effect  assigned 
to  it,  namely,  hypertrophy  and  enlargement  of  the  walls  and 
chambers  of  the  heart.  Whereas,  on  the  other  band,  when  we 
consider  how  carefully  the  heart  is  protected  in  the  medias- 
tinum from  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  we  cannot  admit 
the  diminution  of  such  pressure  as  a  vera  causa.  Neither  can 
we  regard  it  as  one  capable  of  producing  the  effect  assigned  to 
it,  since  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  growth  and  development  are 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  barometric  column. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  or  acute  aortitis,  is  a  very 
rare  disease,  and  one  of  which  the  signs  are  very  obscure. 
Dr.  Chevers,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  it,  states  that  it  proves  fatal  by  asthenia, 
complicated  with  comatose  symptoms.  The  pulse  is  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  often  indistinct,  though  somewhat  wiry ;  their 
pulmonic  circulation  being  at  the  same  time  much  obstructed 
stertorous  breathing,  venous  congestion,  and  swollen  extremities. 
For  the  anatomical  changes  produced  by  acute  inflammation  of 
the  arteries,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Doctors 
Jones  and  Sieveking. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  aortitis  is  very  obscure  ;  the  difficulty 
is  no  doubt,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  aftec- 
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tion,  particularly  as  a  primary  lesion ;  and  where  it  lias  super- 
vened upon  other  diseases,  it  has,  as  Dr.  Walshe  observes,  pro- 
duced no  additional  symptoms  besides  increased  irritability  or 
distress.  Where,  however,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  latter 
symptoms,  pain,  thrilling  pulsation,  and  arterial  murmur  along 
the  course  of  the  aorta,  we  may  suspect  this  disease,  though  we 
can  hardly  venture  further  than  a  surmise  in  our  diagnosis. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  aorta  and  large  arteries  is  a  much 
more  common  occurrence,  and  produces  fibrinous  deposit,  athe- 
roma, ossification,  aneurism,  and,  sometimes,  ulceration.  For  a 
description  of  these  changes,  we  would  again  refer  to  the  work 
of  Doctors  Jones  and  Sieveking.  The  importance  of  these  af- 
fections in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  cousists  iu  their 
destroying  the  elasticity  of  the  artery,  rendering  it  in  some 
parts  unable  to  recover  its  proper  size  under  distension,  and  in 
others  preventing  its  yielding  sufficiently  to  the  injecting  force  of 
the  heart.  Hence  there  will  arise  an  irregularity  iu  the  calibre 
of  the  artery.  It  becomes  iu  some  parts  dilated,  and  in  others 
narrowed.  One  result  of  this  loss  of  their  proper  contractility 
on  the  part  ( if  the  aorta  and  large  arteries  is,  that  the  machinery 
whereby  the  uniform  current  of  the  blood  is  maintained,  being 
impaired,  the  pulse  becomes  splashing,  or  of  the  water-hammer 
character,  much  resembling  that  produced  by  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves  (p.  68  K  The  effect  of  this  condition  of  the  aorta 
upon  the  heart  must  likewise  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  result- 
ing from  disease  of  the  above-named  valves,  and  there  will  in 
course  of  tune  ensue  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  with  their 
consequences,  the  tendency  to  fatal  termination- being  the 
same. 

The  physical  signs  of  this  form  of  the  disease  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  also  closely  resemble  that  of  disease  of  the  valves  :  there 
will  be  a  systolic  murmur  traceable  up  the  course  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  and  the  same  will  be  to  be  heard  along  the 
spine ;  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  also  be  frequently 
to  be  felt  above  the  sternum  ;  and  as  the  disease  generally 
more  or  less  implicates  the  arteries,  we  shall  have  similar 
murmurs  in  the  course  of  the  iunominata,  the  sub-clavian,  or 
the  carotids. 

These  murmurs  must  of  course  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  anaemic  ones;  but  besides  this  history  of  the  case,  and 
in  most  instances  the  absence  of  ancemia  sufficient  to  produce 
the  murmur,  there  will  be  the  characteristic  pulse,  with  the 
hard  artery  (p.  69).  Disease  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  often 
accompanied  by  great  dyspnoea,  liable  to  severe  paroxysmal 
aggravations,  arising  probably  from  irritation  of  the  recurrent 
uerve. 

Where  we  have  strong  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence 
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of  acute  inflanimation  of  the  aorta,  our  treatment  should  be 
decidedly  antiphlogistic  ;  not  indeed  that  general  bleeding  will 
be  tolerated  in  the  majority  of  instances,  since  the  moving 
powers  of  the  circulation  are  sometimes  so  much  depressed  as 
to  threaten  to  destroy  life  by  apnoea  ;  cupping  at  the  sternum 
or  in  the  course  of  the  spine  will,  however,  generally  be  borne. 
Where  the  depression  is  very  great,  we  must  be  content  to 
employ  dry  cupping  ;  and  where  there  is  no  great  heat  of  shin, 
a  blister  may  be  applied  along  the  side  of  the  spine  ;  calomel 
in  small  quantities,  opium,  and  antimony  should  also  be  em- 
ployed, and  saline  diaphoretics  administered  in  the  intervals. 

The  effects  of  chronic  aortitis,  as  also  those  of  alteration  in 
the  calibre  of  the  aorta,  or  of  loss  of  its  contractility,  are,  for 
reasons  already  explained,  the  same  as  those  of  obst'ruction  to 
the  circulation  from  coarctation  or  thickening  of  the  aortic  ori- 
fice, and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 


Aneurism  is  a  most  important  form  of  disease  of  the  aorta. 
Into  the  varieties  and  anatomical  conditions  of  aortic  aneurism 
we  do  not  now  enter,  our  business  being  mainly  with  its  symp- 
toms and  management.  Chronic  changes  in  the  aorta  of  the 
character  above  alluded  to  are  more  frequent,  in  its  ascending 
portion  and  the  arch,  than  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  heart, 
and  it  is  probably  upon  this  account  that  aneurism  also  is  more 
frequent  in  the  same  situation ;  not  to  mention  that  this  part  of 
the  artery  is,  more  than  any  other,  exposed  to  the  direct  impetus 
of  the  blood  thrown  from  the  left  ventricle. 

Sometimes  these  aneurismal  pouches  form  so  near  the  origin 
that  they  have  been  known  to  burst  into  the  pericardium, 
causing  instant  death  to  the  patient;  though  the  lesion  has 
manifested  itself  by  no  appreciable  symptoms  during  life. 

When  the  aneurism  forms  higher  up  in  the  ascending  aorta  or 
in  the  arch,  it  generally  increases  so  as  to  form  a  considerable 
tumour,  and  then  its  presence  becomes  apparent,  by  the  symp- 
toms of  the  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  structures,  by  the 
effects  upon  the  circulation  generally,  and  by  physical  si<ms 
presented  by  the  aneurism  itself. 

The  effects  upon  the  neighbouring  parts  may  not  manifest 
themselves  for  some  time.  When  the  tumour  is  in  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  these  symptoms  are  for  a  long  time  very  obscure- 
but  if  the  patient's  life  be  not  early  destroyed  by  the  living 
way  of  the  sac,  a  pulsating  tumour  shows  itself  in  the  course  of 
the  vessel.  Sometimes,  again,  the  nature  of  the  affection  be- 
comes apparent  from  a  sudden  gush  of  arterial  blood  from  the 
mouth  ;  or  sometimes  its  presence  may  be  suspected  by  more 
Irequcnt  but  slighter  attacks  of  hecmoptysis 
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We  noticed,  when  speaking  of  phthisis,  that  the  arteries  are 
the  structures  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  slowest  to  become 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  surrounding  lung,  and,  it 
would  appear,  that  even  when  they  do  get  morbidly  eularged, 
the  neighbouring  tissues  become  absorbed  rather  than  the  artery 
itself  under  the  pressure;  so  that  the  sternum,  or  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  or  the  trachea,  or  bronchi,  disappear  before  it;  or, 
if  it  be  seated  more  posteriorly,  the  ossophagus  or  bodies  of  the 
vertebras  are  similarly  destroyed.  When  the  aneurism  is  in  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  one  of  the  earliest  signs  is  not  unfrequently 
a  peculiar  huskiness  of  voice,  with  difficult  respiration,  attended 
with  some  distress,  the  effect  probably  of  pressure  upon  the 
recurrent  nerve :  vague  lancinating  pains  in  the  chest  and 
back,  sometimes  extending  into  the  back  of  the  head,  are 
also  amongst  the  earliest  symptoms,  produced  probably  by 
pressure  upon  the  nervous  trunks.  Difficulty  in  swallowing, 
again,  is  often  produced,  by  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  ;  and 
another  remarkable  effect  of  the  pressure  of  anourismal  tumour 
is  that  upon  the  large  veins,  producing  distension  of  the  veins 
of  the  chest,  neck,  face,  or  even  the  upper  extremities,  some- 
times giving  rise  to  oedema  of  these  parts.  In  other  cases, 
again,  there  is  atrophy,  from  the  pressure  reaching  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  above  effects  might,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
be  produced  by  any  other  tumour  in  the  same  situation,  though 
it  is  one  in  which  none  is  so  likely  to  occur  as  aneurism.  But 
besides  these  there  are  the  effects  produced  upon  the  circu- 
lation generally,  and  more  especially  upon  the  arterial  system. 
The  first  and' most  obvious  impression  must  be  upon  the  left 
ventricle,  the  systole  of  which  is  more  or  less  impeded  by  the 
obstruction  in  the  aorta;  for  even  if  there  have  not  been 
sufficient  coagula  to  obstruct  the  channel,  the  very  fact  of 
disease  in  the  artery  destroys  that  elasticity  by  which  it  assists 
in  forwarding  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  consequently 
induces  more  or  less  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  The  current 
along  the  arteries  must  also  be  disturbed  by  obstruction  so  near 
its  commencement ;  and  consequently  we  have  a  degree  of  thrill 
or  splashing  not  unlike  that  produced  by  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Tn  short,  the  effect  upon  the 
circulation  is  in  general  not  unlike  that  of  the  latter  affection. 
Besides  this,  however,  we  may  have  great  obstruction  to  the 
current  either  through  the  aorta,  the  innominata,  the  left  sub- 
clavian, or  common  carotids.  This  may  arise  either  internally 
from  the  clot,  or  from  the  aneurismal  sac  pressing  upon  the 
artery  from  without.  When  the  aorta  itself  is  thus  obstructed 
the  pulse  at  each  wrist  will  be  similarly  affected,  so  that  it 
may  be  very  small,  and  in  some  rare  instances  it  has  been 
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wholly  obliterated.  When,  however,  the  pressure  is  upon  the 
large  arteries,  there  will  he  a  difference  according  to  the  side 
affected,  and  consequently  the  pulse  at  one  wrist  may  be  almost 
imperceptible,  whilst  that  of  the  other  remains  nearly  natural. 

The  physical  signs  presented  by  the  aneurismal  tumour  itself 
are  generally,  pulsation  and  sound.  The  pulsation  is,  in  most 
cases,  expansile,  that  is  to  say,  extending  itself  laterally  as  well 
as  anteriorly,  and  synchronous  with  the  systole  of  the  heart. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  Bince  the  clot  may 
be  so  large  that  the  current  which  passes  through  the  sac  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  any  perceptible  expansion,  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  any  movement  which  can  be  detected  by  the 
hand.  The  sounds  which  may  be  heard  by  placing  the  stetho- 
scope on  the  projecting  part  of  the  surface  are  in  the  majority 
of  instances  double,  consisting  of  a  first  sound,  which  we  call 
systolic,  as  accompanying  the  systole  of  the  heart,  though  it 
in  reality  attends  what  might  be  termed  the  diastole  of  the 
aueurismal  sac ;  and  a  second  or  diastolic  sound,  synchronous 
with  the  diastole  of  the  heart,  though  with  the  systole  of  the 
aneurism.  The  first  of  the  above  murmurs  is  produced  by 
the  roughened  condition  of  the  artery,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
current  produced  by  the  change  in  size  which  the  current  un- 
dergoes in  passing  from  the  artery  into  the  sac.  The  diastolic, 
or  second  murmur,  is  to  he  referred  to  the  exit  of  the  blood 
produced  by  what  may  be  termed  the  systole  of  the  sac.  The 
above  are  the  sounds  which  are  commonly  heard,  aud  which  are 
obviously  to  be  explained  by  this  aneurismal  condition  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  be  liable  to  great  modifications,  and 
that  many  circumstances  may  interfere  with  then-  production. 
Thus  the  first,  which  is  ordinarily  the  loudest,  may  .be  very 
feeble  or  altogether  wanting,  owing  to  the  entrance  to  the 
orifice  being  very  smooth;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exit 
be  disturbed,  by  moveable  fibrine,  the  second  or  diastolic  mur- 
mur will  be  rendered  the  loudest.  If  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  very  feeble,  the  orifices  of  the  aneurism  very  free,  the  channel 
through  the  aneurism  very  smooth,  or  the  pouch  rendered  in- 
capable of  distension  by  the  deposition  of  fibrine,  one  or  both 
murmurs  may  be  absent. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
diagnosis  of  aneurism  is  often  exceedingly  obscure,  as  many  of 
the  signs  often  regarded  as  diagnostic  may  be  absent,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  may  be  simulated  by  other  tumours. 
The  early  diagnosis  of  this  affection  has  been  admirably  given 
by  Dr.  Addison  :— "  When  the  aneurismal  swelling  is  such  as  to 
cause  injurious  pressure  upon  neighbouring  parts,  and  interrupt 
the  functions  of  particular  organs,  our  apprehensions  are  likely 
to  be  awakened  ;  and  if  we  find  the  heart's  action  greatly  dis- 
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turbed,  without  our  being  able  to  trace  it  to  any  decided  disease 
ot  the  organ  itself,  or  to  sympathy  with  disease  in  other  parts- 
it  we  observe  the  flow  of  blood  passing  to  the  descending  cava 
to  be  much  obstructed-if  we  have  indications  of  pressure  upon 
the  trachea  and  bronchi  or  upon  the  pneurnogastric  or  recurrent 
nerve,  producing  hoarseness  and  feebleness  of  the  voice  croupv 
cough  and  respiration,  or  symptoms  of  spasmodic  asthma  o" 
ot  spasm  of  the  glottis- if  there  be  anomalous  symptoms  of 
bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  hajinoptysis— if  deglutition  be  painful 
or  so  difficult  that  the  patient  is  under  the  necessity  of  making 
a  double  effort  before  the  meal  will  descend  into  the  stomach— 
and  if  he  complain  of  vague  or  severe  rheumatic,  lancinating 
or  grinding  pains  about  the  back  of  the  neck,  in  the  upper 
extremities,  or  shooting  from  the  sternum  to  the  sides,  and 
towards  the  back,  the  existence  of  an  aneurism  becomes  more 
than  probable." 

In  the  management  of  aneurism  our  chief  object  should  be  to 
maintain  the  current  of  the  circulation  at  the  lowest  possible 
volume  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  circulation 
must  not  be  much  depressed  :  for  if  the  latter  effect  be  pro- 
duced, there  will,  in  the  case  of  aneurismal  dilatation,  be  a 
danger  of  promoting  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  may 
be  also  of  rendering  the  pouched  artery  more  yielding ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  sacculated  aneurism,  of  rendering  the  coaa;utum 
so  loose  as  to  be  ineffective  as  a  support  to  the  weakened 
parietes  of  the  sac.  When  there  is  much  tenderness  over  the 
tumour,  a  few  leeches  may  be  from  time  to  time  applied.  Great 
relief,  and  an  apparent  reduction  of  the  tumour,  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  continued  application  of  a  bladder  of  ice.  Re- 
peated very  small  venesections  are  not,  as  Dr.  Chevers  observes, 
so  objectionable  in  the  case  of  aortic  aneurism  as  in  that  of 
ordinary  heart  disease  ;  but  when  these  are  employed  mild  tonics 
should  be  at  the  same  time  exhibited.  The  important  object, 
however,  of  obtaining  the  conditions  most  favourable  for  the 
relief  of  the  disease,  namely,  a  moderate  volume  of  circulating 
fluid  with  a  good  proportion  of  fibrine,  will  be  best  obtained  by 
a  scanty  use  of  fluids,  a  nutritious  diet,  the  employment  of 
purgatives,  and  occasionally  diuretics  (the  former  being  to  be 
preferred  as  less  likely  to  promote  a  span£emic  condition!,  and 
by  the  use  of  gentle  tonics.  Of  the  latter  class  of  medicines 
zinc  is  one  of  the  most  eligible,  from  its  not  producing  any 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  heart,  winch  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  iron.  The  senega  also,  which  we  have  already  recom- 
mended in  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  will  often  be  of  great 
service  ;  allaying  excitement  without  depressing  the  vital  powers: 
it  may  be  combined  with  a  diuretic,  thus  (F.  47,  p.  397).  A  pure 
air  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  since,  under  the  necessity  for 
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rest,  it  presents  the  ineaus  of  maintaining  the  plastic  power  of 
the  blood. 

Angina  Pectoris. — There  is  another  disease  of  the  chest  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  familiar  to  most  practitioners  of  experi- 
ence, but  of  which  the  pathology  has  never  yet  been  fully 
explained,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has 
its  origin  in  lesion  of  the  heart,  or  the  large  arteries,  or  the 
nervous  system.  "  The  seat  of  it,  and  sense  of  strangling  and 
anxiety  with  which  it  is  attended  "  (says  Dr.  Heberden,  who 
was  the  first  to  describe  it),  "  may  make  it  not  improperly  be 
called  angina  pectoris." 

"  They  who  are  afflicted  with  it  are  seized  while  they  are 
walking  (more  especially  if  it  be  up  hill,  and  soon  after  eating) 
with  a  painful  and  most  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  breast, 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  extinguish  life  if  it  were  to  increase 
or  continue  ;  but  the  moment  they  stand  still  all  this  uneasiness 
vanishes.  In  all  other  respects  the  patients  are,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder,  perfectly  well,  and,  in  particular,  have  no 
shortness  of  breath,  from  which  it  is  totally  different.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  situated  in  the  upper  part,  sometimes  in  the 
middle,  sometimes  in  the  bottom  of  the  os  sterni,  and  often 
more  inclined  to  the  left  than  to  the  right  side.  It  likewise 
very  frequently  extends  from  the  breast  to  the  middle  of  the 
left  arm.  The  pulse  is  at  least  sometimes  not  disturbed  by  this 
pain,  as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  by  feeling  the 
pulse  during  the  paroxysm.  Males  are  most  liable  to  this  disease, 
especially  such  as  have  passed  their  fiftieth  year.  After  it 
ha3  coutiuued  a  year  or  more,  it  will  not  cease  so  instantaneously 
upon  standing  still,  and  will  come  on  not  only  when  the  persons 
are  walking,  but  when  they  are  lying  down,  especially  if  they 
lie  on  the  left  side  ;  and  oblige  them  to  rise  up  out  of  their  beds. 
.  .  .  The  termination  of  the  angina  pectoris,"  continues  Heber- 
den, "  is  remarkable,  for  if  no  accident  intervene,  but  the  disease 
go  on  to  its  height,  the  patients  all  suddenly  fall  down,  and 
perish  almost  immediately  ;  of  which,  indeed,  their  frequent 
fainting  and  sensations,  as  if  all  the  powers  of  life  were  failing, 
afford  no  obscure  intimation. 

"  On  opening  the  body  of  one  who  died  suddenly  of  this 
disease,  a  very  skilful  anatomist  could  discover  no  fault  in  the 
heart,  in  the  valves,  in  the  arteries  or  neighbouring  veins,  ex- 
cepting some  small  rudiments  of  ossification  of  the  aorta.  The 
brain  was  likewise  everywhere  sound."* 

Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  one  instance 
in  which  Heberden  has  put  upon  record  the  appearances  after 
death,  there  was  no  marked  change,  excepting  some  small  indi- 

*  Heberden, 1  Commeutarles,'  pp.  364—368. 
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cations  of  ossifications  in  the  aorta ;  but  this  exception  is  a  most 
important  one ;  ossific  deposit,  to  however  small  an  extent,  must 
have  been  the  product  of  disease  of  some  standing,  and  it  is 
hardly  a  bold  assumption  to  predicate  that  with  it  there  was 
probably  considerable  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  symptoms  resembling  those  of  angina  pectoris 
have  often  been  met  with  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  though  it  may  be  uncertain  whether  such  disease 
was  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  or  whether,  if  it  were,  it  was  so 
by  impeding  the  action  of  the  lieart  mechanically,  or  by  pressure 
upon  the  recurrent  nerve.  Dr.  Latham,  again,  who  has  graphi- 
cally described  this  disease,*  and  has  spoken  of  angina  pectoris 
as  a  disease  of  which  our  knowledge  stops  short  with  its  symp- 
toms, nevertheless  states  that  it  is  often  met  with  in  connection 
with  several  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  which  are 
thus  marked  out  by  Dr.  Stokes  :f  — 

1.  Weakness  and  attenuation. 

2.  Weakness,  with  fatty  degeneration. 

3.  Some  form  of  valvular  disease,  generally  affecting  the  left 
side. 

4.  Disease  of  the  aorta,  with  or  without  obstruction  of  the 
coronary  arteries. 

We  may  here  remark  that  all  those  conditions  were  within 
the  category  of  insufficient  power  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  to 
maintain  the  circulation,  whether  from  inherent  weakness  or 
mechanical  obstruction  ;  some  of  them  being  such  as  would 
immediately  produce  such  obstruction ;  and  the  treatment  which 
is  found  most  applicable  to  this  disease  is  that  most  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view.  During  the  paroxysms,  gather,  in  the  form 
either  of  the  Hofmann's  anodyne,  or  the  chloric  sether  (but  the 
former  is  most  to  be  relied  on),  with  ammonia  and  a  little 
laudanum,  will  often  give  great  relief ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  checked,  or  at 
least  retarded  by  a  regimen  and  treatment  such  as  we  have 
recommended  for  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  from  aortic 
disease — gentle  exercise,  good  nourishment,  and  good  air— 
these  being  the  most  likely  means  of  checking  the  degeneration 
and  ddatation  so  often  associated  with  angina.  We  believe, 
too,  that  here,  as  in  the  former  disease,  the  senega  will  be  found 
a  tonic  to  the  heart.   


We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  vascular  apparatus 
without  some  mention  of  •phlebitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  veins. 

It  having  been  generally  assumed  that  the  deposits  of  pus 
found  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  elsewhere,  were  the  product 

»  See  'Lectures  upon  subjects  connected  wilhCliuical  Medicine,' rp.  S64,  etseq. 
f  'Diseases  of  the  Heart,'  p.  481. 
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of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein,  the  word 
phlebitis  was  accordingly  employed  to  express  the  disease 
to  which  the  term  pyamiia  or  ichonemia  is  now  generally 
applied  ;  the  truth  being  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins  does  actually  inflame ;  and  it  is 
certain,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  infection  of  the 
blood  often  observed  in  connection  with  suppuration  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  inflammation  of  a  vein.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  a  vein  may  be  often  found  obstructed  by  a 
fibrinous  mass  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that  this  is  the 
result  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel,  it 
being  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  between  a  fibrinous 
layer  formed  out  of  the  blood  by  arrested  circulation,  and  inflam- 
matory lymph.  A  vein  may,  indeed,  become  inflamed,  and  in 
such  a  case  its  coats  are  softened  and  infiltrated  by  lymph  or 
puriform  matter.  The  most  marked  cases  of  phlebitis  are,  as 
Dr.  Wilkes  observes,  chronic,  in  which  the  veins  are  obstructed 
by  fibrin,  firmly  united  to  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  so  that  it 
becomes  in  time  perfectly  obliterated  :  this  has  been  observed 
to  happen  in  the  inferior  cava;  in  which  case  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  abdomen,  and,  sometimes,  the  azygos  vein,  are 
found  to  be  enormously  distended. 

The  word  phlebitis  has,  as  we  have  just  observed,  been  often 
used  to  express  that  form  of  blood  disease  to  wnich,  as  we  be- 
lieve, the  term  pya?mia  or  ichorsemia  more  properly  belongs.  Of 
this  disease  the  symptoms  have  been  already  pointed  out^p.GO) 
Of  its  treatment,  so  far  as  any  treatment  is  available,  we  have 
little  to  say.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  debility.  Bark  and 
ammonia,  with  chlorate  of  potass,  should  be  administered  from 
the  first,  and  wine  and  stimulants  in  moderate  quantities  at  the 
commencement,  and  afterwards  increased  according  to  the  failure 
of  the  powers  of  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  true  phlebitis  falls,  perhaps,  more  properlv 
within  the  province  of  the  surgeon.    We  may,  however  here 
remark  that  our  object  should  be  to  relieve  the  local  hyperemia 
allay  constitutional  irritation,  and  support  the  stren°'th  of 
the  patient.    With  these  objects,  when  the  vein  is  within  reach 
apply  leeches  and  warm  fomentations  (though  the  former  should 
only  be  used  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack),  around  the 
course  of  the  vessel ;  keep  the  limb  supported  slightly  bevond 
the  horizontal  position,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  thi<di  • 
ct  the  foot  be  raised  rather  higher  than  the  hip,  as  the  patient 
hes  on  his  back  :  let  the  bowels  be  kept  gently  open  the 
hq  am  citrat.  or  liq   am.  acetat.,  with1  excess  of  Son 
•  in  a  little  tincture  of  hysoscyamus  administered  three  or  four 
daily  ;  and  when  there  is  much  restlessness,  and  it  is  not  con- 
tramdicatcd  by  other  symptoms,  an  opiate  at  night. 

2  B 
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The  distension  of  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
above  alluded  to,  may  also  arise  from  a  tumour  pressing  upon 
the  ascending  cava,  such  as  an  aneurism,  a  mass  of  hydatids,  or 
any  malignant  or  other  growth,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  a  new 
growth  within  the  vessel.  Of  this  a  case  is  recorded  in  the 
'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.,  p.  398,  in 
which  the  growth  seemed  to  commence  in  the  right  kidney  or 
emolgent  vein,  and  extended  up  the  cava  to  the  right  auricle. 
A  similar  obstruction  may  arise  upon  or  within  the  descending 
cava  or  internal  jugulars  from  similar  causes,  giving  rise  often 
to  codema  of  the  face  or  upper  extremities  :  this  is  sometimes 
produced  by  tumours  or  new  growths  in  the  bronchial  glands 
or  anterior  mediastinum. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX,  (ESOPHAGUS,  AND 
STOMACH. 

Ac  cite  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  rarely  occurs  except 
as  the  effect  of  chemical  or  mechanical  irritation.  The  symp- 
toms are,  pain,  with  inability  to  swallow  either  solids  or  liquids 
but  especially  the  former ;  the  attempt  being  attended  with 
great  suffering,  aud  the  matters  immediately  rejected  The 
most  appropriate  treatment  for  this  inflammation  is  local 
depletion  as. near  the  situation  of  the  affected  part  as  it  can  be 
applied,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  rest  of  the  inflamed 
structure  :  this  is  obtained  by  almost  total  abstinence,  nothing 
being  taken  except  a  very  little  thin  barley-water,  or  milk  and 
lime  water.  These  last  may  be  used  in  equal  parts  of  which 
mixture  a  tablespoonful  may  be  administered  about  every  two 
hours ;  the  abstinence  itself  will  be  a  means  of  subduing  the 
inflammatory  action,  and  where  the  irritation  is  very  severe  the 
rest  allows  it  opportunity  to  subside.  When,  however  the'irri- 
tation  and  consequent  inability  to  swallow  continues  so  lono-  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  by  inanition,  enemata  of 
beet  tea  must  be  administered. 

After  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus,  the  part  involved  is 
liable,  as  m  the  case  of  the  urethra,  to  contract,  and  thus  obstruct 
the  passage  through  the  canal :  under  these  circumstances  sur- 
gical aid  may  be  employed  to  pass  bougies  down  the  tube  bv 
which  however,  only  temporary  benefit  is  often  obtained  'and 
the  patient  ul  tima  tely  dies  of  inanition.  Here  also  life  may  be 
Prolonged  by  the  diligent  use  of  nutritive  enemata  J 

When  there  is  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  the  portion  of  the 
tube  above  it  is  apt  to  become  dilated,  from  distension  by  its 
accumulated  contented  But  the  same  dilatation  sometimes  takes 
place  without  such  stricture  (possibly  as  an  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  we  shall  observe  in  other  parts  of  the  canal)  and  what 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  we  have  an.  effect  simila?  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  stricture,  namely,  difficulty  in  swallowing 
Ulceration  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  obstruct  on  f,' 
winch  case  the  contents  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  exWsated 
mto  neighbouring  parts.    This  ulceration  may,  thong  Sy 
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take  place  spontaneously.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  the 
author,  a  gentleman  of  not  very  temperate  habits,  after  taking 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  was  sick,  and  soon  after 
vomiting,  or  in  the  act,  was  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  side, 
with  symptoms  of  sudden  effusion,  either  into  the  chest,  or 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  He  sank  rapidly,  and  died  in  about 
eighteen  hours.  Upon  examination  after  death,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  port  wine  was  found  in  the  right  pleural  cavity.  In 
the  pleura  was  a  small  rent  near  the  vertebrae ;  and,  correspond- 
ing to  it  was  a  perforation  in  the  oesophagus,  produced  appa- 
rently by  a  circular  ulcer,  without  any  elevation  of  the  edges, 
and  resembling  those  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  stomach, 
and  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  produced  by  malig- 
nant disease  in  any  part  of  its  course  ;  this  most  often  occurs 
about  its  termination  in  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  in 
which  case  the  pain,  and  rejection  of  the  food,  are  as  violent 
and  as  immediate  after  the  attempt  to  swallow  as  when  the 
stricture  is  high  up  in  the  tube.  The  same  symptoms  may  also 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  aneurismal,  or  other,  tuinours  of  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

The  oesophagus,  like  every  canal  surrounded  by  muscular 
tissue,  is  liable  to  have  the  passage  of  its  contents  obstructed 
by  irregular  contraction  of  these  fibres,  causing  the  food  as 
soon  as°it  has  passed  into  the  gullet  to  stop,  occasioning  a  sense 
of  pain  either  between  the  shoulders  or  in  the  passage  itself. 
The  symptoms  are,  as  Dr.  Watson  observes,  "  the  same  as  those 
which  result  from  permanent  stricture  of  the  gullet,  except  that 
they  are  not  permanent.  When  the  stricture  is  organic  and 
abiding,  the  symptoms  occur  during  or  after  every  meal.  When 
it  is  simply  spasmodic,  they  come  and  go  capriciously  '  *  Spas- 
modic stricture  may  be  independent  of  any  disease  of  structure 
in  anv  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  be  aware 
that  it  may  also  be  symptomatic  of  very  serious  organic  changes, 
as  for  instance,  ulceration  in  the  larynx  or  even  at  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  True  spasmodic  stricture  most  commonly 
occurs  in  persons  of  a  highly-irritable  state  of  the  system,  as,  tor 
instance,  in  hysterical  females,  or  persons  reduced  by  haemor- 
rhages or  excessive  discharges  of  any  kind,  and  is  best  relieved 
bv  checking-  or  removing  the  weakening  cause,  and  administer- 
ing iron  or  zinc.  In  hysterical  subjects  the  same  remedies  are 
applicable,  the  iron  being  preferred  when  there  is  evidence 
of  Lamia,  the  zinc  in  the  more  piuely  hysterical  subject,  in 
whom  anaania  is  not  necessarily  present:  the  tincture  of 
valerian  may  also  be  advantageously  given  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mineral  tonics. 

*  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  1  nysic. 
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Before  proceeding  further  in  the  consideration  of  diseases  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  we  may  briefly  notice  one  or  two  affec- 
tions which  were  omitted  in  speaking  of  the  larynx,  since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  belong  more  to  diseases 
of  that  organ  or  of  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

And  first  amongst  these  is  the  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the 
niouth,  the  stomatitis  ulcerativa,  characterized  by  ulceration  in 
the  mouth  generally,  but  more  especially  in  the  gums.  It  is 
commonly  attended  with  considerable  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  generally  a  copious  salivation, 
with  great  fee  tor  of  the  breath.  This  affection  generally 
requires,  the  use  of  a  local  application  of  a  lotion  of  alum  and 
zinc,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  chlorate  of  potass,  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

A  formidable  disease  is  the  cancrum  oris,  or  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  mouth,  frequently  observed  in  children 
of  feeble  constitutional  powers,  and  more  especially  in  those 
that  have  been  ill  nourished,  or  brought  up  in  badly-drained 
localities  and  ill-ventilated  houses.  It  is  believed  by  some 
to  be  the  result  of  mercurial  salivation :  it  is,  however,  often 
met  with  where  that  drug  has  never  been  administered.  It 
may  arise  spontaneously,  but  it  most  frequently  occurs  after 
some  exanthem,  as  measles  or  scarlatina.  It  first  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  hard,  white  swelling  on  the  cheek,  whilst  in 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  inner  surface  may  be  seen  whitish 
ulcers  or  eschars.  This  swelling  rapidly  turns  black,  and  the 
whole  side  of  the  cheek  becomes  gangrenous.  Sometimes  it 
may  be  first  observed  as  an  ulceration  of  the  guins  which 
extends  to  the  cheek,  destroying  in  a  short  time  the  whole  side 
ot  the  face,  exposing  the  tongue  and  pharnyx,  and  causing  the 
teeth  to  fall  out. 

Recovery  from  this  disease  is  very  rare,  and  is  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the  jaw,  and  extensive  destruc- 
tion ot  the  solt  parts. 

_  As  this  is  essentially  a  disease  of  low  constitutional  power,  and 
inability  to  maintain  the  process  of  reparation,  our  only  chance 
ot  success  lies  m  the  free  use  of  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nourish- 
ment. At  the  commencement,  a  stimulating  liniment,  as  the 
imm  camphora  compositum,  should  be  applied  to  the  cheek- 
but  should  signs  of  gangrene  have  appeared,  a  poultice  com- 
posed of  linseed-mea  and  warm  nitric  acid  lotion  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  same  lotion  used  for  the  inside  of  the  cheek 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  purest  atmo- 
sphere that  circumstances  admit  of,  and  the  most  se  ipulous 
^anhneBa  should  be  observed.  Quina,  or  bark,  with  a  nWina 
should  be  administered  at  the  same  time;  the  most appZXe 
combination  will  generally  be  chlorate  of  potass  w  S 
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and  compound  tincture  of  bark  in  the  decoction  (seep.  368),  the 
doses  of  the  latter  being  regulated  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

Like  all  other  organs  of  the  body,  the  stomach  is  liable  to 
congestion,  active  or  passive  ;  and  this  perhaps  in  a  greater 
degree  than  most,  owing  both  to  the  highly  vascular  .structure 
of  its  lining  membrane,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  centre  of 
the  circulation.  It  is  most  important  to  be  acquainted  with 
this  tendency  to  congestion,  since  it  may  often  be  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  though  of  no  less  difficulty,  to  distinguish 
it  from  acute  inflammations ;  the  difficulty  being  enhanced  by 
the  tendency  of  the  congestion  to  pass  into  inflammation,  and 
also  by  the-  varied  appearances  of  its  inner  surface,  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  food  in  the  stomach. 
There  can  lie  no  doubt,  too,  that  active  hyperemia  may  be 
excited  by  stimulating  articles  of  diet,  and  also  by  excessive 
quantities,  this  hyperemia  either  subsiding  under  abstinence,  or 
passing  to  inflammation,  to  be  presently  described. 

Congestion  of  the  stomach  of  a  passive  or  mechanical  character 
is  also  one  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  protracted  diseases  in 
the  chest,  which  impede  the  pulmonic  circulation,  and  obstruct 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart;  the  impediment  thus 
produced  being  propagated  through  the  portal  system  to  the 
spleen  and  stomach  and  other  viscera.  After  death,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  found  in  a  state  of  intense  hyperemia,  or  capillary 
congestion,  and  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucous  seen  tion.  There 
is  also  sometimes  effusion  into  the  submucous  tissue.  This  con- 
dition is  one  which  it  is  impossible  by  its  appearance  to  distin- 
guish from  any  degree  of  inflammation  short  of  ulceration,  and  in 
the  secondary  form  it  partakes,  probably,  more  or  less  of  an  inflam- 
matory character ;  since,  where  it  has  been  so  found, it  has  been 
associated  during  life  with,  pain  in  the  epigastrium  extending 
through  between  the  scapulas,  sickness,  and  loss  of  appetite.  It 
is  often  a  source  of  great  additional  distress  in  such  disease, 
and  frustrates  all  attempts  to  give  that  amount  of  support  which 
may  be  thought  desirable.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
unless  this  condition  can  be  in  some  degree  controlled,  the 
pressing  food  upon  the  patient  is  often  but  a  futile  addition  to 
his  suffering  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  some  torms 
and  stages  of  phthisis,  in  which  disease  there  is  a  great  iuflcrei.ee 
as  to  the  power  of  taking  and  retaining  nourishment  m  different 
subjects,  though  in  most  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  as  freely  as  it 
can  be  taken.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  lies  in  this 
that  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  where  there  has  been  a  rapid 
deposition  of  tubercle  in  the  lung,  respiration  and  the  pulmonic 
circulation  have  become  obstructed,  before  there  has  been  such  an 
amount  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  as  materially  to  climmisn 
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the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  congestion  of  the  liver  and  stomach  ensues,  as  in  cardiac 
disease ;  and  hence  there  are  epigastric  pains  and  loss  of  appetite  : 
whereas  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  destruction 
of  the  lung  by  ulceration  and  suppuration,  the  latter  process 
has  so  drained  the  system  that  the  diminished  lung  is  adequate 
to  the  diminished  volume  of  the  circulation,  and  therefore  the 
congestion  just  spoken  of  does  not  occur  ;  and  if  the  digestive 
organs  be  sound,  there  may  be  even  an  increased  appetite. 

These  cases  of  secondary  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  interesting 
chiefly  as  explaining  the  epigastric  pains,  and  the  loss  of  ap>pe- 
tite  associated  with  the  diseases  just  alluded  to.  Their  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated,  in  great  measure,  by  that  of  the  primary 
affection ;  but  as  they  are  in  general  the  result  of  obstructed 
portal  circulation,  and  will  continue  as  long  as  that  obstruction 
is  maintained,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  upon  the  moderate  use 
of  saline  and  other  aperients,  by  which  the  surcharged  portal 
vessels  may  be  in  some  measure  relieved.  Draretics,"especially 
the  acetate  or  bicarbonate  of  potass,  will  help  to  promote  the 
same  end.  When  this  object  has  been  in  some  degree  attained, 
those  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  have  an  astringent 
effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  such  as  bismuth,  oxide  of  silver,  and  nux  vomica. 

Acute  gastritis,  by  which  is  meant  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  is  a  rare  disease  in  adults, 
except  as  a  consequence  of  some  irritant  or  acrid  poison ; 
though  it  is  not  uncommonly  met  with  in  young  children! 
The  anatomical  changes  produced  by  it  are  a  vivid  redness  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  from  injection  of  the  minute  blood- 
vessels, ecchymosis  into  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue,  with 
softening  of  the  membrane,  so  that  it  maybe  readily  peeled  off: 
the  mucous  follicles  are  rendered  prominent,  and  here  and  there 
there  are  minute  ulcers  :  sometimes  portions  of  the  organ  are 
found  thickened,  probably  from  tumescence  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  at  other  times  the  parietes  are  much  attenuated,  though 
this  is  probably  a  post-mortem  effect  of  the  gastric  juice.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  degree  of  injection  of 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  a 
very  fallacious  sign  of  inflammation  having  existed  before  death- 
since  not  only  will  these  vessels  become  injected  from  mecha- 
nical causes  at  or  soon  after  it,  but  also  their  mucous  surface,  in 
which  there  has  been  unquestionably  much  irritation  durlue 
life,  may  become  pale  after  death. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  great  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  with  pain,  and  extreme  tenderness  in 
the  region  of  that  organ  ;  the  pain  as  well  as  sickness  beine 
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excited  by  anything  except  the  blandest  liquids,  and  some- 
times even  by  these.  This  pain  extends  round  the  hypochon- 
dria, and  is  particularly  complained  of  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  ;  there  is  urgent  thirst,  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred, 
or  brownish,  and  rather  dry  towards  the  centre  ;  it  is  almost 
always  red  at  the  tip  and  edges.  The  pulse  is  small,  soft,  and 
frequent,  and  there  is  excessive  prostration.  The  skin  is  gene- 
rally hot,  the  bowels  confined,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high 
coloured.  As  we  have  observed,  however,  it  is  in  children  that 
we  are  most  frequently  to  expect  this  disease,  and  here  we  often 
find  some  spasmodic  affection  associated  with  it  ;  generally  a 
chronic  spasm  of  the  flexors  of  the  fore-arm  wrist  and  fingers, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  often  a  similar  affection  of  the  lower 
extremity.  The  subsequent  progress  of  acute  gastritis,  if  not 
relieved,  coincides  with  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
combined  effect  of  irritation  near  the  solar  plexus,  and  con- 
tinued inanition ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  aud  more  feeble,  the 
eyes  sunk  and  hollow,  there  is  wandering  delirium,  or  stupor, 
pallor  of  the  countenance,  with  cold,  shrunken  extremities,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  gradual  syncope. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  are  very  obscure  :  as  before  stated, 
it  is  rare  in  adults,  unless  induced  by  irritant  poisoning,  though 
it  may  be  excited  by  the  irritation  of  indigestible  food  in  a 
system  rendered  susceptible  of  such  irritation  by  protracted 
mental  anxiety.  In  children  gastritis  may  be  set  up  by  the 
irritation  produced  by  teething,^  and  probably  also  by  improper 
articles  of  diet,  allowed  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  and 
possibly  by  substances  actually  poisonous,  taken  in  the  same 
way,  aud  by  swallowing  hot  liquids.  It  may  also  arise  from  the 
retrocession  of  gout,  erysipelas,  or  rheumatism,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former.  Gastritis  may  also  occur  in  connection  with 
the  exanthemata,  and  continued  fever ;  though  these  cases  are 
more  rare  and  less  violent  than  they  are  commonly  described. 
The  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation,  such  as  exposure  to  cold 
or  damp,  may  excite  inflammation  of  this  as  of  other  mucous 
surfaces.  Violent  sickness  may  arise  from  inflammation  or 
irritation  of  the  kidneys,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  injection 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  may  be  found 
after  death,  occurs  rather  as  the  effect  than  the  cause  ol  the 
vomiting  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  sickness  from  intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  gastritis  is  of  considerable  importance, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  most  commonly  induced  by  irritant 
poisoning;  and  therefore,  where  the  symptoms  just  pointed 
out  are  present,  a  most  careful  investigation  must  be  insti- 
tuted, as  well  by  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  oi  tno 
stomach,  as  by  the  search  for  other  kinds  of  evidence  bearing 
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upon  tins  point.  For  information  upon  this  head  we  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  and  other  medi- 
cal jurists.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
no  hernia  or  other  intestinal  obstruction,  and,  which  is  perhaps 
more  difficult,  that  the  disease  is  not  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneal coat  of  the  stomach :  from  this  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  redder  tougue,  by  the  tenderness  being  less  intense  and 
less  diffused,  and  by  the  pulse  being  softer.  From  nephritis,  or 
the  irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  gastritis  may  generally 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  pain  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  burning  heat  in  the  epigas- 
tri  um,  and  between  the  shoulders :  examination  of  the  urine 
will  also  assist  the  diagnosis,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  secretion  may  be  extremely  scanty  in  both  cases.  The 
seat  and  character  of  the  pain,  even  where  there  is  no  jaundice, 
will  prevent  the  passage  of  gall-stones  from  being  mistaken  for 
gastritis,  not  to  mention  the  greater  frequency  of  the  former 
affection. 

The  prognosis  of  gastritis  is  always  doubtful.  When  it 
arises  from  irritant  poisoning,  the  degree  of  danger  must 
depend  much  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  poison  swal- 
lowed ;  and  even  when  it  has  arisen  without  such  a  cause,  there 
is  much  danger  from  the  depression  produced  directly  by 
inflammation  in  this  region,  as  well  as  by  protracted  inability  to 
retain  any  nourishment.  Continued  sickness,  failing  pidse,  cold 
extremities,  and  collapsed  features  are  unfavourable  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  ability  even  to  take  the  least  nourish- 
ment, warmth  in  the  extremities,  and  continued  steadiness 
of  the  pulse  may  be  regarded  as  favourable.  The  more  fre- 
quent disease  of  infantile  gastritis  is  also  dangerous,  though  in 
such  subjects  the  prognosis  is  perhaps  more  hopeful  than  in 
adults. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  is  to  be  conducted  mainly  upon  the 
principle  of  obviating  the  least  excitement  of  the  inflamed 
organ.  Scarcely  any  medicines  can  be  tolerated ;  and  the  prac- 
tice too  frequently  adopted  of  administering  repeated  doses  of 
calomel  is  more  likely  to  aggravate  than  relieve  the  symptoms 
When  the  tenderness  is  great,  and  the  prostration  not  excessive 
a  tew  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach  •' 
and  sinapisms  m  the  same  situation  are  at  all  times  admis- 
sible, and  generally  beneficial.  Equal  parts  of  milk  and  lime- 
water,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  tablespoonful  of  the  two 
combined,  may  be  administered  about  every  hour,  though 
should  even  this  excite  sickness,  it  must  not  be  persisted  fn  • 
in  which  ease  the  lime-water  alono  may  be  tried.  Impatience 
as  regards  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  to  be  deprecated,  thS 
should  they  not  act  for  several  days,  a  simple  injection  of  S 
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and  salt  may  be  administered ;  the  patient  may  also  be  sup- 
ported by  injections  of  beef  tea,  administered  twice  or  thrice 
in  twenty-four  hours.  A  similar  plan  of  treatment  may  be 
pursued  with  children,  and,  if  it  can  be  retained,  a  little  hydro- 
cyanic acid  maybe  given,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  with  mucilage. 

Though  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  very  rare,  we 
cannot  but  expect  that  the  lining  membrane  of  that  organ, 
which  is  exposed  to  so  many  sources  of  irritation,  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical,  should  become  the  subject  of  chronic,  or 
of  subacute  inflammation.  This  inflammation,  when  long  con- 
tinued, produces  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  organ,  and  some- 
times ulceration.  In  many  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is 
roughened,  thickened,  and  slate  coloured  ;  this  latter  appear- 
ance proceeding  probably  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
upon  the  blood  detained  in  the  smaller  vessels.  Sometimes, 
with  apparently  increased  vascularity,  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  and  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucus  ;  at 
others,  especially  in  hysterical  females,  in  whom  the  symptoms 
often  assume  a  character  seemingly  more  acute,  this  mucus  is 
bloody  :  these  appearances  are  most  remarkable  about  the  large 
curvature.  When  ulceration  occurs,  the  ulcers  may  be  of  every 
variety  of  size  :  in  some  instances  they  are  less  in  circumference 
than  a  pea,  with  smooth  and  but  slightly  elevated  edges ;  some- 
times, though  this  is  not  so  common,  there  may  be  one  large 
ulcer,  -with  irregular,  or  thickened  edges.  These  ulcers  are 
often  about  the  small  curvature,  sometimes  perforating  the 
whole  of  the  coats,  and  producing  fatal  peritonitis  ;  at  others, 
extravasation  may  be  seen  to  have  been  prevented  by  adhesion 
to  neighbouring  viscera :  sometimes  the  extravasated  contents 
of  the  stomach  have  been  found  enclosed  in  a  sac  composed 
of  the  walls  of  adjacent  viscera  and  false  membrane,  so  that  life 
has  continued  a  considerable  time  after  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach. 

Caution  is  requisite  in  deciding  upon  the  appearances  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach  after  death,  as  it  is  particularly 
liable  to  undergo  changes  in  vascularity,  from  position,  and,  what 
is  more  deceptive  still,  changes  in  consistency,  from  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice  :  these  latter  may  even  go  to  the  extent  ot 
inducing  solutions  of  continuity,  that  may  by  careless  observers 
be  mistaken  for  ulceration  ;  and  as  these  solutions  of  continuity 
occur  most  readily  in  those  who  die  rapidly,  and  after  little 
previous  disease,  they  have  given  rise  to  the  question  of  irritant 
poisoning.  A  specimen  was  once  brought  to  the  author  tor  Ins 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  death  of  a  child  had  been  caused  by 
poison  ;  the  reasons  for  the  suspicion  being,  that  the  child  had 
been  attacked  with  sickness,  tenesmus,  without  any  evacuation 
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from  the  bowels,  except  a  little  blood,  collapse,  and  death  in  a 
few  hours  ;  and  that  after  death  a  large  ragged  perforation,  sur- 
rounded by  softening,  was  found  in  the  large  curvature ;  and 
further,  that  a  portion  of  the  iutestiues  was  in  a  state  of  intense 
inflammation.  Upon  being  asked  his  opinion,  he  immediately 
inquired  if  the  part  so  said  to  be  affected  was  not  near  the  ileo 
colic  valve,  and  upon  further  examination  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  an  intussusseption  in  this  situation,  and  that  the  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  was  a  post-mortem  solution  by  the  gastric 
fluid. 

The  s37mptoms  of  ordinary  chronic  gastritis,  are,  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  and  between  the  shoulder-blades,  increased  by 
pressure  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  by  taking  food  into  the 
stomach  :  this  latter  feeling  continuing  for  some  time  after- 
wards, or  else  not  commencing  till  some  time  has  elapsed,  being 
referrible,  in  fact,  to  the  process  of  digestion  then  goiug  on. 
There  is  also  in  most  cases  nausea,  vomiting  of  mucus  or  of  the 
ingesta,  languor,  and  restlessness,  the  bowels  are  irregular,  the 
evacuations  sometimes  pale  and  at  others  dark;  the  tongue  is 
generally  coated  with  a  drab-coloured  fur,  and  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges  ;  or  it  may  be  red  throughout,  or  glazed  and  chapped ; 
the  pulse  often  quickened  and  sharp,  the  mine,  frequently  scanty 
and  high  coloured. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  symp- 
toms. The  pain  is  iff  some  cases  wanting,  there  being  only  a 
feeling  of  acidity  in  the  region  of  the  stomach :  the  vomiting, 
too,  is  often  absent,  especially  at  the  outset ;  indeed  this  symptom 
depends  much  upon  the  seat  of  the  irritation,  being  more  urgent 
the  nearer  the  latter  is  to  the  pylorus  :  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  depends  rather  upon  the  extent 
than  the  depth  of  the  irritation,  since  many  cases  have  gone  on 
to  a  fatal  termination  by  a  perforating  ulcer,  with  scarcely  any 
signs  during  life :  the  most  common  in  such  cases  being  a 
sense  of  heat  and  burning  at  the  epigastrium,  and  between  the 
shoulders. 

Chronic  gastritis  may  terminate  by  resolution,  and  the  patient 
may  very  gradually  recover  his  appetite,  powers  of  digestion, 
and  general  health  ;  in  less  favourable  cases  the  disease  may 
pass  on  to  the  still  more  chronic  form  of  dyspepsia.  In  still 
more  unfavourable  eases,  even  of  ulceration,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  ulcers  occasionally  heal,  but  at  other  times 
they  perforate  the  whole  of  the  coats  of  the  organs,  causing 
death  from  peritonitis.  Sometimes,  before  the  perforation  takes 
place,  adhesion  is  established  to  a  neighbouring  viscus :  but  the 
ulceration  rarely  stops  there;  if  the  viscus  be  a  hollow  one 
the  ulceration  goes  on  till  it  penetrates  its  walls;  and  thus  an 
opening  may  be  made,  for  instance,  from  the  stomach  into  the 
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colon.  The  adhesion  may,  however,  be  to  a  solid  viscus,  as,  for 
instance,  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas  ;  in  which  case  there  is 
great  danger,  that  the  ulceration  proceeding,  some  considerable 
vessel,  or  a  large  number  of  smaller  ones,  being  laid  open,  fatal 
haemorrhage  will  ensue;  or  the  same  thing  may  happen'  from 
the  ulceration  opening  an  artery  in  the  stomach  itself.  When 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity,  death  usually  takes  place  at  the  end  of  between  twenty- 
four  and  forty-eight  hours. 

Dr.  Budd  remarks  that  "in  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  pain 
at  the  epigastrium  is  sometimes  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty 
of  food,  and,  together  with  thirst  and  an  impaired  appetite,  there 
are  frequently  sour  eructations  and  occasional  vomiting  of  a  sour 
fluid.  These  symptoms  seem  to  depend  mainly  on  the  presence 
of  gastric  juice  or  its  acid  in  the  otherwise  healthy  stomach." 
According  to  Dr.  Habershon  the  symptoms  of  superficial  ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach  are— vomiting,  pain  at  the  scrobieulus 
cordis,  pyrosis  or  water-brash,  loss  of  strength  or  great  pros- 
tration. 

The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  are,  a  preceding  attack  of 
acute  gastritis  from  any  chemical  or  mechanical  irritant,  the 
habitual  or  frequent  use  of  stimulating  articles  of  diet  or 
medicines,  excessive  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Blows  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach  may  produce  it,  as  will 
also  the  habit  of  leaning  forwards  so  as  to  press  the  epigastrium 
against  any  solid  body,  as  is  observed  in  clerks  at  the  desk,  and 
still  more  in  curriers  and  leather-dressers.  It  may  also  be 
induced  by  whatever  excites  a  congestion  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  or  determines  a  flow  of  blood  there  ;  some- 
times, as  we  have  stated,  it  is  a  troublesome  complication  of  those 
forms  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs  which  impede  the  circula- 
tion through  the  right  side  of  the  former.  Chronic  gastritis 
may  occur  in  young  females  :  frequently  as  a  sequel  of  the 
hajmatemesis,  which  often  attends  uterine  derangement,  more 
particularly  ameuorrhcea,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the 
form  of  chronic  gastritis  which  is  most  apt  to  lead  to  ulceration  : 
and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  young  females  are, 
more  than  others,  liable  to  perforating  ulcers  of  the  stomach, 
often  without  any  previous  sign  of  inflammation  beyond  a  sense 
of  heat  or  acidity  in  this  region  so  slight  as  to  have  attracted 
but  little  attention.  These  ulcers  are,  however,  not  confined 
to  such  subjects,  as  they  have  been  several  times  met  with  in 
elderly  men,  with  the  same  absence  of  previously  well-marked 
symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  gastritis  depends  mainly  upon  the 
principle  of  removing  as  much  as  possible  every  source  of 
irritation  from  the  inflamed  surface  ;  the  most  obvious  and  most 
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effectual  mode  of  fulfilling  this  indication  is  the  keeping  the 
patient,  strictly,  to  the  blandest  and  most  easily  assimilated  diet. 
For  this  purpose  milk,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  most  eligible  for 
those  persons  whose  stomachs  are  not  readily  offended  by  it,  and 
there  are  few  with  whom  it  will  not  be  found  to  agree  when 
combined  with  lime-water,  and  when  but  little  or  no  other  food 
is  taken  except  bread.  The  Indian  meal  (or  patent  com  flour  of 
the  millers)  boiled  with  milk  is  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and 
at  the  same  time  soothing  to  the  stomach. 

When  there  is  tenderness  we  must  have  recourse  to  more  active 
measvu-es,  in  the  way  of  local  depletion  and  counter-irritation. 
With  this  view  six  or  eight  leeches  may  be  applied  in  severe  cases 
to  the  scrotum  cordis,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  a  blister. 
In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much  congestion  about  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  in  which  the  stools  are  very  dark,  small  closes  of 
blue  pill  are  very  useful.  This  is  best  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing form  (F.  51),*  and  unless  the  bowels  act  freely,  a  draught 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  carbonate  should  be  given 
every  morning.  When  the  pain  and  tenderness  have  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  tongue  has  become  cleaner  and  the  pulse  more 
tranquil,  recourse  may  be  had  to  gentle  tonics ;  amongst  these  is 
the  infusion  of  calumba,  to  which  may  be  added  fifteen  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  when  the  bowels  are  torpid,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  rhubarb.  Care  will  for  a  long  time 
be  required  to  avoid  every  source  of  irritation  in  the  way  of  diet. 
When  the  patient  has  been  used  to  stimulants,  a  little  bitter  ale 
may  be  allowed  or  light  wine ;  about  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
brandy  in  three  parts  of  a  tumbler  of  water  is  often  recom- 
mended ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  is  not  gradually  increased.  We  should  not  neglect  to 
remind  our  patients  that  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin  in  the 
way  of  frequent  ablutions  and  moderate  friction,  is  as  essential 
to  a  healthy  condition  of  the  gastric  as  of  the  other  mucous 
membranes.  When  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  ulceration  the 
restriction  as  to  diet  must  be  still  more  rigid,  and  if  there  be 
inability  to  retain  nourishment  its  administration  should  not 
be  persisted  in,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  nutrient  enemata 
In  one  instance  which  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  author" 
a  lady  was  unable,  probably  from  this  cansr,  to  retain  the  least 
amount  ol  nourishment  in  the  stomach.  Mr.  Hetley  of  Norwood 
her  medical  attendant,  therefore,  wisely  desisted  from  °-ivin^ 
any  by  the  mouth,  and  sedulously  administered  beef-tea 
enemata;  in  tins  manner  life  was  sustained  without  her  taking 
anything  by  the  mouth,  beyond  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 

«  (51)  Ijt,  Pil.  Hydr.  gr.  lss.— lij. 
Kxt.  Conti,  gr.  xij. 
I'iant.  HI.  iij.,  sumat  j.  tcr  die. 
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water  in  the  twenty-four  hours  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
abortive  attempts  at  taking  food)  for  fifty  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  began  gradually  to 
subside,  and  a  little  nourishment  was  taken,  though  no  fteeal 
evacuation  was  passed  for  seventy-two  days.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  during  this  time  only  about  a  third  part  of  the 
enemata  returned  as  discoloured  water  :  but  that  after  the 
stomach  and  intestines  regained  their  proper  functions  the  whole 
amount  was  returned  but  little  altered,  thus  showing  that  the 
colon  is  capable  of  assuming  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  to 
a  limited  extent,  during  disease  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  small  intestines,  though  it  does  not  readily  perform 
the  same  office  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  produced  directly  by  inflammatory 
action,  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  organs  most  prone  to,  cancerous 
disease,  and  new  growth,  in  their  various  forms.  The  anatomical 
distinctions  of  these  belong  more  to  the  province  of  the  morbid 
anatomist,  since,  as  far  as  our  present  experience  leaches,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  species  of  malignant  disease  affects  but  little  the 
difference  in  the  symptoms;  though  there  may  be  a  very  great 
difference  according  to  the  part  of  the  organ  affected.  The  most 
sensitive  portions  of  the  stomach  are,  as  we  might  almost  have  an- 
ticipated, its  two  extremities  or  orifices.  These  ostia  for  ingress 
and  egress,  are  both  guarded  by  sphincters,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  preventing  regurgitation,  but,  also  of  opposing  the  pas- 
sage of  matters  which  are  unfit  to  be  transmitted  through  them. 
They  become,  when  orgauically  diseased,  sometimes  mechanically 
closed,  sometimes  exceedingly  irritable,  sometimes  permanently 
open ;  and,  when  there  is  excessive  irritability  or  sensitiveness, 
the  parts  of  the  canal  leading  to  them  are  easily  excited,  or 
become  very  susceptible  of  excitement  to  contraction,  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  offending  substances.  Tims,  when  the 
cardiac  of  the  stomach  is  the  seat  of  cancerous  disease,  we  have, 
in  the  earlier  stages,  great  pain  in  the  act  of  swallowing  at 
first  referred  commonly  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  left 
hypochondrium,  and  (which  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  painful 
sensation  connected  with  diseases  of  the  stomach)  to  the  space 
between  the  scapulas.  In  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  when  there  is  considerable  ulceration  or  excoriation,  there 
is  almost  an  inability  to  swallow,  so  much  so  that  the  patient 
often  refers  the  seat  of  this  obstruction  to  the  throat.  When 
the  pylorus  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  there  is  little  or  no  un- 
easiness in  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  but  after  some  time,  usually 
about  half  an  hour,  there  is  considerable  pam  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  feeling  of  great  distension,  followed  by  vomiting  ; 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  curvature  is  the  seat  ot  car- 
cinoma, we  have,  for  a  longtime,  scarce  any  symptoms  referriblc 
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to  the  stomach,  there  being  commonly  no,  sickness,  or,  pain  in 
taking  food. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  diagnosis 
of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  is  often  very  obscure.  When  we 
have  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  connected 
with  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  subsiding  after  the  food  has 
apparently  entered  the  stomach,  we  may,  in  the  absence  of  any 
assignable  cause,  suspect  malignant  disease  of  that  ostium  ; 
which  suspicion  will  be  confirmed  if  there  is  vomiting  of  mucus, 
coloured  with  a  coffee-ground-looking  substance  ;  and  if  added 
to  this  there  be  hardened  glands  in  any  part  of  the  body.  When 
again  there  is  pain  about  half  an  hour  after  taking  food,  fol- 
lowed by  sickness,  and  vomiting  of  coffee-ground  matter,  with 
general  emaciation,  and  pains  between  the  scapulae,  we  may 
suspect  similar  disease  of  the  pylorus  ;  aud  we  ought  carefully 
to  examine  the  epigastric  region,  where,  if  the  disease  exist,  we 
shall,  sooner  or  later,  detect  a  tumour  occupying  the  situation 
of  the  pylorus  ;  and  we  shall  also  often  find  enlarged  and 
scirrhous  glands  in  the  groins  or  axillae.  When  the  disease  is 
in  the  large  curvature  of  the  stomach,  there  will,  from  the 
absence  of  symptoms,  be  still  greater  obscurity,  the  first  sign 
being  often  a  tumour  in  that  situation,  and  we  shall  be  driven  "to 
form  our  diagnosis  mainly  by  a  method  of  exclusion  :  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  ahsence  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  any  other 
organ  in  that  situation. 

There  is  another  form  of  disease  of  the  stomach  which  has  been 
by  many  authors  included  amongst  the  malignant  aft'ectious  of 
that  organ,  namely,  the  so-called  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  which 
includes  every  variety  as  to  degree  of  malignancy  ;  the  simplest 
form  consists  in  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  areolar  tissues, 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular,  occasioned  probably  by  its 
being  thrown  into  more  continuous  action  by  the  irritability  of 
the  overlying  membranes,  which  induces  an  induration  aud 
thickening  which  may  be  compared  to  permanent  stricture  of 
the  urethra.  The  symptoms  of  this  stricture  of  the  pylorus 
differ  little  or  nothing  from  those  of  malignant  disease  in  the 
same  situation.  It  differs,  however,  in  this,  that  it  is  not  Gene- 
rally associated  with  malignant  disease  in  other  parts.  ^This 
growth  maybe,  no  doubt,  of  a  simply  fibrous  character,  though  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  nucleated  fibres  resembling  the 
recurrent  or  semi-malignant  growths  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  tumour:  in  other  cases,  again,  the  growth  is  of  a 
more  truly  malignant  character,  and  involves  neighbouring 
strictures;  and  sometimes  remote  parts  are  found  similarly 
affected.  J 

Obstruction  in  this  situation  is  often  (though  not  constantly} 
attended  by  great  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  and  with  pain  at 
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an  interval  of  from  half  an  Lour  to  two  or  three  hours  after  takino- 
food.  This  pain  extends  between  the  scapulae,  and  terminates 
with  a  copious  vomiting  of  yeasty  matter,  generally  containing 
vibriones  and  sarcinse.  When  the  disease  is  fully  established  it 
will  generally  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
tumour ;  though  the  presence  of  such  a  tumour  is  not  always 
conclusive,  since  a  growth  external  to  the  stomach  may  produce 
pressure  and  consequent  obstruction,  and  also  present  the  same 
sensation,  as  pyloric  disease,  to  the  hand  of  the  observer. 

The  causes  of  the  true  carcinomatous  disease  of  the  stomach 
are  no  doubt  the  various  irritations  wliich  would,  in  ordinary 
subjects,  produce  chronic  gastritis ;  but  in  these  in  whom  there 
exists  the  constitutional  liability  to  these  heterologous  forma- 
tions, such  causes  excite  them  in  this  particular  part.  They 
are  more  likely,  too,  to  occur  in  advanced  life  ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  powers  of  healthy  nutrition  begin  to  decline  :  thus 
they  most  frequently  occur  after  the  age  of  fifty  hi  men,  and 
after  the  cessation  of  menstruation  in  females.  The  stricture  of 
the  pylorus,  on  the  other  hand,  though  no  doubt  more  common 
in  elderly  persons,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  subjects,  but 
is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  between  twenty  and  thirty. 
It  is  probably  excited  by  the  presence  in  the  stomach  of  irri- 
tating matters,  whether  in  the  form  of  ingesta  or  its  own 
secretion  ;  e.  g.,  in  experiments  upon  rabbits  made  by  Dr.  Lewis 
with  antimony,  the  "  pylorus  was  frequently  so  thickened  and 
indurated  us  to  resemble  cartilage  under  the  knife."  The  gene- 
ral termination  of  these  diseases  is  from  inanition,  owing  to  the 
stomach  being  unable  either  to  receive  or  to  retain  nourishment; 
but  in  the  truly  carcinomatous  affections,  the  fatal  termination  by 
asthenia  is  accelerated  by  the  influence  of  the  malignant  infec- 
tion upon  the  whole  system.  Malignant  disease  of  the  stomach 
sometimes  ends  suddenly  by  perforation  and  consequent  extra- 
vasation into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  those  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  pylorus,  which  are  of  questionable  malignancy,  death  is 
caused  solely  by  inanition. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  can,  at  the  best,  be  only 
palliative  ;  much,  however,  maybe  done,  by  obviating  all  causes 
of  irritation,  towards  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  and 
prolonging  his  life  to  the  utmost.  In  the  first  place,  the  food 
which  is  taken  should  be  of  very  small  quantity,  and  of  the 
quality  least  likely  to  be  either  chemically  or  mechanically 
irritating  ;  and  in  the  earlier  cases  nearly  the  same  dietetic- 
rules  must  be  observed,  as  will  be  laid  down  when  treat- 
ing of  dyspepsia.  In  the  more  advanced  period  much 
suffering  will  often  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  may  obtain 
tolerable  nourishment,  if  he  be  restricted  entirely  to  a  diet  oi 
lime-water  and  milk,  with  a  little  stale  bread,  which  should  be 
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softened  in  the  liquid.  The  lime-water  may  be  mixed  with  the 
milk,  either  in  equal  parts,  or  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  and  the  mixture  may  be  taken 
either  warm  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  grateful  to  the  patient ; 
but  it  should  never  be  used  hot,  that  is  to  say  warmer  than  100° 
Far'.  The  patient  should  never  take  more  than  three  ounces  at  a 
time,  but  otherwise  there  need  be  little  restriction,  as  to  quantity, 
beyond  his  own  feelings  :  nearly  a  quart  of  milk  is  sometimes 
taken  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  When 
even  this  or  any  other  bland  nourishment  causes  much  pain  or 
sickness,  we  must  endeavour  still  further  to  spare  the  stomach 
by  helping  the  nutrition  of  the  body  by  enemata  of  animal 
broths.  As  regards  internal  remedies  we  cannot  do  much.  In 
the  less  advanced  stages  bismuth  in  small  doses  often  relieves 
the  pain  and  sickness  (the  form  either  of  pill  or  powder  is 
to  be  preferred)  ;  another  remedy,  which  often  allays  the  sick- 
ness, is  the  ext.  of  nux  vomica,  made  into  a  pill,  with  ext.  of 
conium  (P.  52).*  When  the  bowels  do  not  act,  which  is  often 
the  case,  we  must  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  stomach  by 
aperients  taken  by  the  mouth  (unless  it  be  the  addition  of  about 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  ext.  of  aloes  to  each  pill),  but  relieve  them 
by  aperient  enemata. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence, and  may  arise  from  various  causes. 

(1.)  It  may  proceed  from  ulceration,  caused  either  by  chronic 
gastritis  or  malignant  disease.  In  cases  of  ulceration  the 
haemorrhage  may  proceed  either  from  a  number  of  minute  vessels 
exposed  by  the  ulceration,  or  from  a  large  vessel  either  of  the 
stomach  or  some  other  viscus,  to  which  it  has  become  adherent ; 
or  from  a  considerable  extent  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
organ  which  has  become  to  such  a  degree  congested,  that  the 
capillaries  have  given  way.  This  congestion  is  generally  the 
eflect  of  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
through  the  portal  vein  arising  from  disease  in  the  heart,  lun°-s 
or  liver.  &  ' 

(2.)  It  may  arise  from  similar  congestion,  though  perhaps  of  a 
more  active  character,  arising  from  the  suppression  of  other  san- 
guineous discharges,  as  haemorrhoids  or  the  catamenia :  of  the 
latter  it  is  often  vicarious. 

(3.)  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  also  occur  from 
Changes  m  the  blood  itself  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cor- 
puscles, by  winch  the  hamiatosine  is  dissolved  in  the  serum  and 
in  this  condition  is  susceptible  of  transudation  without  anv' rup- 
ture of  the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

*  (52)  9,  Ext.  Nucis  vomica,  gr.  i. 
Ext.  Conii,  gr.  xli. 
Fiant.  HI.  vj.,  sumat  i.  ter  die. 
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It  is  important  to  bear  in  inind  the  probable  causes  of  gastric 
haemorrhage  as  a  guide  to  diagnosis.  The  diseases,  or  diseased 
conditions  which  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  are  haemoptysis  or 
haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  and  vomiting  of  blood,  which  has 
been  swallowed  from  any  other  source.  Ordinary  haemoptysis, 
when  there  is  considerable  cough,  and  the  blood  florid  and  not 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  mixed  as  it  generally  is  with  the 
mucous  expectoration  from  the  lungs,  cannot  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  gastric  haemorrhage  ;  but  when  the  blood  is  in  very 
large  quantities,  it  is  apt  to  be  swallowed,  and  thus  rendered 
black  in  the  stomach,  and  afterwards  vomited,  in  which  case  we 
shall  roally  have  hajmatemesis  or  vomiting  of  blood,  but  not 
gastric  haemorrhage  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  haemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach  is  abundant,  it  may  produce  irritation 
about  the  glottis,  and  some  of  it  passing  into  the  larynx  will 
excite  coughing.  Haemoptysis,  however,  is  generally  preceded 
by  dyspnoea  and  cough,  and  frequently  by  pain  referred  to  the 
sternum ;  whereas  haematemesis  is  generally  ushered  in_  by 
weight  and  pain  at  the  epigastrium  ;  and  as  the  haemorrhage  into 
the  stomach  generally  takes  place  some  time  before  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  blood  by  vomiting,  we  have  pallor  and  a  tendency 
to  fainting  preceding  ejection,  which,  though  they  may  attend 
or  follow  haemoptysis,  rarely  precede  it  by  any  considerable 
interval.  In  haematemesis  the  blood  is  commonly  expelled  in 
a  large  quantity  at  once,  after  which  the  discharge  ceases,  for  a 
time  at  least ;  whereas  at  the  close  of  profuse  htemoptysis,  blood 
almost  always  continues  to  be  coughed  up  in  small  quantities 
for  some  time.  Blood  may  also  be  swallowed  from  the  nares 
or  fauces,  especially  during  sleep,  and  being  vomited  after- 
wards, may  simulate  haematemesis ;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  parts  will  generally  detect  the  source  of  fallacy. 

An  inquiry  into  the  previous  symptoms  will  also  aid  us,  not 
only  in  forming  our  opinion  as  to  whether  the  haemorrhage  is 
reallv  ^astrie,  but  also  as  to  its  character,  if  it  be  such,  llius 
the  history  of  previous  chrouic  gastritis,  or  of  the  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  epigastrium  which  lias  been  stated  to  accompany 
ulceration  of  the  stomach,  may  suggest  the  belief  that  the 
bleeding  is  from  an  ulcer.  Of  the  causes  which  produce  me- 
chanical venous  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  some,  such  as  disease  of  the  heart,  may  produce  also 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  haemoptysis ;  but  in  such  cases 
he  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  and  we  have  the  signs  el  pulmora 
apoplexy,  nor  do  we  often  have  copious  haemoptysis  from  this 
cause.  Obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  from  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  is  a  very  common  cause  of  haematemesis,  which,  when 
t  very  refuse,  may  be  considered  as  a  salutary  rehel  under 
c  cumstau  es  ;  and  we  may  be  guided  in  our  diagnosis  by 
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the  previous  history  and  present  symptoms  of  that  disease. 
The  haematernesis  may  always  be  suspected  to  be  vicarious  of 
menstruation  when  it  occurs  in  young  females,  without  any 
other  lesion  which  may  account  for  it,  and  may  be  pretty  cer- 
tainly inferred  to  be  so  when  we  have  a  history  of  uterine  irregu- 
larity. 

The  prognosis  of  haernateinesis  must  depend  much  upon  its 
probable  cause.  When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
proceeds  from  ulceration,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  and  it 
is  so  in  the  highest  degree  if  that  ulceration  be  malignant. 
When  the  haemorrhage  is  from  mechanical  venous  congestion, 
the  prognosis  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  disease  which  pro- 
duces that  congestion;  and,  amongst  such  diseases,  if  we 
believe  the  case  before  us  to  be  one  of  cirrhosis,  although  there 
is  the  highest  probability  of  an  ultimate  fatal  termination,  yet 
with  respect  to  the  haernateinesis,  we  may  regard  it  in  a  great 
measure  as  conservative,  and  give  a  favourable  opinion  as  to 
the  more  immediate  consequences.  Haernateinesis  as  vicarious 
of  menstruation  need  occasion  no  immediate  apprehension 
beyond  that  of  the  possibility  of  it  arising  from  ulceration  or 
being  likely  to  lead  to  it. 

Connected  with  gastric  haemorrhage,  and  generally  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  is  the  passing  of  the  copious  dark  pitchy  stools, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  melaena,  consisting  of  blood 
partly  digested,  and  changed  by  its  passage  through  the  intes- 
tines ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  blood  which  is  poured  out 
into  the  stomach  is  not  vomited,  and  tbe  whole  of  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  this  form.  Melaena  may  also  arise  from  haemor- 
rhage taking  place  into  the  small  iutestines,  either  from  conges- 
tion near  the  stomach,  and  produced  by  nearly  the  same  causes 
as  gastric  haemorrhage,  or  into  the  ileum,  as"a  consequence  of 
ulceration  of  that  part  of  the  canal. 

The  treatment  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  must  be  regulated 
mainly  by  our  own  knowledge  of  its  cause.  When  it  is  of  an 
alarming  and  dangerous  character  from  malignant  disease,  and 
even  from  simple  ulceration— and  upon  the  latter  point  there 
must  always  be  some  uncertainty— we  may  have  recourse  to 
powerful  astringents,  of  which  the  gallic  acid  is  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  robed  upon  (F.  53).*    Turpentine  has  also  been 

*  (S3)  £  Acidl  Gallici,  gr.  iv.— v. 

Ext.  Gentian,  gr.  ii. — iv. 
Ft.  PH.  i.  vel.  IJ. ;  3i«  vel  4U  tluuq.:  hora  sumend. 
Or,  it  may  be  given  in  solution,  thus— 
IjL  Acid.  Gallici,  gr.  v. 
Acid.  Acctici  dil.  3  ss. 
Syr.  Aurant,  3ss. 
Aq.  purse,  3  x.  Misce. 
Ft.  Huust. 
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much  recommended  :  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minims  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener.  Iu 
cases  of  haemorrhage  from  congestion,  the  hasty  use  of  astrin- 
gents is  not  only  useless,  but  mischievous  ;  we  must,  in  such 
cases,  first  endeavour  to  remove  the  accumulated  blood  from 
the  intestines,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the  attempt  which 
nature  is  making  to  relieve  the  portal  congestion  ;  for  this 
purpose  purgatives  may  be  employed :  indeed,  in  cases  of 
hsematemesis  and  melsana  of  this  character  (and  they  include 
a  very  large  proportion,  especially  amongst  the  intemperate), 
we  can  do  nothing  by  any  other  means  until  the  bowels  have 
been  well  cleared  out.  For  this  purpose  we  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  give  a  moderate  dose  of  colocynth  and  calomel,  and 
aid  its  operation  by  a  terebinthinate  enema ;  after  these  have 
operated  freely,  a  steady  action  must  be  kept  upon  the  bowels 
by  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid  (F.  54),*  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  alum ;  cold  drinks  should  be  used,  and 
soft  and  light  nourishment  must  be  employed,  and  taken  cold. 
We  must  remember  also,  in  the  majority  of  such  cases,  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  those  who  have  used  stimulants  largely  ; 
therefore,  when  there  is  much  exhaustion,  we  must  allow  wine 
or  brandy  ;  port  wine  is  generally  to  be  preferred.  The  cases 
which  occur  in  connection  with  suppressed  menstruation  will 
be  best  treated  by  aloetic  purgatives  and  iron  (F.  55),t  or  after 
the  bowels  bave  been  well  relieved,  the  tinct.  ferri.  sesqui  chlor. 
may  be  employed  in  doses  of  about  fifteen  minims. 

The  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  arising  from  disorgani- 
zation of  the  blood  corpuscles,  commonly  occurs  in  connection 
with  purpura,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

As  a  consequence  sometimes  of  chronic  gastritis,  but  often  to 
all  appearance  independently  of  it  or  of  any  structural  disease  of 
the  stomach,  we  meet  with  the  troublesome  train  of  symptoms 
known  by  the  term  dyspepsia.  Now,  although  digestion  is  a 
complicated  process,  it  is  in  reality  not  so  mysterious  a  one  as 
used  to  be  supposed  before  it  was  elucidated  by  the  labours  of 


*  (54)  R  Mag.  Sulph.  3  i.— ii. 

Acid.  Sulph.  dil.  u\.  x. 
Aluminis,  gr.  x. 
Syrnpi  Papav.  3  ss. 
Infos.  Rosa?  co.  j  xiss.  Misce. 
Ft.  Ilaust.  -Jtis  boris  sumend. 

f  (55)  R  Ferri  Sulphat,  gr.  iv. 

Extracti  Aloes,  gr.  Iv.— vj. 
Saponis  mollis,  gr.  iv. 
01.  Mentb.  pip.  n\J.  Mlsce. 
Ft.  PH.  iv.,  sumatj  4ter  quotid. 
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organic  chemists,  amongst  whom  in  this  country  we  are  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 

When  the  stomach  is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  passive  conges- 
tion, by  disease  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  liver,  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice  is  diminished,  aud  the  stomach  can  digesfrless  food, 
and  requires  longer  intervals  of  rest.  If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, indigestible  or  too  much  food  be  taken,  some  of  it  remains 
undigested  in  the  stomach,  and  may  irritate  or  inflame  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  action  of  mercury,  of  diuretics,  or  any 
stimulating  medicines,  should  be  carefully  watched. 
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xvni. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia  (in  other  words,  difficult,  or  painful,  digestion)  is  a 
somewhat  vague  term,  used  to  express  the  multifarious  and 
often  distressing  symptoms  produced  by  a  defective  per- 
formance of  that  function. 

These  symptoms  are  so  variable,  and  so  uncertain  in  their 
combinations,  that  the  more  prominent  ones  appear  each  to 
require  a  separate  notice. 

Anorexia,  or  loss  of  appetite,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  as  obscure  as  is  that  of 
the  appetite  itself,  winch  has  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation 
amongst  physiologists.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  hunger,  it  no  doubt  arises  primarily  from  a  want,  in  the 
system,  of  those  materials  which  are  necessary  to  repair  the 
waste,  or  rather  consumption,  that  attends  every  operation  in 
the  living  body.  These  materials  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes — the  mtiogenized  substances,  for  the  supply  of  the 
consumption  of  alBumen  and  fibrine  resulting  from  the  waste  of 
tissues — and  the  non-nitrogenized,  which  supply  the  materials 
for  the  combustion  of  carbon  by  union  with  the  oxygen,  by 
which  combustion  the  animal  heat  is  maintained.  When  the 
aliments  that  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach  have  been  dis- 
solved and  distributed  throughout  the  system,  there  will,  before 
they  are  entirely  consumed,  arise  the  feeling  of  hunger,  if  the 
stomach  be  empty,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  healthy.  We 
have  used  the  term  "  dissolved"  advisedly,  since,  as  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  has  well  remarked,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chemical 
transubstantiation  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous  substances  cannot  be  supplied 
without  an  injection  of  such  substances  ready  made  in  our  food : 
neither  can  the  stomach  from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which 
exist  everywhere  around  us,  so  put  together  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  as  to  form  fatty  matters,  starch,  and  sugar— the 
non-nitrogenized  alimentary  substances.  All  that  the  digestive 
apparatus  has  to  do,  in  the  animal,  is  to  dissolve  them  together 
with  the  requisite  earthy  and  saline  matters,  that  they  may  be 
sent  through  the  lacteals,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  blood- 
vessels, to  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  , 

It  is  probable,  however,  as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Handheld  Jones, 
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that  the  solution  of  proteine  compounds  is  not  completed  in  the 
stomach,  but  goes  on  throughout  a  large  extent  of  the  small 
intestines. 

Now,  as  the  non-nitrogenized  substances  are  intended  mainly 
for  the  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to  support  the  erema- 
kausis  by  which  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  being  continually 
formed  and  exhaled  by  the  lungs ;  it  must  follow  that  when 
this  process  is  greatly  impeded, — as,  for  instance,  when  the  pul- 
monary circulation  is  obstructed,  by  disease  of  the  mitral 
valve,  or  old  capillary  bronchitis,  or  when  there  is  general 
venous  congestion  from  feeble  circulation, — we  have  loss  of 
appetite.  And  the  same  thing  occurs  in  respect  to  the  nitro- 
genized  substances  when  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  capillary 
circulation,  and  consequent  suspension  of  the  vital  functions,  in 
fevers.  Whatever,  therefore,  materially  embarrasses  either  the 
pulmonic,  or  systemic,  circulation,  will  destroy  the  appetite. 
For  similar  reasons,  if  the  different  excretory  organs,  especially 
the  skin  and  the  kidneys,  be  disordered,  the  same  result  will 
ensue  :  or  if  there  be  not  loss  of  appetite,  there  will  be  delayed 
solution  and  absorption,  and  consequently,  pain  from  distension, 
when  the  first  stage  of  digestion  has  been  completed. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  impaired  appetite,  we  may 
also  have  lesion  of  innervation.  The  nervous  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  stomach,  or,  which  is  more  common, 
the  brain  itself,  may  be  so  disordered  in  its  action  that  it  does 
not  correctly  indicate  the  impression  which  it  should  receive 
through  these  nerves  ;  and  therefore,  there  may  he  loss  of  inclina- 
tion for  food,  and  even  aversion  to  it,  from  slight  cerebral 
disturbance  ;  and  it  is  an  old  remark  that  mental  emotion,  as 
grief  or  anxiety,  immediately  destroys  the  appetite.  On  the 
other  hand,  irritation  at  the  roots  of  "the  nerves  communicating 
with  the  stomach,  will  often  excite  a  craving  or  a  ravenous 
hunger,  and  this  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  disease  of  the 
brain.  Excessive  appetite  may  also  exist  when  the  stomach 
is  able  to  digest  well,  and  the  chyle  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals, 
but  its  progress  arrested  by  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duct,  or  in  the  course  of  the  lacteals! 

Nausea  and  vomiting  arc  very  common  and  very  troublesome 
symptoms  in  dyspepsia.  These  may  occur  at  various  intervals 
after  the  takfilgTJTT'ood,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  sudden 
vomiting  or  rejection  of  the  food  without  any  previous  nausea  • 
in  other  eases,  again,  there  is  continual  nausea  without  vomit- 
ing, and  this  may  be  almost  incessant,  even  though  little  or  no 
food  be  taken.  Sometimes  there  is  continual  nausea  and 
retelling,  mucus,  and  afterwards  yellow  bile  being  expelled  by 
the  excessive  action  of  the  stomach,  and  duodenum  This 
vomiting  is  generally  connected  with  a  morbid  irritability  the 
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cause  of  which  is  very  obscure  :  setting  aside  structural  disease 
of  the  organ  itself,  it  sometimes  arises  from  hyperaiuiia  of  the 
stomach  from  obstructed  circulation  through  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
liver.  It  is  also  in  some  instances  the  effect  of  a  lesion  of  inner- 
vation produced  by  slight  cerebral  disturbance;  and  in  some 
cases,  again,  we  are  unable  to  assign  auy  antecedent  cause 
for  this  coudition,  and  are  obliged  to  regard  it  as  primary 
affection. 

Flatulence  with  eructation,  or  belching,  is  another  conse- 
quence, and  a  most  unpleasant  one,  of  impaired  digestion :  in 
many  instances  it  is  produced  by  the  evolution  of  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentation  in  the  stomach  of  the  food  which,  by 
being  detained  there,  undergoes  mucli  the  same  changes  which 
a  similar  mass  of  organic  matters  would  do  if  placed  in  a  bag, 
and  kept  moist,  at  the  same  temperature.  Somejimes,  however, 
this  gas  appears  to  be  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself,  for  some 
persons  suffer  from  it  when  that  organ  is  empty,  and  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  troubled  by  it  when  a  meal  is  delayed 
beyond  the  accustomed  hour.  When  the  eructations  are  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  they 
will  often  be  most  offensive,  even  to  the  patient  himself,  some- 
times suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  rotten  eggs  or  foul  drains, 
from  the  amount  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  evolved.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  gas  often  brings  with  it  fluid,  or  a  portion  of  the  solid 
matters  in  the  stomach,  as  though  the  patient  were  ruminating. 
These  matters  which  are  thus  belched  up  are  often  intensely 
acid,  partly  so  from  the  acetic  acid  generated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion, partly  perhaps  by  the  irritated  stomach  secreting  more  than 
a  usual  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pain,  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  stomach,  is  a  frequent 
though  not  cojistaMJSymptoni  of  indigestion.  A  common  form 
in  which  it  often  presents! tself  is  that  popularly  known  as  car- 
dialgia,  or  heart-burn.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  is  a  more 
severe  and  violent  pain  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  which  has  been 
termed  by  nosologists  gastrodynia,  and,  popularly,  cramp  in  the 
stomach. 

The  heart-burn  is  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  generally  towards  the  left  side,  often  attended  with 
eructation  of  acid  matter.  When  it  occurs,  as  it  frequently 
does,  soon  after  meals,  it  is  probably  the  result  of  acid,  either 
acetic  or  lactic,  produced  by  fermentation;  but  sometimes  it 
occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  the  uneasy  feeling  is 
often  relieved  by  taking  food ;  this,  in  all  probability,  depends 
upon  an  excessive  acrimony  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Sometimes,  again,  there  is  pain  in  the  stomach  immediately 
after  taking  food,  which  continues  until  it  is  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing.   This  in  the  majority  of  cases  arises  from  chronic  inllam- 
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ination  of  the  stomach,  or  undue  irritability  about  the  pylorus 
or  duodenum,  generally  of  a  subacute  inflammatory  character. 
In  some  instances,  however,  there  is  continued  increasing  un- 
easiness, until  at  last  vomiting  takes  place  without  any  apparent 
irritability,  but  rather  from  a  loss  of  tone  of  the  stomach  com- 
bined with  the  arrest  of  the  natural  changes  of  the  food,  the 
iugesta  consequently  remaining  nearly  unchanged,  except  by 
fermentation,  until  expelled  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  These  cases  are  most  fre- 
quent in  females. 

A  very  frequent  complaint,  but  one  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  noticed  by  authors,  is  of  pain  coming  on  about 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  a  meal ;  "the~pain  is  of  a 
dull  aching  character,  often  extending  through  between  the 
seapuke,  and  accompanied  with  a  very  uneasy  feeling  of  dis- 
tension, and  sometimes  flatulent  eyuctajtion.  The  tongue  iu  this 
case  is  generally  clean,  though  it  may  be  "indented  at  the  sides 
by  the  teeth ;  the  appetite  is  not  generally  much  impaired,  the 
patient  sometimes  saying  that  he  could  eat  if  he  were  not  afraid 
of  the  subsequent  pain.  The  uneasiness  in  this  case  appears  to 
depend  upon  delay  of  the  food  in  the  stomach,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  want  of  the  proper  solvent ;  and  it  may  be  also  from  a  want 
of  nervous  power. 

In  other  instances  the  pain  does  not  begin  till. two  or  three 
hours  after  a  meal ;  but  continues  for  several  hour's.  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  was  of  opinion  that  the  cause  of  this  pain  was  excessive 
irritability  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  duodenum.  Dr. 
Watson,  however,  holds,  and  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  seat 
of  the  pain  cannot  be  so  near  the  stomach  as  the  duodenum  ; 
since,  in  that  case,  it  would  commence  earlier,  and  believes  it  to 
arise  from  excessive  secretion  of  acid  in  the  small  intestines.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  transit  through  the 
small  intestines,  especially  of  all  matters  not  absorbed  by  the 
laeteals,  is  extremely  rapid. 

Pain  again  attacks  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  some  in- 
stances m  violent  paroxysms,  accompanied  with  great  flatulent 
distension.  This  form  of  pain,  to  which  the  term  gastrodynia 
has  been  applied,  is  most  common  in  hysterical  females,  often 
shooting  between  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  extending  over 
the  whole  abdomen  ;  it  may,  however,  occur  in  all  subiects 
especially  those  whose  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated  In  such 
cases  it  is  produced  in  all  probability  rather  in  the  colon  than 
m  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  again,  we  have  spasv\  of  the 
SA0™'  118  ■ i*  18  termed,  perhaps  correctly,  in  persons  of  a  goutv 
^thesis  ;  this  so-called  spasm  is  no  doubt  in  many  instances 
nothing  less  than  mrarapnt  gouty  inflammation,  which,  if  it  be 
not  arrested,  may  speedily  prove  fatal 
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Pyrosis,  or  water-brash,  is  another  troublesome  concomitant 
of  dyspepsia,  though  it  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  without  any 
derangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  It  consists  of  pain  ami 
contraction  across  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  generally  reaching 
through  between  the  shoulders,  and  increased  by  raising  the 
body  to  a  perfectly  erect  attitude.  This  pain  generally  comes 
on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  after  it  has  lasted  some 
time  there  is  an  eructation  of  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  is  often 
brought  up  in  very  great  quantities.  There  is  generally  much 
derangement  of  the  digestion  in  pyrosis,  which  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  diluting 
the  natural  gastric  juice,  and  rendering  it  no  longer  a  fit  solvent 
for  the  food.  The  cause  of  the  pain  is  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  produced  by  distension  from  hypersBmia, 
which  is  eventually  relieved  by  the  exhalation,  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  this  excessive  secretion.  Sometimes  the  secretion 
takes  place  in  great  quantity,  just  as  the  patient  is  about  to 
commence  a  meal.  In  one  instance  an  ejderly  gentleman  was 
unable  to  commence  his  dinner  till  he  rejected  a  large  quantity 
of  this  fluid.  Pyrosis  may  be  symptomatic  of  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach ;  it  may  also  be  produced  by  pressure  from 
neighbouring  viscera;  and  water-brash,  with  severe  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  disorder  to  which  the  curriers, 
who  in  their  work  are  exposed  to  great  pressure  on  the  epigas- 
trium, are  exceedingly  liable. 

Constipation,  or  rather  costiveness,  is  at  once  a  frequent  con- 
comitant, and  cause,  of  dyspepsia  :  in  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
the  liver  may  be  at  fault,  and  the  diminished  flow  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum  may  be  one  cause  of  languid  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestines,  which  may  also  delay  the  contents  of  the 
canal  above,  and  thereby  disturb  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

Besides  these  disorders,  directly  referable  to  the  digestive 
organs,  there  are  others  which  more  affect  distant  parts.  There 
is  "almost  always,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  loss  of  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind,  the  muscles  wasting,  and  becoming 
flabby  from'  defective"  power  of  repair,  and  the  brain  losing  its 
wonted  energy,  from  a  want  of  its  accustomed  supply  ol 
healthy  blood;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  tonicity 
of  the  system  is  impaired,  there  is  an  excess  of  excitability, 
though  the  functions  of  the  nervous  matter  may  not  be  so 
steadily  and  uniformly  performed.  Accordingly  there  are  fre- 
quently irritability  of  temper,  great  restlessness,  and  no  steadiness 
of  purpose  ;  or  there  may  be  that  lamentable  condition  approach- 
ing almost  to  insanity,  commonly  known  as  hypochondriasis, 
in  which  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  incessant  despondency 
respecting  either  his  health  or  his  affairs;  or  it  may  be  abou 
his  family,  or  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  country:  but 
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whatever  be  the  object  of  his  interest,  it  is  also  that  of  his  most 
unfounded  apprehensions — the  metus  ex  causis  rum  aiquis  of 
Culleu.  The  nerves  of  sensation  are  also  easily  excited,  and  we 
often  meet  with  pains  m  the  thorax,  or  across  the  epigastrium. 
Headache  is  also  a  common  symptom,  as  are  also  vertigo  and 
confusion  of  sight.  The  tongue  is  generally  coated,  the  bowels 
irregular,  and  flatulence  is  commonly  a  troublesome  symptom. 
The  pulse  is  often  irregular  or  even  intermittent,  and  frequently 
there  is  palpitation.  These  symptoms,  together  with  the  pain 
in  the  left. side  of  the  chest,  excite  great  apprehension  of  disease 
of  the  heart. 

As  dyspepsia  consists  essentially  of  defective  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  parts  immediately  connected 
with  it,  it  may  be  induced  by  structural  diseases  of  these  parts, 
and  therefore  the  diagnosis  between  such  diseases  and  simple 
d^nepsia  must  depend  upon  the  presence" or  absence  of  the 
signs  of  the  structural  changes  alluded  to.  Besides  this,  it 
closely  resembles  subacute  gastritis  in  many  of  its  symptoms  ; 
but  from  this  IF  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pain  when  it  occurs 
not  coming  on  immediately  upon  taking  food,  hut  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  minutes  or  more. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  very  various.  A  common  one  is 
anxiety,  or,  great  mental  occupation,  with,  little  exercise,  and 
sedentary  habits,  especially  if  the  latter  be  attended  by  confine- 
ment in  close  rooms  or  offices.  Indulging  too  freely  at  table,— 
eating  too  quickly,— and  resinning  active  "occupation  of  body' or 
mmd  too  soon  after  a  full  meal,— allowing  too  short  as  well  as  too 
long  an  interval  to  elapse  between  meals— an  imperfect  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  for  the  connection  between 
the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin,  of  which  the  latter  is  but 
a  continuation,  is  so  close,  that  the  former  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  continue  in  healthy  action  unless  the  latter  be  so 
likewise— an  injudicious  selection  of  articles  of  diet,  both  as 
regards  their  chemical  and  physical  properties. 

In  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  the  first  object  must  be  to 
obviate,  if  possible,  the  circumstances  or  conditions  which  have 
induced  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  digestion-  and 
secondarily  to  palliate  or  couuteract  the  ill  effects  and  incon- 
veniences arising  from  this  disturbance. 

Now,  the  first  principle  in  the  management  of  disease  of  all 
kinds  is  to  give  as  much  rest  as  possible  to  any  UTitatedTrnflamed 
or  feeble,  organ ;  and  this  applies  to  the  stomach  as  much  at 
least,  as  to  any  other. 

The  first  rule  then  must  be  to  insure  the  stomach  not  having 
too  much  food  put  into  it  at  a  meal.  Dr.  Abcrcrombio  well  re- 
marked that  we  arc  apt  to  err  quite  as  much  in  the  quantity  as 
in  the  quality  of  our  food,  or  even  more.    Another  important 
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one  is  to  give  time  for  the  stomach  to  rest  after  digesting  a 
meal.  In  general,  from  four  to  six  hours  should  intervene 
between  one  meal  and  another.  When  a  person  in  good  health 
has  taken  a  hearty  though  moderate  meal,  including  animal 
food,  he  can  well  go  on  for  six  hours  or  more,  and  even  though 
actively  engaged,  he  will  hardly  be  ready  for  another  within 
that  time.  When,  indeed,  the  food  has  been  of  a  light  simple 
kind,  bread,  or  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  butter  with  tea,  or 
coffee,  the  stomach  will  have  sooner  emptied  itself,  and  be  sooner 
ready  for  the  reception  of  more  food ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  rule  of  six  hours,  which  allowed  from  four  to  five  for 
digestion,  and  one  for  rest  for  the  stomach,  was  a  very  fair  one  for 
the  interval  after  a  full  meal :  but  with  feeble  persons,  and  after 
a  meal  of  soluble  food,  the  stomach  would  be  empty,  and  after 
a  time  exhaustion  will  succeed  much  within  this  period.  For 
persons  who  take  veryhght  and  verj^iubk-food,  four  hours  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  Interval.  Nolmng,  however,  can  "Be- more 
obviously  absurd  than,  putting  one  meal  into  the  stomach,  before 
the  former  one  can  have  been  converted  into  chyme,  and  have 
passed  the  pylorus  ;  and  thereby  requiring  the  stomach  to  supply 
gastric  juice  for  substances  in  different  stages  of  solution.  For 
similar  reasons  a  variety  in  the  articles  of  food  must  be  bad,  and 
also,  because  the  use  of  several  dishes  affords  a  series  of  fresh 
stimuli  to  the  appetite  and  induces  the  taking  too  much.  Per- 
sons who  are  politely  said  "  to  be  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,"  are  almost  always  dysjieptic. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  lay  down  particular  directions  for 
the  diet  of  persons  in  health  ;  still  more  so  for  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  dyspepsia,  since  some  persons  are  made  exceedingly 
ill  by  articles  of  food  which  are  for  the  generality  of  people 
wholGSome,  and  others  can  best  use  those  which  are  to  most 
persons  the  reverse.  Thus,  oneiady  could  never,  without  under- 
going the  greatest  inconvenience,  eat  any  of  the  rhomboidal 
fishes,  and  another  of  apparently  very  irritable  stomach  could 
live  comfortably  upon  salmon. 

When  the  dyspepsia  is  dependent  upon  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  butcher's  meat 
should  be  abstained  from,  and  that  the  diet  should' consist  of  a 
little  white  meat,  as  chicken,  or  white-fleshed  fish,  and  farina- 
ceous food;  and  where  the  irritability  is  great, "of  the  latter 
entirely,  with  the  addition  of  milk,  which,  however,  does  not 
suit  all  stomachs.  . 

Of  butcher's  meat  mutton  is  the  most  readily  digested,  and 
furnishes  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  nourishment  in  the 
least  bulk.  Bread  again,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  true 
pabulum  vitse,  as  it  contains  all  the  materials,  both  non-mtro- 
genized  aud  nitrogcnized,  required  for  nutrition ;  but  in  an 
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undissolved  state,  and  therefore  requiring  the  trituration  of 
mastication  and  the  addition  of  some  solvent  in  the  way  of 
drink,  so  that  bread  is  the  normal  solid  nourishment.  Milk,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  the  same  materials  ready  dissolved,  so 
that  it  is  the  normal  liquid  nourishment,  and  is  that  provided 
by  nature  for  infants,  who  take  no  additional  liquid  for  a  solvent. 
Bread,  therefore,  is  the  substance  which  of  all  others  is  best 
suited  for  weak  digestive  powers ;  but  if  it  remain  too  long  in 
the  stomach  it  is  prone  to  fermentation,  whereby  acids  are 
generated  aud  gases  evolved.  Animal  food,  which  should  con- 
sist of  well-roasted  or  boiled  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish,  is  perhaps  as 
readily  chymified  as  any ;  but  there  certainly  appears  to  be 
required  a  certain  amount  of  activity  in  the  powers  of  life,  and 
free  action  'of  the  excretory  organs,  especially  the  skin,  that 
meat"may  be  well  digested  :  this  is  only  compatible  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  as  otherwise  the 
tongue  becomes  loaded,  the  breath  offensive,  the  urine  foul 
from  urates,  and  if  there  be  not  headache  or  sickness,  the  appe- 
tite fails,  and  offensive  eructations  take  place ;  the  mixed  diet 
is,  therefore,  most  suitable  for  the  generality  even  of  dyspeptic 
persons,  provided  there  are  not  many  ingredients  in  the  mix- 
ture. Vegetables  again,  such  as  potatoes  and  green  vegetables, 
are  liable  to  acetic  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
cause  acidity  and  flatulence,  when  not  taken  in  very  great 
moderation  by  dyspeptic  persons  ;  but  when  omitted  altogether, 
a  state  akin  to  purpura  is  induced,  in  which  the  stomach,  with 
other  organs,  eventually  suffers  from  the  diseased  state  of  the 
blood.  It  appears,  then,  that  though  a  person  could  live  better 
upon  bread  than  upon  any  .one  single  article  of  food,  a  mixed 
diet  is,  in  general,  to  be  preferred,  provided  that  the  mixture  be 
not  too  comprex. 

In  all  articles  of  diet  the  physical  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  therefore  those  which  are  soft  aud  in  a  state  ready 
for  solution  are  the  most  eligible  for  weak  stomachs  ;  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  rendered  hard  by  artificial  processes, 
as  preserved  and  pickled  meats,  ham,  &c,  are  to  be  shunned! 
Meat  is  as  digestible  roasted,  as  dTessed  in  any  other  wav, 
perhaps  more  so,  as  boiling  produces  a  Jmrdness  on  the  outside 
which  may  be  irritating  to  dyspeptic  stomacFs,  particularly  when 
the  affection  is  dependent  upon  subacute  gastritis. 

As  regards  liquids,  it  is  probable  that  most  dyspeptic  persons 
take  too  much  of  fermented  drinks,  aud  the  majority  of  .such 
should  abstain  as  much  as  possible  ;  though  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  moderate  use  of  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  acts  as  tTwhole- 
some  stimulus' to  the  feeble  stomach.  As  Dr.  Watson  well 
remarks,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  upon  this 
subject,  but  that  liquid  should  be  selected  which  causes  the 
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least  heat  and  irritation.  Where  there  is  a  tongue  with  red 
edges,  most  alcoholic  drinks  will  have  this  effect,  and  then  it  is 
better  to  abstain  altogether. 

Next  to  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits,  there  are  few 
things  in  regard  to  which  people  make  so  free  with  their 
stomachs  as  in  the  matter  of  tea  and  coffee;  that  they  are 
most  grateful  nervine  stimulants  cannot  be  doubted,  and  also 
that  they  are  of  great  service  by  obviating  the  use  of  more  per- 
nicious beverages  ;  but  the  large  quantities  which  some  persons 
take  must,  by  diluting  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  impede  the 
process  of  digestion  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Those  who  are  liable 
to  painful  distensions  of  the  stomach  after  meals,  have  them 
much  aggravated  by  tea  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The 
proper  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  taken  can  hardly  be  defined  by 
any  certain  rule  ;  but  for  most  persons  about  three  pints  in  the 
day  are  necessary,  and  more  than  that  is  injurious.  As  regards 
liquid,  or  dissolved  nourishment,  it  is  not  best  suited  for  most 
dyspeptic  subjects  :  but  on  this  point  we  must  be  guided  mainly 
by  experience  in  each  individual  case ;  and  some  very  irritable 
stomachs  are  offended  by  any  solid  food.  When  this  is  the 
case,  lime  wafer  and  milk  in  proportions  varying  from  equal 
parts  67  eacTTto  two  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former,  will  often 
be  found  soothing,  and  at  the  same  time  nutritious. 

In  the  selection  of  medicines  as  well  as  of  dietetic  re- 
medies we  must  be  guided,  in  great  measure,  by  the  symptoms 
which  are  most  prominent  among  those  which  we  have  already 
described. 

In  the  sickness  of  dyspepsia  we  find  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  effect  of  remedies.  "In  many  eases  carbonic  acid,  cither  in 
the  form  of  effervescing  draughts  or  soda-water7"have  a  very 
marked  effect ;  in  olhcrs,  the  mineral  acids,  especially  the  sul- 
phuric, in  infusion  of  green  mint.  But  in  a  still  greater  number 
oT  cases,  the  alkalis,  as  liquor  potassse,  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
are  more  effectual,  particularly  the  combination  of  the  latter, 
in  a  draught,  with  three  or  four  minims  of  the  dilute  hydrqej; 
aide  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Creosote  is  a  doubtful  remedy, 
and  is  nauseous  to  swallow,  and  still  more  nauseous  to  vomit  up 
again.  A  very  efficacious  remedy  is  strychnia  (F.  56),*  in  doses 
of  from  a  32nd  to  a  24th  part  of  a  grain.  BjsmuJ.h  is  often  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  sickness:  to  this  remedy,  however,  we  shall 
again  revert. 

What  is,  however,  of  most  importance,  is  a  careful  restriction 
of  the  quantity  put  into  the  stomach,  and  more  particularly  the 

*  (56)  9,  StrycbnitB,  gr.  J-^. 
Acid.  Aoet.  dil.  5  '}■ 
Aq.  distillnt.  5  iv.  Wisce. 
Sumat  cocb  j.  unipl.  4tSa  lioris. 
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avoidance  of  taking  food  too  frequently.  Where  the  irritability 
is  great,  a  good  plan  is  to  limit.the  patient  to  a  large_coffee--cup 
of  milk,  and  lime  water  about  every  three  hours  ;  and  when  the 
irritability  diminishes;  to  allow  a  small  quantity  of  meat  (roast 
mutton,  or  a  chop)  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  bowels 
should  also  be  kept  open  by  an  aloetic  pill.  Dr.  Watson  relates 
a  case  of  chronic  vomiting  successfully  treated  in  this  manner  ; 
and  a  similar  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  was  as  speedily  relieved 
by  a  careful,  though  not  so  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  and 
the  use  of  the  aloetic  pill  thrice  a  day,  with  the  addition  of  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  extract  of  nux  vomica.  The  Loss  of  appe- 
tite, when  the  tongue  is  foul,  will  first  require  the  clearance  of 
the  intestinal  canal  by  a  dose  or  two  of  rhubarb  and  blue  pill, 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  gentle  aperient  draught.  If,  how- 
ever, the  bowels  are  irritable,  a  combination  of  rhubarb  with  an 
opiate  is  preferable  (F.  57)  ;*  after  this,  the  diet  should  for  a 
time  be  of  the  simplest  and  least  irritating  kind,  and  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  solicit  it  by  highly-seasoned  dishes  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  may  more  frequently  starve  persons  to  an  appetite 
by  a  very  sparing  diet.  Where  there  is  simply  defect  of  appe- 
tite, the  bitter  tonics,  with  the  addition  of  the  mineral  acids ; 
or,  when  the  bowels  are  rather  torpid,  one  of  these  bitters  with 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  may  be  administered  :  but  what 
is  far  better  when  attainable,  is  a  good  walk  or  ride  in  the  open 
country,  with  occasional  relaxation  of  mind,  and  change  of  air 
and  scene. 

Flatulence,  again,  is  another  symptom  requiring  careful  diet, 
as  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  errors  in  this  respect,  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality.  When  the  flatulence  is  attended 
by  the  "  rotten-egg  "  eructation,  there  is  probably  undigested 
animal  matter  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  and  as  long  as  this 
occurs  the  diet  should  consist  of  light  farinaceous  substances. 
Flatulent  eructations  and  distensions  will,  however,  sometimes 
occur  spontaneously,  or  when,  with  a  weak  stomach,  the  interval 
between  meals  has  been  unusually  long.  When  this  is  the  case, 
a  careful  regulation  of  the  times  of  taking  food  is  necessary! 
This  flatulence  is  often  speedily  removed  by  some  aromatic 
water,  as  peppermint  or  dill,  or  a  few  grains  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, with  about  half  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  cardomiuns  m 
water  :  that  which  follows  meals  will  generally  be  best  obviated 
by  swallowing,  about  half  an  hour  before  each  meal,  a  pill  com- 
posed of  two  grains  of  extract  of  rhubarb,  with  four  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth. 

*  (57)  Ijt  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  xv. 

Pulv.  Cretse  co.  cam  Opio,  gr.  x. 
Aq.  Menth.  pip.  3  x.  Misce. 
Ft,  Kauat. 
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The  pain  in  the  stomach  which  precedesmeals,  and  is  some- 
times relieved  by  taking  food,  is  often  removed  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  calcined  magnesia  :  but  that  which  immediately  follows 
taking  food  is  less  tractable,  as  it  commonly  depends  either 
upon  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  organic 
disease  of  the  stomach,  and  must  be  combated  by  the  means 
best  adapted  for  those  affections.  Small  doses  of  the  nitrate  of, 
bismuth,  either  in  pill  or  in  combination  with  hydrocyanic  acid' 
will,  however,  often  palliate  it,  as  will  also  the  nitrate  or  oxide 
of  silver,  iu  doses  of  about  one-third  of  a  grain. 

The  pain,  again,  which  follows  at  a  sjiortjntervaj  after  taking 
food,  and  is  often  unattended  by  any  other  manifest  gastric 
derangement,  the  tongue  being  generally  clean,  is  best  relieved 
by  the  nitrate  of  Bismuth,  taken  about  a  guajlcxof  an  hour 
before  meal  times!  It  may  be  taken  either  in  the  form  of  pill 
■with  the  extract  of  rhubarb,  or  suspended  with  mucilage 
in  a  draught,  and  a  few  minims  of  dilute  hydrocyauic  acid 
may  be  added.  That  which  follows  taking  food,  at  a  longer 
interval,  will  often  be  prevented,  wllen  it  does  not  depend  upon 
any  organic  cause,  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkali  about 
an  hour  after  a  meal ;  and  of  these  a  fixed  alkali,  in  the  form  of 
liquor  potasses,  or  liq.  calcis.  is  the  most  effective,  perhaps  from 
its  not  causing  the  evolution  of  any  gases,  and  sometimes  fixing 
any  acid  ones  that  may  have  been  generated.  The  mineral 
tonics,  as  sulphate  of  iron  and  zinc,  are  also  not  unfrequently 
useful ;  and  here,  too,  as  in  several  other  painful  affections  in 
the  abdomen,  the  bismuth  will  be  found  eminently  useful.  The 
paroxysms  of  pain  which  have  been  described  under  the  term 
ga.strodyuia,  are  sometimes  greatly  relieved,  or  even  prevented, 
by  the  action  of  a.  brisk  purgative  :  this  is,  no  doubt,  most  effec- 
tual in  those  cases"  in  which  there  is  distension  in  the  arch  of 
the  colon,  and  in  all  affections  of  this  description  we  should 
make  sure  of  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  In  many  cases, 
however,  these  pains  appear  to  be  purely  neuralgic,  and  are  very 
common  iu  hysterical  females.  They  are  then  often  relieved  by 
mustard  poultices  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by  the  com- 
bination of  aether  and  opium,  provided  the  bowels  have  been 
satisfactorily  emptied,  and  by  prussic  acid. 

Water-brash  is  often  a  very  troublesome  complaint,  and,  in 
some  constitutions,  the  secretion  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fluid  has  become  such  a  habit  of  the  mucous  membrane  <>t  the 
stomach,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  arrest  it.  Astnnjjgnts 
combined  with  opium  will,  however,  often  cheek  it,  and  amongst 
these,  the  puLv_Juuo-cxU)vp.  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  extolled  by 
Dr.  Watson.  The  mineral  astringents,  as  bismuth,  nitrate  or 
oxide  of  silver,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  also  very  serviceable,  and 
still  more  so  when  combined  with  extract  of  mix  vomica,  or 
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very  minute  closes  of  strychnia  (F.  58).*  The  opium  will  often 
have  the  effect  at  first  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  constipa- 
tion which  ordinarily  exists,  though,  after  a  time,  this  effect  of 
the  drug  will  generally  cease.  When,  however,  there  is  occasion 
for  an  aperient,  the  compound  rhubarb  pill  may  be  employed, 
or  equal  parts  of  compound  colocynth  pill  and  soap.  The  same 
remedies  will  be  found  effective  when  costiveness  is  the  pro- 
minent symptom  of  dyspepsia ;  or  a  mild  dinner-pill  may  be 
employed. 

*  (58)  IjL  Ext.  Nucis  Vomicae,  gr.  jss. 
Argenti  Nitrat.  gr.  ij. 
Ext.  Lupuli,  gr.  xii.  Misce. 
Fiant.  Pil.  v],  e  quibus  sumat  j.  ter  die. 

Or,  p,  Bismuth  Nitrat.  3  ss. 
Strychnia!,  gr.  J. 
^  Ext.  Papaveria,  fir.  xii.  Misce. 
Fiant.  Pil.  vj.  e  quibus  sumat  j.  ter  die. 
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XIX. 

PEEITONITIS. 

Like  all  other  serous  membranes,  the  peritoneum  is  liable  to 
inflammation.  This  inflammation  may  be  acute  or  chronic  :  it 
may  also  be  idiopathic  or  secondary,  common,  specific,  or  tuber- 
culous. Acute  primary,  or  idiopathic  peritonitis  is  by  no 
means  so  common  a  disease  as  it  was  formerly,  or  perhaps  still 
is,  ordinarily,  believed  to  be ;  yet,  as  this  may  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  form,  a  description  of  it  is  necessary  with  a  view  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  disease  under  the  different  con- 
ditions in  which  we  more  commonly  meet  with  it. 

Peritonitis  then,  as  its  name  imports,  consists  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membrane,  lining  the  parietes,  and  investing 
the  viscera,  of  the  abdomen.  In  its  acute  and  simple  form  it 
presents  the  ordinary  phases  of  inflammation  of  such  a  structure. 
At  first,  the  membrane  is  dryer  than  in  health,  and  the  minute 
vessels  more  injected  ;  next  there  is  effusion  of  liquor  sanguinis, 
of  the  fibrinous  or  molecular  form,  according  to  the  vital  powers 
of  the  patient.  When  this  lymph  is  of  the  fibrinous  character, 
it  is  generally  speedily  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum in  thin  layers  or  flakes,  the  serum  becoming  quickly 
resorbed  ;  these  layers  of  lymph  generally  increase  by  fresh 
depositions  as  long  as  the  inflammation  continues,  attaining 
every  variety  of  extent  and  thickness,  and  forming  adhesions 
between  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  membrane';  so  as  to 
connect  the  different  viscera,  or  portions  of  viscera,  with  one 
another  and  with  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  next  stage  of 
inflammatory  effusion  then  takes  place,  and  the  lymph  becomes 
organized,  and  the  adhesions  cellular  and  permanent :  the 
lymph  in  the  process  of  organization  evincing  the  same  ten- 
dency to  contraction  as  in  other  situations.  When,  however, 
the  disease  occurs  in  subjects  of  less  plastic  power,  or  in  whom 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  solid  contents  of  the  blood,  the 
serous  effusion  greatly  predominates ;  and,  whilst  the  layers  of 
fibrine  may  be  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
the  cavity  itself  becomes  distended  by  serum,  constituting  one 
form  of  a'scites.  In  some  cases,  again,  of  still  feebler  power, 
and  where  the  lymph  has  been  in  the  first  instance  entirely 
molecular,  it  may  degenerate  into  pus.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  anatomical  changes  produced  by  acute  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum  in  its  more  active  form ;  these  changes,  how- 
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ever,  may  assume  every  variety  of  extent  and  situation.  Some- 
times the  omentum  is  the  part  of  the  membrane  chiefly  affected 
and  it  becomes  adherent  either  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  or" 
rwf  m*ftmf  •'  £  some  case*.  by  its  subsequent  contraction 
W  If  T  J°get  lei' and  PartiaJ1y  ^rangulating  them.  Some 
tames  the  mtestmes  become  adherent  amongst  themselves  or  to 
the  other  vlscera  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  stomach,  liver  spleen 
bladder,  ovaries,  or  uterus;  and  it  need  hardly  be  SZSd 
that  the  functions  of  these  organs  may  thereby  be  serkmslv 
impeded    As  we  have  before  observed  that  peritonitis  "ore 

m  xne  majonty  of  cases,  this  disease  is  to  be  regarded  is  « 
bZS™%£7L™teimedlat6  liDk  in  a  series  of  3  action! 

by  severe  paiu  and  tenderness  of  th/nh  !  cbaiact,enzed  clnefly 
hardly  endmecl    The  ill     i  PreSSUr£l  of  the  bed-clothes  is 

slight i^a^l^^S^SiT^ and  causing  a 

would  an-o-ravate  thP  „,;„        i  „    P^oneum  upon  the  other 

increased  or  induced  bv  Zi      h°  pam'  to0'  is  often 

turning  from  sid "to  side    TtT  g.  th?  CTect  Posture.  or  by 

that  though  i^St«5iS^0?,l^,,?;I)r-w»*«^ 

remission  |f  pato,  the  SeSss  fSLtaT^  OCCaSional 

excite  this  tenderness  P  thus  as  the  in!  C1+rcumstances  which 
nearly  quiescent,  we  have  an  ex,  ,1k  ^Tt  are  at  timp* 
pain:  but  as  they  are  liable  to  S^Vf  th,e  absence  of 
peristaltic  action  excited  by  the  t  ,l"'  M  .  md  to  ha™  their 
even  of  their  own  VeveZv ^TRtrfftif*  °f  ^  °r 
ducts  pass  into  them  we  can  ™,  1 V  «  iIgans  whose 
apparent  spontaneous  LeZomZtd  ThL  md 
ot  distension  of  the  urinary  bladde?  S'n1o  TymS  state« 
bations  in  the  pubic  re-ion  also  Produce  exacer- 

^^tttW t£ei7VCm0?tS0f  Nominal 
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function  of  the  peritoueuru  may  be  said  to  be  the  providing  a 
smooth  well-lubricated  surface,  to  insure  the  painless  movement, 
upon  each  other,  of  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
which  is  frustrated  by  the  effects  of  the  inflammation.  Again, 
in  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  which  coustitutes  oue  of 
the  coats  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  we 
naturally  look  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  ;  and  here  we  find 
uncertain  and  opposite  statements  amongst  different  authors; — 
thus,  Dr.  Alison  says  thai  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive ; 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  that  they  are  nut  generally  affected  either  by 
constipation  or  the  contrary ;  and  Dr.  Addison,  that  they  are 
gei  lerally  costive.  The  statement  of  the  last-named  physician  will, 
in  the  main,  prove  to  be  the  correct  one.  Inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum dues  not  immediately  affect  the  functions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  :  there  being  no  fresh  excitement  to  action  as  in  the 
case  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  nor  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  acting,  as  in  the  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  muscular  coat ;  but  there  will  be  diminished  action  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  natural  reparative  process ;  and,  therefore,  the 
bowels  are  generally  costive,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  early 
sta-^e  of  the  acute  disease,  obstinately  constipated.  When, 
however,  the  inflammation  in  this  situation  has  lasted  some  time, 
then  as 'we  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  remark,  the  mus- 
cular tissue  underlying  the  inflamed  membrane  loses  its  con- 
tractility, and  constipation  ensues.    The  same  must  necessarily 
become  the  case  when  the  muscular  coat  itself  is  involved. 
Sickness,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom,  is  generally 
ascribed  to  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  stomach  ;  but  it  may  occur  when  the  inflammation  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  owing  most  probably  either  to 
nervous  irritation,  or  to  the  inflammation  involving  the  small 
intestines,  and  thereby  causing  obstruction  m  that  part  ot  the 

^T^pulsttnother  important  sign  in  all  inflammatory 
diseases,  presents  great  differences  in  peritonitis:  thus  Dr. 
Addison  describes  it  as  "frequent,  sometimes  contrac  bu 
nevertheless  hard  and  resisting  to  the  finger  ;*  and  tins  is  abou 
K  most  accurate  general  description  that  can  be  given  ot  it 
but  it  varies  very  uiSch  under  the  different  circumstances  ot  the 
Kease  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  n 
5Sg  of  the  pulse  generally  (p.  73,  etseq^    Tims  m  he 
onset  of  peritonitis  it  is  hard,  and  generally    ill,  there  Deing 
Xnse  inflammation,  increasing  at  the  same  time  (he  tonicity 
of  tl"  artcr  '  and  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction  ;  but 
c  ream  stances  may  arise  to  obviate  the  latter  condition:  bus 
£SS££  eXstion  and  shock  to  the  ^tadb^ 
the  agent  which  excited  the  inflammation,  by  tin  in  .urn.,  o 
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the  part  affected  to  the  expansion  of  the  solar  plexus,  or  even 
by  its  rapid  development — and,  consequently,  the  hardness  only 
remaining,  whilst  the  injecting  force  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  the 
pulse  may  become  small  and  hard,  that  is  to  say  wiry  and  even 
thready.  The  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  both  belong 
only  to  the  active  stage  and  fibrinous  form,  which  are  typical  of 
inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane ;  but  when  the  effusion  is 
molecular,  and,  still  more,  when  it  has  degenerated  into  puri- 
forni  fluid,  the  pulse  likewise  loses  in  some  measure  its  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  and  becomes  softer,  approaching  more 
nearly  to  the  pulse  of  mucous  inflammation ;  and  in  extreme 
cases  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  it  is  rapid, 
very  small,  and  compressible. 

The  state  of  the  urine  is  also  important  in  all  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis. When  the  inflammation  is  at  its  commencement,  and 
of  an  active  character,  the  urine  is  commonly  scanty  and  high 
coloured.  Dr.  Abercrombie  states  that  when  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  kidneys  is  involved,  there  is  almost  total  sup- 
pression ;  though  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  may  not 
arise  from,  the  suppression  and  peritonitis  having  a  common  cause, 
rather  than  from,  the  suppression  being  the  effect  of  the  inflam- 
mation. The  character  of  the  urine  is  important  also— as  should 
it  be  albuminous,  it  would  indicate  that  the  peritonitis  is  pro- 
bably the  effect  of  renal  disease  ;  and  should  it  contain  a  lar°-e 
quantity  of  lithates,  it  would  indicate  the  likelihood  of  acute 
inflammatory  action,  with  probably  some  hepatic  complication  ■ 
and  should  it  be  in  large  quantities,  and  of  light  specific  gravity' 
it  should  suggest  the  suspicion  of  some  form  of  hysteria  simu- 
lating peritonitis. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  peritonitis  is  essential  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  various  forms  It 
may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  from  exposure  to  cold  or  exces- 
sive fatigue  ;  but  this  is  its  most  uncommon  form  ;  so  much  so 
that  when  we  meet  with  what  appears  to  be  a  ease  of  this  kind' 
we  must  inquire  most  carefully  into  the  probability  of  some 
other  cause.  It  may  also  occur  in  its  most  violent  and  rapidly 
tatal.or  sometimes  in  a  circumscribed  and  more  insidious,  form 
from  perforation  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  •  this 
generally  happens  after  there  has  been  some  evidence  of  disease 
Like  y  to  produce  such  perforation  either  in  the  stomach,  the 
small,  or  the  large,  intestines,  though  sometimes  a  chronic  ulcer 
may  suddenly  open  into  the  peritoneum  without  any  previous 
symptoms  whatever.  J  1  ,  ViUUh 

When  perforation  of  the  stomach  takes  place,  it  may  arise 
■from  organic  disease  often  of  a  malignant  chancier  L  ,n 
the  ease  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte :  5fft^S?S£^ 
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tracted  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  :  or  it  may  take  place  without 
any  previous  symptoms  whatever  ;  this  is  most  common  in 
young  females,  but  it  has  been  known  to  happen  in  both  sexes, 
and  in  more  advanced  life.  The  peritonitis  from  this  form  of 
perforation  is  generally  fatal  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  as,  from  the  suddenness  with  which  it  occurs,  there  is  no 
time  for  the  formation  of  adhesions  to  circumscribe  the  extra- 
vasated  contents  of  the  stomach.  When  the  perforation  super- 
venes upou  protracted  disease  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  con- 
sequent extravasation  is  commonly  circumscribed,  and  thus  the 
fatal  consequences  may  be  delayed  :  in  one  instance  of  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  been  long  suffering  from  apparently  intractable  dys- 
pepsia, with  great  pain  and  distension  immediately  after  taking 
food,  several  perforating  ulcers  were  found  in  the  stomach  after 
dea  1  h  ;  but  most  of  these  opened  into  the  portions  of  intestine  be- 
tween which  and  the  stomach  adhesion  had  been  established  be- 
fore the  perforation  occurred.  Thus  one  communicated  in  this 
way  with  the  duodenum,  and  two  with  the  transverse  colon;  whilst 
one  i  ipi  med  freely  into  a  large  sac  or  pouch,  formed  by  thick  fibrin- 
ous lymph  effused  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  adjacent  viscera.  In 
another  case,  which  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
there  were  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  circumscribed  peritonitis 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  in  an  elderly  female,  who  had  before 
been  in  the  hospital  for  what  appeared  to  be  chronic  gastritis; 
but  what  was  remarkable,  symptoms  of  pleuritis  speedily  fol- 
lowed, and  shortly  after  those  of  considerable  pleuritic  effusion, 
combined  with  which  there  were  metallic  tinkling  and  amphoric 
(■(nigh  and  voice,  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  lead  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  the  previous  history  of  the  case  to  believe 
that  a  pneumo-thorax  existed.  Inspection  after  death  showed 
a  large  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  at  the  small  curvature 
through  which  the  contents  passed  freely  into  a  largo  pouch  of 
false  membrane,  spread' out  upon  the  neighbouring  viscera,  the 
roof  of  which  was  formed  by  the  diaphragm,  through  which  the 
inflammation  had  extended  by  contiguity  to  the  left  pleura, 
giving  rise  to  serous  effusion  in  that  cavity  :  the  pouch  before 
mentioned  being  distended  by  flatus  from  the  stomach,  produced 
the  amphoric  sounds  by  the  sucenssion  caused  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  in  breathing,  coughing,  or  speaking  ; 
affording  a  curious  instance  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena, 
which  may  be  produced  in  the  abdomen. 

Peritonitis  may  also  arise  from  perforating  ulcers  m  the 
duodenum,  jenum,  or  ileum;  those  in  the  duodenum  perhaps 
associated  with  a  tendency  to  similar  diseases  m  the  stomach  : 
thus  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  just  referred  to  there  was  com- 
munication by  ulceration  between  the  portions  of  the  duodenum 
which  are  adjacent  to  each  other.    Perforating  ulcers  are  very 
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rare  in  the  jejunum,  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  probably  of  a 
scrofulous  character.  They  are  more  common  in  the  ileum,  in 
which,  especially  towards  the  lower  part,  they  are  very  apt  to 
occur  in  fever,  more  particularly  in  that  form  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  tendency  to  bowel  irritation,  and  to  which  some 
have  wished  to  restrict  the  term  typhoid  fever.  These  perfora- 
tions are  produced  by,  the  ulceration  of  the  aggregate  or  solitary 
glands,  so  common  in  that  disease,  and  when  they  do  take  place, 
generally  occur  about  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fever.  The 
peritonitis,  which  is  set  up  by  the  extravasation  from  perforat- 
ing ulcers  in  fever,  is  almost  always  fatal  in  about  twenty-four 
hours ;  since,  owing  to  the  want  of  plastic  power  in  such 
subjects,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  being  circumscribed  by 
adhesions.  Strumous  ulceration  may  arise  in  any  portion  of 
the  intestine,  and  give  rise  to  extravasation,  and  the  same  thing 
may  occur  in  phthisis  and  dysentery.  The  contents  of  the 
urinary  bladder  may  also  escape  into  the  peritoneum,  either 
from  chronic  disease  of  that  organ,  or  from  the  effects  of  stric- 
ture, though  the  latter  is  rare;  and  perforation  of  the  full 
bladder  by  ulceration  has  also  been  known  to  take  place,  the 
contents  of  which  may  thus  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  give  rise  to  peritonitis. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  arise  from  that  of  the 
other  lining  of  the  intestines,  independently  of  that  from  which 
has  been  described  as  being  produced  by  ulceration  and  perfo- 
ration. Thus,  acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  may 
by  mere  continuity  involve  also  the  muscular  and  serous  coats, 
and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  former  is  excited 
by  violent  pmgatives,  such  as  some  forms  of  quack  medicines  : 
thus  more  than  one  case  has  been  witnessed  arising  from  takin^ 
Monson's  pills.  b 
Peritonitis  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males  ■  and 
probably  the  chief  reason  of  this  being  so  is  the  frequency  of 
peritonitis  arising  from  affections  of  the  uterus  and  its  appen- 
dages.   It  is  very  likely  to  arise  after  delivery,  from  imprudent 
exposure  ;   and  perhaps  partial  peritonitis,  giving  rise  to  ad- 
hesion between  the  uterus  and  adjacent  viscera,  is  a  very  common 
consequence  of  parturition,  and  is  evidenced  by  subsequent  pains 
and  impeded  action  of  the  bowels  or  bladder.    There  is  also 
a  more  fatal  disease,  commonly  known  as  puerperal  peritonitis 
which,  however,  is  a  specific  disease,  requiring  a  distinct  notice  ' 
Disease  or  irritation  of  the  ovaries  is  a  causo  of  severe  peri- 
tonitis more  commonly  than  is  generally  known,  or  at  leas) 
recognized  by  medical  authors.    In  one  instance  a  youin,  nril 
ned  lady  who  had  menstruated  regularly,  imprudently  sat  upon 
the  grass  at  a  pic-nic  party  about  the  time  that  the  catamema 
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might  be  expected  to  appear.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was 
attacked  with  rigors,  followed  by  severe  pain  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  where  there  was  great  tenderness  ;  the  pain  gradually 
extended  upwards,  and  to  the  right  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen.  To  these  symptoms  succeeded  sickness,  obstinate 
constipation,  a  small,  hard  pulse,  with  paroxysms  of  intense 
suffering  ;  in  short,  the  patient  was  in  a  state  resembling  that 
of  persons  sutfering  from  a  foreign  body  in  the  appendix  cffici, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chief  pain  being  referred  to  the  left 
instead  of  the  right  side.  Upon  inspection  after  death  there 
was  found  to  be  extensive  peritonitis,  which  appeared  to  have 
commenced  from  the  serous  coat  of  the  left  ovary,  the  ovary 
itself  being  large,  generally  hypera3inic,  and  in  one  part  con- 
taining a  cyst  about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  but  which  was  believed 
not  to  be  an  ovarian  fcetation,  of  which  a  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained before  death.  Another  instance,  which  was  not  fatal, 
was  that  of  a  young  woman,  a  patient  in  the  clinical  ward  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  in  whom  the  symptoms  very  closely  resembled 
those  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  appendix ;  this  occurred  at  the 
menstrual  period,  the  catamenia  being  delayed.  The  disease 
yielded  to  the  treatment  most  adapted  to  peritoneal  inflamma- 
tion in  that  situation ;  and  after  the  action  of  the  bowels  had 
been  restored,  the  catamenia  appeared.  If  it  be  true,  and 
instances  might  be  multiplied  to  prove  that  it  probably  is  true, 
that  peritoneal  inflammation  is  a  possible  and  not  very  impro- 
bable consequence  of  ovarian  irritation,  the  fact  is  important, 
not  only  in  a  pathological,  but  also  in  a  practical  and  prophy- 
lactic point  of  view.  Peritonitis  may  also  arise  from  blootl 
disease,  and  this  is  one  of  its  most  frequent  causes.  Thus 
rheumatic  or  gouty  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  a  possible 
though  not  very  probable  occurrence.  It  may  also  arise  from 
the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood ;  but  amongst  all  its  causes 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  frequent  than  urfemia  or  retention 
of  the  urea  in  the  blood,  owing  to  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

It  may  also  arise  from  the  presence  in  the  system  of  various 
morbid  poisons,  as  of  the  exanthemata  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  independently  of  the  kidney  disease  which  is  one  of 
its  common  effects,  the  scarlatinous  poison  may  aflcct  the  peri- 
toneum ;  the  same  remark  applies  still  more  to  erysipelas. 
There  is,  however,  one  specific  form  of  peritonitis,  belonging  no 
doubt  to  the  class  of  blood  diseases,  which  is  of  special  import- 
ance from  its  fatality,  and  from  its  sometimes  prevailing,  to  all 
appearance,  as  an  epidemic  :  this  is  the  disease  commonly 
known  as  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  begins  m 
the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus,  and  extends  thence  over  a 
largo  portion  of  the  membrane  ;  it  generally  commences  ;i  lcn 
days  after  parturition,  but  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  simple 
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or  non-specific  peritonitis,  which  not  very  unfrequently  follows 
that  event,  there  being  greater  prostration  ;  in  fact,  its  symptoms 
from  the  first  are  of  a  typhoid  character.  It  has  just  been 
stated  that  the  disease  is  frequently  epidemic,  and  what  is  of 
more  importance  to  be  remembered,  it  is  highly  contagious;  so 
much  so,  that  it  may  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  person ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  medical  man 
who  has  attended  a  patient  so  affected  to  communicate  it  to  the 
next  woman  whom  he  may  deliver.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  and  it  is  one  almost  universally  admitted,  renders  it  in- 
cumbent upon  every  medical  man  who  has  attended  any  one 
instance  of  it  (as  Dr.  Watson  pertinently  insists),  "  to  use  the 
most  diligent  attention ;  he  should  even  wasli  his  hands  with 
some  disinfecting  fluid — a  weak  solution  of  chlorine,  for  in- 
stance :  he  should  avoid  going  in  the  same  dress  to  any  other 
of  his  midwifery  patients ;  in  short,  he  should  take  all  those 
precautions,  which,  when  the  danger  is  understood,  common 
sense  will  suggest,  against  his  clothes  or  his  body  becoming 
a  vehicle  of  contagion  and  death  between  one  patient  and 
another.'' 

We  might  even  go  further  than  this,  and  affirm  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  medical  man,  who  has  attended  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  finds  that  it  is  spreading,  to  relinquish,  for  a  time,  his  mid- 
wifery practice  altogether. 

Another  point  of  scarcely  less  practical  import,  is  the  knowu 
relation  between  the  poison  of  this  disease  and  that- of  erysi- 
pelas :  this  is  so  firmly  believed  by  many  eminent  obstetricians, 
that  they  take  every  possible  pains  to  avoid  being  brought  in 
contact  with  persons  affected  with  the  latter  disease,  lest  they 
should  infect  their  midwifery  patients  with  the  former.  The 
same  may  be  said,  with  almost  equal  certainty,  of  scarlatina. 

When  peritonitis  terminates  fatally,  it  generally  does  so  by 
death  from  syncope,  or  failure  of  the  heart's  action  ;  the  pulse 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  though  generally  to  the  last 
rather  wiry  (p.  74  .  This  sinking  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
a  cessation  of  I  he  pain,  which  has  been  by  many  authors  referred 
to  gangrene,  which,  however,  rarely  occurs,  though  when  it 
does,  there  is  the  same  subsidence  of  pain. 

The  diagnosis  of  peritonitis  consists  pretty  much  in  a  method 
of  exclusion,  namely,  in  the  presence  of  acute  pain  recurrino- 
generally  in  paroxysms  with  great  tenderness,  and  thoracic 
respiration,  without  the  evidence  of  inflammation  of  any  other 
tissue.  Unless  these  symptoms  present  themselves  in  an  hys- 
terical female,  in  whom  the  neuralgic  pains,  which  closely 
simulate  peritonitis,  can  only  bo  distinguished  from  that  disease 
by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  previous  history  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient— by  the  pulse  wanting  hardness— and  by 
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pressure  being  sometimes  well  borne  when  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  diverted,  as  by  engaging  her  in  conversation  at  the 
time  of  making  the  examination  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  infer 
that  the  disease  is  peritonitis.  The  peripheral  pain  and  tender- 
ness excited  by  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  will  also  closely 
simulate  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  though  upon  careful  exa"- 
mination  they  may  generally  be  distinguished.  When  the 
inflammation  has  extended  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  when  that  affecting  the  peritoneal  coat  of  these  organs 
is  of  sufficient  intensity  to  arrest  their  peristaltic  action,  the 
symptoms  will  closely  simulate  those  of  strangulated  hernia  : 
and  a  careful  investigation  should  be  instituted  into  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  cause  for  them.  Where  there  is  much  sick- 
ness there  will  be  scanty  urine,  and  a  question  might  arise 
between  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  kidney;  the  state 
of  the  urine,  the  character  of  the  pulse  :  and  the  sickness  being, 
in  the  case  of  the  kidneys,  a  more  prominent  symptom  than  the 
pain,  or  at  all  events  than  the  tenderness,  will  greatly  assist  in 
the  diagnosis. 

The  prognosis  of  peritonitis,  when  we  have  ascertained  its 
existence,  is  at  all  times  doubtful,  as  it  is  essentially  a  dangerous 
disease,  the  vital  powers  often  failing  suddenly,  and  with  but 
little  previous  warning.  It  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a  fatal 
disease,  as  the  inflammation  may  subside  or  yield  to  appropriate 
treatment  at  any  period  uf  its  course,  and  even  when  it  lias 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  establish  adhesions,  these  are  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous,  unless  they  cause  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  contents  of  the  hollow  viscera. 

As  the  fatal  termination  of  peritonitis  is  commonly  by  failure 
of  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation,  the  prognosis  must 
depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient ; 
though  these  we  cannot  often  accurately  estimate  :  it  must  also 
be  much  influenced  by  what  wc  can  ascertain  of  the  cause  of 
this  disease.  When  we  can  discover  no  assignable  previous 
lesiou  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation,  we  must  regard  the 
peritonitis  as,  per  se,  thpugh  a  very  dangerous,  yet  by  no  means 
necessarily  fatal,  disease.  The  degree  of  danger  will  depend 
upon  the'  probable  extent  of  surface  involved,  also  upon  the 
part  which  appears  to  be  most  affected  :  thus,  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  near  the  diaphragm  is  the  most  likely  to  be  attended 
with  that  rapid  sinking  which  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  in 
this  disease.  Increasing  quickness  with  diminished  volume  of 
the  pulse  is  always  a  dangerous  symptom  ;  whilst  an  increasing 
volume,  some  approach  to  softness  and  elasticity,  especially  it 
the  pulse,  at  the  same  time,  become  less  frequent,  is  an  almost 
certain  sign  of  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  Sickness 
and  diminished  urine  are  unfavourable  symptoms;  and  a  mode- 
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rate  flow  of  urine,  with  gentle  •warm  perspiration  favourable ; 
but  a  cold  clammy  sweat  is  fatal. 

When  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  peritonitis  is  set  up 
by  perforation  of  any  hollow  viscus  and  extravasation  of  its 
contents,  the  prognosis  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfavourable  ; 
yet  even  here,  when  the  patient  has  survived  more  thau  forty- 
eight  horns,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  extravasation  is 
being  circumscribed  by  adhesions. 

Peritonitis  arising  from  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation  or  in- 
flammation, (provided  it  be  not  of  a  specific  character,  as  in 
puerperal  peritonitis,)  is  generally  amenable  to  judicious  treat- 
ment, though  it  may  be  fatal,  as  in  the  case  already  related. 
The  peritonitis  of  blood  diseases  is  dangerous  pretty  much  in 
the  proportion  of  those  diseases  themselves :  that  of  gout  or 
rheumatism  being  rare,  though  not  without  great  danger  when 
it  does  occur ;  that  arising  from  uraemia,  as  in  Blight's  disease, 
is  not  often  the  cause  of  death ;  indeed  it  is  rare  to  find  the 
peritonexun  alone  implicated,  and  this  inflammation,  when  it 
does  occur,  which  happens  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases, 
though  of  au  acute  is  not  often  of  a  very  active  character,  the 
effusion  being  mainly  serous  ;  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  also  as  adding,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  danger,  rather  than  as,  upon  its 
own  account,  very  formidable. 

Of  the  scarlatinous  peritonitis  not  much  is  at  present  known, 
but  as  far  as  we  do  know,  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
highly  dangerous,  often  speedily  fatal,  if  not  at  all  times  neces- 
sarily so  ;  and  the  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  erysipelatous 
peritonitis. 

The  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis,  like  its  diagnosis  and 
prognosis,  must  be  guided  by  our  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the 
patient  and  our  knowledge  of  its  cause.  When  we  can  detect 
no  primary  lesion,  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  believe  the  cause 
to  be  one  of  simplo  primary  peritonitis,  the  first  object  of  our 
treatment  must  be  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action  the 
second  to  keep  at  rest  as  much  as  possible  the  inflamed 'part 
and  the  third  to  induce  a  moderate  mercurial  action  Where 
there  is  no  such  depression  of  the  pulse  as  to  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  immediate  sinking,  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the 
arm;  and  if  the  operation  be  followed  by  any  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  pulse  it  may  be  safely  repeated  in  a  few  hours 
If  by  these  measures  we  have  in  any  degree  diminished  the 
hardness  of  the  puis,,,  it  will  be  more  prudent  not  to  repeat 
the  venesection  but  to  apply  from  ten  to  twenty  leeches  over 
the  surface  o  I  he  abdomen.  The  next  indication,  though  2- 
patently  of  almost  a  negative  character,  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, namely,  to  obviate  all  disturbing  causes  which  St 
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irritate  the  inflamed  part.  For  fulfilling  this  indication  one 
obvious  method  is  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  and 
there  can  be  no  more  mischievous  practice  than  the  exhibition 
of  such  drugs  in  acute  peritonitis  ;  the  chief  reliance  should  be 
upon  opium,  which  may  be  given  in  grain  doses,  repeated  at 
intervals  of  about  four  hours.  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
of  the  opium  confining  the  bowels,  as  it  is  by  no  means  desirable 
that  they  should  act  as  long  as  active  peritonitis  exists ;  and 
when  the  inflammation  lias  in  some  measure  subsided,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  opium  will  act  as  an  aperient.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  opium  will  to  some  extent  counteract 
the  tendency  to  exhaustion  produced  by  the  bleeding,  and  that 
the  bleeding  will  render  the  patient  more  tolerant  of  the  opium. 
With  the  opium  mercury  may  be  combined,  but  never  in  such 
dosea  as  to  effect  the  bowels.  As  a  general  rule  a  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  given  with  each  grain  of  opium,  or  if  there  be 
reason  to  apprehend  irritability  of  the  bowels,  two  grains  of 
hydrarg.  cum  cret.  may  be  used  instead.  It  is  also  important 
to  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  even  to  sit  up  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  When  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  manifestly 
diminished,  a  blister  may  be  applied;  but  this  is  only  admissible 
after  the  more  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  not  only  upon 
the  general  principles  already  laid  down,  but  because  the  super- 
ficial tenderness  caused  by  the  blister  may  interfere  with  our 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  and  may  mislead  us  as  to  the  real 
seat  of  the  pain.  Upon  the  same  principle  that  we  avoid 
disturbing  the  intestines  by  purgatives,  we  should  endeavour  to 
keep  the  stomach  as  tranquil  as  possible ;  we  should  therefore 
forbid  large  draughts  of  anytliing,  and  endeavour  to  support  the 
patient  by  giving  from  time  to  time  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
barley-water,  or,  what  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  especially  if 
there  be  any  tendency  to  sickness,  about  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts.  When  there  is  sickness  it 
will  often  be  counteracted  by  the  opium  or  calomel ;  but  should 
this  not  succeed,  about  ten  grains  of  calcined  magnesia  ( Henry's 
is  the  best)  with  five  minims  of  vinum  opii  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  may  be  given  every  four  hours.  The  practice  of  adminis- 
tering effervescing  draughts,  and  thereby  suddenly  distending 
the  stomach  by  the  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  is  at  best  inconsistent. 
Sinapisms  may  also  be  applied  under  such  circumstances  to  the 
scrobiculus  cordis. 

The  treatment  of  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  any  other  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  almost  hope- 
less ;  yet  as  inspectious  after  death  show  us  Unit  the  consequent 
extravasation  maybe  circumscribed  by  adhesions,  and  the  lata] 
extension  of  the  disease  thus  prevented,  we  must  endeavour  by 
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all  means  to  favour  such  a  process.  The  great  principle  of 
treatment,  then,  in  sucli  a  case,  is  rest.  The  patient  should  not 
only  be  kept  quiet,  but  as  far  as  possible  motionless.  Small 
quantities  of  bland  fluid,  not  exceechng  half  an  ounce  at  a  time, 
should  be  given  as  nutriment  (the  milk  and  lime-water,  for 
instance),  and  the  opium  administered,  one  good  effect  of  which 
will  be  that  we  shall  be  better  able  to  maintain  the  quiet  which 
is  so  indispensable.  By  acting  upon  these  principles,  a  case  of 
perforation  of  the  stomach  was  actually  saved  under  the  care  of, 
Dr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Eay  of  Dulwich,  though  the  patient  sub- 
sequently died  of  a  similar  disease. 

The  peritonitic  symptoms  which  not  uncommonly  follow 
parturition,  independently  of  the  specific  form  of  the  disease 
constituting  puerperal  peritonitis,  will  generally  yield  to  strict 
observance  of  rest,  the  application  of  about  twelve  leeches,  fol- 
lowed by  warm  fomentations,  or  the  application  of  a  warm 
linseed  poultice,  care  being  taken  that  the  leech-bites  do  not 
continue  to  bleed  too  long  after  the  application  of  the  latter. 

As  the  peritonitis  consequent  upon  ovarian  irritation  or 
inflammation  may  occur  in  every  variety  of  intensity,  it  will 
require  a  corresponding  variety  of  treatment.  As  it  will  in 
many  cases  be  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
between  neuralgic  and  inflammatory  pains,  a  middle  course 
must  often  be  adopted.  For  this  purpose  rest  and  an  unstimu- 
lating  diet  should  be  enjoined,  and  a  pill  of  one  of  the  accom- 
panying forms  administered  about  three  times  daily.  (F.  59.)* 
When  menstruation  is  impending,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  drops  (F.  61)  t  being  given  in  the  intervals.  In  more  severe 
and  decided  cases,  where  the  tenderness  is  great,  the  pulse  sharp, 
and  the  bowels  confined,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  in 
simple  peritonitis,  care  being  taken,  however,  not  to  carry  de- 
pletion so  far,  the  use  of  the  lancet  being  rarely  admissible. 
The  caution  about  purgatives  is  also  as  applicable  here  as  in 
other  cases  :  when  the  inflammation  has  subsided  the  bowels 
will  generally  act  spontaneously. 

The  treatment  of  peritonitis  arising  from  ura3mia  belongs 
perhaps  mainly  to  that  of  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  it : 

*  (59)  IJ,  Ext.  Hyoscyam.  gr.  x. 

Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  iv.  Misce. 
Fnt.  Pil.  iij.  Sumat.  i.  ter  die . 

Or,  Ijl  Ext.  Conii,  gr.  x. 

Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  iv. 
Fnt.  Pil.  iij.  Sumat.  1.  ter  die. 

f  (60)  Ij,  Liq.  Potass,  3  ii. 
Sp.  2Eth,  nit. 

Tinct.  Lupuli  ua  3  1  i i-  Misce. 
Sumat  cochl.  j.  min.  ex.  Decoct.  Hurdei,  5  J.  ter  die. 
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that  arising  m  Blight  s  disease  being  generally  of  subacute  cha- 
racter, depletion  will  rarely  be  required.  Mercury,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  most  dangerous  remedy  in  Bright's  disease  and 
should  therefore  be  rarely  used.  When  administered  it  should 
be  withdrawn  upon  the  slightest  indication  of  its  specific  effects 
which  must  be  most  carefully  looked  for.  Saline  diaphoretics' 
as  the  liquor  ammonias  acet.  or  the  citrate  of  potass  (F.  61)*  are 
often  beneficial :  and  if  there  be  no  sickness,  antimony  is  the 
remedy  upon  which  we  may  place  the  most  reliance.  This  may 
be  given  either  in  the  form  of  the  antimonial  opiate  pill  (F.  26) 
or  of  three  grains  of  James's  powder  with  the  same  quantity  of 
hyoscyamus  three  times  a  day  ;  the  opium,  however,  must  not 
be  administered  if  the  pupil  be  contracted,  or  if  there  be  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection,  so  common  in  urtemia. 
When  these  latter  symptoms  are  absent,  the  pulv.  ipecac,  co.  in 
doses  of  three  or  four  grains,  three  limes  a  day,  will  often  be  of 
service.  In  the  peritonitis  which  sometimes  occurs  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  the  invasion  of  scarlatina,  whicli  is  to  be 
known  in  most  cases  only  by  its  fatal  result,  we  can  of  course  do 
but  little,  the  chief  indications  being  for  the  use  of  stimulants. 
When,  however,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  peritoneum 
as  well  as  with  other  serous  membranes,  it  becomes  inflamed 
towards  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  independently  of  ureemia 
(the  signs  of  whicli  should,  however,  always  he  carefully  looked 
for),  it  must  be  treated  upon  the  ordinary  principles,  though  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  patient  lias  passed  through  a  depressing 
disease,  the  poison  of  which  is  scarcely  eliminated  from  the 
system  ;  depletion  must,  therefore,  never  be  attempted,  unless 
the  pulse  have  considerable  volume  and  firmness  as  well  as 
sharpness,  and  the  tenderness  be  intense.  Calomel,  with 
Dover's  powder,  or  the  antimony  and  opium  and  saline  dia- 
phoretics, must  therefore  constitute  the  staple  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  effect  of  the  opium  upon  the  brain  being  carefully 
watched.  The  same  rules  of  treatment  apply  to  the  erysipela- 
tous peritonitis. 

The  treatment  of  puerperal  peritonitis  belongs  more  appro- 
priately to  the  obstetrician  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  also  of  the  gene- 
ral physician  to  be  aware  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
treatment  is  to  be  conducted.  The  inflammation  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  localization  in  the  peritoneum  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  specific  morbid  poison,  in  which  respect  it  may  be 

*  (61)  9,  Pot.  Bicarb,  y  i. 

Acidi  Citrici,  gr.  xv. 
Sp.  Mth.  nit.  o  69. 
Syrupi  An  mm.  3  ss- 
Aq.  destillat.  3  x.  Misce. 
Ft.  Haust.  ter  die  sumend. 
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said  to  resemble  the  inflammations  which  arise  in  pyfemic 
poisoning.  There  is,  however,  a  greater  tolerance  of  bleed- 
ing than  in  the  latter  disease,  and  in  some  epidemics  this 
measure  is  well  borne  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  must  be  resorted 
to  with  much  caution;  and  in  estimating  its  expediency,  we 
must  be  guided  as  well  by  the  general  epidemic  character  of 
disease, — that  is  to  say,  not  only  by  the  tolerance  of  depletion 
evinced  by  other  patients  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  but 
by  the  greater  or  less  tolerance  of  similar  measures  evinced  in 
all  diseases  which  may  happen  to  be  prevailing  at  the  time — as 
by  the  particular  condition  of  each  individual  patient.  When, 
for  instance,  fevers  with  a  tendency,  to  prostration,  especially 
exanthema,  such  as  scarlatina  or  erysipelas,  quickly  assuming  a 
typhoid  character,  are  prevailing,  the  lancet  should  be  almost 
entirely  laid  aside,  and  even  leeches  used  with  the  greatest 
caution.  As  regards  the  indication  to  be  drawn  from  the  patient 
herself,  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  pidse  :  if  in  the  onset  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  is  hard  without  being  very  small,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  heart  evince  some  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inflammatory  contractility  of  the  pulse  is  well  marked,  blood  mav 
be  drawn  if  there  are  none  of  the  contra-mdications  from  without 
which  have  just  been  alluded  to.  Next,  if  next,  to  bleedino-  in  the 
efficiency,  and  far  beyond  it  in  extent  of  applicability,  is  opium 
which  appears  not  only  to  fulfil  the  indication  of  restraining  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  but  also  appears  to  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  disease.  In  this,  as  in  other  forms  of 
peritonitis  or  perhaps  even  more  so,  purgatives  should  be  care- 
fully avoided:  it  has  happened  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
opium,  and  administration  of  an  aperient,  have  brought  back  the 

sub'SlX13*0™3  °f      tUseaSC'  When  they  had  t0  a11  aPPearance 

Of  chronic  peritonitis  Dr.  Abercrombie  truly  observed  that 
this  insidious  affection  is  more  common  than  persons  not  familiar 
with  pathological  investigations  are  generally  aware  of.  It  is  a 
disease  of  the  utmost  danger,  yet  often  extremely  obscure  in  its 
symptoms,  and  can  only  be  treated  with  any  prospect  of  sncce  s 
by  the  greatest  attention  to  its  very  earliest  indications 

tinn  nf  H  01'  m°re  Vv°Perly  peaking  subacute,  inflamma- 

tion of  the  peritoneum,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes  ■  thus 
in  many  cases,  it  is  the  effect  of  previous  acute  Sitoioti  ' 
where  there  has  been  organization  of  lymph  of  differerTSees 

Another  form  of  the  disease,  and  that  winch  includes,  per- 
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haps,  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  is  associated  with  tu- 
bercle ;  and  is  the  local  affection  by  which  the  tuberculous 
diathesis  most  frequently  manifests  itself  in  more  advanced 
childhood  and  early  youth.  The  liability  to  the  deposition  of 
tubercles  in  the  abdomen,  and  especially  in  the  peritoneum, 
may  be  said,  as  regards  age,  to  follow  the  tendency  to  such  de- 
posits in  the  encephalon,  and  to  precede  that  in  the  chest.  In 
such  cases,  the  disease  consists  in  the  deposition  of  various  forms 
of  tuberculous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum;  in 
some  instances  there  may  be  only  the  minute  transparent  miliary 
tubercle  ;  in  others,  again,  there  may  be  associated  with  these, 
the  flattened  opaque  white  tubercle,  lying  apparently  imme- 
diately under  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  without  any  in- 
flammatory deposit  upon  it ;  in  others  again,  and  those  especially 
in  which  the  cause  of  death  is  to  be  referred  to  the  peritoneal 
disease,  there  is  every  variety  of  tuberculous  and  inflammatory 
deposits,  agglutinating  and  knotting  together  in  some  parts  the 
intestines  into  such  an  inextricable  mass,  that  it  is  often  almost 
impossible  to  unravel  them. 

In  another  form  of  the  disease,  to  which  the  term  chronic  is 
perhaps  more  particularly  applicable,  there  is  thickening,  con- 
traction, and  opacity  of  the  membrane,  with  little  or  no  deposition 
of  lymph,  but  a  large  effusion  of  serum,  constituting  one  form  of 
ascites. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  are,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  very  obscure,  it  being 
often  next  to  impossible  to  assign,  with  any  exactness  the  period 
of  its  first  invasion.  At  first  there  is  commonly  more  or  less 
pain,  which  is  either  constant  or  occurring  in  paroxysms :  this 
pain  is  in  some  cases  referred  to  a  particular  part,,  at  others  it 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  ;  there  is  generally  in- 
crease of  the  pain  upon  pressure,  and  also  upon  motion,  or  upon 
assiuning  the  erect  position,  or  there  maybe  no  pain,  but  merely 
a  dread,  of  pressure.  The  abdomen  is  generally  rather  tumid, 
and  upon  the  whole  resonant  upon  percussion,  though  there  may 
be  here  and  there  points  of  dulness  ;  at  times  also  what  appears 
to  be  a  solid  mass  may  be  detected  in  the  abdomen  by  percussion 
and  manipulation.  In  some  cases,  and  these  more  advanced, 
the  abdomen  is  flat,  and  the  resonance  defective  :  the  abdominal 
muscles,  especially  the  recti,  are  often  strongly  contracted,  and 
give  a  feeling  to  the  hand  as  of  a  nodulated  mass  beneath.  In 
most  instances  there  is  vomiting  at  times  during  the  course 
of  the  disease  ;  sometimes,  it  may  be,  from  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, sometimes  from  intercurrent  acute  peritonitis  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and,  sometimes,  in  the  tuberculous  cases, 
from  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  enlargement  oi  the 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus.    The  bowels  are 
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veiy  irregular  in  their  action,  being  in  many  cases  irritable, 
though  even  where  tin's  is  the  case,  they  are  liable  to  intervals 
of  obstinate  constipation  ;  sometimes  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease  dates  from  an  attack  of  the  latter.  The  action  of  the 
bowels  is  almost  always  attended  with  pain. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  which  are  directly  referable 
to  the  abdominal  disease,  we  find  others  which  belong  more  to 
the  state  of  the  system  upon  which  it  depends,  or  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  In  those  cases  which  are  the  sequelss  of  acute 
peritonitis,  there  will  not  necessarily  be  any  previous  history  of 
tuberculous  or  other  cachexia ;  yet  even  here  there  will  probably 
nave  been  some  antecedent  disorders  which  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  first  peritonitis  ;  since,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  primary 
or  idiopathic  peritonitis  is  an  uncommon  disease,  and  therefore 
m  these  cases  there  will  probably  be  elicited,  circumstances 
which  woidd  excite  the  suspicion  of  some  affection  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  such  as  would  have  been  likely  to  excite  peri- 
tonitis ;  and  m  addition  there  will  have  been  subsequent  de- 
rangement of  the  health,  with  more  or  less  general  emaciation 
Inese  remarks  are  perhaps  specially  applicable  in  the  case  of 
lemales,  in  whom  the  peritonitis  has  been  produced  by  ovarian 
or  uterine  disease. 

In  the  most  numerous  class  of  cases,  those  namely  which  are 
ot  a  tuberculous  character,  the  general  symptoms  will  be  those 
01  tJie  strumous  diathesis,  such  as  have  been  described  in  treat- 
ing ot  phthisis  pulmonahs  ;  indeed,  this  form  of  peritonitis,  with 
its  irequent  accompaniment,  strumous  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  mesenteric  glands,  constitutes  a  modification 
ot  phthisis  abdonnnalis.  Instances  of  this  disease  generally 
present  themselves  in  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten 
TL :rQ  yJ  an,d1when  in  .such  subjects,  we  have  pain  and  ten- 
aerness  in  the  abdomen,  with  emaciation,  and  more  especially  if 
there  be  occasional  flushings  of  heat,  with  a  quick  pulse,  and 
tongue  furred  at  the  back  and  centre,  with  red  edges ;  and  if 
he  bowels  be  irritable,  with  intervals  of  constipation,  we  may 

fZ !3£3£  e  presence  of  chronic  peritonit^ of  a 

In  the  chronic  peritonitis  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  nre 
e5^fmr  the  ^P^ce  of  ascites,  there  are  no 
characteristic  general  symptoms  ;  there  will  be  emaciation  and 
generally  considerable  anxiety  of  countenance  ftKS  for 

3XSZ!£fS££»  tOTPkUhe  ^and 

Serf  US  is  t0  »  fatal  ^Skn    i  such  caS 

under  favourable  circumstances  and  judicious  management! t£  ' 
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bowels  will  become  regular,  and  tlie  evacuations  healthy,  often 
after  the  removal  of  large  accumulations  of  solid  matter,  when 
the  tenderness  may  disappear,  and,  nutrition  being  restored, 
the  patient  regains  flesh.  But  even  under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  great  liability  to  relapse,  for  since  the  previous  accumu- 
lations had  in  all  probability  taken  place  through  the  contrac- 
tility of  portions  of  the  intestine  having  been  impaired  by  pre- 
vious disease,  there  is  a  liability  of  its  recurrence,  and  also  a 
danger  of  fresh  obstructions  being  established  by  the  insidious 
progress  of  chronic  inflammatory  action  :  such  cases  require 
constant  watching  and  the  greatest  care,  for  months  after  the 
disease  has  apparently  subsided.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
ease be  not  arrested,  the  tumescence  and  tenderness  of  the  abdo- 
men increase,  with  extreme  pain  often  referred  to  particular 
parts  ;  the  action  of  the  bowels  becomes  more  irregular  and 
attended  with  greater  distress;  sickness  may  become  urgent ;  and 
the  patient  sink,  either  exhausted  by  inability  to  retain  nourish- 
ment, or  worn  out  by  the  continual  suffering ;  or,  life  may  ter- 
minate more  suddenly  from  perforation  of  the  intestine  consequent 
upon  obstruction. 

The  progress  of  that  class  of  cases  to  describe  which  the 
term  phthisis  abdominalis  has  been  applied,  is  very  similar,  as 
regards  the  constitutional  symptoms,  to  that  of  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  but  even  in  these,  we  sometimes  find  the  disease  rather 
unexpectedly  to  recede,  the  abdomen  losing  its  tumescence,  the 
bowels  recovering  their  healthy  action,  the  patient  regaining 
his  health  and  strength  :  sometimes,  too,  even  when  the  swell- 
ing has  continued,  and  fluctuation  has  been  distinctly  felt,  and 
hectic  symptoms  have  been  well  marked,  there  has  been  an 
escape  of  pus  through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
or  throuo-h  the  umbilicus,  and  the  patient  has  eventually  re- 
covered In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  however, 
when  the  disease  has  been  well  marked,  emaciation  has  in- 
creased, and  the  patient  has  died  of  exhaustion,  unless  previously 
cut  off  by  any  of  the  casualties  before  mentioned. 

In  the  chronic  peritonitis,  which  has  been  described  as 
assumin-  the  form  of  ascites,  the  fluid  is  rarely  absorbed,  and 
the  continued  pressure  on  the  abdominal  viscera  common  y 
produces  death  from  emaciation  and  exhaustion  ;  though  even 
here  it  has  sometimes  happened that  the  fluid  ha. 
after  a  copious  discharge  of  water,  either  by  the  bowels  01  the 
kidneys,  in  one  case,  after  an  abundant  flow  of  saliva 

S  nee  the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis  are  so  obscure  and 
insidious  the  Lgnosis  must,  especially  at  the  commen ceme£ 
be  difficult;  andf  although  it  may  be  true,  as  stated  hyAber 
erombie,  that  when  there  is  continued  pain  and  tenderness  in 
(he  abdomen,  we  may  generally  infer  the  existence  ot  chrome 
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peritonitis  ;  there  are  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded, 
amongst  which  may  be  reckoned,  tabes  mesenteric^,  worms,  in- 
fantile remittent  fever,  and  phthisis  pnlmonalis.    As  regards 
the  first  of  these,  it  rarely  happens  that  chronic  peritonitis  rims 
its  course  without  more  or  less  complication  of  mesenteric  dis* 
ease,  and  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  latter  is  ever 
the  direct  cause  of  the  former,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  peri- 
tonitis ofteu  supervenes  upon  it ;  and  for  these  reasons  the 
diagnosis  becomes   of  less  practical  importance,  though  the 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  would  generally  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish peritonitis  from  uncomplicated  mesenteric  disease.  In 
the  case  of  worms  and  infantile  remittent  fever,  though  there 
may  be  pains  in  the  abdomen,  they  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  chronic  peritonitis,  both  by  the  general  symptoms  and  by 
manipulation  of  the  abdomen.    For  a  diagnosis  between  this 
disease  and  phthisis  pnlmonalis  we  must  again  have  recourse  to 
a  careful  observation  of  the  physical  signs,  since  the  constitu- 
tional ones  are  often  so  nearly  identical ;  and  here,  too,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  two  affections  are  very  often  coincident  :  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  in  young  persons  presenting  some  of 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  peritonitis,  we  should  institute  an  exa- 
mination of  the  chest  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any 
early  signs  of  phthisis,  as  this  discovery  would  tend  to  confirm 
our  diagnosis  in  regard  to  the  abdominal  disease  ;  and  the  prac- 
tical question  will  often  be,  not  whether  either  of  these  diseases 
exist,  but  which  is  the  more  advanced  of  the  two  :  and  it  is  well 
to  bear  m  mind,  that,  though  the  majority  of  cases  of  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  occur  in  young  persons  under  the  a°-e  of 
eighteen,  many  such  subjects  die  with  phthisis  pulnionalis 
though  not  0}  it ;  whereas,  whilst  the  majority  of  cases  of  con- 
sumption occur  above  the  age  of  eighteen  or  even  twenty,  many 
such  subjects  die  with  the  disease  which  we  have  termed  phthisis 
abdommalis,  but  of  phthisis  pulnionalis.    Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  when  uncomplicated  with 
peritonitis,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  chronic  form  of  that 
disease  by  the  absence  of  superficial  tenderness,  the  form  of  the 
abdomen  the  character  of  the  evacuations,  and  the  defined  pink 
flush  on  the  cheeks,  1 

Besides  the  general  distinctions  between  chronic  peritonitis 
and  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  there  are  other  points  Searing 
upon  the  diagnosis  to  which  our  attention  ought  to  be  directed 
Tlius,m  examining  the  abdomen  by  the  hand? what  appear  to  be 
tumours  may  not  ^frequently  bo  detected  ;  of  these  i  would  at 
first  bo  impossible  to  say  whether  they  arc  strumous  or  other 
masses,  or  accumulations  in  the  intestines;  and  the  only  mode 
oi  ascertaining  will  be  to  administer  a  gentle  laxative  as  for 
n stance,  three  or  four  grains  of  grey  powder  to  be  followed  in  a 
few  hours  by  a  dessert-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  to  observe  the 
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character  of  the  evacuations  and  the  effect  upon  the  swelling. 
This  may  be  repeated  several  times,  as  long,  in  fact,  as  any  solid 
matter  continues  to  be  brought  away,  after  which  it  will  often 
be  found  that  the  supposed  tumour  has  disappeared.  The  re- 
moval of  such  swellings  by  these  means  is  not,  however,  con- 
clusive against  the  existence  of  chronic  peritonitis,  since,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  it  may  be  the  cause  which  has  rendered  the 
intestines  liable  to  such  accumulations. 

Besides  the  general  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  peritonitis  by 
the  signs  which  have  already  been  detailed,  we  may  often 
arrive  at  a  greater  degree  of  certainty,  not  only  as  to  its  ex- 
istence, but  also  its  character,  extent,  and  situation,  by  careful 
manipulation,  and  even  auscultation  :  thus,  when  exploring  the 
abdomen  by  the  hand  and  fingers — besides  the  deviations  from 
its  natural  "elasticity  and  the  points  of  tenderness  complained  of 
by  the  patient,  a.  certain  crepitation  is  felt,  under  the  fingers, 
which  has  been,  not  unaptly,  compared  to  the  moving  of  greased 
surfaces  one  over  the  other;— this  will  indicate  fresh  or  un- 
organized lymph,  corresponding  to  the  part  where  it  is  felt. 
Again,  the  application  of  the  stethoscope  will  often  detect, 
especially  towards  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  a  dry  friction  sound, 
or  a  soft  crepitating  one,  not  unlike  that  which  lias  been  termed 
mucous  crepitation  :  the  former  of  these  is  indicative  of  old 
fibrinous  effusion,  and  the  latter  of  recent  and  soft  lymph. 
These  phenomena  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  the  effused  lymph  with  remarkable  precision. 

The  chronic  peritonitis  which  constitutes  one  form  of  ascites.^ 
and  which  often  presents  no  symptoms  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  effusion,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ovarian  dropsy  by  the 
absence  of  those  signs  which  characterize  the  encysted  form  of 
the  latter,  though  from  hepatic  dropsy  the  diagnosis  is  not  so 
easy  ■  it  may,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the  absence  ot  the 
symptoms  and  the  previous  history  which  belongs  to  the  latter 
as  well  as  from  the  greater  hardness  and  more  globular  form  ot 
the  abdomen.    ...  „ 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pentomtis  is,  in  the  majority  ot 
eases,  unfavourable,  though  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  at 
all  times  necessarily  so.  When  the  disease  is  the  result  of  pre- 
vious acute  peritonitis,  there  is  great  danger  from  the  liability 
to  intestinal  obstruction,  arising  either  Ironi  adhesions,  irom 
bands  of  false  membrane  pressing  upon  the  intestines,  or  trom 
the  loss  of  contractility  induced  by  the  inflammation.  Mich 
cases  may,  however,  under  careful  management,  appaivn  >  e- 
cover,  and  the  patient  escape  any  serious  inconvenience  though 
the  possibility  of  h.s  having  at  any  time  a  dangerous  attack  ol 
intestinal  obstruction  is  not  to  be  lost ;  sigh ;  of,  especially ^hen  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  probable  value  ot  his  hfc  J  e 
marks  apply,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  force,  to  tla  C8S. 
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of  females  in  whom  the  disease  has  occurred  from  uterine  or 
ovarian  affection.  Of  strumous  peritonitis,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  disease  is  only  less  dangerous  than  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  it  is  hard  to  give  any  reason  why  it  should  be  so  at  all, 
unless  it  be  that  the  access  of  air  in  the  lungs  causes  a  softening 
of  the  tuberculated  portion  of  the  organ,  and  consequent  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  does  not  take  place 
in  the  closed  peritoneal  sac.  The  occurrence,  too,  of  symptoms 
of  strumous  peritonitis  in  young  persons  of  phthisical  families 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  unfavourable  bearing  upon  their 
prospects  as  regards  their  liability  to  phthisis  at  a  maturer  age. 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
there  have  been  well-marked  signs  of  early  phtliisis  pulmonalis 
coexisting  with  undoubted  chronic  peritonitis,  where  the 
development  of  the  latter  disease  seemed  to  exert  a  revulsive 
influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  former. 

This  was  unmistakably  the  case  in  a  patient  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  who  recovered  after  the  escape  of  a 
large  quantity  of  puriform  matter  by  the  umbilicus,  and  in 
whom  there  werr,  auscultatory  signs  of  incipient,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  early  phthisis.  In  the  chronic,  serous  peritonitis, 
or,  peritonitic  ascites,  the  prognosis  is  also  unfavourable,  though 
even  here,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  effusion  may  sometimes 
disappear  after  profuse  watery  discharges. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  peritonitis  must  be  conducted  with 
the  greatest  caution,  the  object  being  first  to  avoid  all  needless 
excitement,  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  has  the  effect  of  aggravating  the  inflammatory  action 
where  it  exists,  and  exciting  it  afresh,  where  it  has  subsided  ;— 
secondly,  to  check  any  tendency  to  acute  inflammation  which 
may  arise  m  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;— and  thirdly,  to 
correct  that  condition  of  the  constitution,  upon  which  it  so  fre- 
quently depends.  In  the  subacute  disease,  which  is  a  sequel 
oi  the  acute,  we  must  carefully  look  for  any  indication  of  fresh 
inflammatory  action  arising  in  particular  parts,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  must,  where  the  powers  of  the  patient  admit,  apply 
a  few  leeches  over  the  affected  part.  After  this  blisters  may 
be  occasionally  used,  or  a  stimulating  liniment  applied  to  the 
abdomen ;  hot  fomentation  or  warm  poultices  of  linseed  meal 
will  often  give  much  relief  when  the  pain  is  urgent.  Our  next 
object  should  be  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  chronic  inflam- 
matory action  :  this  will,  perhaps,  be  best  effected,  in  the  class 
ot  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  by  the  moderate  and 
carefully-regulated  use  of  mercurial  preparations  :  these  arc 
generally  best  combined  with  opium  to  prevent  irritation 

L  ntn  °W els'aucVhT  is;  Perha^'  no  bet*ei-  form  than  one 
gram  to  a  grain  of  calomel  with  three  or  four  of  compound 
soap  p,ll  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  watching  at  the  2£ 
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most  carefully  for  the  signs  of  the  specific  action  of  the  mineral, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  immediately  withdrawn,  or,  at  all 
events,  reduced  to  one  dose  in  the  day ;  for  the  continuance  of 
slight  mercurial  action  is,  perhaps,  desirable  in  those  cases  in 
which  emaciation  and  general  exhaustion  are  not  great,  and  we 
'  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  not  of  a  tuber- 
culous character.  When  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  as  they  often 
are  in  this  form  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  gentle  laxatives 
must  be  used  ;  perhaps  there  are  few  better  than  the  hydr. 
cum  cret.  and  castor  oil ;  but  should  the  bowels  be  obstinate,  we 
must  on  no  account  attempt  to  force  an  action  by  strong  purga- 
tives. As  a  general  rule  in  cases  of  this  kind,  those  aperients 
which  appear  to  soften  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  by  pro- 
moting the  secretion  from  its  lining  membrane,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, whilst  those  which  act  more  by  exciting  the  action  of 
the  muscular  coat  are  to  be  avoided.  When  the  action  of  the 
bowels  is  torpid  and  there  are  occasional  pains,  the  liq.  potassae 
will  be  found  very  serviceable,  and  to  this  may  be  added  a  little 
pot.  iodid.,  say  two  grains  to  a  dose,  which  will  often  promote 
the  absorption  of  effused  matter.  The  occasional  use  of  soap 
enemata  is  also  to  be  recommended.  As  the  patient  recovers, 
pure  ah  and  gentle  exercise  are  incomparably  the  best  tonics 
for  restoring  the  tone  and  contractility  of  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  intestines,  as  well  as  promoting  absorption  so  far  as  it  can  be 
effected. 

In  those  cases  in  which,  from  the  signs  we  have  here  pointed 
out,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  peritoneal  inflammation  to  be 
of  a  strumous  character,  we  must  be  even  more  upon  our  guard 
to  avoid  depressing  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  especially 
cautious  in  the  use  of  mercurials  :  when  there  is  any  great 
increase  of  tenderness,  and  reason  to  apprehend  the  superven- 
tion of  acute  inflammation,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  we  may  venture  upon  about  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  two 
or  three  of  hydrarg.  cum  cret.,  with  four  or  five  of  pulv.  ipecac, 
co.  night  and  morning ;  and  when  the  pulse  is  softened,  and  the 
skiu  cooler,  a  blister  may  be  applied.  At  the  same  time  with 
these  remedies,  we  may  also  administer  one  of  the  accompauy- 
in°-  mixtures  (F.  62\*  the  former  to  be  preferred  if  the  urine  be 
scanty.     Should  there  be  no  symptoms  of  intercurrent  acute 

*  (62)  Ro  Liq.  Potasssc,  3 

Tinct.  Lupuli.  3  'V. 

Sp.  jEth.  nit.  3  v. 
Sumat  cochl.  i.  min.  ex  Decoct.  Hordei  cyatho  tcr  die. 
Or,  9.  Soda;  Bicarb,  gr.  xiv. 

Tinct.  Hyoscy.  n\.  xx.— xxx. 

Sp.  JElh.  nit.  3  ss. 

Mist.  Acac.  3  iv. 

Sp.  Plmentai,  3 

Aq.  pura:,  q.  s.  ui  Hat  mist.  3  iv. 
Sumai  pari.  3"»"'  ter  die. 
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peritonitis,  or  as  soon  as  they  have  subsided,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  used  with  advantage,  in  doses  of  from  a  grain 
and  a  half  to  three  grains  ;  it  will  be  best  given  with  the  first 
mixture.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  we  must  direct  our  at- 
tention as  much  to  the  strumous  diathesis  of  the  patient  as  to 
the  local  disease,  and  therefore  diet  and  general  mode  of  life 
become  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

In  regard  to  diet,  we  must  remember,  that  we  are  probably 
exposed  to  disease  in  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  lymphatics, 
and  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  prone  to  be  either  irritable 
or  torpid  in  their  action.  At  the  same  time  we  must  endeavour 
to  convey  into  the  system  the  greatest  amount  of  nutritious 
non-stimulating  aliment  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
assimilating. 

In  promoting  the  recovery  after  the  severer  symptoms  have 
subsided,  or  preventing  their  invasion,  where  there  is  reason  to 
apprehend  them,  the  importance  of  pure  air  and  light  are  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  estimated.  Children  in  whom  there  exists 
any  indications  of  a  strumous  diathesis  should,  at  all  times,  be 
kept  in  as  pure  an  air  as  circumstances  admit  of ;  and  not  only 
should  this  be  carried  out  by  residence  in  the  country  in  ele- 
vated situations,  or  by  the  sea-side,  but  also  by  their  spending  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  A  moderately-warm 
clothing,  covering  pretty  uniformly  the  whole  surface,  is 
essential,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  the  circulation,  but 
also  as  enabling  them  to  spend  much  time  in  the  open  air 
without  risk.  Exposure  to  the  direct  solar  ray,  unless  the  heat 
be  great  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  free  admission  of  light,  is  no 
inconsiderable  preventive  against  the  establishment  of  strumous 
disease. 

In  the  chronic  serous  peritonitis  or  peritonitic  ascites,  we  may 
use  mercuiy  somewhat  more  freely,  the  combination  of  squill 
and  blue  pill  being  in  general  the  preferable  form,  or  the  fol- 
lowing pill  (F.  63 j*  may  be  administered  three  times  daily, 
saline  diuretics  being  given  in  the  intervals,  to  which  may  be 
added  from  one  to  two  drachms  of  infusion  of  digitalis,  provided 
the  effect  upon  the  pulse  be  carefully  watched.  Hydragogue 
cathartics  in  the  form  either  of  pulv.  jalap  co.,  of  elaterium  with 
bitart.  of  potass  being  exhibited  from  time  to  time  (F.  64).  f 

*  (63)  #,  Pulv.  Digitalis,  gr.  i. 
HI.  Hydmrg.  gr.  i. 
Pulv.  SoilliB,  gr.  i. 
Ext.  Hyoscy.  gr.  ij.  Misce. 
Ft  Pil. 

f  (61)  R,  Extract.  Elator.  contriti,  gr.  J. 
J'ot.  Bitart.  gr.  xvj. 
Zingiberia  contriti,  gr.  ij. 
Probe  mlsceantur  ut  ft.  Pulv. 
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Should  the  swelling  continue,  and  the  urine  not  be  increased 
after  the  mouth  has  been  slightly  affected  by  the  mercury, 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  tried,  which  may  be  administered 
in  the  form  prescribed  above.  As,  however,  these  and  all  mea- 
sures for  promoting  the  removal  of  the  fluid  by  absorption  will, 
in  many  cases,  prove  unsuccessful,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  paracentesis,  though  the  operation  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  peritoneum 
being  already  in  a  state  of  chrouic  inflammation  ;  any  consider- 
able tenderness,  sharpness  of  pulse,  or  other  inflammatory  symp- 
tom, should  therefore  be  received  as  a  contra-indication.  When 
the  operation  is  determined  upon,  it  would  be  well  to  have  re- 
course again  to  the  mercury,  until  the  mouth  is  slightly  affected, 
when  paracentesis  may  be  performed.  When  the  pulse  is  feeble, 
a  small  trochar  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  abdomen 
carefully  bandaged,  and  a  grain  of  opium  administered  with  a 
grain  of  calomel.  After  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  operation,  diuretics  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  resumed. 
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ENTERITIS  AND  OBSTRUCTED  BOWEL. 

Enteritis  is  a  term,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  used  by  different 
authors,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define.  Some  appear  in  speaking 
of  it  to  contemplate  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
others  that  of  the  serous.  Dr.  Watson,  with  his  accustomed 
fondness  for  simplicity,  interprets  it  as  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  by  which  he  means  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane, the  muscidar  and  areolar  tissues,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, of  a  portion  of  intestine  :  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
we  purpose  to  apply  it. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  disease  is  ever  a  primary  one  .'  most 
authors  speak  of  the  inflammation  as  arising  in  the  peritoneal 
coat,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  other  tissues  of  the 
intestine ;  but  we  have  seen  that  primary  peritonitis  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence.  Still,  as  enteritis  is  spoken  of  as  a  primary 
lesion  by  many  authors  of  reputation,  as  it  is  one  which  we  not 
uncommonly  meet  with  as  a  consequence  of  some  antecedent 
disease  or  irritation,  as,  above  all,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  greatest 
danger,  proving  fatal  if  not  relieved  in  a  short  time,  and  re- 
quiring the  most  careful  discrimination  as  to  its  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  nature 
and  symptoms. 

Enteritis  may  commence  with  some  very  well-marked  pain, 
or  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  abdomen  :  patients  have  more 
than  once  spoken  to  the  author  of  the  first  symptom  havin°- 
been  a  sense  of  something  having  given  way  or  becoming 
twisted  or  displaced.  In  some  cases  there  are  rigors.  The 
pam,  which  is  at  first  circumscribed,  rapidly  becomes  more  and 
more  intense,  and  extends  over  the  whole  abdomen.  There  may 
not  be  much  tenderness,  at  the  commencement,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  becomes  so  severe  that  the  slightest  pressure,  even  that 
ot  the  bed-clothes,  cannot  be  borne.  The  paiu  in  enteritis  is 
incessant,  though  it  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  aggravated  in- 
tensity :  m  this  respect  it  differs  from  that  of  colic,  in  which 
toe  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  entirely  subsides  in  the 
intervals.    It  will  sometimes  happen  that  at  the  very  commence- 
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ment  of  the  attack  there  will  be  copious  relief  of  the  bowels, 
after  which  they  become  obstinately  constipated.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  siu^eryene  sooner  or  later,  though  the  periocTat  which 
this  happens  varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The 
vomiting  ;a  0ften  highly  offensive,  having  an  odour  of  fteces, 
ana  thence  called sterariuccous,  showing  that  the  matter  ejected 
has  been  brought irpfrom  the  lower  part  of  the  canal,  though 
most  probably  not  lower  than  the  ileum.  The  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  most  distressing  ;  he  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  respiration  is 
hurried  and  mostly  thoracic  ;  and  the  movements  and  position 
alT~evince  an  apprehension  of  pressure  or  disturbance  of  the 
inflamed  part ;  so  that  though  there  may  be  jactitation  of  the 
extremities,  the  trunk  is  kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  countenance, 
as  in  peritonitis,  is  expressive  of  great  distrgss.  The  symptoms  are 
generally,  at  the  commencement,  those  of  inflammation  of  a  se- 
rous membrane,  which,  from  the  implication  of  a  mucous  surface, 
from  its  intensity,  and  often  from  its  situation,  speedily  exercises 
a  very  depressing  influence.  Accordingly  the  pulse  may  be 
at  first  full  and  hard,  but  soon  losing  the  former  character, 
whilst  it  retains  its  hardness,  it  becomes  wiry^and  as  the  disease 
advances,  tlrreadxand  almost  impercjjpffbje.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion do  nof^subside,  the  distress  and  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
increase,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last 
imperceptible,  the  skin  clammy ;  and  death  fakes  place  from 
failure,  or  rather  depression,  of  the  heart's  action.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  pain  suddenly  ceases  some  time  before  death :  this 
used,  as  in  the  case  of  peritonitis,  to  be  referred  to  gangrene,  but 
that  is  not  always  fouud  to  have  occurred :  it  is  probably  the 
effect  of  nervine  exhaustion. 

The  above  constitute  the  essential  symptoms  of  enteritis,  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  consisting  of  those  of  intense  inflam- 
mation in  the  abdomen,  to  which  are  added  those  of  the  "  Ixsa 
partis  fmcUo"  in  the  form  of  arrested  action  of  the  bowel,  and 
its  consequences.  There  are,  however,  several  which  may  be 
termed  accidental  symptoms,  about  which  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
crepancy will  be  fouud  in  different  authors  ;  the  explanation  ol 
which  is  that  these  are  referrible  to  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  part  of  the  intestine  affected  by  it,  both  which 
mav  vary.  .  . 

Now  a  common,  perhaps  the  most  common,  cause  ot  enteritis, 
is  mechanical  obstruction,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak 
mc^e~MyTancrTen^ewe  have  shrinking  or  swelling  ol  tne 
abdomen  ;— vomiting  coming  on  among  the  first  symptoms,  01 
not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  disease  ;- scanty  and  hign- 
coloured,  or  abundant  and  pure  urine,  according  as  the  obstruc- 
tion is  seated  near  the  commencement,  or  the  termination,  01 
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the  canal.  All  these,  then,  have  been  enumerated  amongst  the 
symptoms  of  enteritis.  If  the  occlusion  have  taken  place  in  a 
portion  of  intestine  near  the  yielding  parts  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  there  will  be  generally  a  local  tumescence  ;  but  if  more 
deeply  seated,  there  will  be  no  appreciabhTswellmg. 

In  some  instances,  though  these  are  not  the  most  frequent, 
the  inflammation  appears  to  have  arisen  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  independently  of  any  mechanical  cause.  Where  this  has 
been  the  case,  a  portion  of  the  bowel  is  dark,  almost  livid, 
having  the  peritoneal  coat  covered  with  flakes  of  lymph,  and 
the  mucous  lining  with  sanious  mucus,  the  intestine  being  at 
this  part  much  dilated,  though  below  it  the  canal  is  empty  and 
firmly  contracted  ;  this  contraction  being  the  effect,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  obstruction  above. 

In  some  of  these  cases  we  can,  as  we  have  said,  assign  no 
cause  for  the  inflammation,  though  in  many  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  following  manner  : — Irrita- 
tion  proceeding  from  some  indigestible  matter  in  the  canal ;— 
a~s!rong  rmrgatiye,  to  remove  the  "cause  of  'that  irritation  ; — 
another  purgative  to  overcome  the  obstinate  constipation,  which 
BSsTesulted  from  the  increased  irritation  induced  by  the  first ; — 
enteritis  and  its  disastrous  consequences.  It  is  to  this  form  of 
enteritis,  occurring  in  the  small  iiitestine,  that  the  term  ileus  or 
iliac  passion,  has  been  applied.  Another  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  inflammation  commences  in  the  caecum  and  appendix  ver- 
miformis,  are  those  in  which  a  cherry-stone,  a  lump  of  hardened  * 
fseces,  or  even  a  pill,  has  been  found  in  the  latter,  though  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  was  some  pre-existent  disease  to 
allow  of  its  intrusion :  in  these  the  pain  and  tenderness  com- 
mence in  the  region  of  the  cfflcum,  where  there  is  also  some 
tumefaction.  Closely  resembling  the  above  are  those  cases  to  be 
noticed  presently,  in  which  peritonitis  and  enteritis  appear  to 
have  been  set  up  by  disease  in  the  ovary. 

The  diagnosis  of  enteritis  from  coHcdepends  upon— the  tender- 
ness ;  the  paiu  of  the  latter  being  relieved  by  pressure — th^per- 
sistenco  of  the  pain— the  sickness— and  the  signs  of  acute 
iiiflammation.  Tf  is  of  course  essential  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
no  hernia,  ahd  all  the  outlets  of  the  abdomen  should  be  most 
carefully  examined. 

The  treatment  of  enteritis  rests  upon  the  simple  principles  of 
subduing  the  inflammatory  action  by  such  measures  as  the 
strength  will  admit  of,  and  keeping  the  inflamed  part  at  rest. 
When  the  patient  is  seen  early,  and  the  pulse  is  moderately  full, 
as  well  as  hard,  venesection  to  the  first  signs  of  fainting  is  ad- 
missible ;  and  it  will  often  happen  that  this  will  be  followed  by 
a  spontaneous  action  of  the  bowels  ;  leeches  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  seat  of  tenderness.    Purgatives  should  on  no  account  be 
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given  ;  but  the  patient  must  be  put  upon  the  use  of  calomel  and 
opium  hi  equal  parts.  The  pain  often  renders  the  tolerance  of 
opium  great,  so  that  eight  or  ten  grains  may  ofteu  be  given  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  calomel  should  not  be 
increased  to  the  same  extent  as  opium.  The  occasional  use  of  a 
soap  enema  is  admissible.  We  must  not  forget  the  tendency  to 
death  by  asthenia  in  this  disease  ;  and  when  "the  extiimities.  be- 
come cold,  or  the  pulge  very  feeble,  wine,  or  brandy  should  be 
given.  When  the  aclion  of  tEe'mercury  begihsTo  show  itself 
on  the  gums,  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  opium  steadily 
persevered  with. 


OBSTRUCTED  BOWEL. 

By  obstruction  of  the  bowel  is  meant  that  degree  of  constipa- 
tion which  does  not  yield  to  the  action  of  ordinary  remedies. 
This  obstruction  is  an  affection  of  such  extreme  danger,  and 
one  the  mismanagement  of  which  is  so  eminently  mischievous, 
that  it  is  here  spoken  of  as  one  disease.  It,  however,  may  arise 
from  causes  so  various  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  classify 
them  according  to  any  strictly  pathological  arrangement, 
although  the  success  of  our  treatment  must  depend,  in  great 
measure,  upon  our  discrimination  in  detecting  the  principal  one  ; 
and  therefore,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  disease,  we 
shall  enumerate  them. 

These  causes  may  be  either  inflammatory,  as  in  the  case  of  peri- 
tonitis or  of  enteritis  ;  or  the  obstruction  may  be  a  more  remote 
effect  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  case — of  the  impeded  peristaltic 
movement,  from  adhesion  of  one  portion  of  bowel  to  another,  or 
to  some  neighbouring  viscus, — of  constriction  by  a  band  of 
false  membrane,  or — of  the  diminished  contractility  of  the  mus- 
cular coat,  which  ensues  upon  and  may  continue  after  peritonitis 
or  enteritis.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  chronic  disease, 
whether  inflammatory  or  otherwise,  causing  contraction  or 
thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  ;— or  it  may  arise  as  a 
consequence  of  any  of  the  above,  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
contents  setting  up  a  distension  behind  it ;  and  this  distension, 
of  a  coil  of  intestine  for  instance,  may  cause  its  displacement 
(as  by  rolling  over),  and  a  consequent  twisting  of  the  bowel. 
The  same  thing  may  be  produced,  in  the  large  intestines,  and 
this,  more  especially,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  by  habitual 
costiveness  (induced'  in  many  instances  by  neglecting  the  calls 
of  nature),  the  distended  portion  of  the  bowel  having  been 
ascertained  in  one  instance  to  have  rolled  over  twice. 

Analogous  to  these  cases  of  twisting  and  strangulation,  are 
those  with  which  the  surgeon  is  familiar,  as  arising  from  hernia, 
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which  should  always  he  carefully  searched  for  ;  but  heruia  may 
exist  without  being  apparent  externally,  as  in  the  case  of  that 
at  the  obturator  foramen,  or  that  of  a  loop  of  intestine  passing 
through  some  adventitious  ring  formed  by  false  membrane,  or 
of  obstruction  at  the  ueck  of  a  hernial  sac  which  has  returned 
within  the  abdomen. 

Inflammatory  action  in  the  inner  or  mucous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  does  not  commonly  produce  obstruction,  though  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  dysentery  causes  a  delay  in  the  passage 
of  fsecal  matter;  and  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  or  duodenum, 
often  produces  considerable  constipation.  Ulceration  of  the 
bowel  may  also  cause  delay  in  the  passage  of  its  "contents,  in 
order,  seemingly,  to  allow  time  for  the  process  of  reparation. 
Obstruction  again  may  also  arise  from  the  accumulation  of 
hardened  fseces,  generally  in  the  colon,  as  a  consequence  of 
diminished  contractility,  either  from  inflammation  or  over-dis- 
tension ;  and  hardened  faeces,  or  a  foreign  body,  in  the  appendix 
vermiformis  cseci,  produce  constipation  of  peculiar  obstinacy 
and  urgency  of  symptoms.  Another  cause  of  obstruction  may 
be  intussusception,  or  the  passing  of  a  portion  of  intestine 
into  that  immediately  below  it,  and  its  becoming  invaginated 
therein. 

Besides  these  causes  we  may  have  others  arising  from  a  loss 
of  natural  irritability,  or  an  insensibility  to  the  natural  stimulus, 
as  in  the  effect  of  lesion  of  innervation;  analogous  to  retention 
of  mine  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

These  cases  commonly  present  themselves  under  somewhat 
of  the  following  circumstances  :  the  patient,  who  may  previously 
have  enjoyed  good  health,  has  felt  some  sudden  pain,  sometimes 
as  of  a  sense  of  falling  or  twisting  in  the  abdomen,  which  in 
some  instances  is  followed  immediately  by  faintness  or  sickness, 
or  both  ;  in  others  there  may  be  for  a  short  time  no  further  un- 
pleasant symptpms.  The  bowels  not  acting,  however,  the 
patient  often  of  his  own  accord  takes  a  purgative,  which  he 
may  even  be  induced  to  repeat.  Either  these  medicines  are 
rejected,  or  the  patient  suffers  much  from  weight  and  distension 
of  the  abdomen  :  in  this  condition,  and  becoming  anxious  at 
getting  no  relief  of  the  bowels,  he  seeks  for  medical  advice. 
Again,  in  some  cases  there  may  have  been  previous  tenderness 
in  the  abdomen,  with  irregular  action  of  the  bowels,  before  the 
supervention  of  these  symptoms.  In  others,  again,  we  may 
elicit  a  history  of  some  former  peritonize  attack;  or  a<*am 
then;  may  have  been  no  well-defined  symptoms,  but  simply  a 
cessation  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  and  subsequent  weight 
and  distension  ;  or  the  distressing  sensations  may  have  come^on 
speedily  after  partaking  of  some  indigestible  food.  Such  is  the 
general  history  of  obstructed  bowel ;  yet  upon  close  inquiry  we 
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shall  find  very  different  and  even  opposite  symptoms  in  different 
cases. 

Our  first  business  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  carefully  to  explore 
the  abdomen,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  external  hernia  exists. 
If  this  examination,  which  ought  always  to  be  most  carefully 
conducted,  reveals  nothing  of  the  kind,  we  proceed  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  seat  and  character  of  the  obstruction,  by 
examination  of  the  degree  of  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  or  of 
any  part  of  it  considered  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  degree  of  pain  caused 
by  motiop.  Should  a  rather  sharp  and  hard  pulse,  with  con- 
siderable pain,  aggravated  by  pressure  or  motion,  induce  us  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  peritoneal  inflammation,  we  must  not 
infer  that  such  inflammation  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, as  the  very  existence  of  the  obstruction  may  of  itself  give 
rise  to  inflammation,  especially  if  active  purgatives  have  been 
used.  If,  however,  there  be  no  sign  of  inflammatory  action,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  obstruction  is  caused  either  by  accumu- 
lation in  the  bowel,  by  loss  of  contractile  power,  as  in  colic,  or 
by  twisting,  intussusception,  or  constriction  by  some  bridle  of 
false  membrane.  Our  next  examination  should  be  as  to  the 
degree  of  tumescence  of  the  abdomen,  for  in  this  respect  we  ob- 
serve two  opposite  conditions  ;  in  the  extreme  case,  for  instance, 
of  obstruction  in  the  duodenum,  the  abdomen  is  flat  or  even 
sunken;  in  the  opposite  one,  of  obstruction  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  we  have  a  very  tumid  and  resonant  abdomen  ;  inter- 
mediate obstructions  will  give  intermediate  degrees  of  fulness. 
In  cases  of  obstructed  bowel,  too,  there  are  generally  active 
intestinal  movements,  which  may  be  distinctly  felt  by  the 
patient,  and  are  often  perceptible  to  the  hand  of  the  ob- 
server ;  they,  however,  are  generally  most  distinct  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  near  or  below  the  ileo-csecal 
valve.  In  such  cases,  too,  fluctuation  may  not  rarely  be  de- 
tected. Sickness,  again,  is  a  very  important  symptom.  When 
the  obstruction  is  high  up  in  the  canal,  sickness  will  be  early 
and  incessant ;  when  it  is  in  the  colon  there  will  be  none, 
except  what  may  be  excited  by  irritating  medicines,  till  the  ob- 
struction has  lasted  some  days.  In  obstruction  in  the  course  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  or  ileum,  we  have  early  sickness, 
but  not  so  immediate 'or  so  urgent  as  in  the  case  of  the  duode- 
num The  condition  of  the  urine  is  most  important  as  regards 
the  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  ;  when  (he  stoppage 
is  high°  up,  as  in  the  duodenum,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  so 
smalf  or  rather  the  suppression  so  complete,  (hat  cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  too  by  men  of  experience, 
for  ischuria  renalis ;  whereas,  when  it  has  been  very  low 
down,  as  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  for  instance,  the  urine  is  abun- 
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dant  and  clear.  Iu  the  first  case  the  suppression  of  the  urine 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  sickness ;  it 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  sickness,  independent  of  me- 
chanical occlusion  near  the  stomach,  as  ordinarily  observed, 
never  suppresses  the  secretion  so  completely.  In  the  case  of 
obstruction  in  the  descending  colon,  as  there  is  no  sickness,  and 
as  there  is  delay  in  the  passage  of  its  contents  along  the  intes- 
tinal tube,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  absorption  ;  and 
therefore,  from  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  taken  up  by  the 
veins,  the  quantity  which  passes  out  becomes  large. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  quantity  of  urine 
excreted,  in  aiding  us  to  determine  the  seat  of  the  obstruction, 
further  observation  since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition 
of  this  work  having  tended  materially  to  confirm  this  belief ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  make  this  assertion  from  the  fact,  that 
though  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  highest 
authorities,  it  has  been  called  in  question  by  others  entitled  to 
great  deference,  though  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the 
authors  cannot  themselves  have  investigated  the  ground  upon 
which  it  rests. 

In  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports '  for  1S44  (Second  Series, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  370,  et  seq.\  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  lesion  causing  the  obstruction  were  ascer- 
tained by  inspection  after  death  ;  and  in  these  it  appeared  that 
the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine  was  proportionate  to 
the  distance  of  the  obstruction  from  the  pylorus.  In  one  case 
which  fell  under  the  author's  own  observation,  and  which  is 
there  recorded,  there  was  a  total  suppression  for  several  days  ; 
no  urine  was  passed  for  five  days  at  least,  and  then,  when 
a  catheter  was  passed,  half  an  ounce  was  drawn  off;  and 
after  death,  which  occurred  about  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
passing  of  the  instrument,  the  bladder  was  found  perfectly 
empty,  the  obstruction  being  in  the  duodenum.  In  the  other, 
the  obstruction  was  in  the  same  situation,  and  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  urine  was  of  such  duration  as  to  occasion  much  astonish- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Hughes,  under  whose  care  the  case 
occurred ;  though  from  tins  case  not  having  occurred  amongst 
his  own  patients,  the  author  is  not  able  to  state  exactly  the 
number  of  days,  up  to  the  time  of  death,  during  which  it  lasted. 
In  neither  of  these  cases  was  there  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum. In  another  case  alluded  to  in  the  same  communica- 
tion, there  was  so  great  a  suppression  as  to  give  rise  in  the 
minds  of  the  eminent  provincial  physicians  of  the  existence  of 
iscuria  rcnalis,  the  case  being  one  of  mechanical  obstruction  of 
the  intestine  near  the  pylorus.  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the 
explanation  given  by  Dr.  Brinton  in  his  very  interesting  Croo- 
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ruan  Lectures  upon  Intestinal  Obstruction,  viz.,  "That  the 
violence  of  the  general  fever,  or  of  the  local  inflammation,  the 
pain  of  micturition,  when  the  bladder  is  involved  in  the  peri- 
tonitis, and  (I  would  almost  add)  mere  collapse  can  all,  by 
turns  or  in  combination,  greatly  diminish  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  during  intestinal  obstruction."  Now,  as  regards  the 
first,  granting  that  general  fever  or  local  inflammation  will 
suppress  the  urine  for  five  days,  which  we  confess  never  to 
have  seen,  there  were  in  the  above  cases  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  simple  collapse.  Again,  as  for  "the  pain  of  micturi- 
tion when  the  bladder  is  involved  in  the  peritonitis,"  this  could 
not  have  occasioned  retention,  since  there  was  no  urine  either  to 
retain  or  to  micturate,  and,  moreover,  there  was  no  peritonitis  ; 
there  remains,  then,  the  collapse,  about  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  agreed  ;  but  can  it  be  proved  that  collapse,  as  such,  pro- 
duces suppression  of  urine  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  col- 
lapse of  cholera  there  is  suppression  of  urine  ;  but  that  suppres- 
sion does  not  follow  the  collapse  as  its  consequence,  but  rather 
precedes  it ;  and  though  we  would  not  argue  from  hence  that 
the  collapse  is  the  effect  of  the  suppression,  which  at  first  sight 
might  seem  a  tenable  proposition,  we  are  justified  in  main- 
taining that  it  cannot  be  its  cause  ;  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  extensive  induction  which  we  can  establish,  being  this : 
that  neither  of  these  is  the  effect  of  the  other,  but  that  both 
are  the  effects  of  a  common  cause,  namely,  the  deficiency  of 
fluid  in  the  circulation.  This  defect  arises,  in  the  case  of 
cholera,  from  the  rapid  elimination  of  water  from  the  circulating 
fluid,  in  the  case  of  obstruction  near  the  pylorus  from  the 
absence  of  absorption  into  it.  Beyond  this,  however,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  collapse,  as  such,  induces  suppression  of  the 
secretions,  particularly  of  the  urine ;  since  in  syncojie,  and 
in  the  collapse  which  follows  an  epileptic  convulsion,  there 
are  generally  profuse  secretion  and  excretion  of  urine. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  deserves  investigation 
when  we  would  ascertain  the  character  or  seat  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  lower  bowel 
as  carefully  explored  by  a  bougie,  or  the  oesophagus  tube. 
When  sudden  obstruction  takes  place  in  any  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  it  generally  happens  that  the  whole  of  the  bowel 
below  this  part  speedily  and  even  forcibly  empties  itself ;  and 
this  perhaps  applies  more  particularly  to  the  small  intestines, 
where  obstructions,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  from 
twisting,  intussusception,  or  acute  inflammation.  This  not 
only  produces  the  flatness  of  the  abdomen  above  alluded  to, 
but  even  a  forcible  contraction  of  the  rectum,  such  as  in  one 
instance  to  have  induced  a  doubt  of  the  diagnosis  of  obstruc- 
tion high  up  in  the  small  intestines,  from  the  fact  that  it 
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was  almost  impossible  to  introduce  the  tube  or  even  the  finger 
into  the  rectum ;  so  forcibly  did  the  bowel  contract  through  its 
whole  course  below  the  closure.    And  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
sudden  occlusion,  or  sudden  stoppage  from  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, in  the  large  intestines  :  thus,  in  those  unfortunate  cases  in 
which  this  mischief  ensues  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body- 
in  the  appendix  cteci,  the  whole  of  the  large  intestines  com- 
pletely empty  themselves,  and  afterwards  no  action  takes  place. 
Wheu,  however,  the  stoppage  takes  place  from  chronic  thicken- 
ing or  contraction,  or  from  malignant  disease, — lesions  which 
are  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  large  intestines — the  bowel 
often  loses  its  contractility  below  as  well  as  above  the  seat  of 
obstruction  ;  and,  therefore,  the  rectum  upon  examination  by 
the  finger  may  be  found  dilated  ;  so  that  the  oesophagus-tube 
when  introduced  will  often  coil  upon  itself  in  the  pouched 
bowel,  which  may  lead  to  a  belief  that  it  has  passed  a  consider- 
able distance  up  the  canal.    This  condition  rather  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  obstruction  is  produced  by  chronic  or 
malignant  disease,  seated  probably  in  the  large  intestine.  The 
examination   of  the  bowel  with  a  bougie   is  not  without 
danger ;    since  the  instrument  passing  readily  through  the 
diluted  portion,  may  be  brought  too  forcibly  in  contact  with  the 
side  of  the  bowel,  just  at  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  near  to 
which  there  is  not  uncommonly  ulceration.    Examination  of  the 
lumbar  region  is  also  important  in  determining  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction :  when  it  is  in  the  small  intestines,  the  cajcurn,  or  even 
the  ascending  colon,  there  will  be  no  great  fulness  in  the  right 
loin— but  if  it  be  in  the  transverse  or  descending  colon,  we 
generally  find  a  bulging  in  that  region,  which  when  the  ob- 
struction is  remote,  (as  in  the  descending  colon  or  sigmoid 
flexure.)  will  generally  bo  very  resonant  on  percussion,  from  the 
accumulation  of  flatus  ;  but  if  the  stoppage  be  nearer,  as  in  the 
transverse  colon,  it  may  be  dull  from  the  accumulation  of  fcecal 
matter.    If  upon  similar  examination  the  left  loin  also  be  found 
bulging,  the  obstruction  is  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  ;  and  if  there 
be  also  great  resonance,  it  is  probably  at  its  termination  in  the 
rectum.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  the  sigmoid 
flexure  may,  under  these  circumstances,  rise  up  above  the  crest 
of  the  ileum,  and  produce  tumescence,  with  resonance,  iu  the 
left  lumbar  region,  which  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
descending  colon  ;  a  circumstance  of  no  great  practical  import- 
ance as  regards  the  diagnosis,  but  which  deserves  grave  con- 
sideration when  any  operation  is  proposed  to  be  performed  in 
that  region,  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  obstruction. 

The  prognosis  of  obstruction  of 'this  kind  must  of  necessity 
depend  upon  its  cause,  and  it  lias  generally  been  assumed  tint 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  not 
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yield  to  active  purgatives,  it  was  necessarily  of  a  fatal  character. 
The  experience  of  the  last  ten  years  has  done  much  to 
correct  this  opinion  ;  and  though  we  must  still  view  every  such 
case  with  great  apprehension,  we  are  not  warranted  in  pro- 
nouncing it  necessarily  fatal.  In  reference,  however,  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  fact  of  much  purgative  medicine  being 
in  the  intestines  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  forming  our  pro- 
gnosis, and  constitutes  an  unfavourable  element. 

A  variety  of  symptoms  have  beeii  laid  down  by  various  authors 
as  warranting  an  unfavourable  prognosis.  Amongst  these  we 
find  nausea,  vomiting,  pain,  tenderness  and  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  and  high-coloured  urine  ;  and  these  are  not  without 
importance,  though  they  never  occur  together,  and,  indeed,  may 
be  said  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other  ;  and  experience  has 
shown  us  lhat  as  many  as  can  coexist  may  do  so,  and  yet  the 
patient  recover.  They  show,  however,  either  that  the  disease  is 
high  up  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  case  it  is,  if  not  soon 
relieved,  more  speedily  fatal ;  or  that  it  is  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, and  the  nature  of  the  occlusion  such  that  the  distension 
and  obstruction  have  been  propagated  high  up  the  canal. 
The  correct  view  of  the  matter  in  the  present  state  of  our  in- 
formation is,  that  all  such  cases  are  dangerous  ;  but  unless  we 
are  certain  as  to  the  cause,  which  we,  never  can  be,  unless,  there 
be  external  hernia,  or  stricture  can  be  detected  by  examination 
per  anum,  they  are  not  hopeless.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
intussusception  is  necessarily  fatal  unless  aggravated  by  stimu- 
lating purgatives ;  and  in  the  apparently  no  less  desperate  case 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  appendix  vermiformis,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  recovery,  or  relief,  is  impossible  under  appropriate 
treatment ;  more  especially  as  we  know  that  such  bodies  some- 
times are  expelled  by  ulceration  through  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  may,  however,  be  remembered,  as  regards  the  pro- 
gnosis of  intestinal  obstruction :  that  obstruction  in  the  small 
intestines  is  fatal  more  speedily  than  that  lower  down,  and  that 
the  same  remark  applies  to  those  depending  upon  inflammatory 
affections  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from  chronic 
thickening  ;  but  that  these  latter,  unless  in  a  situation  to  be 
relieved  by  operation  for  artificial  anus,  are  of  all  obstructions 
the  most  certainly  fatal,  not  excepting  even  internal  hernia, 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  rational  practitioners,  that, 
after  moderate  aperients  have  failed,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt 
"•entlcr  measures  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  enemata,  and  not,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Copland,  "  to  prescribe  medicines  which  will  irri- 
tate and  invert  the  action*  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  without 

*  We  must  here  take  exception  to  the  term  "  invert,"  as  we  believe  that,  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Brinton,  increased  peristaltic  action  propelling  the  contents  oi 
the  canal  against  an  unyielding  obstruction  would  be  sufficient  to  produce 
regurgitation,  without  any  inversion. 
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ever  reaching  the  seat  of  the  obstruction."  But  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  that  they  may  produce  serious  mischief, 
even  when  they  do  not  invert  the  action  of  the  tube,  and  when 
they  do  reach  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  ;  for  it  must  be  evident 
that  in  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  purgatives  must  produce 
much  irritation  immediately  above  it,  and  increase  the  already 
existing  evil  of  ulceration.  In  those  cases  too  in  which  the 
constipation  is  the  effect  of  a  conservative  arrest  on  the  part  of 
nature  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  the  action  of  a 
strong  purgative  destroys  the  only  chance  of  escape  for  the 
patient.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  used  to  be  related 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper.  The  patient,  who  had  resided 
much  in  a  hot  climate,  had  previously  suffered  from  attacks  of 
constipation,  which  Mr.  Cooper  inferred,  from  bis  account,  to 
have  arisen  in  the  manner  just  alluded  to,  in  order  to  allow  the 
closure  by  means  of  adhesion  to  a  neighbouring  viscus,  or  to  the 
abdomimU  walls,  of  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  colon.  A  power- 
ful purgative  was  however  administered,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  produced  fatal  extravasation  into  the  peri- 
toneum. Seeing  then  that  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation  no 
rebance  can  be  placed  on  strong  purgatives,  especially  when 
administered  by  the  mouth,  and  that  much  mischief  may  arise 
from  the  incautious  use  of  such  medicines,  the  question  remains, 
what  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  ? 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  from  the  early  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  from,  the  sharp  and  wiry  pulse,  the  urgent  vomitino-, 
and  scanty  urine,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause  Is 
inflammation,  affecting  the  serous  or  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines, or  both— and  that  probably  high  up  in  the  intestinal  tube 
—the  principle  upon  which  we  must  act,  is  the  subduino-  the 
inflammatory  action  by  general  antiphlogistic  measures,  as  far 
as  they  are  admissible.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  pulse  is 
firm  and  the  heart's  action  not  depressed,  a  full  bleeding  will  be 
of  great  assistance,  and  not  infrequently  speedily  followed  by 
an  action  of  the  bowels  ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  local  de- 
pletion may  also  be  used  with  caution.  The  next,  and  perhaps 
more  important  principle,  is  to  favour  the  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation by  quieting  as  much  as  possible  the  inflamed  or 
irritated  part.  For  this  purpose  our  chief  reliance  is  upon 
opium.  With  the  opium  calomel  may  be  combined-  but 
increased  experience  tends  to  show  that  this  latter  remedy 
so  tar  from  being  the  more  important,  must  be  used  with  great 
care;  the  calomel,  indeed,  has  the  advantage  of  softeninf  the 
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contents  oi  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thereby  facilitating  then 
passage,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  free  action  of  the 
bowels  takes  place  just  as  the  effect  of  the  mercury  be-ins  to 
show  itself  upon  the  system;  but  the  mineral  should  be' with- 
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drawn  upon  the  first  signs  of  ptyalism,  when,  if  there  have  heen 
no  effect  upon  the  bowels,  the  opium  should  be  continued.  The 
best  rule  by  which  to  be  guided  under  such  circumstances  is  the 
pain.  These  cases  are  almost  always  attended  with  pain,  and 
consequently  require  a  considerable  dose  of  opium  to  procure 
sleep  ;  therefore  when  the  patient  sleeps  we  may  infer  that  he 
is  sufficiently  under  its  influence,  and  he  should  not  be  aroused 
to  take  it.  In  the  intervals,  however,  the  opium  maybe  given  in 
doses  varying  from  one  to  two  grains  every  three  or  four  hours. 
A  very  convenient  form  for  its  administration  is  the  pil.  sap.  co. 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  and  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  use 
larger  doses  than  one  grain  of  opium,  an  additional  quantity' 
may  be  added  to  the  pill,  e.  g.  (F.  G5).*  This  plan  may  be 
sometimes  pursued  for  several  days  before  any  decided  effect  is 
produced;  but  at  the  end  of  tiiat  time  free  evacuations  will 
often  ensue,  so  much  so  that  the  patient  may  be  heard  to  com- 
plain that  the  pills  are  "too  powerful." 

When  from  the  less  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  from  the  free 
seen -lion  of  urine,  and  the  gradually-increasing  size  of  the  abdo- 
men,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstruction  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  canal,  and  that  it  is  probably  of  a  mechanical 
rather  than  an  inflammatory  character,  we  must,  as  in  all  cases, 
first  make  the  most  careful  examination,  lest  by  any  means  the 
existence  of  hernia  should  be  overlooked  ;  and  having  done  this 
we  may  proceed  to  explore  the  bowel  most  carefully. 

If  we  cannot  by  the  bougie  or  oesophagus-tube  reach  the  seat 
of  the  stricture,  we  must  continue  the  opiate,  and  wash  out  the 
bowel  from  time  to  time  with  the  stomach-pump  ;  but  if  these 
means  fail,  or  if  there  be  evidence  of  stricture  in  the  rectum, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  operation  should  be  per- 
formed. That  it  has  succeeded  is  true,  but  it  has  more  often 
failed.  Improved  diagnosis  and  great  surgical  skill  may  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  successful  cases  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
we  must,  as  Heberden  said  in  his  day  of  the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated hernia,  "have  a  dread  of  directing  such  a  hazardous 
operation  too  soon,  or  such  a  painful  one  too  late.'' 

*  (65)  R.  Pil.  Saponis  co.  pr.  xvj. 
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MUCO-ENTERITIS,  TABES  MESENTERICA, 
DIARRHCEA  AND  DYSENTERY. 

Like  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  that  of  the  small 
intestines  is  liable  to  inflammation,  both  acute  and  chronic.  To 
this  disease  we  apply  the  term  muco-enteritis,  though  some 
authors  appear  to  have  spoken  of  it  under  that  of  enteritis. 

This  affection  commences  with  a  deep-seated  pain,  generally 
about  the  right  iliac  region,  which,  by  degrees,  spreads 
itself  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  pain  is  in  most  cases  increased  by  moderately  fiim 
pressure,  though  there  is  nothing  like  the  excessive  tenderness 
of  acute  peritonitis.  The  bowels  are  often  at  the  first  consti- 
pated, but  they  shortly  become  relaxed,  and  sometimes  they  are 
so  from  the  first :  the  evacuations  consisting  of  thin  mucus,  or 
serous  matter,  variously  tinged  with  bile  or  faecal  matter,  and 
highly  offensive.  The  action  of  the  bowels  is  generally  pre- 
ceded and  attended  by  much  griping  pain,  and  a  considerable 
evolution  of  offensive  flatus ;  there  are  also  frequent  aggrava- 
tions of  pain  from  the  passage  of  irritating  gaseous  or  other 
matter  through  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  intestine.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  not  ordinarily  of  a  very  severe  cha- 
racter ;  there  may  be  no  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  invasion 
of  pyrexia,  though  in  many  cases  there  are  chills  alternating 
with  flushings  of  heat.  The  skin  is  commonly  warm  rather 
than  hot,  though  the  extremities  are  apt  to  be  cold  ;  it  is  also 
uncertain  as  to  moisture,  but  in  most  cases  moist  and  dry  by 
turns.  The  countenance  is  commonly  pale,  though  there  is 
often  at  intervals  a  circumscribed  flush  on  one  or  both  cheeks 
The  pupils  are  apt  to  be  rather  dilated.  The  pulse  is  generally 
accelerated,  rather  sharp  but  compressible;  the  tongue  coated 
with  a  whitish  fur  towards  the  centre,  the  tip  and  edges  red 
with  elongated  papillae.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured' 
sometimes  turbid  with  urates.    There  is  considerable  thirst  ' 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside 
after  a  few  days.  The  thirst  abates,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
become  less,  the  diarrhoea  ceases,  and  the  evacuations  resume 
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their  natural  consistence.  In  some  instances,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  occurring  in  subjects  of  feeble  or  strumous 
constitutions,  the  purging  increases  and  becomes  incessant, 
there  is  sickness,  emaciation,  extreme  prostration,  rapid  flicker- 
ing pulse,  glazed  tongue,  and  death  from  asthenia.  These 
latter  cases,  however,  are  almost  always  complicated  with 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  often  with  strumous  peri- 
tonitis, constituting  the  tabes  mesenterial  to  be  presently  noticed. 
In  some  instances,  too,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  mus- 
cular and  peritoneal  coats,  and  assumes  the  form  of  enteritis. 
Perforation  from  ulceration  may  ensue,  and  fatal  peritonitis  be 
the  result. 

The  anatomical  change  connected  with  muco-enteritis  is 
active  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  showing  itself  in 
finely-arborescent  injection  of  the  vessels,  most  intense  in  the 
valvulse  conniventes,  where  there  are  here  and  there  superficial 
ulcerations.  There  is  also,  as  in  bronchitis,  inflammatory  tur- 
gescence  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  and  in  very  severe 
cases,  flakes  of  albuminous  matter.  The  causes  of  muco-ente- 
ritis are — checked  perspiration,  irritating  matters  taken  into  the 
canal,  as  indigestible  articles  of  food,  shell-fish,  stale  vegetables, 
unripe  fruits,  or  drastic  purgatives,  &c,  and  very  cold  drinks 
taken  when  the  body  is  overheated.  It  sometimes  is  as  a  con- 
sequence of  continued  fever,  and  it  frequently  follows  severe 
burns  or  scalds,  and  the  retrocession  of  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

Muco-enteritis  may  be  distinguished  from  peritonitis  by  the 
absence  of  extreme  tenderness,  by  the  softer  pulse  and  the 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  and,  by  nearly  the  same  symptoms,  from 
enteritis.  From  continued  fever,  of  which  it  is  a  frequent  com- 
plication, it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  oppres- 
sion and  other  symptoms  of  that  disease.  From  dysentery  by 
the  pain  and  tenderness  not  being  limited  to  the  course  of  the 
colon,  by  the  absence  of  the  tenesmus,  and  of  the  viscid  slimy 
stools. 

The  treatment  of  uncomplicated  muco-enteritis  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  When  there  is  much  tenderness  a  light  lin- 
seed-poultice may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  if  the  bowels 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  opened,  about  four  grains  of  hydr. 
cum  cret.  may  be  given,  and  followed  in  about  four  hours  by 
two  or  three  drachms  of  castor-oil,  with  as  many  minims  of 
tincture  of  opium.    Subsequently  the  carbonate  of  soda  (F.  Go',* 

*  (Gfl)  B,  Soda?  Bicarb.  B  ij. 
Mist.  Acac.  3  iv. 
Syrupi  Aurunt.  3  ti- 
Aq.  Month,  pip.  q.  8. 
Ft.  Mist.  3  iv.  de  quii  sumat  part.         tor  die. 
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maybe  administered,  and,  if  the  bowels  are  irritable,  four  or  five 
grains  of  pulv.  ipecac,  co.  every  night.  If  the  skin  be  dry,  and 
opium  seem  inadmissible,  a  few  minims  of  vin.  ipecac,  added  to 
the  mixture,  will  encourage  perspiration. 

The  important  part  of  the  treatment  consists,  however,  in 
removal  of  all  cause  of  irritation  by  the  blandest  diet.  This 
should  consist  for  some  time  of  soft  farinaceous  food. 

Under  the  above  plan  of  treatment,  the  acute  muco-enteritis 
will  commonly  subside,  unless  the  accidents  of  ulceration  or  of 
the  supervention  of  enteritis  occur.  It  may  however,  especially 
in  delicate  constitutions,  pass  on  to  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

Chronic  muco-enteritis,  besides  being  a  sequel  of  the  acute 
disease,  may  creep  on  in  an  insidious  manner,  often  commencing 
with  the  symptoms- of  chronic  gastritis,  to  which  are  gradually 
added,  those  of  muco-enteritis,  in  a  less  active  though  more 
protracted  form.  But  though  (he  symptoms  maybe  less  severe, 
the  disease  is  more  dangerous,  the  'patient's  strength  gradually 
failing,  and  death  ultimately  taking  place,  it  may  be  after  a 
period  of  months  or  even  years,  often  under  an  apparent 
aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  though  sometimes  from  the 
inability  of  the  system  to  resist  an  attack  of  some  ordinary 
malady. 

The  anatomical  changes  produced  by  chronic  muco-enteritis 
are,  injection  of  the  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines — ulceration,  especially  about  the  valvular  conniventes 
—thickening  and  induration  of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue — 
and  sometimes,  as  a  consequence,  contraction  of  the  calibre  of 
the  intestine.  They  are  essentially  tiiose  of  inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  it  is-  remarkable  that  they  are  in  the 
main  confined  to  that  membrane  ;  the  mucous  glands  not  being, 
as  in  the  case  of  continued  fever,  considerably  enlarged,  and 
ulceration  of  them  being  still  more  rare. 

The  prognosis  of  continued  chronic  muco-enteritis  is  in  the 
mam  unfavourable,  though  the  fatal  termination  may  be  long 
delayed;  and  this  fatal  tendency  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  severity  of  the  disease  as  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  commonly  occurs.  We  have  already  seen  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  may  arise 
in  subjects  in  whom  there  is  deficient  power  of  repair,  and  that 
the  disease  may  assume  a  disorganizing  character  in  conse- 
quence ;  the  result  being  the  same  as  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  deposition  of  tubercle  :  and  so  it  may  be  in  the  bowels- 
common  inflammation  assuming  much  the  character  of  stru- 
mous thus  common  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  excited  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  induce  the 
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acute  form  of  the  disease,  but  from  the  enfeebled  powers  of  the 
constitution  repair  may  not  be  effected. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  muco-enteritis  must  consist  mainly 
in  the  removing  every  cause  of  excitement  or  irritation  of  the 
inflamed  membrane.  As  the  bowels  are  generally  relaxed, 
there  will  seldom  be  occasion  for  laxatives  ;  but  should  they 
not  act  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours,  and  should  the  evacua- 
tions contain  pieces  of  solid  matter,  two  grains  of  hydr.  cum 
cret.  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil ; 
or  should  there  be  no  sickness  the  castor-oil,  with  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  may  be  administered  (F.  67).*  The  frequent  use  of 
mercury  is  most  pernicious  ;  but  if  the  bowels  be  irritable,  and 
the  motions  pale,  a  grain  of  hydr.  cum  cret.,  with  three  or  four 
of  Dover's  powders,  may  be  given  at  night.  When  there  is 
much  tenderness,  with  signs  of  active  inflammation,  a  few 
leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  afterwards  a 
warm  linseed  poultice;  provided  always  that  the  strength  of 
the  patient  is  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  soda  with  mucilage 
(F.  (50)  may  also  be  employed,  and  if  there  be  much  diarrhoea 
the  chalk  mixture  may  be  given  occasionally.  When  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bowels  is  excessive,  about  four  ounces  of  starch, 
with  thirty  minims  of  laudanam,  may  be  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum. The  diet  must  be  of  the  blandest  and  most  soothing 
kind,  consisting  of  soft  farinaceous  substances,  a  little  plainly- 
dressed  meat,  if  it  do  not  cause  uneasiness,  and  fowl  or  game, 
provided  the  latter  be  not  "  high."  The  drink  should  be  barley 
water,  or  milk  and  lime  water;  or  if  there  be  not  much  flatu- 
lence, a  draught  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and  soda-water  will  often 
be  found  refreshing.  When  there  is  much  exhaustion,  a  little 
arrow-root  with  brandy  may  be  taken. 

Tabes  mesenlerica,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fitly  called, 
phthisis  abdomiiialis,  consists  essentially  of  strumous  or  tuber- 
culous inflammation,  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  intestines,  and  of 
the  mesenteric  glands. 

This  is  a  disease  almost  exclusively  of  infancy,  childhood,  or 
early  youth.  It  may  follow  as  a  sequel  of  muco-enteritis.  but 
otherwise  the  symptoms  at  its  commencement  arc  insidious  and 
obscure.  In  the  majority  of  instances  there  will  have  been 
previously-enlarged  glands,  tumid  abdomen,  or  other  signs  of 
the  strumous  diathesis.    The  appetite  of  the  child  becomes 

*  (61)  R-  Olei  Ricim, 

Tinct.  Rhci,  aa.  3  i'J- 
Mist.  Aoiio.  3  "'j- 
Tinct.  Opii,  n\  vj. 
Aq.  Pimentse,  5  viJ- 
Suimu  cocli.  j.  vcl  ij.  ampl.  p.  r.  n. 
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capricious  ;  there  will  often  be  an  unwillingness  to  take  food, 
alternating  with  an  almost  insatiable  craving  ;  his  complexion 
becomes  doughy,  though  the  cheeks  may  retain  their  colour 
for  some  time.  He  afterwards  begins  to  lose  flesh,  and  the 
abdomen  becomes  more  tumid,  which  is  rendered  more  obvious 
by  the  emaciation  of  the  extremities.  There  will  be  flushings 
of  heat,  more  particularly  towards  evening,  when  there  is  not 
uncommonly  a  bright  well-defined  flush  upon  one  or  both 
cheeks.  The  bowels  are  irregular,  the  motions  sometimes 
dry  and  friable,  at  others  very  relaxed,  and  almost  always 
pale.  The  urine  is  loaded  with  urates,  and  often  there  is  a 
stain  of  purpurine  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  creamy  coating,  through  which  the  elongated 
papillse  are  conspicuous ;  the  breath  is  sourish  and  offensive. 
If  the  disease  be  not  arrested  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  emacia- 
tion increases,  the  abdomen  enlarges,  and  considerable  effusion 
often  takes  place  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  There  are  frequent 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  pus  or  blood  being '  sometimes  present  in 
the  evacuations  ;  the  hectic  increases,  and  the  patient  sinks  from 
asthenia. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  to  be  effective,  must  be  pre- 
ventive ;  and  the  indications  which  we  must  endeavour  to  fulfil 
are,  first,  to  correct  the  strumous  diathesis,  and  secondly,  to 
prevent  the  determination  of  that  diathesis  to  the  abdominal 
viscera.  For  this  end,  we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  or 
counteract  those  circumstances  which  have  been  pointed  out 
(p.  120)  as  tending  to  promote  this  diathesis,  and  in  addition, 
the  uses  of  the  steel,  wine,  and  cod-liver  oil  to  the  extent  of  a 
drachm  of  each  three  times  a  day  for  a  child  of  four  years  may 
be  had  recourse  to,  the  bowels  being  regulated  as  occasion  may 
require.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  childhood  is  the 
period  in  which  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  in  the  state  of 
the  greatest  functional  activity  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
system,  and  therefore  the  phthisis  of  childhood  is  often  ab- 
dominal. Now,  although  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  mesenteric  glands,  we  may  do  much 
towards  the  rendering  those  functions  the  cause  of  the  least 
possible  irritation  to  the  organs  themselves.  Thus  the  diet  should 
be  of  the  simplest  and  the  blandest  character,  as  well  as  that 
winch  is  the  most  readily  digested  and  assimilated.  Milk  as 
containing  all  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  a  fluid  state,  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  ;  but,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  complaint, 
beet-tea,  made  according  to  Professor  Liebig's  recommendation 
and  even  the  gravy  of  roast  meat,  or  the  meat  itself,  carefully 
cooked,  are  admissible,  as  are  also  light  farinaceous  articles 

When  there  is  any  febrile  excitement,  the  iron  and  cod-liver 
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oil  must  be  suspended,  and  simple  salines  may  be  employed. 
In  the  more  advanced  cases,  where  there  is  much  abdominal 
tumescence,  and  even  fluctuation,  we  may  often  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  (F.  68).* 

We  have  already  alluded  to  diarrhoea  as  produced  by  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  small  intestines, 
but,  independently  of  this,  it  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes. 

Among  the  first  of  these  may  be  reckoned  the  overloading  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  taking  of  food  which  is  indigestible.  This 
is  the  diarrhoea  crapulosa  of  Cullen,  and  proceeds  from  the  ex- 
cessive secretion  poured  out  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  set 
up  by  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ingesta.  The  symptoms  of 
this  form  of  diarrhoea  are  griping,  flatulence,  sometimes  nausea, 
a  foul  tongue,  acrid  or  rotten-egg  eructations,  stools  of  unnatural 
appearance,  very  liquid,  or  even  watery,  with  little  or  no  fever 
or  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 

Another  cause  of  diarrhoea  is  mental  emotion,  especially  fear, 
the  effect  of  which  in  this  respect  is  proverbial.  A  high  tempera- 
ture, again,  has  the  same  effect,  perhaps  by  stimulating  in  the 
first  instance  the  liver,  the  increased  secretion  from  which  ex- 
cites that  from  the  small  intestines ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
certainly  find  diarrhoea  most  prevalent  in  the  hot  months  of 
summer  and  autumn. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  must  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  our  knowledge  of  its  cause,  though  it  must  be 
regulated  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  every  source  of  irri- 
tation. 

In  the  diarrhoea  crapulosa,  the  purging  will  of  itself  generally 
remove  the  offending  matters  ;  though,  if  we  are  called  at  the 
commencement,  we  may  favour  the  process  by  the  administra- 
tion of  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  or  the  combination  of 
rhubarb  and  chalk  (F.  57,  p.  399).  After  this  a  day  or  two's  ab- 
stinence upon  barley-water  will  complete  the  cure  ;  though,  if 
the  bowels  continue  irritable,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  gentle 
ojnate. 

In  the  case  of  diarrhoea  from  mental  emotion,  as  also  m  that 
which  arises  apparently  from  season  or  external  causes,  the  bland 
diet  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  if  the  disorder  do  not  speedily 
subside,  a  little  chalk-mixture  may  be  employed.    If  the  diar- 

*  (68)  9,  Pot.  Iodidi,  gr.  iij. 

Liq.  Potassai,  xxiv. 
Sp.  ;Eth.  nit.  3j. 
Decoct.  Sarsa?.  co.  q.  s. 
Ft.  Mist.  5  iij. 

A  tablcspooiiful  of  this  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  to  a  child  ol  twee 
years  old. 
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rbcea  persists,  vegetable  astringents,  and  tbe  aromatic  confection 
may  be  administered  (F.  69).* 

It  sometimes  happens  tbat  tbe  disease  assumes  a  more  severe 
character  ;  tbe  vomiting  and  purging  being  profuse  and  much 
tinged  with  bile,  are  supposed  by  some  to  consist  mainly  of  that 
secretion,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  largely 
diluted,  as  well  by  the  exhalation  from  the  alimentary  canal  as 
by  a  great  flow  of  mucus  from  the  biliary  passages.  With  the 
purgings,  are  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  cramps 
in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  legs,  depression,  and  a 
tendency  to  collapse,  with  cold  extremities  and  a  feeble  pulse. 
The  exhaustion  and  collapse  have  sometimes  been  so  great 
tbat  death  from  syncope  has  ensued.  This  is  the  English 
cholera,  or  sporadic  cholera,  generally  more  or  less  prevalent  in 
the  autumnal  months  ;  but  differing  widely  from  the  fatal  epi- 
demic, or  Asiatic  cholera,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  evacuations  being  coloured,  the  urine  not  being  sup- 
pressed, tbe  tongue  being  warm,  and,  by  the  face  and  extremi- 
ties, though  showing  signs  of  depressed  circulation,  not  present- 
ing the  leaden  colour  and  sodden  feel  of  that  fearful  malady. 

The  prognosis  of  the  cholera  of  this  country  is  upon  the 
whole  favourable,  though  persons  of  feeble  powers  sometimes 
give  way  under  it. 

At  tbe  commencement  of  this  disease,  tbe  best  treatment  is 
that  recommended  by  Sydenham,  and  which  is  in  principle 
that  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  throughout  this 
work,  namely,  the  favouring  of  the  subsidence  of  the  irritation. 
Any  attempt  either  to  expel  the  offending  matter  by  purga- 
tives^ or  to  lock  up  tbe  acrid  discharges  in  the  canal,  must 
be  injurious;  he  therefore  recommends  emollient  drinks;  of 
these  we  possess  an  admirable  one  iu  the  form  of  arrow-root. 

If,  however,  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  continue  obstinate, 
and  we  are  rarely  called  until  they  have  done  so  for  a  few 
hours,  the  best  and  safest  plan  is  to  give  an  opiate,  of  which  the 
best  form  is  a  grain  of  solid  opium  with  a  grain  of  calomel. 
This  may  be  repeated  in  four  or  six  hours,  or  even  less  if  the 
sickness  and  vomiting  continue.  Some  cretaceous  mixture 
may  also  be  given  after  every  alternate  evacuation  (F.  70).f  If 


*  (00)  IjL  Confeot.  Aromat.  gr.  xv. 
Tfnct.  Cinnani.  co.  3  j. 
Infus.  Cuspnrise,  3  vij. 
Ft.  Haust.  bis  vel  ter  die  BUmend. 

t  (TO)  R,  Confeot.  Aromnt.  3  ij. 

Vin.  Ipecac.  3  ss. 

Tinot.  Opii,  nv,  xx. 

Mist.  Cretie,  %  iv. 

Aq.  Cinnam.  q.  b. 
vj.  de  qua  suraat  part.  u<««  post,  alternas  sedes  liquldas. 
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the  extremities  become  cold  and  the  pulse  feeble,  wine  or 
brandy  and  ammonia  should  be  given  ;  and  diligent  friction 
should  be  used  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  when  the 
cramps  are  distressing. 


Dysentery  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestines,  and  its  effects  are  morbid  secre- 
tions from  the  membrane  with  excessive  irritability  of  the 
canal.  Consequently  we  have — griping  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
generally  referred  to  the  course  of  the  large  intestine — exces- 
sive straining,  and  tenesmus,— slimy  mucous  stools,  often  tinged 
with  blood.  The  acute  form  of  this  disease  is  attended  with 
the  fever  of  mucous  inflammation. 

When,  the  inflammation  is  in  the  descending  colon  and 
rectum,  the  stools  are  very  scanty,  and  contain  little  fsecal 
matter  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearer  the  caecum, 
there  is  more  liquid  fsecal  matter  mingled  with  the  blood  and 
slime  ;  the  disease  partakes,  in  fact,  more  of  the  character  of 
diarrhoea,  and  has  been  termed  dysenteric  diarrhcea. 

Dysentery  is  a  very  severe  aud  often  fatal  disease  in  hot 
climates,  and  is  one  specially  destructive  to  soldiers  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  weather  in  such  situations. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  common  now,  in  England  and  the 
metropolis,  as  in  the  clays  of  Sydenham ;  still,  the  wards  of 
our  hospitals  present  cases  of  acute  dysentery,  commencing 
in  this  country,  though  the  majority  are  severe  cases  of  the 
chronic  disease  in  persons  who  have  undergone  the  acute 
stage  abroad. 

The  symptoms  of  fever  sometimes  precede  those  of  the  local 
affection,  but  more  frequently  the  latter  declare  themselves 
the  first.  The  fever  is,  at  the  commencement,  that  ot  active 
inflammation,  but  as  it  is  also  that  of  mucous  inflammation 
in  the  abdomen,  it  soon  assumes  more  of  an  asthenic  cha- 
racter, and  the  pulse  becomes  compressible.  Except  the  fever 
be  great,  the  tongue  may  be  natural. 

The  pain  is  often  severe,  though  not  generally  constant, 
and  there  is  usually  more  or  less  tenderness  along  the  course 
of  the  colon.  One' most  distressing  symptom  is  the  frequent 
desire  to  go  to  stool,  which  is  not  relieved  by  obeying  the 
call.  Sometimes  the  matter  discharged  is  white  slime,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  tinged  with  blood,  constituting  what 
used  to  be  commonly  termed  the  bloody  flax.  Sometimes 
there  is  dysuria ;  and  in  very  severe  cases  the »  stomach  otten 
sympathises,  and  there  is  vomiting.  Whilst  these  symptoms 
continue,  the  febrile  condition  is  kept  up,  and  assumes  a  low 
typhoid  form,  and  the  patient  may  ultimately  sink  trom 
asthenia. 
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The  anatomical  changes  produced  by  this  disease  terminate 
in  extensive  destruction  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  colon  :  this 
destruction,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  late  lamented 
Dr.  Baly,  commences  in  an  affection  of  the  solitary  glands  ;  an 
opinion  also  entertained  hy  many,  though  not  by  all,  who  have 
observed  the  disease  in  tropical  climates.  "  This  form  of 
malady, '  according  to  Dr.  Wilks,  "  begins  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  solitary  glands,  which  become  raised  above  the  surface 
and  filled  with  a  gelatinous-like  substance.  After  a  time  these 
burst  and  an  ulcer  is  left,  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
volved, and  the  ulcers  soon  run  together  until  large  patches 
are  formed :  the  intervening  mucous  membrane  being  inflamed 
secretes  large  quantities  of  mucus,  and  its  hypera3mic  surface  is 
constantly  bleeding.  When  the  disease  is  epidemic  and  fatal, 
as  occurs  abroad,  the  mucous  membranes  may  slough  and  the 
whole  surface  become  gangrenous.'  *  That  this  is  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  severe  and  fatal  form  of  dysentery,  especially 
of  that  which  has  been  observed  in  hot  climates  or  amongst 
troops  suffering  from  exposure  and  privation,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  It  is  however,  on  the  other  band,  probable,  or  more 
than  probable,  that  the  simplest  form  of  dysentery,  that,  for 
instance,  which  may  not  uncommonly  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  is  what  we  have  before  stated  it  to  be,  namely,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  affecting  espe- 
cially, as  Dr.  Wilks  says,  the-  follicles,  and  leading  to  great 
swelling,  vascularity,  and  secretion  from  the  membrane,  and 
subsequently  ulceration. 

The  causes  of  this  severe  form  of  the  disease  appear  to  be 
exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  and  wet,  especially 
in  hot  climates,  and  in  marshy  localities.  It  is  sometimes  a 
sequel  of  ague,  and  certainly  infests  the  same  disiricts.  We 
have  already  shown  how  dysentery  may  lead  to  disease  of  the 
liver.  But  in  hot  climates  more  particularly,  ague  gives  rise 
to  congestion  of  the  liver,  which,  by  obstructing  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  portal  vein  from  the  rectum  and  de- 
scending colon,  thereby  favours,  hyperemia  of  those  parts 
and  consequently,  dysentery.  The  causes  of  dysentery  are 
brought  as  it  were  to  a  focus  amongst  soldiers'  engaged  in 
active  service,  in  hot  climates  and  marshy  districts,  and  "there- 
fore it  lias  not  been  unaptly  called  by  Sir  James  M'Greo-or 
"the  scourge  of  armies."  Under  such  circumstances,  too  it 
appears  m  some  instances  to  have  assumed  a  contagious 
character.  & 

The  prognosis  of  the  dysentery  of  hot  climates  must  depend 
much  on  the  character  of  the  disease  prevailing  at  the  time 
In  this  climate  it  is  not  often  fatal,  though  it  may  be  so  in 

*  '  Lectures  on  rutliological  Anatomy,'  p.  303. 
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feeble  constitutions,  especially  in  children,  and  in  young  persons 
of  strumous  diathesis,  in  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
tendency  to  scrofulous  disease  in  the  abdomen. 

In  the  severe  form  of  the  acute  disease,  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  the  army  lias  been,  bleeding  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  immediately  afterwards  twelve  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  every  hour  for  three  doses  ;  diluent  drinks  are  to  be 
freely  given,  and  sweating  encouraged  for  eight  hours  ;  after- 
wards, three  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  every  alter- 
nate night,  and  in  the  intervening  days  two  drachms  of  Epsom 
salts  in  light  broth.  The  bleeding  to  be  repeated  if  the  pulse 
warrant  it ;  Dover's  powder  to  be  given  immediately  afterwards, 
as  a  sudorific.  The  above  plan  embodies  the  principle  of  sub- 
duing the  general  inflammatory  action,  and  obviating  the  local 
irritation. 

When  the  disease  has  assumed  a  more  chronic  form,  in 
which  ease  it  has  probably  proceeded  to  ulceration,  laxatives 
and  opiates  should  be  given  alternately,  and  soothing  enemata 
administered.  In  the  dysenteries  of  this  country  bleeding  is 
rarely  required  ;  and  when  the  disease  presents  itself  in  a 
severe  form  there  is  generally  too  much  depression  to  justify  it. 
In  simple  acute  dysentery  of  this  country,  rest  and  fluid  nourish- 
ment, with  the  administration  of  about  20  grains  of  the  sodte 
potassse  tartras  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  5  to  10  minims  of 
laudanum  in  a  draught,  to  be  repeated  every  0  or  1  hours,  are 
often  sufficient  to  restore  the  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  in 
3  or  4  days.  For  the  latter  remedy  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  of  the  Old  Kent  Eoad,  who  called  my  attention  to  a 
notice  of  it  in  a  French  journal. 

Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  track  of  the  colon,  if  the 
tenderness  be  great ;  or  they  may  be,  with  much  benefit, 
applied  to  the  verge  of  the  anus.  Three  grains  of  hydr.  cum 
cret.  may  then  be  given,  and  two  hours  after  that,  half  an 
ounce  of  castor-oil,  with  about  three  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium.  Warm  baths,  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and 
a  few  grains  of  Dover's  powder  night  and  morning  should  be 
employed;  and  if  the  disease  continue,  and  the  motions  are 
pale,  about  two  grains  of  hydr.  cum  cret.  may  be  added  In 
Dover's  powder.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  have  subsided, 
the  cusparia  may  be  given  as  an  astringent.  In  the  severe 
forms  of  chronic  dysentery,  imported  from  abroad  into  the 
wards  of  our  hospitals,  the  combination  of  copper  and  opium 
is  a  most  useful  astringent  (F.  71>*    The  author  is  informed  by 


*  (71)  R,  Cuprl  Sulpli.it.  gr.  ij. 
Opii.  gr.  iij. 
Ext.  Glycrrliiz.  q.  s 
Ft.       vj.  Biimat  j.  ter  die. 
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Dr.  Wilks  that  ho  lias  found  that  the  greater  number  of  such 
cases,  of  which  many  present  themselves  amongst  the  out- 
patients at  Guy's  Hospital,  recover  under  the  continued  use  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid  and  laudanum. 

The  author  has  been  favoured  with  the  following  account  of 
dysentery,  as  seen  in  Peru,  by  Dr.  Kichard  Whittingbam,  sur- 
geon in  the  Peruvian  navy,  who  was  for  several  years  in  charge 
of  the  General  Hospital  at  Callao.  This  gentleman  divides  dy- 
sentery, as  he  saw  it,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Dysentery  arising  from  indigested  food  and  retained  faecal 
matter. 

2.  Simple  specific  dysentery. 

3.  Dysentery  complicated  with  enteritis. 

4.  Dysentery  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
acute  or  chronic. 

5.  Putrid,  malignant,  or  gangrenous  dysentery. 

The  first  form  not  being  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  we  pass  on 
to  the  remaining  four,  of  which  we  give  tlie  account  of  the  disease, 
as  well  as  of  the  treatment,  in  Dr.  Whittingham's  own  words. 

"  2.  Specific  simple  dysentery,  which  may  be  subdivided  into 
common  and  bilious. 

"  The  symptoms  are  frequent  calls  to  stool,  with  pain  and  tenes- 
mus, sometimes  passing  nothing  but  mucus  streaked  with 
blood,  and  frequently  large  quantities  of  pure  blood  :  the  evacua- 
tions are  attended  by  acute  cutting  pain  across  the  bottom  of  the 
belly  over  the  pubic  region.  There  is  tenderness  on  pressure 
over  the  whole  track  of  the  colon  ;  slight  fever  and  much  thirst  • 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  dirty  fur,  and  in  the  bilious  cases' 
there  is  nausea  and  often  vomiting,  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  the  edges  of  the  tongue  yellow. 

"  Treatment.  I  generally  administer  a  draught  composed  of 
powdered  ipecacuanha  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  mixed  in  a  little 
syrup  and  water,  the  quantity  of  the  ipecacuanha  according-  to 
the  seventy  of  the  case  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  It  should 
be  given  fasting  or  early  in  the  morning.  The  patient  should  lie 
m  bed  quiet,  and  not  drink  anything  to  excite  vomitin°-  The 
medicine  is  not  given  as  an  emetic,  but  to  produce  its  specific 
action  on  the  disease  I  then  throw  up  the  rectum  half  of  the 
following  enema  night  and  morning-Kadicis  ipecacuanha  con- 
tusas  3j.  aquas  ferventis  lb.  iss.-M.  ft.  infusio;  cola  et  adde  sviuni 
morphia  -,.  M.  ft.  enema  The  ipecacuanha  draugh?  SoSiT 
repeated  every  morning  for  three  days  :  it  generally  causes  but 
little  vomitmg ;  but  the  second  or  third  mommg  the  dose  produces 
copious  bilious  stools,  which  is  the  desired  effect  nf  +i ,  v 
cine.  Under  this  treatment  patientslequenS r,ass  Si 
quantities  of  vitiated  materials  from  tbeWls  5  ft 
dysenteric  symptoms  are  at  once  relieved,  and  on  the  third  o 
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fourth  morning  a  full  close  of  castor-oil  should  be  exhibited, — 
and  it  should  be  a  full  dose.  The  quantity  I  generally  give  is 
from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces,  mixed  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  Small  doses  of  castor-oil  only  irritate  and  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  dysentery.  Should,  however,  the  case  be  an 
urgent  one  from  the  large  quantities  of  blood  discharged  by 
stool,  and  not  allow  time  for  the  above  treatment,  after  the 
first  full  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  I  administer  ten  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha mixed  with  a  grain  of  powdered  opium  every  six  or 
eight  hours,  and  the  enema  of  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  night 
and  morning,  till  the  urgent  symptoms  are  arrested ;  and 
this  I  have  found  much  better  than  the  acetate  of  lead  and 
opium  so  highly  extolled  by  some  authors,  in  this  form  of 
the  disease.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  though  no  blood 
now  appears  in  the  stools,  a  mucous  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus, 
often  continues  to  harass  the  patient  :  and  it  is  now  that  the 
vegetable  astringents  are  of  such  infinite  service.  I  give  the 
Granada  or  pomegranate  bark  in  decoction  in  the  following 
form : — Radicis  corticis  Granat.  aquoe,  lb.  iss.  Boil  to  a  pint 
and  strain,  then  add  syrup  of  morphia  a  wine-glassful  to  be 
given  every  four  hours.  The  remaining  symptoms  will  speedily 
diminish  under  this  treatment.  The  patient  should  during  the 
cure  drink  moderately  of  tepid  rice  water  with  plenty  of  gum 
arabic  dissolved  in  it  and  sweetened  to  his  taste.  In  very 
severe  cases  the  only  nourishment  I  allow  is  the  white  of  an 
egg,  beat  up  with  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  mixed  in  a  cup  of 
hot  rice  water,  and  taken  three  times  a  day.  The  diet  should  be 
light  throughout  the  cure.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  if 
the  patient  has  been  seen  at  all  early,  he  is  almost  invariably 
well  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  relapses  are  of  rare  occurrence 
when  common  care  in  diet  is  observed." 

"  3.  Dysentery  complicated  with  enteritis. 

"  Symptoms.— -In  this  form  of  the  disease,  iu  addition  to  the 
symptoms  of  simple  dysentery,  there  is  high  fever,  acute  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  on  pressure.  Often  it  is  exquisitely  tender. 
The  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  knees  drawn  up,  and  can- 
not bear  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes;  the  pulse  is  tail  and 
frequent,  but  rarely  hard  ;  there  is  extreme  thirst,  and  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  dirty  white  fur.  The  features  are  pinched 
anrfanxiousj  the  urine  high  coloured  and  scanty:  and  m  the 
fatal  cases  the  fever  assumes  the  typhoid  form,  and  the  patienl 
siiilvS  " 

%  Treatment.— From  the  fever,  fulness  of  the  pulse  and,  above 
all,  the  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  frequently  exquisite, 
general  blood-letting  would  appear  indispensable  :  and,  mur.o. 
these  are  the  cases  in  which  we  are  told  to  bleed  freely  unci 
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leech  abundantly  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  climate  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  is  tropical ;  and  we  must  always  remember  that  in 
dysentery  it  is  specific  and  not  common  inflammation  with  which 
we  have  to  deal :  indeed,  so  badly  is  bleeding  borne  in  acute 
enteric  dysentery  here  that  in  one  severe  case  '  having  the  fear  of 
a  lancet  before  my  eyes,'  I  was  induced  to  order  a  dozen  leeches 
to  the  abdomen  :  a  poultice  was  applied  to  the  leech  bites  after- 
wards, and  they  bled  freely.  Tlie  next  morning  I  found  my 
patient  in  such  an  alarming  state  of  prostration,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  able  to  bear  the  subsequent  treatment, 
and  made  a  tedious  recovery.  The  practice  I  adopt,  in  these 
cases,  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  wami  batb,  94°  Fahr.  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  administer  three  of  the  following  pills  every 
six  hours  :  hydrarg.  chloridi,  gr.  xxx.,  pulv:  opii,  gr.  iij.,  confec- 
tionis  rosss,  31,  m.  ft.  massa,  et  divide  in  pi],  ix.  Six  hours  after 
the  last  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil, 
from  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  two  ounces,  hi  emulsion,  the  abdo- 
men to  be  freely  fomented  with  flannels  wrung  out  with  warm 
water  ;  and  if  the  tenesmus  is  urgent,  which  it  generally  is  an 
injection  of  starch  and  laudanum  thrown  into  the  rectum  '  If 
the  castor-oil  is  vomited  it  should  be  repeated  six  hours  after 
the  first  dose,  and  the  effect  is  a  copious  discharge  of  bilious 
stools  with  the  immediate  relief  of  all  the  urgent  enteric 
•  symptoms.  When  these  have  subsided,  and  the  disease  has 
been  reduced  to  simple  dysentery,  it  may  be  treated  by  ten- 
grain  doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  a  grain  of  opium  every  six  or 
eight  hours ;  and  finally,  when  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
disappeared  and  mucous  diarrhoea,  with  tenesmus,  remains,  the 
decoction  of  pomegranate  and  syrup  of  morphia,  as  in  simple 
dysentery.  The  mercury  thus  administered  rarely  produces 
ptyahsm,  and  the  patient  generally  makes  a  rapid  recovery 

4  Dysentery  complicated  with  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion  01  the  liver. 

"  Symptoms— In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  simple  dysenterv 
there  are  pam,  m  the  right  side,  increased  by  pressure  or  by  a 

t  n?ADSPTi         symPa"letic  Paiu  iu  tl,e  riSht  shoulder,  some- 
times a  yellow  tinge  m  the  conjunctiva,  high-coloured  urine,  &c 
Treatment --These  cases  bear  depletion  better  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  the  whole  attention  of  the  practitionei  should 
be  directed  to  the  affection  of  the  liver,  regarding   he  dvsen 
tery  as  only  a  symptom  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  portal 
circulation  ;  but  I  rarely  use  the  lancet,  preferring  topical  bleed- 
ing by  leeches  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  apD W  n 
cupping-glass  over  the  bites,  which  has  many  adv^S  over 
the  use  of  poultices ;  for  you  can  regulate  the  oimntirv  nf  1,? 
taken  with  greater  exactness,  and  it  do ^    not  ma t    J , 
mess  in  the  bed.    The  bowels  should  be  first  cWd  on? titl 
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calomel  and  rhubarb,  ten  grains  of  each,  followed  by  a  full  dose 
of  castor-oil,  and  then  mercury  given  in  divided  doses  at  inter- 
vals, till  slight  ptyalism  is  produced;  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation, or  congested  state,  of  the  liver  has  been  reduced  by 
these  measures,  the  dysentery  subsides ;  or  you  may  administer 
ipecacuanha  as  in  simple  dysentery  ;  but  it  is  plainly  obvious 
that  until  the  morbid  state  of  the  liver  is  rectified,  no  permanent 
advantage  can  be  expected  from  specific  remedies. 
'•  5.  Putrid,  malignant,  or  gangrenous  dysentery. 
"  There  is  a  variety  of  this  disease  called  gangrenous,  from 
the  tendency  of  the  intestines  to  pass  into  a  state  of  gangrene. 
This  disease  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Oornuel,  who  published 
an  accouut  of  it  when  it  ravaged  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1837. 

"  Symptoms  —  The  evacuations  of  bloody  mucus  are  very  fre- 
quent and  contain  fibrinous  exudations  from  the  mucous  coats 
of  the  large  intestines.  These  have  the  putrid  odour  of  gan- 
grene strongly  marked  ;  also  the  room  in  which  the  patient  is 
smells  strongly  of  it.  The  breath  of  the  patient,  too,  is  impreg- 
nated by  it  °  the  abdomen  is  not  very  painful,  but  greatly  dis- 
tended by  gases  ;  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  blackish  fur  ;  tcetid 
sordes  accumulate  about  the  teeth  and  lips.  The  features  are 
changed  and  sharpened  ;  there  are  great  prostration  of  strength 
and  hiccough,  a  viscid  cold  sweat ;  and  death  rapidly  ensues. 
This  is  the  most  terrible  form  of  tropical  dysentery  :  it  is  very 
common  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  and  even  in  Lima,  but  is  hardly 
ever  seen  on  the  sea-coast :  it  is  highly  infectious. 

"  Treatment.^ The  remedy  which,  m  these  cases  acts  like  a 
charm  is  mix  vomica  combined  with  opium,  in  the  following 
formula :  Extract,  nucis  vomica,  gr.  iv  ad  xij.  Pulveris  opn, 
S  ii  M  fnt.  pilule  iv.-One  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 
The  quantity  should  be  gradually  augmented  to  twelve  grains 
of  the  n  x  vomica,  that  is,  three  grains  for  a  dose,  according  to 
the  circ  mstances  of  the  case.  Mucilaginous  drinks  and 
enema  so decoction  of  radix  althee,  with  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda  When  the  patient  has  passed  from  the  extreme  state  of 
dan°er"  his  case  should  be  treated  according  to  the  symptoms 
that°  may  present  themselves.  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the 
mole  TnlU  the  mix  vomica  acts,  but  its  admin.sti.bc,!  has 

the  sulphate  of  copper,  incloses  of  two  g  ar as  ma g»  >t  p 
with  half  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium,  and  taken  turn 
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day,  a  remedy  which  in  many  cases  proved  successful.  Ipeca- 
cuanha lias  often  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  its  use,  in  the  full  doses  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  it,  with  such  almost  certain  success,  is 
generally  known.  The  pomegranate  rind,  no  doubt,  owes  its 
astringent  virtues  to  the  tannin  it  contains.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  in  those  countries  where  dysentery  most  prevails,  both 
ipecacuanha  and  the  Granata  or  pomegranate  tree  are  indige- 
nous ;  the  bane  and  antidote  spring  from  the  same  soil,  and 
exhibit  a  remarkable  provision  of  nature." 
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XXII. 

COLIC— INTESTINAL  CONCRETIONS. — ENTOZOA. 

Colic  is  a  disease  which,  as  regards  the  bowels,  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  asthma,  as  regards  the  lungs.  Like  the 
former,  it  presents  several  of  the  symptoms  of  disordered  func- 
tion induced  by  inflammation, but  it  is  not  inflammatory  in  itself, 
and  is  unconnected  with  inflammation,  unless  the  latter  occur 
as  an  effect,  or  as  an  accidental  complication. 

The  symptoms  of  colic,  are,  severe  twisting  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  referred  particularly  to  the  umbilicus,  the  bowels 
being  obstinately  confined ;  there  is  generally  considerable 
flatulence,  and  often  nausea.  The  pain  is  relieved  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  patient  may  often  be  seen  to  press  his  hands 
upon  the  abdomen  for  that  purpose  ;  the  pulse  and  tongue 
are  unaffected.  The  symptoms  will  often  subside  upon  a  tree 
evacuation  of  the  bowels,  but  if  that  do  not  occur,  the  pains 
will  be  more  severe  and  constant,  the  abdomen  tender,  and 
the  case  will  pass  into  one  of  obstructed  bowel,  or  of  ileus  or 
enteritis 

As  in  the  case  of  asthma,  there  are  no  anatomical  changes 
connected  with  colic  as  such,  the  colon  is  found  firmly  con- 
tracted in  one  part,  and  largely  distended  in  that  immediately 
above  or  tergal  to  it :  this  appearance  is  commonly  explained 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  spasm  of  the  former  part,  and  paralysis 
of  the  latter;  and  in  ordinary  cases  this  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  explanation,  though  it  must  be  recollected  that  it 
there  be  sudden  stoppage  of  the  bowels  from  any  other  cause, 
and  the  same  may  be  true  of  paralysis,  there  will  be  contraction 

beThelcausesof  simple  colic  are,  cold  applied  to  the :  surface, 
more  particularly  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  ac<  u- 
ni  rations  of  hardened  matters,  hysteria,  spinal  disease  It 
Sin  fact' a  nervine  affection,  in  which  the  paralysis  or  ■  a- 
tion  may  originate  from  the  spinal  cord  or  the  brain,  01  n 
mayRclted  by  an  impression  upon  the  b»taM« 
in  case  of  cold  to  the  surface,  or  irritating  substance,  m  tin 
bowel  itself. 
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There  is,  however,  one  form  of  colic  the  history  and  symp- 
toms of  which  clearly  indicate  its  nervine  origin,  and  that  is 
the  Colica.  Pictonuh,  familiarly  known  as  painters'  colic,  or 
Devonshire  colic,  or  dry  belly-ache  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
all  cases  it  has  been  traced  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  lead 
into  the  system.  In  Devonshire  it  has  often  arisen  from  the 
use  of  cyder,  the  common  drink  of  the  country  people,  which 
had  been  prepared  in  machinery  in  the  joints  of  the  several 
parts  of  which  lead  had  been  employed,  the  acetic  and  malic 
acids  of  the  apples  having  formed  soluble  salts  with  that 
metal. 

This  disease  commences  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the 
ordinary  colic,  but  it  does  not  end  with  them.  It  may  be 
just  after  one  of  these  attacks,  or  it  may  be  during  a  second 
or  a  third,  that  one  hand  or  both  of  them  drop,  as  the  workers 
in  lead  term  it,  so  familiar  are  they  with  the  fearful  malady. 
About  the  same  time  with  these  symptoms  another  and  very  re- 
markable one  presents  itself,  for  the  acquaintance  witli  which  the 
profession  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Burton  of  St.  Thomas  s 
Hospital.  This  is  a  bluish  or  purplish  line  along  the  edges  of 
the  gums.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the 
deposition  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  the  sulphur  being  probably 
furnished  by  animal  matters  admitted  into  the  "tartar"  that 
forms  on  the  teeth,  or  the  sulpho- cyanic  acid  in  the  saliva ;  the 
lead  is  from  the  salt  of  that  metal  which  has  entered  the  cir- 
culation. 

The  palsy  is  the  first  amongst  the  nervine  symptoms,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one.  Sometimes  there  are  at  the  commence- 
ment pains  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  cramps.  In  severe 
cases,  generally  those  in  which  there  have  been  several  attacks 
of  the  colic,  the  paralysis  extends  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
the  sufferers  become  miserable  cripples.  Frequently  there  are 
at  the  same  time  pains  in  the  limbs,  often  called  rheumatic 
but  which  close  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  gums,  show  to  be  lead-poisoning.  The  paralyzed 
muscles  waste,  and  the  patient  loses  colour  in  the  face  and  lips 
one  effect  of  this  poison  being  apparently  that  of  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  red  corpuscles ;  and  he  either  dies  of  general 
paralysis,  or  is  carried  off  by  some  visceral  disease 

The  diagnosis  of  colic  is  not  difficult.  As  long  as  it  is  only 
colic,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  diseases  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  as  interrupting  the  functions  of  the  bowels  bv 
the  absence  oi  their  characteristic  symptoms;  when  these 
present  themselves,  it  ceases  to  be  colic. 

The  prognosis  of  a  first  attack  of  colic  is  favourable  ■  recur- 
rences of  lead-colic  will  terminate,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  manner 
above  described. 
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Ordinary  colic  is  best  treated  by  calomel  and  opium  :  about  a 
grain  of  each  may  be  given  every  three  hours  for  three  or  four 
doses,  after  which  half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  may  be  adminis- 
tered ,and  an  enema  of  soap  and  water  employed,  or  the  patient 
may  be  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  about  a  quart  of  the  water 
thrown  up  into  the  bowels.  If,  however,  there  be  evidence  of 
active  inflammation,  with  a  hard  pulse,  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  arm  :  this,  however,  is  a  measure  that  should  not  be 
unwarily  practised  in  lead-colic,  since  the  abstraction  of  blood 
favours  the  absorption  of  the  poisons  into  the  system,  and  aggra- 
vates the  tendency  to  anaemia,  which  is  one  of  its  effects. 

The  treatment  of  the  paralysis  is  far  more  difficult.  The  best 
plan  is  to  put  the  dropped  baud  on  a  splint.  A  blister  may  be 
applied  to  the  arm,  and  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia,  well 
rubbed  up  with  two  grains  of  tragacanth  powder,  sprinkled 
upon  the  excoriated  surface.  The  strychnia  may  sometimes  be 
given  internally,  if  its  effects  are  carefully  watched,  in  doses 
not  exceeding  a  twentieth  part  of  grain.  Electricity,  and  the 
electro-magnetic  current  will  also  be  found  valuable  adjuncts. 

Various  means  have  been  suggested  for  eliminating  the  poison 
from  the  system.  Mercury  has  been  recommended,  but  is  worse 
than  useless.  Nitric  acid  has  appeared  to  be  beneficial  ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  benefit  has  been  obtained  from  the  iodide  of 
potassium. 

INTESTINAL  CONCRETIONS. 

Another  cause  of  disease  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  the 
presence  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  form 
of  intestinal  concretions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
formidable  mischief  arising  from  solid  bodies  m  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  consisting  commonly  of  phosphate  of  lime  secreted 
by  the  mucous  membrane,  aud  deposited  upon  a  nucleus  either 
of  fascal  matter,  or  of  some  accidental  substance,  as  a  cherry- 
stone or  even  a  pill.  Large  calculi  may  also  form  in  other  parts 
of  the  canal,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  cause  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  its  contents.  They  have  been  found  most 
commonly  in  the  ctecuni  and  colon,  though  sometimes  m  the 
stomach  These  concretions  have  been  very  frequently  noticed 
in  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  husks  aud  beards  ot  the  oatmeal, 
so  much  used  by  the  poor  in  Scotland,  cohering  and  forming  a 
nucleus  about  which  animal  matter  and  saline  particles  have- 
accumulated  ;  and  the  same  may  arise  from  the  aggregation  of 
any  substances  which  are  incapable  of  solution  by  the  gas 
iuice  A  gall-stone  which  has  escaped  into  the  intestines  maj 
also  become  the  nucleus  of  such  a  concretion  and  ae .nay ■mag- 
nesia, or  the  bran  of  wheat  in  brown  bread.    It  is  doubttul, 
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however,  if  these  accumulations  are  generally  the  original  cause 
of  the  disease,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  sucli  foreign  matters 
would  long  be  retained  in  a  healthy  intestine,  though  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  how  long  they  may  remain  in  an  intes- 
tine of  which  the  contractility  has  been  injured  by  disease  in 
any  of  its  tissues.  Thus,  a  case  occurred  many  years  ago  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bright,  when  the  author 
was  clinical  clerk  to  that  distinguished  physician,  of  a  young 
man,  a  sailor,  who  was  suffering  much  from  abdominal  pains, 
and  in  whom  there  was  considerable  tumescence  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa,  simulating  a  well-defined  tumour.  This  tumour  was 
reduced  by  the  administration  of  aperients;  but  upon  their 
repetition,  small  bodies  were  observed,  which  proved  to  be  fig- 
seeds  :  these  were  by  repeated  aperients  removed  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  swelling  subsided.  It  was  ascertained,  more- 
over, that  the  lad  had  eaten  large  quantities  of  figs  when  at 
Smyrna,  two  months  before  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  but 
had  had  none  since  he  left  that  port.  The  patient,  however, 
died  about  two  years  afterwards  in  Guy's  Hospital  of  chronic 
peritonitis.  Many  years  ago  a  little  girl,  a  patient  of  the 
author's  at  the  Surrey  Dispensary,  had  severe  pain  in  the  right 
hypocliondrium,  with  obstructed  bowel  and  obstinate  sickness. 
As  she  rejected  all  food  and  medicines,  little  or  none  was  given 
her,  except  occasional  small  doses  of  calomel  with  opium.  She 
emaciated,  and  death  from  asthenia  appeared  to  be  imminent, 
when  a  hard  mass  was  detected  at  the  anus.  This  was  with  diffi- 
culty removed,  and  appeared  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  size  of  a 
small  orange.  Several  of  the  same  kind  followed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  clays,  and  the  patient  gradually  recovered.  She  after- 
wards, however,  suffered  from  several  attacks  of  what  appeared 
to  be  subacute  peritonitis  ;  and  when  last  seen,  about  sis  years 
after  the  occurrence  mentioned  above,  was  a  strumous,  delicate 
girl  of  fourteen,  with  a  tumid  abdomen.  The  nucleus  of  some 
of  the  concretions  appeared  to  be  the  bran  contained  in  the 
"  pollard  "  which  composed  some  bread  which  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  eating. 

INTESTINAL  WOKMS  AND  ENTOZOA. 

We  meet,  again,  with  another  class  of  bodies  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  mucous  passages,  and  some  of  the  solid  viscera,  which 
bodies  have  an  independent  vitality  of  their  own  ;  these  are  the 
intestinal  worms,  or  entozoa.  Of  these  the  four  kinds  most  com- 
monly observed  in  the  human  subject  are— the  tsenia  solium,  or 
tape  worm;  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round  worm-  the 
ascaris  vermicularis,  or  thread  worm  ;  and  tricocevhalus  dispur 
It  will  doubtless  be  remarked  that  in  the  above  enumeration 
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the  well-known  hydatid,  the  echino-coccus  hominis  does  not 
appear,  the  fact  being  that  these  globular  or  vesicular  worms 
do  not  constitute  a  distinct  species,  but  are  nothing  more  than 
imperfectly-developed  long  worms,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  shown  to  which  variety  of  the  long  worm  the 
common  hydatid  properly  belongs.  This  discovery  was  first 
made  by  Von  Siebold  and  Kiichenmeister.  These  observers, 
says  Dr.  Wilks,  have  shown  that  the  vesicular  worms,  such  as 
hydatids,  are  but  the  immature  forms  of  the  long  worms ;  and 
although  the  relation  between  these  two  varieties  in  the  human 
body  lias  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  yet  experiments  on 
the  lower  animals  have  shown  their  intimate  connection.  The 
perfect  animal,  or  long  worm,  which  has  sexual  organs,  lives  in 
a  part  of  the  body  containing  air  ;  while  the  incomplete  animal, 
as  the  hydatid,  is  developed  in  a  solid  or  parenchymatous 
organ.* 

The  tsenia  solium,  or  tapeworm,  is  sometimes  several  feet  in 
length,  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  segments  articulated 
to  one  another,  which  are  flat  and  of  a  quadrilateral  and  rec- 
tangular form.  The  pieces  are  smaller,  narrower,  but  longer, 
and  more  closely  connected  near  the  head,  but  toward  the 
middle  of  the  creature  they  become  broader,  and  more  distinct 
from  one  another.  Each  of  these  segments  is  hermaphrodite, 
containing  sexual  organs,  and  discharging  an  immense  number 
of  ova.  These  segments  are  not,  however,  independent  of  each 
other,  since  they  are  united  by  a  common  intestinal  canal, 
through  which  they  receive  their  nourishment  from  the  head, 
which  derives  it  from  the  intestine  by  means  of  suckers,  of 
which  there  are  four.  The  bead  consists  of  a  long  flat  filament, 
with  a  projection  at  the  end  on  which  are  the  suckers,  and  a 
crown  of  hooklets  in  the  midst. 

Tricocephalus  dispar. — These  are  small  hair-like  worms,  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  length,  mostly  found  after  death,  which, 
it  is  said,  they  nearly  always  may  be  if  the  intestines  be  care- 
fully searched"    They  chiefly  infest  the  caBcum. 

The  ascaris  lumbricoides  is  a  round  worm,  closely  resembling, 
in  size  and  external  appearance,  the  common  earth  worm,  so 
much  so,  that  it  used  to  be  thought  identical  with  it.  Its 
chief  habitation  is  the  small  intestines,  where  it  is  originally 
developed,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  considerable  numbers; 
but  after  death,  as  well  as  during  life,  it  may  pass  into  any  part 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  into  any  of  the  mucous  canals  com- 
municating with  it.  . 

The  ascaris  vermicular  is,  or  well-known  thread  worm,  is  de- 
veloped chiefly  in  the  rectum. 

We  may  merely  mention  by  name  the  remarkable  microscopic 
*  Wilks'  '  Pallioloyicul  Anatomy,'  p.  308. 
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parasite — the  trichina  spiralis,  inhabiting  the  voluntary  muscles, 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Hilton,  and  afterwards  described  more 
fully  by  Professor  Owen  ;  and  the  Filar ia  meclineusis,  or  dra- 
ounoulus,  which  attacks  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissues  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  it 
especially  infests  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  its  name  of 
Guinea  worm.  The  former  of  these  is  at  present  rather  a  sub- 
ject of  pathological,  or  rather  zoological  curiosity,  than  the 
object  of  medical  practice  ;  whilst  the  latter,  as  regards  treat- 
ment, belongs  to  the  province  of  the  surgeon. 

Besides  these  there  are  filaria  which  infest  the  eyes  and 
bronchial  glands,  though  these  are  very  rare.  There  is  also  a 
strongulus  which  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys,  of  which  a 
remarkable  specimen,  Strongulus  gigas,  is  preserved  in  the 
Hunteriau  Museum.  This  parasite  is  more  common  in  many  of 
the  inferior  animals.  When  present,  it  produces  the  symptoms 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  kidney. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  canal  are  exceedingly  various,  so  that  none  can  be 
relied  upon  as  diagnostic ;  though  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain 
that  they  do  give  rise  to  a  number  of  morbid  symptoms,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  possibility  of 
th  eir  being  produced  by  other  causes.  The  diagnosis,  in  short 
admits  of  no  proof,  unless  some  of  theso  entozoa,  or  portions 
of  them,  be  seen  in  the  evacuations. 

The  generally-received  symptoms  are  belly-ache  and  abdo- 
minal tumescence,  picking  of  the  nose,  itching  of  the  anus, 
capricious,  variable,  and  sometimes  insatiable,  appetite.  Some- 
times, again,  they  produce  strange  and  anomalous  symptoms  by 
a  reflex  irritation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  in  this  way 
often  the  cause  cf  convulsions  in  children,  and  sometimes  of 
epilepsy  in  adults. 

When  there  is  a  taenia  solium,  or  tapeworm,  within  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  there  are  in  most  cases  uneasy  feelings  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  generally  relieved  by  eating,  in  which  respect 
they  differ  from  many  of  the  pains  of  dyspepsia  observed  in  that 
situation.  There  are  also  the  itching  at  the  nose  and  anus 
and  capricious  appetite  already  alluded  to,  with  colicky  pains' 
giddiness,  flatulence,  and  not  unfrequently  loud  explosive 
expulsions  of  flatus.  The  only  certain  symptom,  however  is 
the  presence  in  the  stools  of  joints  of  the  animal 

The  only  cure  consists  in  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  worm 
For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  remedies  have  been  recommended' 
many  o  which  have  not  sustained  their  reputation  A  verv 
effectual  medicine,  and  one  which  has  long  been  much  used  in 
this  country  ,s  the  ml  of  turpentine.  This  may  be  given  in  a 
dose  varying  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  either  together 
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with  castor-oil,  or  followed  by  half  an  ounce  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  plan  which  we  have  generally  recommended  in 
using  this  medicine  is  the  taking  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castor-oil  an 
hour  afterwards.  There  are.  however,  objections  to  this 
remedy,  besides  its  nauseousness ;  that  it  causes  a  sort  of 
giddiness,  like  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication,  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce sickness,  dysuria,  and  even  strangury.  There  is  also  even 
greater  danger  from  its  stimulating  effect  upon  the  kidneys, 
hsematuria  having  followed  its  use  in  more  than  one  instance 
that  has  come  within  the  author's  observation.  With  a  view 
of  avoiding  this  latter  danger,  it  is  better  to  give  large  doses 
of  the  oil.  The  best  remedy,  however,  is  the  oil  of  the  male 
fern,  in  doses  of  from  one  drachm  to  one  and  a  half,  given  with 
two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  acacia  in  a  wineglass  of  water, 
before  breakfast ;  after  taking  it,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
quiet  in  bed.  Kousoo,  a  remedy  imported  from  Abyssinia,  has 
also  proved  very  efficacious :  it  has  been  extensively  tried  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  with  almost  uniform  success.  It  has,  how- 
ever, the  objection  of  being  bulky,  and  very  expensive,  three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  powder  being  an  ordinary  dose. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  ascaris  lmubiicoides  aTe  said 
to  be  much  the  same  as  those  from  the  tasnia,  with  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  greater  emaciation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  sometimes  been  unexpectedly  voided  by 
persons  who  have  experienced  no  sign  of  their  presence. 

These  worms  are  most  tenacious  of  their  place  of  abode, 
though  various  remedies  have  been  vaunted  as  infallabie  for 
thebfexpulsion.  The  best  treatment  consists  in  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  a  purgative  of  calomel  and  scammony,  and  ad- 
ministering three  times  a  day  about  ten  minims  of  the  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  ascarides  vermiculans  are 
irritation  about  the  rectum,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  after 
goino-  to  bed.  They  chiefly  infest  children,  those  especially 
with°  a  tendency  to  scrofula,  and  tumid  bellies.  The  best 
remedy,  in  additiou  to  those  directed  against  the  constitutional 
diathesis,  is  the  injection  either  of  lhne  water,  or  of  halt  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  halt  a  pint  oi  water 
into  the  rectum. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

When  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  great  assistance  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been 
technically  termed  physical  diagnosis  :  into  the  principles  of  that 
mode  of  determining  deviations  from  the  normal  or  healthy  con- 
dition of  any  viscus  we  will  not  again  enter.  To  the  liver,  how- 
ever, this  method  is  applicable  only  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
We  can  indeed,  by  percussion  and  manipulation,  detect  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  size  of  the  organ  ;  but  we  as  yet  possess 
no  further  means  of  determining  structural  changes  in  its 
texture  except  the  constitutional  derangement  arising  from  in- 
flammatory or  other  disease,  as  such,  and  the  disturbance 
arising  from  the  defective  or  perverted  performance  of  its 
functions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Ixsa  partis  functio  of  Cullen. 

Since  the  variations  of  size  are  the  only  anatomical  changes 
which  are  in  any  way  directly  cognizable  to  our  senses,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  determine  from 
what  morbid  causes  enlargement  may  arise. 

As  a  preliminary,  however,  we  must  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  size,  form,  and  position  of  the  liver  in  its  normal 
state.  According  to  Dr.  Bright,  the  right  lobe  exactly  fills  the 
hollow  formed  by  the  diaphragm,  not  descending  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs,  and  extending  upwards  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  left  lobe  usually  ex- 
tends to  the  soft  space  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  a  short  way 
into  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  The  liver  is  liable  to 
deviations  from  its  normal  form,  which  are  apt  to  cause  great 
difficulty  in  the  clinical  examination  of  the  patient.  Thus 
Frerichs  gives  examples  of  quadrangular  and  rounded  livers 
arising  from  congenital  malformations.  Malformations  of  an 
ecp-ially  variable  character  may  also  arise  from  disease  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  organ,  from  compression  from  without,  by  disease  or 
deformities  in  the  thorax,  &c.  Independently  of  tumours,  car- 
cmomata,  echinocci,  and  abecsses,  the  diseases  which  especially 
affect  the  form  of  the  liver  are  congestion,  arising  from  ob- 
structed pulmonic  circulation,  the  lardaceous  liver  and  the 
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chronic  iuflammalion  which  terminates  in  cirrhotic  degenera- 
tion :  the  latter  ui-ually  occasions  an  undue  contraction  of  tbe 
left  lobe,  and  a  retraction  towards  the  right  side  ;  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  lower  margin  is  thus  seen  lying  across  the  scrohiculus 
cordis  when  the  body  is  opened,  and  is  frequently  the  only  part 
of  the  organ  which  is  visible.  This  statement  should,  however, 
he  corrected  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Frericbs  :  that  the  position 
of  the  lower  margin  is  liable  to  be  very  variable  even  in  healthy 
persons,  owing  to  the  great  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  liver, 
and  to  abnormalities  in  the  configuration  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  thoracic  walls.  In  females  especially,  the  lower  margin  is 
apt  to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  more  than  in  men, 
owing  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  female  thorax. 

This  remark  is  also  applicable  to  children,  because  in  them 
the  organ,  and  particularly  the  left  lobe,  is  relatively  larger, 
and  because  the  thorax  does  not  undergo  great  development 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  nor  does  it  attain  its  full  capacity  till 
some  time  after  that  period. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  among  the  most  frequent  of  its 
morbid  conditions.  This  may  arise  in  various  ways  ;  and  as  the 
probable  course  of  the  disease  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
cause  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  our  treatment  must  also 
be  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  our  knowledge  of  it,  we  may 
speak  of  the  different  forms  of  congestion  in  the  order  of  their 
causes. 

The  most  common  cause  of  congestion  of  the  liver  is,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  venaa  cavaa  hepaticse, 
arising,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  disease  within  the 
chest  inducing  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the  right 
heart;  though  it  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes,  as 
obstruction  in  the  vein  itself.  The  first  consequence  of  this  is 
engorgement  and  congestion  of  the  branches  of  the  venas  cava? 
hepaticaj,  constituting  what  was  termed  by  Mr.  Kiernau  hepatic- 
venous  congestion,  giving  to  the  liver  a  mottled  appearance 
(the  earliest  presented  in  the  so-called  nutmeg  change  or  de- 
generation), the  centre  of  the  lobules,  only,  becoming  red  from 
congestion  of  the  hepatic  twigs  originating  from  them,  whilst 
their  margins  remain  pale. 

This  congestion  must,  of  course,  spread  itself  m  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  circulation,  that  is  to  say,  from  tbe  heart, 
or  into  the  capillaries  communicating  with  the  twigs  of  the 
branches  of  the  portal  vein,  by  which  the  dark-red  colour 
spreads  towards  the  circumference  of  the  lobules  ;  so  that  where 
the  twigs  of  one  lobule  are  continuous  with  those  of  a  con- 
tiguous one,  the  dark  colour  extends  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  liver  will  still  present  a  mottled  appearance;  though  the 
deep-red  colour  will  preponderate  more  than  m  the  former  stage. 
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When  this  congestion  lias  been  long  continued,  the  liver  be- 
comes sensibly  enlarged,  its  margin  descending  below  that  of 
the  ribs  sometimes  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches. 

The  second  stage  of  the  mechanical  or  hepatic- venous  con- 
gestion is  rarely  attained  unless  there  be  a  persistent  cause  of 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  cava.  The 
branches  of  the  portal  vein  likewise  become  congested,  and  the 
secretion  of  bile  impeded,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  those  parts 
which  are  not  reddened  by  the  congestion  become  tinged  with 
yellow  by  the  retention  of  bile.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
liver  becomes  still  more  enlarged,  often  descending  as  low  as 
the  crest  of  the  ileum,  and  the  complexion  of  the  patient  be- 
comes dusky,  and  the  conjunctivas  tinged  ;  the  urine  also  is 
high-coloured,  loaded  with  urates  and  purpurine,  and  scanty. 
The  alvine  evacuations  are  sometimes  pale,  but  more  frequently 
dark  or  green.  This  state  of  the  hepatic  circulation  will  often 
give  rise  to  effusion  into  the  peritoneum ;  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  a  frequent  concomitant,  though  it  is  produced 
directly  by  the  disease  in  the  chest,  rather  than  through  the 
medium  of  the  liver. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Budd  that  this  condition  of  liver  is  at- 
tended by  little  or  no  pain  beyond  the  feeling  of  weight  and 
distension  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  is  in  most  instances  the  case  ;  though  it  not  uncommonly 
happens,  that  where,  as  in  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  super- 
vening upon  chronic,  or  upon  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
liver  becomes  rapidly  congested,  there  is  intense  pain  across 
the  epigastrium,  especially  upon  the  right  side  :  this  can  hardly 
be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  tension  of  the  proper  and 
peritoneal  coats  of  the  liver,  from  the  sudden  enlargement  of 
the  organ. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  congestion,- — the  hepatic-venous 
congestion  of  the  liver, — must  rest  mainly  upon  our  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  chest.  When,  there- 
fore, there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver  (to  be  detected  by  per- 
cussion or  manipulation),  witli  scanty  urine  of  high  specific 
gravity,  or  depositing  purpurine  or  urates  ;  and  when,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  such  as  has  been  already  shown  to  produce  engorge- 
ment of  the  liver,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  the  mechanical  or 
hepatic-venous  congestion :  if  also  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  obstruction  exists  in  the  ascending  cava'itself,  extending 
as  high  as  the  entrance  of  the  hepatic  veins,  we  may  expect  a 
similar  result.  We  lay  some  stress  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this 
form  of  liver  disease,  and  upon  the  necessity  of  referring  it  to 
its  true  cause  ;  because,  when  the  enlargement  of  this  organ  is 
detected  during  life,  or  the  changed  appearance  produced  by 
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the  congestion  noticed  after  death,  there  is  still,  in  the  minds  of 
many  practitioners,  a  tendency  to  regard  the  often  more  palpable 
lesion  as  the  primary  and  causative,  and  not,  as  it  really  is, 
the  secondary  one. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease,  like  the  diagnosis,  must  depend 
upon  that  of  the  primary  lesion ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  its  existence  is  a  proof  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  latter,  and  tends  to  render  the  prognosis  more  unfavour- 
able. When  the  cause  of  the  venous  obstruction  is  capable  of 
subsidence  or  removal,  as  in  the  case  of  bronchitis,  the  congested 
liver  will,  with  the  reparation  of  the  original  lesion,  diminish  in 
size,  and  return  to  its  natural  condition. 

The  treatment  of  the  hepatic  affection,  in  addition  to  that 
which  is  directed  to  the  primary,  must  consist  of  cupping  at  the 
margin  of  the  liver,  diuretics,  and  purgatives.  The  latter  are 
the  most  important ;  since,  for  reasons  already  explained  (p.  26  ', 
the  former  class  of  medicines,  when  the  circulation  through  the 
liver  is  impeded,  will  often,  and  that  too  in  the  severest  cases, 
fail  in  their  operation. 

Where  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  it  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  about  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from 
the  margin  of  the  ribs,  and  the  bowels  freely  relieved  by  a  few 
grains  of  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  either  after  a  few  hours, 
or  the  next  morning,  by  the  aperient  draught  of  tartrate  of  potass 
and  manna  (F.  13) ;  and  subsequently  one  of  the  diuretic  mix- 
tures may  be  regularly  administered.  By  these  means  we  may 
frequently  relieve  the  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  diminish  the 
obstruction  in  the  chest  from  which  it  originated. 

There  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Budd,  another  form  of  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  which,  though  it  may  be  produced  in  ex- 
treme cases  of  that  just  described,  is  essentially  of  a  more  active 
character,  and  arises  from  over-stimulation  of  the  secreting 
structure.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  form  partakes  more 
of  the  "  portal- venous  congestion  "  of  Mr.  Kieman,  though  this 
in  its  simplest  condition  is  stated  by  that  gentleman  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  congestion  of  the 
liver  does  occur  in  persons  in  whom  there  is  not  mechanical 
obstruction  sufficient  to  account  for  its  presence,  and  in  whom 
its  probable  exciting  cause  is  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
which  is  overcharged  with  alcohol  or  with  the  products  of  im- 
perfect digestion. 

The  anatomical  change  produced  in  the  liver  by  the  portal- 
venous  congestion  consists  (accordiug  to  Mr.  Kieman)  in  an 
increased  injection  of  the  twigs  of  the  portal  vein  minifying 
around  the  lobules,  and  of  the  capillaries  in  the  margin  oi  the 
lobules,  leaving  the  central  parts  pale  and  uninjected  :  thus  be- 
have a  pale  mottling  upon  a  red  ground,  as  in  the  second  stage 
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of  hepatic-venous  congestion,  though,  according  to  Mr.  Kiernan, 
the  red  is  not  of  so  deep  a  tint. 

Another  cause  of  active  congestion  is  the  absorption  of  un- 
wholesome exhalation,  such  as  the  marsh  or  ague  poison,  which 
has  notoriously  the  effect  of  producing  congestion  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver.  This  is  probably  the  congestion  and  chronic 
enlargement  of  Sir  C.  R.  Martin,  and  other  Indian  practitioners. 
They  describe  the  liver  as  large,  coarse,  and  friable. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  congestion  of  the  liver  is  more 
obscure  than  of  the  other,  which  depends  upon  mechanical 
causes  :  in  the  absence  of  such  cause,  where  there  is  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  with  scanty  aud  dark-coloured  urine,  a  jaundiced 
complexion  aud  conjunctivae,  evacuations  rather  pale,  or  wanting 
the  bright  colour  of  healthy  bile  :  and  where  there  is  a  dull 
weight  without  acute  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder  or  between  the  scapulae,  we  may  infer  this 
form  of  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  prognosis  of  primary  congestion  of  the  liver  is  doubtful ; 
since,  owing  to  the  state  of  constitution  in  which  it  ordinarily 
occurs,  there  is  but  little  tolerance  of  the  means  recommended 
above  for  relieving  the  venous  congestion  of  the  organ ;  and 
there  is  much  danger  of  typhoid  symptoms  with  extreme  ex- 
haustion supervening,  as  well  as  of  coma  from  the  retained 
secretion  in  the  blood.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  are,  a 
continuance  of  the  icterode  appearance,  especially  if  purpura 
or  oedema  be  superadded,  stupor,  jactitation,  delirium,  scanty 
urine,  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  with  a  browaish  or  dry  tongue. 
The  subsidence  of  the  jaundiced  appearance,  the  absence  of 
cerebral  disturbance,  and  an  abundance  of  urine,  with  a  re- 
appearance of  healthy  bile  in  the  evacuations,  are  favourable. 
It  is  possible  that  the  unfavourable  symptoms  may  arise  in  this 
disease  from  the  obliteration  or  destruction  of  the  secreting 
cells,  giving  rise  to  the  fatal  form  of  jaundice  attributed  by  Dr. 
Budd  to  that  cause,  aud  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 

The  treatment  of  primary  congestion  of  the  liver  must  consist, 
in  cases  where  the  condition  of  the  patient  does  not  forbid  it,  of 
local  depletion,  mercurial  aud  saline  purgatives,  and  diuretics, 
and  the  nitro-muratic  acid  bath. 

It  will  possibly  be  thought  by  many,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  that  we  have  just  been  describing  a  form  of  disease 
which  is  merely  hypothetical ;  but  cases  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed have  appeared  to  admit  of  no  other  explanation.  For 
instance,  a  married  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who  was 
stated  previously  to  have  been  temperate  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  became  suddenly  addicted  to  spirit  drinking, 
soon  after  her  husband,  a  master  mariner,  left  her  to  go  sea! 
After  a  few  weeks  sho  became  slightly  jaundiced,  of  a°dusky 
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colour  ;  the  urine  dark,  with  considerable  deposit  of  purpurine, 
though  not  of  the  dark  colour  which  it  lias  in  ordinary  jaundice  ; 
the  evacuations  were  of  a  dingy  brown  or  mud  colour,  and  the 
liver  with  a  rounded  edge  was  to  be  felt  considerably  below  the 
margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  patient  had  some 
delirium  of  an  active  but  not  furious  character,  and  died  in  a 
state  of  coma.  Upon  inspection  the  liver  was  found  large  and 
coarse,  and  presenting  much  the  appearance  of  the  first  state  of  the 
hepatic-venous  congestion  ;  there  were  spots  of  purpura  ou  parts 
of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  tissues  generally  were  full  of  blood,  and 
the  muscles  lacerable  ;  there  were  no  other  appreciable  morbid 
changes.  In  this  case  the  engorgement  of  the  liver,  though 
venous,  could  not  have  been  of  that  form  described  as  the  hepatic 
venous,  since  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation through  the  right  side  of  the  heart  without  which  it  is 
never  found ;  neither  could  the  jaundice,  though  fatal,  have  arisen 
from  the  yellow  atrophy  or  gangrene  of  the  cells  of  the  liver, 
though  the  general  symptoms  closely  resembled  those  attending 
that  affection,  since  the  liver  presented  anatomical  characters 
quite  the  opposite  of  those  belonging  to  the  last-named  disease. 
We  are  thus  led  as  it  were,  par  tote  d' exclusion,  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  of  portal-venous  congestion.  A  very  similar  case 
occurred  in  the  clinical  ward  at  Guy's,  in  a  young  woman  of 
very  intemperate  habits,  in  whom  there  was  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  with  dusky  jaundice,  high-coloured  but 
not  very  dark  urine,  and  mud-coloured  evacuations.  The  patient 
in  this  case  recovered,  under  the  use  of  saline  purgatives  and 
the  nitro-muriatic  lotion  applied  in  the  form  of  poultice.  The 
diagnosis  is  of  course  conjectural,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  those 
conditions  which  would  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  the  case  to  have  been  one  of  active  portal-venous 
congestion. 

Where  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  disease  to  have  arisen 
from  the  too  copious  use  of  alcoholic  drinks— and  such  has  been 
the  case  in  all  the  instances  which  we  have  seen — we  must  not 
veuture  upon  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Otherwise,  the  taking 
about  six  ounces  from  the  margin  of  the  ribs  by  cupping  may 
promote  the  cure  of  the  disease.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
the  bowels  are  irritable,  we  must,  of  course,  abstain  from  active 
purgation  :  but  even  when  such  is  the  case  about  four  grains  of 
hydr.  cum  cret.  followed  by  two  or  three  drachms  of  castor-oil, 
guarded,  if  necessary,  by  as  many  minims  of  laudanum,  will 
generally  be  borne,  and  may  have"  the  effect  of  removing  irri- 
tating matter  from  the  alimentary  canal.  AVhen  this  is  not  the 
case  a  combination  of  Pil.  Hydr.  and  Pil.  Coloc.  co.  may  be 
administered  every  night  or  every  other  night,  according  to  cir- 
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cumstauces,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with  the  carbonate 
once  or  twice  a  clay.  It  may  be  well  here  to  insist  upon  not 
giving  mercury  otherwise  than  as  a  purgative,  and  always  so  to 
combine  it  as  to  insure  its  purgative  action  ;  for  there  is  no 
more  pernicious  practice  than  that  of  administering  it  indis- 
criminately in  all  diseases  of  the  liver.  If  mercury  have  a  direct 
cholagogue  action  when  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  it  cannot 
fail,  when  so  absorbed,  to  increase  the  determination  to  the 
affected  organ  ;  but  as  it  certainly  has  a  tendenc3r  to  diminish 
the  cohesion  of  the  tissues,  a  tendency  which  already  exists  in 
the  majority  of  instances  of  retained  secretion,  we  have  a  still 
stronger  reason  against  its  use,  except  as  a  purgative.  When, 
however,  it  is  so  employed,  it  excites  the  secretion  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  and  by  stimulating  the 
part  into  which  the  bile  is  to  be  poured,  affords  the  only  safe 
means  of  relieving  congestion  of  the  secreting  organ. 

After  the  action  of  the  bowels  has  been  well  established,  or 
even  in  the  intervals  between  the  aperients,  we  may  give  the 
citrate  of  potass  draught  in  effervescence,  with  about  3  ss  of 
sp.  rath.  nit. ;  to  which  may  be  added,  where  there  is  no  sickness 
or  great  prostration,  about  fifteen  minims  of  antimonial  wine. 
When  the  symptoms  begin  to  assume  a  less  active  character, 
the  taraxacum  may  be  used  in  combination  with  some  diu- 
retic CF.  72).*  Should  delirium  or  coma  supervene,  a  blister 
may  be  applied  to  the  neck ;  and  when,  as  will  sometimes  be 
the  ease,  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  or  the  pulse  very  feeble, 
or  there  are  other  signs  of  sinking,  wine  and  stimulants  must 
be  freely  administered  ;  and  this  must  be  done  earlier  in  those 
cases  where  they  have  previously  been  too  largely  used. 

From  the  congestive  we  pass  to  the  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  liver  :  adopting,  with  some  modification,  that  given  in  the 
admirable  work  of  Dr.  Budd,  into  the— 

_  I.  Suppurative  inflammation,  or  that  which  tends  to  suppura- 
tion and  abscess. 

II.  Gangrenous  inflammation. 

III.  Adhesive  inflammation. 

IV.  Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  liver. 

V.  Inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts. 

*  (72)  ijL  Ext.  Taraxaoi,  9  i. 
Sp.  Aith.  nit.  3  ss. 
lnfus.  Sooparii,  3  xss. 
Ft.  Haust,  ter  die  sumend. 
dll  3  »s   th0r°  may  be  a*ied"  when  lhe  urine  is  110t  highly  acid,  Acid.  Sit. 
Or,  Jjt  Tot.  A  co  tat.  9  j. 

Sp.  /Eth.  nit.  3  SB, 
J  lecoot.  Scoparii  eo.  5  |. 
Ft,  Haust.  ter  die  sumend, 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 


I.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  : — 

Of  this  form  of  inflammation,  the  causes  appear  to  be  (1)  me- 
chanical iujury  ;  (2)  suppurative  inflammation  of  a  vein,  and 
consequent  infection  of  the  blood  with  pus  :  these  abscesses  are 
not,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  deposits  of  pus  from  the  blood 
transuding  through  the  walls  of  a  vessel ;  but  the  product  of  a 
suppuration  induced  in  the  first  instance  by  the  lodgment  of  a 
pus  globule  in  one  of  the  capillaries  of  the  part. 

From  the  above  cause  of  suppuration,  the  liver  becomes 
affected  only  in  common  with  other  structures  of  the  body  ;  and 
is  so  affected  next,  in  point  of  frequency,  to  the  luugs,  as  being 
the  next  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  venous  blood  passing 
through  it,  and  the  slowness' of  its  progress  :  there  is,  however, 
another  cause  of  suppuration  which  appears  specially  to  affect 
the  liver,  and  that  is,  ulceration  of  those  parts  the  veins  of 
which  return  their  blood  to  the  portal  vein,  to  be  thence  trans- 
mitted through  the  capillaries  of  the  liver  ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  intestines,  stomach,  gall-bladder,  or  gall-ducts.  Of  these 
conditions,  that  which  is  most  commonly  associated  with  ab- 
scess of  the  liver,  and  is,  iu  fact,  its  most  frequent  cause,  is 
dysentery. 

The  anatomical  changes  produced  by  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver,  are,  first,  redness  and  softening  ;  next,  puriform 
infiltration,  which  is,  however,  of  very  short  duration  ;  and, 
thirdly,  suppuration  or  abscess.  This  inflammation,  in  the  words 
of  Dr.  Budd,  "commences  in  the  lobular  substance  of  the  liver, 
and  is  often  confined  to  it  ;  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  the  trunks^ 
the  vessels,  and  of  the  ducts  being  perfectly  healthy.  But  if 
the  inflamed  part  reach  the  surface  of  the  liver,  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  generally  set  up  in  the  portion  of  the  capsule 
immediately  above  it,  and  coagulablc  lymph  is  poured  out, 
which  causes  permanent  adhesion  between  that  portion  of  the 
liver,  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.'' 

Abscess  of  the  liver  does  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
occur  in  this  country  as  a  primary  affection.  An  instance 
occurred  to  the  author  in  the  clinical  wards  of  G  uy's  Hospital, 
in  a  youn°-  lad  who  was  admitted  with  fever,  tumour,  and 
obscure  fluctuation  in  the  region  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver ; 
the  constitutional  symptoms  being  those  of  irritative  lever. 
The  diagnosis  was  a  doubtful  one  of  abscess  m  the  liver,  owing 
to  the  rarity  of  the  disease.  The  lad  died  with  low  typhoid  symp- 
toms:  and  upon  inspection,  a  large  abscess  containing  more 
than  half  a  pint  of  good  pus  was  found,  there  being  no  other 
chance  beyond  slight  irritation  iu  the  csacum. 

Chronic  ulceration  in  almost  any  part  of  the  bowels  may 
lead  to  abscess  in  the  liver.  Of  this  an  instance  has  occurred  to 
the  author  within  the  last  few  days,  m  a  man  who  dud  with 
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abscess  in  the  fundus  of  the  liver,  and  ulceration  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  small  intestines,  some  of  the  ulcers  being  old  ;  there 
was  previous  history  of  frequent  diarrhoea. 

Abscesses  in  the  liver  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  cavity  containing  several  pints  ;  the  contents  of  these 
abscesses  are  most  commonly  like  those  of  ordinary  phlegmo- 
nous abscesses,  unless,  as  Dr.  Budd  observes,  when,  from  com- 
munication with  the  lung,  it  becomes  decomposed  and  foetid 
from  the  admission  of  air.  In  abscesses  occurring  in  subjects 
with  but  little  plastic  power,  and  in  whom  the  disease  is  for  the 
most  part  quickly  fatal,  there  is  no  stroma  or  fibrinous  lining  to 
the  cavity  :  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  lined  by  a  layer 
of  false  membrane,  like  a  phlegmonous  abscess.  An  abscess  of 
this  kind  may  remain  for  a  long  time  stationary :  but  in  most 
cases  it  follows  the  usual  course,  making  its  way  towards  the 
surface,  ultimately  emptying  itself— it  may  be  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  producing  speedy  death  from  peritonitis, 
though  this  seldom  happens— more  commonly  adhesion  is  esta- 
blished between  the  liver  and  some  adjoining  viscus,  as  the 
stomach  or  colon,  with  which  the  abscess  ultimately  communi- 
cates by  ulceration,  or  it  finds  its  way  through  the  diaphragm 
in  a  similar  manner  into  the  lungs,  after  which  its  contents 
are  expectorated  —  or  it  reaches  the  surface,  and  points  ex- 
ternally. 

It  may  be  very  easy  to  lay  down  symptoms  as  diagnostic  of 
abscess  of  the  liver  ;  but  actual  clinical  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
common  in  this  climate,  is  obscure  in  the  highest  degree 
Dr.  Budd,  and  we  need  cite  no  higher  authority,  says  that 
physicians  who  have  had  most  experience  in  this  disease 
confess  their  inability,  in  many  cases,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  diseases  of  the  liver  ;  and  in  some  cases  even  to  pronounce 
that  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  disease  at  all."  * 

The  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  most  clearly  marked 
are  those  m  which  the  suppuration  is  the  effect  of  a  blow,  or 
other  direct  injury.  This  usually  takes  place  on  the  convex 
surface.  "Therj  is  pam  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the 
liver  and  a  sense  of  fulness  and  resistance  under  the  false 
ribs,  from  increased   ize  of  t])e  m  The  ^  ^ 

larged,  and  if  the  abdomen  bo  flaccid,  and  the  intestines  empty 
its  edge  can  be  felt  some  inches  below  its  natural  limit  The 
secretion  of  bile  may  be  suppressed  or  deficient,  and  the 
Patien  jaundiced  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  whicn'mav 
be  called  speaal,  from  their  pointing  to  the  liver  as  the  3 
oi  disease,  there  soon  appear,  as  in  simple  imflammation  of 

*  Budd  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 
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other  organs,  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  ;  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  full,  the  skin  hot,  the  tongue  furred  and 
yellowish  ;  appetite  is  altogether  ahsent,  or  much  diminished  ; 
the  patient  is  thirsty,  and  there  is  occasionally  vomiting  of 
hilious  matter ;  while  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  aud 
deposits  a  red  sediment."  * 

When  the  above  special  and  general  symptoms  concur  after 
injury  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  lung  or  pleura,  we  may  infer  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  But,  as  Dr.  Budd  very  justly  adds,  the 
liver  is  so  well  shielded  by  the  ribs,  that  the  disease  is  seldom 
caused  in  this  way. 

When,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation occurs  as  the  effect  of  puriform  infection  of  the  blood 
from  remote  injuries,  surgical  operations,  or  phlebitis,  we  can 
receive  no  assistance  from  the  constitutional  symptoms,  since 
they  exist  beforehand,  owing  to  the  primary  lesion  ;  and  we 
can  only  infer  the  existence  of  this  affection  from  the  special 
symptoms,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  jaundice  oc- 
curring in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder.  But  even  these 
may  be  absent,  and  then,  as  Dr.  Budd  says,  "  the  abscesses 
in  the  liver  can  be  discovered  only  after  the  death  ot  tlie 

patmnt.  .g  uot  raoro  obvious  in  the  case  of 

abscess  of  the  liver  occurring  during  dysentery ;  it  must  rest 
mainly  upon  the  special  symptoms,  pain  and  tenderness  m 
the  region  of  the  liver,  tension  in  the  right  hypochondrmm,  and 
jaundice  ;  these  symptoms  may  all  arise  under  other  circum- 
stances as  from  obstruction  or  inflammation  of  die  gall-ducts, 
but  when  they  arise  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery 
or  in  acute  supervening  upon  chronic  the  suspicion  should 
be  entertained  of  suppurative  inflammation  and  abscess  oi  the 

llVThis  view  of  the  origin  of  abscess  of  the  liver  from  ulcera- 
tion of  the  lower  bowel  is  not  supported  by  the  generality  ot 

InSal^hSrbowever,  that  suppuration  occurs  without  any 
of  thSe  symptoms  ;  since  this  form  of  inflammation  causes  but 
little  enlai-ement,  at  least  before  the  formation  of  pus  :  and  it 

*  Budd  on  Diseases  of  tha  Liw  r.. 
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parenehymata  generally  are  not  sensitive  structures,  and  that 
when  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  it  may  go  on  to  suppuration 
without  being  attended  by  any  considerable  amount  of  pain. 
Besides  the  above  general  and  special  symptoms,  there  are 
others  occasionally  observed,  and  which  when  they  do  occur, 
often  continue  after  the  feverish  symptoms  have  passed  :  these 
symptoms  are  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  vomiting,  a  short 
dry  cough,  and  permanent  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  but  especially  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.* 
Pain  in  the  right  shoulder  occurred  to  Dr.  Budd  in  five  cases 
out  of  fifteen;  of  three  which  occurred  to  the  author,  it  was 
absent  in  two,  and  present  in  the  other.  In  one  of  Dr.  Budd's 
cases,  where  the  abscess  was  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the 
liver,  the  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  which  was  intense,  was 
relieved  when  the  abscess  was  opened.  Dr.  Budd  also  con- 
firms the  statement  of  Dr.  Annesley,  that  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  abscess  being  in  the  right  lobe. 

When  hepatic  abscess  is  the  residt  of  phlebitis,  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  are  those  of  puriform  infection  generally, 
and  the  suppuration  is  as  extensive  in  the  lungs  as  inthe  liver, 
or  more  so ;  the  patient  passes  rapidly  into  a  typhoid  state, 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  active  treatment.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  support  the  powers, 
with  the  liberal  use  of  wine,  and  serpentary  and  ammonia, 
and  sedulously  to  apply  hot  fomentations  to  the  affected  part. 

When  the  suppurative  inflammation  arises  either  from  an 
ulcer,  or  from  ulceration  in  those  parts  from  which  the  blood 
is  returned  through  the  portal  vein,  the  suppuration  being- 
confined  to  the  liver,  and  the  system  generally  not  infected 
with  the  poison,  there  is  opportunity  at  the  commencement 
tor  more  active  measures  :  blooddetting  may  even  be  ventured 
upon  when  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
cupping  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  is  to  be 
preferred.  There  will  always,  no  doubt,  be  some  difficulty, 
irom  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis;  but  the  same  measures 
will  be,  to  say  the  least,  harmless,  when  the  same  symptoms 
arise  irom  inflammation  in  any  neighbouring  organ.  As  re- 
gards the  use  of  mercury,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  except 
as  an  adjunct  to  an  aperient,  its  exhibition  in  any  sta»"e  of 
this  disease  must  be  positively  injurious,  since,  in  so  fur  as  it 
acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  organ,  its  use  is  contrary  to  that 
most  important  rule  in  practice,  of  avoiding  all  excitement 
ol  an  inflamed  part,  and  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  it 
must  have  the  same  ill  effect  as  in  all  suppurative  diseases  In 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  opening  an  abscess 
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of  the  liver,  Dr.  Budd  very  justly  condemns  the  practice,  except 
when  it  is  evident  from  circumscribed  oedema,  or  a  slight  blush 
on  the  skin,  that  union  has  taken  place  between  the  integument 
and  the  abscess. 

In  more  chronic  cases,  the  best  practice  to  pursue  is  the  use 
of  gentle  laxatives,  as  decoct,  aloes  co.  with  rhubarb  (F.  45, 
p.  349),  and  when  there  is  a  tinge  on  the  skin  and  conjunctiva, 
the  use  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  taraxacum. 

II.  Gangrene  of  the  liver  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  of  but  little  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view  ;  and  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  from  the  circumstance 
of  portions  of  the  organ  of  a  dark-green  colour,  with  a  very 
putrid  offensive  odour,  observed  near  the  margin  of  abscesses 
that  have  not  become  encysted,  being  frequently  regarded 
as  gangrenous ;  though  the  appearance  is  in  reality  the  effect 
of  decomposition,  and  also  that  gangrene  does  sometimes  affect 
this  organ.  It  never,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  occurs 
without  gangrene  of  some  other  part. 

III.  We  have  already  seen  that  adhesive  inflammation  may 
take  place  in  the  portion  of  the  liver  contiguous  to  an  abscess, 
and  the  soft  albuminous  matter  which  lines  the  latter  be  agam 
enclosed  by  a  deeper  layer  of  fibrinous  lymph,  which  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  hardness  according  to  the  age  of  the  ab- 
scess ;  the  adhesive  inflammation  in  this  case  being  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess  which  excited  it,  though 
it  may  extend  to  the  capsule,  and  to  the  peritoneal  coat  ol 
the  organ,  and  to  neighbouring  viscera.  And  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  fibrinous  lymph  effused  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver,  falling  down  into  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  and 
settino-  up  adhesions  between  other  viscera.  Adhesive  in- 
flammation of  the  liver  may  also  be  excited  around  hydatid 
tumours,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  around  cancerous 

S1There'is  another  and  most  important  affection,  perhaps  the  most 
important  disease  of  the  liver  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this 
country  commonly  known  by  the  name  cirrhosis  and  by  Ui. 
Budd  and  other  authorities  regarded  as  the  effect  of  deep-seated 
adhesive  inflammation  occurring,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  m 
tt  substance  of  the  organ  the  lymph  being  efmsed  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  areolar  tissue  which  accompanies  the  I ranches  ol  tne 
portal  vein.  Sometimes,  according  to  Dr.  Budd,  his  effusion^ m 
limited  to  the  larger  branches,  which  are  surrounded  by  it  to  the 
st  nee in Tome  parts  of  half  an  inch  these  branches,  ho  v- 
trT: emahiing  pervious,  but  some  of  the  twigs  which  ar.se 
SS  ST52  obliterated,  and  the  parts  of  Jto  *J  «g hed 
by  them  atrophied,  though  others  are  W>^7™*^  ,  ,j 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  capsule  is  also  puckered,  ana 
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there  are  generally  adhesions  to  neighbouring  organs.  It  more 
commonly  happens,  however,  that  the  effusion  of  fibrinous 
lymph  extends  to  the  areolar  tissue  forming  the  nidus  of  the 
small  twigs  between  the  lobules.  The  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  lymph  strangulates  the  vessels  and  ducts,  puckers  the 
capsule,  giving  to  the  surface  of  the  liver  the  uneven  appear- 
ance commonly  known  as  hobnailed.  The  organ  throughout 
is  rendered  paler  than  natural  by  the  white  fibrinous  matter, 
and  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood  caused  by  the  stran- 
gulation of  the  vessels,  whilst  it  is  rendered  yellowish  by 
biliary  matter  detained  in  the  cells.  This  condition  gives  to 
the  organ  the  appearance  of  impure  bees-wax,  whence  the 
name  of  cirrhosis  given  to  the  disease  by  the  French  authors. 
In  other  cases  the  contrast  between  the  yellow  biliary  matter 
in  the  cells  and  the  surrounding  fibrous  tissues  is  more  marked, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  much  greater,  and 
by  its  stronger  contraction  drawing  the  liver  in  nodules,  which 
appear  like  peas  dispersed  through  the  surface  of  the  organ. 
Sometimes  there  is,  in  addition  to  this  change,  the  deposition 
of  oil-globules  in  the  lobules,  swelling  out  the  latter,  and  ren- 
dering the  organ  more  nodular,  at  the  same  time  that  it  makes 
the  lobular  tissue  softer. 

Dr.  Wilks,  however,  remarks,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
"there  is  not  proof  in  many  cases  that  a  lymph  has  been 
effused,  but  rather  that  the  whole  change  is  chronic  ;"  though 
he  adds,  that  "  sometimes  where  the  capsule  is  much  thickened, 
and  the  organ  is  closely  adherent  to  surrounding  parts,  the 
term  hepatitis  may  with  more  propriety  be  used."  Cirrhosis, 
however,  in  the  generality  of  cases  is,  as  he  observes,  essentially 
a  slow  or  chronic  affection,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
nature  by  the  supposition  of  a  tough  fibrous  tissue  being  dif- 
fused through  the  organ,  which  shall  contract  and  squeeze  the 
parenchyma  into  a  number  of  nodules. 

The  anatomical  condition  upon  which  this  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  depends  being  in  the  first  instance  the  effusion  of  a  sub- 
stance winch  ultimately  contracts-it  follows,  that  the  size  of 
the  organ  so  affected  must  undergo  considerable  variations 
being  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  enlarged,  and  when  fatty 
degeneration  coincides  witli  the  cirrhosis,  considerably  so  ■  but 
as  the  contraction  of  the  fibrinous  effusion  goes  on  it  becomes 
smaller  and  is  at  last  reduced  considerably  below  the  natural 
size  and  weight. 

The  cause  of  the  inflammation,  if  such  it  be,  inducing;  the 
changes  above  described  is  over-stimulation  of  the  organ,  this 
over-stimulation  being  m  most  instances  produced  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  blood  m  the  portal  vein.  The  most  palpable  as 
well  as  frequent  examples  are  found  in  the  spirit-drinkers 
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unfortunately  too  numerous  in  our  large  towns ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  Bpirit-drmking  produces  the  disease  more  speedily 
aud  certainly  than  does  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  other  form, 
as  wine  or  beer  :  in  beer-drinkers  there  is,  according  to  Wilks, 
a  tendency  to  production  of  fat,  so  that  the  liver  is  found  en- 
larged and  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  ;  but  resi- 
dence in  hot  climates,  or  even  long-continued  exposure  to  heat 
in  the  pursuit  of  various  occupations,  will  greatly  promote,  if 
not  induce,  the  same  result,  probably  by  calling  into  requisition 
the  supplementary  function  of  the  liver  by  diminished  activity 
of  the  lungs.  A  stimulating  diet,  confined  air,  and  want  of 
exercise  promote  the  same  result.  This  was  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  two  fawns  who  were  kept  for  some  time  at  the  back 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  often  getting  fed  upon  linseed  meal  and 
other  matters  readily  undergoing  fermentation,  and  of  course 
using  (for  them)  but  little  exercise,  and  living  in  an  impure 
atmosphere.  These  creatures  both  died  of  ascites  from  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  usually  creeps  on  insidiously,  and  the 
patient  seldom  comes  under  treatment  so  much  for  the  disease 
in  the  liver  itself  as  for  the  effects  produced  upon  the  rest  of 
the  system.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  is  a  more  rapid 
onset,  and  there  are  symptoms  indicative  of  inflammation, 
combined  with  those  of  rapid  diminution  of  the  secretion  01 
bile.  There  is  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  aud,  it  may  be,  sick- 
ness, pains  in  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  the 
skin  and  conjuuetivse  become  more  or  less  tinged  with  bile,  the 
urine  high-coloured  and  loaded  with  lithates  :  there  are  pam 
and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  the  organ  may 
be  felt  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  especially  m  those  cases 
iust  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  beer-drinkers. 

When  these  acute  symptoms  do  not  present  themselves  at 
first  or  when  they  have  been  subdued  by  treatment,  or  have 
spontaneously  subsided,  the  patient  makes  no  very  distinct 
complaint,  but  gradually  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  his  skin 
becomes  sallow  and  dry,  the  countenance  sunken  and  dmgy. 
After  some  time,  generally  several  weeks  or  months  the  new 
deposit  contracting,  the  circulation  through  the  porta .  vessels 
is  obstructed,  and  the  escape  of  bile  is  probably  at  the  same 
time  impeded  ;  the  effect  of  which  must  be  both  scanty  sec re- 
tion  and  delayed  excretion.  In  the  mean  time  the  livei  be- 
comes smaller*  and  smaller,  in  some  cases  exceeingty  aud 
the  obstruction  to  the  passage  both  of  blood  and  hfle .through 
their  proper  vessels  is  almost  closed.  The  effect  of  th  s ,  closure 
on  the  portal  vessels  is  obvious  in  various  ways  T he o  > 
general  exudation  of  serum  from  ^^estremo,,^1f '  ^ 
veins  converging  to  form  the  vena  portse,  and  the  consequence 
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is  effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  goes  on  increasing, 
generally  without  pain  or  tenderness.  The  amount  to  which 
this  fluid  increases  is  often  such  as  to  force  up  the  diaphragm 
and  impede  the  respiration,  and  also  by  pressure  upon  the  as- 
cending cava,  to  divert  the  returning  blood  into  the  superficial 
veins,  and  cause  great  enlargement  of  those  on  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen  ;  these  are  still  further  distended  owing  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  portal  blood  finding  its  way  by  this  course  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  having  access  to  these  veins  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  through 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  which  anastomose  freely  with 
the  former.  From  the  same  cause  the  lower  extremities  be- 
come anasarcous,  but  not  the  upper  or  the  face,  which  remains 
shrunken  throughout.  The  portal  obstruction  likewise  causes 
engorgement  of  the  venous  branches  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  resulting  in  hemorrhage  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

The  obstructed  circulation  through  the  portal  system  also 
prevents  the  absorption  of  fluid  into  the  general  circulation, 
and  consequently  the  urine  becomes  scanty.  This  diminished 
absorption  must,  no  doubt,  induce  a  scanty  supply  to  the  whole 
system,  and  render  the  process  of  waste  and  repair  much  less, 
which  may  account  for  there  not  being  more  obvious  ill  effects 
from  the  diminished  secretion  of  bile  and  urine.  The  blood  is, 
however,  materially  disordered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  general 
tendency  to  hemorrhage,  spots  of  purpura  or  ecchymosis  being 
rarely  absent  sooner  or  later,  and  besides  the  hajinorrhage  from 
the  alimentary  canal  above  noticed, — which  is  due  mainly  to 
mechanical  obstruction— epistaxis,  and  bleeding  from  the  mouth 
or  gums,  or  from  leech-bites,  or  the  wounds  of  scarificators  in 
cupping,  are  of  common  occurrence. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  may  be,  in  the  onset,  some- 
what obscure,  but  the  sallowness,  feverishness,  dull  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  with  a  history  of  the  use  of  spirits,  where  a 
correct  account  can  be  obtained,  are  pretty  conclusive  evidence, 
even  before  any  of  its  more  characteristic  signs  have  begun 
to  show  themselves.  But  when,  by  the  progress  of  the  disease 
we  have  the  known  results  of  obstructed  circulation  throu°h 
the  liver,  such  as  ascites,  scanty  urine,  and  subsequent  anasarca 
ot  the  lower  extremities,  the  diagnosis,  especially  in  male 
subjects,  is  comparatively  easy,  especially  when  we  can  get 
an  insight  into  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient.  The  only 
diseases  with  which  it  can  be  confounded  are  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  chronic  peritonitis,  malignant  disease  of  the  liver  or 
omentum,  or  malignant  growths  obstructing  the  portal  circula- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  female,  ovarian  dropsy. 
From  enlargement  of  the  spleen  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
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the  previous  history,  by  the  absence  of  tumour  under  the  left 
hypochondrium,  aided  by  the  persistence  of  the  ascites,  which 
often,  in  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  subsides,  leaving  the 
tumour,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  shape  and  the  notch 
at  its  anterior  edge.  In  chronic  peritonitis  there  is  often  more 
tenseness  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the  fluctuation  is  not  so 
distinct.  The  latter  disease  often  occius  in  connexion  with 
tuberculosis,  of  which  we  may  find  symptoms  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hollow  viscera,  too,  in  hepatic  ascites,  will 
always  float  to  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  which  is  uppermost, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  so  that  we  have  this 
part  resonant  and  the  rest  of  the  belly  dull  upon  percussion. 
This  free  movement  cannot  take  place  in  peritonitis,  owing  to 
adhesions  of  the  viscera  to  each  other,  and  contraction  of  the 
mesentery  ;  and  consequently,  there  will  not  be  the  circum- 
scribed area  of  resonance  which  we  find  in  simple  ascites,  though 
the  general  resonance  may  be  greater. 

In  cancer,  of  the  liver  or  peritoneum,  the  effusion  is  rarely  so 
great,  the  complexion  has  more  of  a  dingy  whiteness  than  of 
the  sallowness  of  hepatic  disease.  In  most  forms  of  cancer  of 
the  liver  we  can  feel  the  enlarged  organ  ;  it  is  nodulous,  aud 
the  enlargement  generally  increases  as  the  disease  advances. 
The  emaciation  too,  and  general  progress  of  the  disease  is  more 
rapid;  and  there  is  generally  evidence  of  the  same  disease 
elsewhere  ;  and  cancer  is  not  a  disease  induced  by  intempe- 
rance. Very  similar  constitutional  signs,  with  more  diffused 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  nodulous  tumour 
iu  the  epigastrium,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cancerous  liver, 
but  not  very  readily  for  a  cirrhose  one,  will  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish cancer  of  the  omentum  from  the  latter  disease. 

There  is  a  form  of  probably  malignant  disease  existing  in  the 
ascending  cava,  involving  the  kidney,  and  extending  almost 
into  the  right  auricle,  described  iu  the  second  volume  of  the 
second  series  of  '  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,'  which  also  produces 
great  ascites,  and  even  greater  enlargement  of  the  superficial 
abdominal  veins,  than  does  cirrhosis,  from  which  it  is  with 
difficulty  distinguished ;  but  the  diagnosis  has  been  eflected, 
and  may  be  so  by  carefully  considering  all  the  effects  which 
would  ensue  from  simultaneous  obstruction  of  the  ascending 
and  hepatic  cavse.  . 

Ovarian  dropsy  is  another  source  of  difficulty,  especiauj 
when  there  is  a  very  large  cyst;  the  previous  history  will,  how- 
ever, do  much  to  guide  us  ;  added  to  which  that  the  swelling 
is  generally  said  to  have  commenced  rather  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  the  dropsy  being  encysted  the  mtetmes 
are  pushed  on  one  side,  and  do  not  float  up,  ami  give  a  hollo  n 
sound  in  the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  as  when  the  fluid  is  in  the 
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general  cavity.  Hydatids,  though  frequently  producing  great 
abdominal  enlargement,  need  never  be  mistaken  for  ascites. 

In  the  treatment  of  cirrhosis  we  must  act  upon  the  know- 
ledge that  there  is  often  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  liver  ; 
and  that  where  this  is  the  case  we  must  endeavour  in  the  com- 
mencement to  arrest  the  inflammation,  and  promote,  if  possible, 
the  absorption  of  the  effused  matter  ;  but  when  this  substance 
has  contracted  the  organ  is  spoiled,  although  the  disease  may 
be  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore  we  can  only  palliate  the  effects  of 
the  lesion,  namely,  obstructed  portal  circulation  and  diminished 
or  almost  obliterated  function  of  the  liver. 

In  the  commencement  local  depletion  may  be  employed,  but 
with  great  care,  for  we  have  to  do  with  those  who,  from  pre- 
vious intemperance,  are  intolerant  of  loss  of  blood,  and  liable 
to  delirium,  tremens  from  its  being  carried  too  far.  Cupping, 
however,  over  the  region  of  the  liver  to  about  six  ounces 
may  be  tried.  Saline  purgatives,  as  the  sulphate  with  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  may  be  used  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
grain  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  and  one-sixth  of 
a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  night  and  morning ;  but  the  mercury 
is  to  be  used  at  first  only  in  small  doses,  and  with  a  view  to 
arresting  plastic  effusion,  not  as  a  stimulant  to  the  liver,  for 
in  so  far  as  it  has  this  effect  it  is  mischievous.  In  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
firmed cirrhose  or  "hob-nailed"  liver,  in  which  case  art  can 
do  nothing  towards  the  relief  of  the  primary  lesion,  and  our 
chief  efforts  must  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  the  ascites 
which  is  its  consequence.  The  combination,  calomel,  squills, 
and  digitalis  (F.  63,  p.  423j,  may  be  cautiously  employed, 
the  saline  aperients,  if  necessary ;  and  if  the  gums  become  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected,  or,  if  the  digitalis  appear  to  be  de- 
pressing the  heart's  action,  the  pills  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  administered  in  two-grain  doses  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  iodine  ointment  may  be  rubbed  into  the  right 
hypochondrium.  When  however,  these  or  other  measures  fail,  a 
temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  tapping. 

IV.  Tl  ie  veins  of  the  liver  are  liable  to  inflammation  both  of 
the  suppurative  and  plastic  kind,  though  rarely  as  a  purely 
local  affection ;  but  this  condition  is  found  in  most  cases  of 
general  phlobitic  abscess ;  of  the  former,  the  symptoms  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  hepatic  abscess;  of  the  latter,  they  are 
even  still  more  obscure  and  uncertain. 

V.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  hepatic  system,  like  that  in 
other  regions  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  different  varieties  of 
inflammation  :  these  are  divided  by  Dr.  Budd,  in  accordance 
with  the  analogy  of  the  same  membrane  in  other  organs,  into 
1,  catarrhal;   2,  suppurative;    3,   croupal   or  plastic;  and 
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4,  ulcerative  or  mucous  inflammation  :  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  "bronchitis  of  the  liver"  may  play  as  important  a  part 
in  the  diseases  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  as  does  bronchitis  in 
those  of  the  respiration. 

1.  Catarrhal  inflammation  is,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the 
analogy  of  other  mucous  membranes,  most  probably  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  may  perhaps  account  for  many  of 
the  cases  of  simple  jaruidice  which  we  meet  with  in  practice  ; 
and  the  symptoms  which  we  might  expect  to  arise  from  such  an 
affection  would  be  slight  pyrexia,  dull  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  and  jaundice. 

2.  In  severe  cases  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
ducts  becomes  puriform,  the  matter  secreted  being  often  of  a 
greasy  character  like  pus  which  has  been  trea  ted  with  an  alkali, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  may  bo  coloured  by  the  bile.  The 
symptoms  are  not  very  unlike  what  might  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  an  abscess  in  the  liver. 

The  inflammation  of  the  ducts  may,  by  the  turgesccnce  of 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue  to  which  it  gives  rise,  cause 
obstruction  of  the  canal,  as  may  readily  be  supposed  when  the 
narrowness  of  the  canal  is  considered.  When  this  obstruction 
affects  the  common  duct  there  will  be  pain,  in  that  situation  ; 
the  liver  will  be  gorged  with  bile,  and  jaimdice  will  ensue.  It 
will  also  not  uncommonly  happen  that  a  pyriform  tumour  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  which  is  the  distended 
gall-bladder.  If  the  inflammation  involve  only  the  hepatic 
duct,  the  symptoms  would  be  much  the  same,  but  there  would 
be  no  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder ;  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  if  the  cystic  duct  be  obstructed  there  need  be 
none,  since  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  there  be  at  the  same  time 
mucous  inflammation  of  that  sac,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  any 
other  cause  of  irritation,  its  own  secretion  will  be  very  consi- 
derable, and  having  no  outlet  will  go  on  accumulating  to  an 
amount  scarcely  credible.  In  a  patient  of  Dr.  Babington's,  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  the  cystic  duct  had  become  obstructed,  and  the 
gall-bladder  contained  a  quantity  of  thin  mucus,  which  nearly 
filled  a  washhand-basin.  The  fact  of  the  gall-bladder  being 
capable  of  distension  by  its  own  secretion  should  be  remem- 
bered as  aiding  diagnosis,  and  as  tending  to  correct  some 
erroneous  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  when  it  is  found  lull 
upon  examination  after  death. 

3  Plastic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  ot  the  biliary 
passages  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  one  with  the  clinical 
history  of  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

4.  Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts  are  per- 
haps among  the  most  common  forms  of  inflammation  ot  those 
structures,  and  may  be  induced  by  various  causes,  though  tne 
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symptoms  especially  referable  to  the  lesion  itself  are,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  by  no  means  well  defined.  Dr.  Budd 
remarks  that  it  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers  as  one  of 
the  anatomical  changes  observed  after  death  from  remittent 
fever;  and  we  have  ourselves  noticed  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  subjects  who  had  died  with  typhus  fever  :  in  one 
instance  the  peritoneal  coat  which  had  been  laid  bare  by  the 
ulceration,  gave  way  in  gently  lifting  the  gall-bladder.  It  is 
also  very  apt  to  be  excited  in  those  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  disease  in  the  same  situation. 

Ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts  may,  by  perforating 
the  peritoneum,  allow  the  escape  of  the  contents  into  the  cavity 
of  that  membrane,  giving  rise  to  puriform  peritonitis,  which  is 
speedily  fatal.  If  indeed  there  have  been  closure  of  the  cystic 
duct,  and  the  gall-bladder,  as  before  noticed,  contain  only  the 
mucus  secreted  by  its  lining  membrane,  the  escape  being  more 
gradual,  and  the  extravasated  matter  not  so  intensely  irritating, 
the  extravasation  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesion.  And  the 
same  will  happen  when  the  ulceration  is  set  up  by  gall-stones, 
in  which  case  the  adhesion  commonly  precedes  the  perforation, 
the  bladder  or  duct  becoming  adherent  to  some  adjacent  part, 
often  the  duodenum  or  colon,  by  which  means  the  gall-stone 
passes  into  the  intestinal  canal.  An  ulcer  in  a  large  duct  may 
find  its  way  into  a  neighbouring  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
then  the  consequences  are  most  disastrous— bile  as  well  as  pus 
becoming  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  symptoms  which  precede  the  ulceration  are  probably 
pain,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  some  degree  of  fever,  with 
weight  and  heat  at  the  epigastrium,  and  when  the  inflammation 
has  given  rise  to  occlusion  of  the  hepatic  or  common  duct, 
intense  jaundice. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 

of  the  biliary  apparatus  must  be  hi  the  mam  antiphlogistic  

our  object  being  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation,  to  remove 
the  unhealthy  secretion,  and  restore  the  health  of  the  or°-an 
The  inflammation,  however,  is  one  affecting  a  mucous  surface' 
and  therefore  depletion  must  be  used  with  caution.  With  this 
end,  leeches  or  cupping  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs  have  been 
recommended  ;  but  when,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case  there 
is  jaundice  (and  in  fact  our  diagnosis  cannot  be  complete 
without  it),  the  latter  should  be  employed  ;  indeed  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  ever  justifiable  to  use  leeches  when 
there  is  jaundice,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
haemorrhage  which  under  such  circumstances  often  flows  from 
the  leech-bites,  and  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to  prove 
fatal  For  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  accumulated  mucus 
we  do  not  perhaps  possess  any  remedies  which  can  bo  strictly 
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compared  to  expectorants  as  applied  to  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  more  effectual  method  of  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  its  secretion  from  the  liver,  than  by  exciting 
the  action  of  the  part  into  which  it  should  be  poured  ;  for  this 
purpose  saline  purgatives  are  well  adapted,  and  there  is  no 
combination  better  than  the  sulphate  with  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  :  when  there  is  heat  of  skin,  diaphoretics  should  be 
employed,  and  with  them  antimonials,  if  there  be  no  sickness 
(F.  5,  p.  109).  Mercury  is  a  much-abused  remedy  in  all  biliary 
derangements  ;  and  when  there  are  any  signs  of  pyrexia  it  should 
not  be  employed  except  so  combined  as  to  insure  its  purgative 
action  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  its  employment  in  this 
disease  is  not  directly  in  opposition  to  all  rational  principles  of 
therapeutics,  as  it  is  when  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  the  seat 
of  disease.  The  pills  of  blue  pill  and  colocynth  may,  however, 
bo  given  with  safety  when  the  bowels  do  not  respond  to  the 
saline  aperients.  When  all  inflammatory  action  is  at  an  end, 
moderate  doses  of  pil.  hydrarg.  or  hydr.  cum  cret.  may  be  used 
at  intervals,  much  on  the  same  principle  as  we  would  employ 
stimulating  expectorants  in  chronic  bronchitis.  Soda  again, 
which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  and  therefore  likely 
to  pass  out  of  the  system  by  the  liver,  is  well  fitted  for  such 
eases,  since  it  is  probable  that  it  also  corrects  the  character  of 
the  secretion  in  the  ducts,  by  rendering  it  less  viscid ;  an 
effect  similar  to  that  which  is  known  to  be  produced  by  this 
and  other  alkalies  in  similar  affections  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Taraxacum  is  another  remedy  which  appears  to  modify  the 
quality  of  the  bile,  and  in  affections  of  the  biliary  passages, 
which  have  assumed  a  chronic  form,  it  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable. It  may,  under  these  circumstances  be  combined 
with  the  soda,  or  liq.  potassae.  In  some  chronic  cases,  it 
seems  also  to  exert  an  admirable  cholagogue  influence  when 
combined  with  nitric  acid.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  also  is 
a  cholagogue,  the  importance  of  which  is  hardly  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  this  country  :  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely 
relieved  by  saline  and  mercurial  pvngatives  it  may  bo  ad- 
ministered'in  doses  of  about  ten  grains  (F.  73).* 

As  regards  the  chronic  change  in  the  liver,  we  have  already 
spoken  of  cirrhosis ;  there  are,  however,  two  other  important 
ones,  the  fatty,  and  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  degeneration,  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
either  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  affection.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  an  increased  quantity  of  fatty  matter  m  the  congested 

*  (73)  9,  Ammonias  Hydrochlor.  gr.  x. 
Pulv.  Tragacanth  co.  gr.  x. 
Aq.  Cinnam.  3  Iss. 
Ft.  Haust.  ter  die  simiend. 
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liver,  and  in  other  deviations  from  its  healthy  action,  but  be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  form  of  disease  or  degeneration  in  which 
the  presence  of  fat  constitutes  the  sole  deviation  from  the 
normal  condition.  In  such  instances,  "  the  organ  is  much 
enlarged,  and  of  a  white  colour,  the  edges  being  rounded  as  if 
the  tissues  were  crammed  to  excess  with  the  adventitious 
matter."*  The  disease  with  which  fatty  liver  is  most  commonly 
associated  is  phthisis  ;  it  is  also  not  uncommonly  found  in  those 
who  have  long  been  confined  to  bed  with  protracted  disease. 

The  lardaceous,  or  waxy  liver,  was  long  confounded  with  the 
fatty,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  the  distinction  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Wilks.  The  deposit  in  this  case  appears  to  hold  a 
position  intermediate  between  fatty  and  albuminous  material. 
This  form  of  disease  appears  most  commonly  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects, more  particularly  in  young  persons  who  have  been  long 
suffering  with  disease  of  bone.  Another  very  remarkable  and 
highly  important  lesion  of  the  liver  is  the  yellow  atrophy  of 
Rokitainsky,  or  acute  atrophy  of  Frerichs,  observed  in  con- 
nection with  a  fatal  form  of  jaundice  :  but  we  defer  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  till  we  come  to  speak  of  that  disease.  The  liver  is 
also  liable  to  adventitious  deposits,  such  as  tubercle,  which, 
however,  rarely  occurs  except  in  cases  of  severe  and  acute 
general  tuberculous  disease,  and  to  the  different  forms  of 
cancer.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  important  are  carcinoma  and  the 
medullary,  or  soft,  cancer.  The  former  of  these  is  a  common 
affection  ot  the  liver,  though  it  is  rarely  that  we  find  it  as  a  pri- 
mary one  :  it  often  appears  to  be  consequent  upon  cancer  in  its 
various  forms  affecting  the  other  organs  of  the  abdomen  •  and 
several  preparations  in  our  museums  show  that  it  may  have 
arisen  in  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  and  extended  thence  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  the  disease  having  been  apparently  excited 
m  the  first  instance  by  the  irritation  caused  by  gall-stones. 
_  llie  medullary  or  soft  cancer  is  found  in  the  liver,  sometimes 
m  large  tubera  as  big  as  a  small  orange,  sometimes  infiltrated 
into  the  tissues  ot  the  organ.  This  form  of  disease  often  de- 
velops itself  very  rapidly,  patients  sometimes  becoming  affected 
vi lli  'jaundice  and  an  enlarged  liver  in  which  the  tubera  can  be 
felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  in  whom  there  were  no  signs 
^  ^sease  a  few  weeks  previously  ;  at  other  times  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  liver  presents  itself,  with  ascites  caused  bv  the 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  So  that  if  life  be  not 
destroyed  by  the  asthenia  resulting  from  the  extensive  cancer 
ous  disease  the  patient  may  die  from  the  pressure  of  the  ascites 
effect  ,„y  he  °bstl'ucted  P«W  circulation^  or  fro',  he ox£ 

*  Willis's  '  Pathological  Anatomy,1  p.  319. 
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The  liver  is  also  a  common  seat  of  the  hydatid  eehinococcus ; 
indeed  this  organ  appears  to  be  the  favourite  habitat  of  that 
parasite.  These  sometimes  cause  death  by  jaundice  or  by  as- 
cites, like  other  tumours  in  the  liver :  they  sometimes  prove 
fatal  by  bursting  into  the  peritoneum  or  even  through  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  pleura.  Fortunately  the  hydatid  sometimes 
dies,  shrivels  up,  and  remains  an  innocuous  semi-ossified  cyst. 

We  have  already  frequently  alluded  to  jaundice  as  a 
symptom  of  various  affections  of  the  liver,  whence  it  must 
be  apparent  that  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  an  effect, 
we  might  even  say  a  symptom,  which  may  arise  from  various 
causes";  yet,  as  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  disease  per  se,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  are  also  sometimes 
compelled  to  recognize  it  as  such,  and  as  it  may  give  rise  to 
subsequent  lesions,  and  those  of  no  mean  importance,  it  is 
expedient  to  give  it  a  separate  notice. 

Jaundice,  then,  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  yellow  skin  and 
eyes,  white  stools,  and  deep  saffron-coloured  urine  which  stains 
the  linen.  The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is,  therefore,  almost 
obvious  at  first  sight,  the  question  being  as  to  its  cause ;  but 
even  before  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be  jaundice,  we  must 
look  carefully  in  the  patient's  face,  since  some  persons  have  a 
sallow  complexion  not  unlike  the  hue  of  jaundice ;  and  the  tinge 
in  some  chlorotic  females  is  nearly  of  the  same  cast,  as  is  also 
that  in  the  remarkable  discoloration  to  which  Dr.  Addison 
called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  connection  with  the 
renal  capsules.  A  careful  examination  of  the  conjunctiva?, 
which  are  pearly  in  the  latter  affections,  will  soon  remove  all 
doubt.  The  stools,  again,  are  not  necessarily  white  in  jaundice, 
as  we  shaU  presently  have  occasion  to  notice  ;  and  there  may  be 
white  mucous  stools  without  jaundice.  The  urine  is  however 
always  dark,  sometimes  nearly  resembling  London  porter,  with 
a  yellow  margin,  and  giving  a  deep-green  colour  with  nitric 

aCTiie  jaundiced  appearance,  then,  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  the  bile  in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whence  a  portion  ot  it, 
and  at  all  events  its  colouring  matter,  is  earned  oft  by  the 
kidneys,  giving  rise  to  the  dark  urine ;  whilst  the  pale  colour 
of  the  feces  arises  from  the  bile  not  finding  its  way  into  the 

^Thet Vs  long  been  a  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
bile  finds  its  way  into  the  circulation,  and  m  this  is  mvolved la 
pSim  17  question,  as  to  the  origin  or  formation  of  the  bi  e 
Ftself  The  earlier  opinion  was  that  the  bile  was  formed  in  the 
ve  and  when  its  exit  through  the  ducts  was  obstructed, 
!lVw;sl:E  into  the  system,  and  gave  its  characteristic 
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colour  to  the  tissues.    The  discovery,  however,  that  the  urine 
was  not  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  in  the  extreme  circulation, 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  bile  was  so  likewise.    The  cases  are 
not  however  strictly  analogous,  since  the  bile  must  be  regarded 
as  not  entirely  excrementitious,  like  the  urine,  but  also  as  a 
secretion  having  important  uses  to  fulfil  before  it  is  finally 
expelled  from  the  system.    There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt, 
from  what  we  observe  in  jaundice,  that,  like  the  urine,  the  bile, 
or  some  of  its  ingredients,  are  noxious  when  retained  in  the 
system;  and  therefore  the  inference  was  not  an  unreasonable 
one  that  the  non-secretion  of  bile  might  account  for  its  presence 
m  the  blood.    But  although  the  existence  of  the  bile  or  its 
proper  ingredients  in  the  blood,  independently,  does  not  seem, 
a  prion,  improbable,  and  would  even  appear  to  be  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  urea  and  other  ingredi- 
ents of  the  urine  ;  and  though  this  probability  has  been  received 
as  a  verity  by  our  distinguished  countryman  Dr  Budd,  as  well 
as  by  Bamberger  on  the  continent;  it  may  be  argued,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  pre-existence  of  the  bile 
m  the  circulation,  have  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but  have 
tended  to  disprove  it;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
structure .of  the  liver  is  destroyed,  as  in  the  instance  of  granular 
teatT7  ™lhfaJ  thfe  are  no  traces  of  the  proper  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  to  be  found  in  the  circulation-althou°'h 
the  disorganization  of  the  organ  may  have  been  such  that  no  bSe 
appeared  m  the  gall-bladder  or  the  intestines  -  whereas  n 

ess^s**  kidneys  tbe  urea  — uiates  *  the"io°" 

.1.f)itheiiiai'gU/?lent'S,  against  tlle  Pre-existence  of  the  bile  which 

m  ±  i ciichs  Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  '  of 
winch  a  translation  has  been  published  by  the  New  Sydenham 

SS  Z  ^  i  there  has  teen  slow  disorganization  of  the  liver 
At  present,  therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  th?  i 
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Jones  and  Dr.  Pavy  are  directing  special  attention,  we  shall 
soon  have  much  more  insight  than  we  now  possess  into  those 
most  intricate,  and  to  the  physician  most  interesting  questions, 
the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  the  manner  in  which  those 
functions  are  performed. 

Viewing  the  subject,  however,  from  our  present  low  stand- 
ing-ground, we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  whilst  the  bile  is 
undoubtedly  a  secretion  which  has  to  fill  an  important. office  in 
digestion,  it  is  also  partly  an  excretion  capable  of  acting  as  a 
poison  if  retained  in  the  system,  the  useful  and  the  noxious 
ingredients  being  probably  distinct.  The  excretion  being  possibly 
a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  the  secretion  formed 
in  the  liver. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood, 
and  that  in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  jaundice,  may  be 
accounted  for  bv  the  spontaneous  conversion  of  the  hsematirie, 
or  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  into  the  cholepyrrhine,  or 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile  :  this  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  an 
improbable  one,  though  its  truth  has  never  been  absolutely  demon- 
strated. Frerichs,  however,  who  is  opposed  to  this  view,  himself 
admits  the  existence  of  jaundice  in  pya;emia  and  its  allied 
conditions,  in  the  narcotism  of  chloroform  and  in  other  intoxi- 
cations, in  pneumonia  and  marsh  fever,  &c.,  though  he  explains 
it  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  "small  consumption,  or  sparing 
change  of  the  bile  which  has  been  taken  up  into  the  blood, 
it  being,  however,  questionable  whether  in  health  bile  is  so 

taken  up.  .  „ . 

We  are,  however,  justified  in  assuming  three  causes  ot  jaun- 

dice  •  • 

1."  Diminished  circulation  of  blood  in  the  liver,  arising  m 
some  cases  from  disease  in  the  chest,  p.  461. 

2  Obstruction  to  the  escape  of  bile. 

3  Obstructed  metamorphormis,  or  diminished  consumption  ot 
bile  in  the  blood,  according  to  the  views  of  Frerichs,  but  accord- 
ing to  those  who  believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  bile  m  the 
blood,  iuquination  of  blood  by  the  bile,  owing  to  the  non- 
elimination  of  that  substance  by  the  liver. 

Whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt  as  to  mode  and  seat  ot  the 
formation  of  the  bile,  we  shall  be  prepaid  to  expect  when  this 
secretin  is  suppressed  or  retained,  that  (wo  classes  ot  symptoms 
will  ens  e  first,  those  arising  from  its  absence  in  the  alimentan 
Snal  and  the  physical  manifestations  of  its  presence  m  the 
system  •  and,  secondly,  those  which,  may  be  ascribed  to  it, 
poisonous  influence  when  circulating  m  the  blood. 
1  Amongst  the  first  class  of  symptoms  may  be  redioned  tne 
colour  of  the  skin  and  conjunctiva?,  t he  dark  colour  o  be 
urine,  and  the  absence  of  colour  in  the  stools,  but  besides  tuese 
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and  more  important,  there  is  impediment  to  the  natural  conver- 
sion of  the  food  after  it  has  passed  from  the  stomach,  and  a 
liability  to  speedy  decomposition  and  fermentation ;  the  con- 
sequences of  which  are  that  nutrition  is  checked,  and  the 
patient  becomes  emaciated  and  languid,  and  also  that  the  stools, 
besides  being  pale,  are  offensive,  sourish,  and  apparently  in  a 
state  of  fermentation.  Of  the  second  class  of  phenomena  are 
the  stupor,  delirium,  coma,  and  other  signs  of  cerebral  derange- 
ment not  uncommonly  observed  in  jaundice  ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
add  the  occasional  excitement  of  serous  inflammation.  Now  it  is 
a  fact  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  practitioner,  that  in  many, 
or  rather  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  jaundice,  we  have 
the  first  class  of  symptoms  without  any  of  the  latter  and  more 
alarming  ones,  unless  it  be  torpor  or  apathy,  not  amounting 
to  stupor,  which  often  attends  simple  jaundice  ;  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  impaired 
nutrition  and  consequent  languid  circulation  through  the 
brain. 

Another  effect  of  jaundice  in  all  its  forms  is  the  tendency 
to  hsemorrhage,  not  only  from  those  organs  which  discharge 
their  venous  blood  into  the  portal  vein,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
system,  sometimes  giving  rise  to  purpura,  and  always  rendering 
every  solution  of  continuity  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous! 
and  a  no  less  remarkable  but  more  frequent  and  characteristic 
symptom  is  the  great  irritability,  or  rather  itchiness,  of  the  skin. 

The  above  include  the  essential  symptoms  of  jaundice,  the 
others  which  frequently  accompany  "it  belong  more  properly 
to  the  lesion  of  which  the  jaundice  itself  is  an  effect  or 
symptom. 

Jaundice,  as  we  have  seen,  maybe  induced  by  mechanical 
venous  congestion  of  the  liver  of  the  passive  character,  as  well 
as  m  the  more  active  congestion,  arising  probably  from  over- 
stimulation (p.  463;.  In  the  former  case  the  iaundice  probably 
first  commences  in  the  liver ;  where  the  bile  is  re-absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  it  shows  itself  mainly  by  the  yellowness 
of  the  conjunctiva?,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  mine,  which  is 
also  at  the  same  time  loaded  with  urates  and  purpurine  In 
the  jaundice  from  the  more  active  form  of  congestion  there  is 
as  we  pointed  out,  a  greater  tendency  to  the  more  formidable 
symptoms  of  retained  secretion. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  ducts  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  simple  jaundice:  this  jaundice  may  be  of 
varying  intensity  both  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the 
urine,  and  he  paleness  of  the  stools.  When  there  is  thickened 
mucus  obstructing  the  common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes 
comp  ote  and  the  same  must  occur  when  the  ducts  become  ob 
structed  from  thickening  or  adhesion. 
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There  is,  again,  another  cause  of  jaundice  from  obstruction 
in  the  ducts,  -which  deserves  especial  notice  from  the  severity 
of  the  suffering  which  ordinarily  attends  it,  and  that  is  gall- 
stone. Gall-stones  are  concretions  in  the  ducts  or  gall-bladder, 
consisting  commonly  of  cholesterine  with  colouring  matter  of 
bile.  These  concretions  are  sometimes  solitary,  sometimes  in 
great  numbers,  and  may  form  either  in  the  gall-bladder  or  in 
the  ducts ;  they  may  be  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  as  large  as 
a  filbert :  they  often  remain  some  time  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  it  may  be  by  their  escape  thence  that  they  first  make  them- 
selves felt  either  in  the  cystic  or  the  common  duct,  though  they 
may  be  present  and  cause  obstruction  in  the  hepatic  duct  or  any 
of  its  branches.  The  symptoms  attending  passage  of  a  gall- 
stone are — intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to 
the  scapula.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  dull  aching  kind,  though 
more  frequently  it  is  acute,  and  appears  to  be  the  most  agonizing 
that  can  be  endured  ;  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  is  attended 
with  vomiting  of  sour  matter,  and  sometimes  hiccough,  with  a 
frequent  catching  inspiration.  The  intense  pain,  aided  it  may 
be  by  irritation  so  near  the  solar  plexus,  brings  on  a  state  of  the 
greatest  exhaustion,  either  reducing  the  pulse  below  the  natural 
frequency,  or  else  rendering  it  very  quick  and  feeble.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  the  author,  the  patient  appeared  to  have 
died  from  the  depressing  effect  of  a  large  gall-stone  m  the 
common  duct,  since  the  symptoms  had  not  been  of  an  hour's 
duration,  and  there  was  no  jaundice,  though  the  duct  was  com- 
pletely obstructed.  There  are  often  rigors,  sometimes  recurring 
periodically.  If  the  obstruction  do  not  give  way,  the  urine 
becomes  high  coloured,  and  in  most  cases  the  patient  brightly 
iaundiced.  "This  will  not,  of  course,  be  always  the  case,  since 
'whilst  the  concretion  is  in  the  cystic  duct  there  need  be  no 
iauudice,  and  if  from  its  angular  shape  it  only  partially  ob- 
structs the  common  duct,  the  jaundice  may  be  slight,  or  only 
transient,  appearing  and  disappearing  with  great  rapidity. 
Should  the  gall-stone  not  be  expelled,  the  patient  either  dies 
from  the  depressing  effect  just  noticed;  or  owing  to  the  effect 
of  the  continued  obstruction  upon  the  tissue  of  the  liver  tUt 
secreting  cells  become  disintegrated,  giving  rise  to  a  fatal  form 
of  iauudice  to  be  presently  noticed.  . 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  cause  of  the  jaundice 
is  the  detection  of  the  calculus  in  the  evacuations.  It  the  faeces 
be^tad h5£  water,  it  is  probable  that  the  gall-stone  which  is 
snecifically  lighter,  will  rise  to  the  surface.  When  the  gall-stom 
has  one  of  mfre  flat  polished  faces,  it  has  probably  been  in  con- 
tact with  several  others  in  the  gall-bladder 

Besides  the  obstructions  w.  Inn  the  ducts, ftmBj  g 
causes  of  pressure  from  without,  as  from  malignant  disease 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Glisson's  capsule,  in  the  small  lobes  of 
the  liver,  in  the  pylorus,  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  or'  the 
duodenum.  Under  these  circumstances  the  jaundice  will  com- 
monly come  on  very  gradually,  and  there  will  be  emaciation, 
often  enlarged  and  hardened  glands,  in  the  axillaa,  groins,  or 
elsewhere,  or  other  signs  of  malignant  disease.  Malignant 
growths  in  the  liver  may  produce  jaundice  by  pressing  upon 
the  ducts,  but  it  may  as  frequently  happen  that  there  is  exten- 
sive disease  of  this  kind  hi  the  liver  without  jaundice,  the  fact 
being  that  such  disease  is  in  the  organ,  not  of  it,  and  therefore 
unless  the  growth  act  mechanically,  the  function  of  the  organ  is 
not  interfered  with.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by 
hydatids  in  the  liver  itself  or  in  neighbouring  viscera ;  the  liver 
being,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  most  common  habitat  of  these 
entozoa. 

The  most  formidable  variety  of  jaundice  is,  however,  that 
which  results  from  the  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  to  be  presently 
described,  though  this  may  not  be  its  only  cause,  since  it 
may  arise  from  acute  cirrhosis,  rapid  fatty  degeneration,  and 
probably,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  463,  from  active  portal  venous  con- 
gestion. It  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  former  variety  of 
jaundice,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  terminates  fatally.  In  its 
commencement  it  differs  little  from  ordinary  jaundice,  and  even 
in  the  subsequent  progress  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  since  extreme  cases  of  the  former 
may  merge  into  the  variety  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

These  cases  are  not  of  such  common  occurrence  as  to  enable 
us  to  speak  witli  any  precision  as  to  their  modes  of  attack  as 
distinguished  from  cases  of  ordinary  jaundice.  It  may  however 
be  stated  generally,  that  there  is  a  longer  period  of  malaise 
before  the  icteric  tint  is  manifested  than  occurs  in  ordinary 
jaundice ;  there  being  in  most  cases  headache,  coated  tongue,  irre- 
gular bowels,  and  accelerated  pulse,  for  about  a  fortnight  before 
its  appearance.  When  this  takes  place,  the  jaundice  may  exist 
at  first  m  the  simple  form,  and  so  continue  for  several  days,  or 
even  a  fortnight  or  longer,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
more  severe  symptoms  make  their  appearance  very  soon  after 
the  jaundice :  may  oven  come  on  contemporaneously  with  it 
These  arc  vomiting  of  a  grumous  liquid,  and  severe  pains  in  the 
head.  The  head  affection  is,  however,  the  more  essential  and 
characteristic,  and  mostly  shows  itself  about  the  same  time 
with  the  gastric  ones,  or  even  without  them.  Sometimes  there 
are  drowsiness  and  stupor;  these  soon  pass  into  delirium  in 
most  cases  of  a  furious  character,  the  patient  being  with  diffi- 
culty kept  in  bed,  and  sometimes  becoming  perfectly  maniacal 
In  some  cases  the  patient  is  quiet,  and  can  bo  made  to  return  a' 
pertinent  answer  if  spoken  to  very  loudly.    The  delirium  U 
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usually  followed  by  convulsions,  generally  of  a  partial  character, 
affecting  most  frequently  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  but  in  nearly 
all  cases  there  is  much  muscular  tremor.  The  excitement 
after  a  time  subsides,  and  the  patient  passes  into  stupor,  the 
pupils  become  dilated,  and  contract  but  feebly  with  light,  the 
respiration  becomes  stertorous,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 

The  pulse  which  is  slow  at  first,  slow,  often  below  the  natural 
standard,  becomes  quick,  rising  to  110  or  120  ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  it  manifests  remarkable  variations  in  frequency  :  it  be- 
comes again  slo^v  towards  the  close. 

The  tongue  and  teeth  are  covered  with  sordes,  the  abdomen 
often,  but  not  always,  tender  upou  pressure,  aud  according  to 
Frerichs,  the  extent  of  the  hepatic  dulness  diminishes  more  and 
more  as  the  disease  advances. 

The  bowels  are  at  the  first  confined,  and  according  to  some 
observers,  the  stools  are  clay-like  at  first.  Dr.  Budd  states  that 
they  are  pale  ;  Dr.  Graves,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  to  describe  this  disease,  speaks  of  dark  stools  as  an  un- 
favourable sign,  which  accords  witli  the  experience  of  the  author, 
as,  in  two  cases  which  occurred  in  patients  of  his  own,  the 
evacuations  were  dark-brown,  not  indeed  of  a  warm  gingerbread 
colour,  but  of  a  dark  dingy  brown,  not  unlike  the  colour  of  the 
mud  in  the  streets  of  London.  The  urine  is  more  or  less  loaded 
with  a  brown  colouring  matter,  but  has  not,  in  general,  the  very 
dark  colour  seen  in  ordinary  jaundice.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
author's  own  experience,  a  diminution  in  the  deep  colour  of  the 
urine  and  darkness  of  the  stools,  occurring  in  the  course  of  jaun- 
dice, and  accompanied  by  stupor  or  cerebral  excitement,  are  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms. 

Dr  Bright,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  patholo- 
gical anatomy  of  this  disease,  refers  the  change  in  the  liver  to 
inflammation,  and  states  that  its  surface  appears  variegated,  ot  a 
lio-ht  yellow,  and  dark  red  or  purple,  in  patches,  certain  portions 
which  appear  more  prominent  externally,  proving  when  cut  into 
of  a  softer  texture,  and  even  undergoing  a  process  ot  change  or 
disorganization.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  liver  is  always 
smaller  than  natural.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
pathologist,  to  observe  that  this  description  was  published  by 
him  twenty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Budd,  who  has  subsequently 
luown  so  much  light  upon  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  liver  refers 
the change  to  disintegration  of  the  hepatic  cells  :  the  small  size 
of  the  liver  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  notion  of  mtaata 


Considerable  attention  has  of  late  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject 
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undergone  a  considerable  change  in  appearance ;  it  lias  shrunken 
•  in  size,  is  soft  and  flabby,  and  is  of  a  greenish  or  yellow  colour, 
though  not  uniformly  so,  for  contained  within  the  yellow  there 
is  generally  a  part  having  a  reddish  hue.  The  ducts  appear 
healthy,  showing  no  obstruction,  and  the  gall-bladder  small  and 
containing  only  a  small  amount  of  bile.  The  microscope  dis- 
covers no  well-formed  cells,  but  opaque  masses  of  tissue,  of  dark 
colour,  composed  of  granular  matter,  pigment,  and  fat  globules. 
It  thus  appears  as  if  the  texture  of  the  organ  was  quickly  de- 
stroyed throughout  its  whole  substance,  but  as  no  new  products 
are  found,  such  a  change  cannot  be  called  inflammatory. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  several  causes  of  this 
disintegration.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  a  primary  lesion, 
and  the  fact  of  this  alarming  disease  having  been  known  to 
attack  several  members  of  the  same  family  in  rapid  succession 
(as  in  some  of  Dr.  Graves'  cases)  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
miasmatic  origin.  In  others,  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  is 
the  cause ;  and  we  woidd  suggest  that  the  smaller  ducts  may  be 
closed  by  catarrhal  inflammation  (as  happens  in  capillary  bron- 
chitis), which  may  give  rise  to  disorganization  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  common  duct  is  closed. 

Terminations  of  Jaundice. — When  the  disease  terminates  fa- 
vourably, the  colour  does  not  disappear  until  some  time  after  the 
removal  of  its  cause.  When  there  has  been  a  mechanical  cause 
of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  its 
removal  is  announced  by  the  almost  sudden  reappearance  of  the 
bile  in  the  stools.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  ob- 
struction is  one  the  progress  of  which  is  necessarily  gradual,  the 
jaundice,  which  has  generally  come  on  very  gradually,  subsides 
almost  as  gradually;  but  in 'either  case  it  "is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  pigment  will  often  remain  in  the  epidermial  layers  of  the 
skin,  and  also  in  the  conjunctivaa,  long  after  the  bile  has  ceased 
to  show  itself  in  the  urine  and  the  blood,  as  the  overlooking  this 
might  lead  to  the  injudicious  persistence  in  the  use  of  remedies. 
When  jaundice  terminates  fatally,  it  may  do  so  in  various  ways.  If 
there  is  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the  bile,  the  pent-up 
secretion  may  distend  the  ducts,  whereby  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organ  becomes  atrophied  and  destroyed  (much  in  the  same  way  in 
which  we  have  seen  the  lung-tissue  injured  by  dilated  bronchia, 
and  the  circulation  through  this  organ  may  become  obstructed. 
Iu  this  case  death  may  ensue  from  coma  by  blood  poisoning  :  or 
ascites,  and  eventual  exhaustion  may  ensue.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, too,  iu  cases  of  obstruction  from  gall-stones,  that  ulcera- 
tions of  the  duct  or  gall-bladder  takes  place,  followed  by  extra- 
vasation of  the  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  consequent 
death  from  peritonitis.  In  the  case  above  mentioned,  the 
patient,  an  elderly  man,  was  killed  almost  instantaneously  by 
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the  depression  caused  by  the  partial  passage  of  an  enormous 
calculus  through  the  common  duct;  and  in  another  the  gall- 
stone found  its  way  into  the  intestine  only  to  effect  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  appendix  Vermiformis,  where  it  set  up  the  fatal 
symptoms  already  described  as  arising  from  a  foreign  body  in 
that  situation. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  must  be  regulated  in  great  measure 
by  our  knowledge  of  its  cause  ;  of  that  arising  from  congestion 
and  catarrhal  inflammation  we  have  already  spoken.  In  the 
case  of  gall-stones,  we  must  endeavour  to  favour  the  passage  of 
the  calculus.  For  this  purpose  opiates  should  be  combined 
with  purgatives  and  antimonials  provided  there  be  not  much 
sickness.  Thus  a  grain  of  opium  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
tartar-emetic  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  the 
draught  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  the  carbonate  in  the 
interval.  Warm  baths  and  hot  fomentations  are  valuable  adju- 
vants. Many  recommend  mercury  ;  but  if  it  increase  the  secre- 
tion without  removing  the  obstruction,  it  must  damage  the 
liver. 

As  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  the  jaundice  cannot  be  removed 
by  treatment,  we  must  direct  our  efforts  to  counteracting  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  bile  may  have  upon  the  system. 
With  this  view  we  must  endeavour  to  regulate  the  functions 
of  the  bowels  which  become  deranged  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
flow  of  bile  into  them,  and  purify  the  blood  from  the  biliary 
matter  which  has  accumulated  in  it.  We  must  restrict  the  patient 
to  the  simplest  and  most  easily-digested  food,  as  lean  meat, 
vegetables,  and  light  farinaceous  articles  of  food,  strictly  pro- 
hibiting all  oils  and  fat.  The  action  of  the  bowels  may  be  en- 
couraged by  infusion  of  rhubarb  with  compound  decoction  of 
aloes,  though  the  saline  purgatives  are  to  be  preferred  in  those 
cases  where  we  suspect  catarrhal  inflammaiion  of  the  ducts. 

A  steady  action  of  the  kidneys  should  be  kept  up  as  the  best 
means  of  eliminating  the  biliary  matter  :  for  this  purpose  the 
vegetable  diuretics,  amongst  which  the  taraxacum  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate,  with  small  doses  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potass, 
should  be  given. 

There  are,  in  addition,  several  remedies,  or  classes  of  remedies, 
which  are  employed  empirically,  some  of  which,  if  not  used  in 
any  excessive  quantities,  are  often  undoubtedly  of  much  service  ; 
amongst  these  the  most  important  are  purgatives  ;  and  there  can 
be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  keeping  up  a  steady  action  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  stimulating  its  secreting  function,  is  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  effectual  methods  of  promoting  tho  excretion  ot  the 
bile.  It  is  only  with  this  object  that  mercurials  should  be  used  : 
one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  with  five  of  compound  extract  01 
colocynth,  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  watery  extract  ot  aloes,  maj 
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be  given  every  night,  or  every  alternate  night,  and  often  with 
good  effect. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  emetics  promote  the  excretion 
of  bile,  and  with  this  view  half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha 
may  be  given  every  second  day.  Where,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  gall-stones,  we  must  be  cautious  in  exciting 
vomiting,  lest,  if  it  occur  violently,  it  may  cause  rupture  of  the 
duct. 

Narcotics  have  also  been  recommended,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  purely  sedative  ones  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed;,  belladonna  and  henbane,  are  effectual  in  aiding  the 
escape  of  impacted  concretions.  Opium  is  to  be  used  cau- 
tiously, owing  to  the  tendency  to  stupor  which  often  exists  in 
jaundice. 

The  irmriate  of  ammonia  has  been  highly  recommended  by 
many,  and  is  probably  a  very  appropriate  saline  in  catarrhal 
jaundice. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  dangerous  form  of  jaundice 
from  disorganization  of  the  liver,  steady  pm-gation,  we  believe, 
holds  out  the  best  hope.  Dr.  Budd  recommends  the  annexed 
formula  (F.  74).*  Mercury  is  decidedly  objectionable  upon  the 
grounds  just  stated.  When  the  excitement  is  great,  cold  may 
be  applied  to  the  scalp,  and  if  the  heat  is  diminished  a  blister 
may  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Jaundice  sometimes  appears  to  be  the  result  of  impeded 
functions  of  the  liver,  from  a  lesion  of  innervation,  as  in  the  in- 
stances, not  uncommon,  of  simple  jaundice  coming  on  after 
anxiety  or  depression  of  mind.  In  these  cases  the  stools  are 
white,  the  mine  dark,  and  the  countenance  slightly  jaundiced, 
the  pulse  slow,  the  patient  languid.  For  this  the  best  treat- 
ment is  at  first  the  blue  pill  and  colocynth,  with  saline  aperients  ; 
subsequently  change  of  air  and  scene,  moderate  exercise,  and 
compound  decoction  of  aloes,  with  taraxacum. 

In  cases  of  torpid  liver,  or  jaundice  from  chronic  change,  the 
nitro-muriatic  bath  (F.  75), f  recommended  by  Sir  C.  E.  Martin, 
is  useful. 

*  (71)  B  Mag.  Sulph.  3  ss.— 3  j. 
Mag.  Carb.  gr.  xv. 
Sp.  Amnion,  arom.  3  ss. 
M-  Pura,  3  x. 
F.  Haust.  ter  die  sumend. 

f  (75)  9  Acidi  Nitrici,  ft  I. 

Acidi  Hydrochloric!,  ft  ij. 
Aquaj  ferventls,  conj.  xl.  Misoe, 
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XXIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  urinary  diseases  which  more  particularly  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  physician  arc,  in  general,  those  in  which  the 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  deviates  from  its  healthy  condition, 
either  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  independently  of  those  mecha- 
nical causes  which  interfere  with  its  excretion  from  the  bladder; 
the  management  of  which  falls  more  within  the  province  of  the 
surgeon.  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  the  secretion 
of  healthy  urine  two  general  conditions  are  essential.  First, 
there  must  be  a  healthy  and  normal  condition  of  the  blood  from 
which  the  secretion  is  to  be  eliminated  ;  and  secondly,  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  kidneys  which  are  to  eliminato  it. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  the  mine,  we  have  elsewhere 
explained  the  law  (p.  27),  that  in  order  to  the  due  supply  of 
water  (upon  which  the  quantity  of  the  urine  depends)  there 
must  be  a  ready  absorption  from  the  stomach  and  intestines 
through  their  respective  veins,  a  free  passage  through  the  portal 
vein  and  its  branches  in  the  liver,  a  free  return  through  the 
venfe  cava  hepaticfe  to  the  ascending  cava  and  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  a  free  passage  through  the  pulmonic  circulation 
to  the  left  auricle,  a  free  transit  through  the  mitral  valve  and 
left  ventricle,  and  thence  through  the  aorta  and  renal  arteries 
to  the  kidneys,  and  through  these  organs  ;  aDd  if  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  exist  in  any  part  of  this  circuit,  we  shall  have 
the  quantity  of  urine  defective  :  and  very  scanty  urine  means 
nothing  more  than  this ;  it  points  out  that  there  is  this  cause 
somewhere,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is 
mechanical  obstruction ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  arise  alto- 
gether from  a  morbid  impediment  to  some  of  those  physiological 
actions  which  are  essential  to  its  transit  through  this  course. 

When  there  is  sickness,  the  fluid  taken  into  the  stomach 
being  rejected  before  any  absorption  can  take  place,  the  urine 
is  scanty,  and  the  same  is  true  when  thero  is  obstruction  in  the 
course  of  the  small  intestines.  If,  again,  there  be  congestion  or 
induration  of  the  liver,  the  same  result  will  ensue,  and  also  it 
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the  fluid  pass  very  rapidly  through  the  intestines,  as  in  severe 
diarrhoea,  and  still  more  when,  instead  of  absorption,  there  is 
very  rapid  exhalation  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines, as  in  the  case  of  cholera,  in  the  severest  forms  of  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  urine  secreted.  When,  again,  there  is 
obstructive  disease  about  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  in  the 
cava  near  the  entrance  into  the  right  auricle,  and  in  the  still 
more  common  case  of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation 
from  disease  of  the  bronchial  tabes  or  lungs ;  or,  if  there  be 
disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  causing  either  obstruction  or  regur- 
gitation, the  mine  will  be  scanty ;  and  also  when  there  has  been 
disease  of  the  aorta  or  its  sigmoid  valves  of  sufficiently  long 
standing  to  impede  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also 
when  obstruction  to  the  extreme  circulation  is  produced  by  the 
arrest  on  diminution  of  the  interaction  between  the  blood  and 
the  tissues,  as  in  the  case  of  fever.  We  see  then  that  the  urine 
may  be  diminished  in  quantity  from  disease  in  any  of  these 
situations,  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. 

With  the  kidneys  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  There  may 
be  disease  of  these  organs  without  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  urine,  or  even  with  an  increased  flow  of  it. 
Thus,  if  there  be  a  free  elimination  of  water  by  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  the  quantity  of  the  urine  will  not  be  diminished,  though 
the  tubes  may  be  diseased.  In  this  case  the  change  will  be  in 
the  quality  but  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  unless,  indeed, 
the  change  in  the  tubes  be  such  as  to  cause  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them. 

As  regards  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  urine,  we  may 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes.  I.  Those  in  which  the 
deviations  from  the  healthy  condition  consist— of  matters  be- 
longing to  it  in  health,  but  altered  in  quantity,— or  of  sub- 
stances which  are  not  integrant  ingredients  of  healthy  urine, 
but  are  products  of  imperfect  assimilation  or  digestion ;  so  that 
here  wo  have  two  kinds  of  abnormal  urine  depending  not  so 
much  upon  the  disease  in  the  secreting  organs  as  upon  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  from  winch  the  secretion  is  to  be 
derived;  of  these,  as  they  belong  rather  to  lesion  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere.  II.  As 
regards  the  other  class  of  morbid  products  in  urine,  those, 
namely,  m  which  the  integrant  ingredients  of  the  blood  are 
present,  we  find  that  unless  they  proceed  from  lesion  of  the 
urinary  passages  or  bladder,  they  are  the  effect  either  of  passive 
haemorrhage,  or  of  that  large  and  important  class  of  diseases 
winch,  for  convenience  sake  as  much  as  from  the  want  of  a 
better  term  by  which  to  express  them,  we  include  under  the 
name  of  Bright's  disease,  after  the  illustrious  physician  to  whose 
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researches  wc  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  knowledge  we 
possess  respecting  them.  In  this  form  of  abnormal  urine  we 
find  two  remarkable  conditions,  both  of  primary  importance  in 
the  clinical  history  of  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating  : 
(1)  The  presence  of  some  of  tbe  essential  ingredients  of  tbe 
blood  ;  and  (2)  the  absence  or  defect  of  the  natural  ingredients 
of  the  urine. 

(1.)  The  presence  of  blood-matter  in  the  urine  is,  when  it 
proceeds  from  the  kidneys,  a  product  of  diseased  action  in 
those  organs,  and  is  to  be  received  as  probable  evidence  of  such  : 
but  that  action,  like  similar  disease  in  other  organs,  interferes 
with  their  natural  and  healthy  functions :  that  is  to  say,  in 
this  case,  with  the  elimination  of  those  substances  which  ought 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys— hence  (2)  the 
absence  or  defect  of  the  natural  solid  contents  of  the  mine. 
Some  of  these,  the  urea  and  uric  acid  more  particularly,  act  as 
poisons  when  retained  in  the  system,  and  exert  their  influence 
either  directly,  upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  more  indirectly 
and  slowly,  by  producing  inflammation  or  chronic  changes  in 
the  various  tissues  of  the  body  ;  and  further  than  this,  the  very 
abstraction  of  the  blood-matter  by  the  urine  is  itself  a  direct 
source  of  mischief,  producing,  when  long  continued,  a  deficiency 
in  the  natural  elements  of  tiie  fluid  which  is  the  pabulum  of  the 
whole  system. 

Of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood,  as  in  the  original  fluid,  so 
also  in  the  morbid  secretion,  which  is  derived  from  it,  the 
albumen  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  soluble  solid  contents. 
The  insoluble  or  red  globules,  though  the  most  abundant  in  the 
blood,  are  not  necessarily  present  in  the  albuminous  urine,  since, 
owing  to  their  inability  to  transude  through  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  they  can  only  find  their  way  into  the  urine  by  more  or 
less  laceration  of  some  of  the  minuter  vessels.  Indeed,  as  a 
general  rule,  we  may  say  that  the  red  globules,  when  present  in 
this  form  of  morbid  urine,  are  never  so  in  a  quantity  propor- 
tionate (as  compared  with  the  blood)  to  the  albumen,  and  that 
when  present  in  the  urine  in  such  quantity,  they  indicate  that 
the  affection  is  more  strictly  of  a  hannorrhagic  character,  pro- 
bably of  a  traumatic  origin. 

As  then  the  albumen  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  such  exuda- 
tion, it  is  important  to  be  provided  with  a  ready  test  for  detect- 
ing its  presence.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  a  simple  solution 
ofalbuuien  in  pure  water  is  rendered  milky  by  tbe  application  of 
heat  above  160J  F.,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  a) 
this  temperature  ;  but  the  urine  not  being  a  simple  fluid,  but 
one  which  may  contain  substances  which  prevent  tins  coagula- 
tion, such  as  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  which  form 
with  it  albuminates  soluble  in  boiling  water,  wc  have  need  ol 
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some  other  test  not  liable  to  this  objection.  Nitric  acid  is  such 
a  test,  as  it  will  throw  down  albumen  when  present  even  in  a 
minute  quantity,  and  of  course  prevents  its  combining  with  the 
alkalis.  But  nitric  acid  may  throw  down  from  the  urine  .a 
precipitate  which  is  not  albumen :  thus  if  there  be  a  large 
quantity  of  urate  of  ammonia  present,  the  nitric  acid  combines 
with  the  latter,  and  separates  the  uric  acid,  which  gives  to  the 
urine  a  turbidity  that  by  an  unpractised  eye  is  not  very  readily 
distinguished  from  albumen ;  this,  however,  is  re-dissolved  by 
the  further  addition  of  nitric  acid.  Heat  is  also  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  it  may  produce  a  precipitate,  which  is  not  albu- 
men :  this  ensues  when  the  urine  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
phosphates  :  such  urine  is  generally  alkaline,  but  not  necessarily 
so  ;  this  precipitate,  when  it  occurs,  is  immediately  re-dissolved 
by  nitric  acid.  We  see  then  that  nitric  acid  and  heat  may  both 
give  precipitates  which  are  not  albumen,  but  that  both  precipi- 
tates may  be  re-dissolved  by  nitric  acid  if  not  albumen.  Heat 
again  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  it  may  give  no  precipitate 
though  albumen  be  present :  to  this  objection  nitric  acid  is 
scarcely  ever  liable,  though  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  may 
give  a  precipitate,  which  is  re-dissolved  by  a  further  addition, 
and  this  may  even  take  place  a  second  time  if  the  acid  be  added 
guttatim  ;  but  the  further  addition  of  acid  produces  a  precipitate 
which  neither  itself  nor  the  heat  can  re-dissolve. 

The  two  tests  thus  used  in  conjunction  are  therefore  liable  to 
little  or  no  fallacy  :  the  nitric  acid  alone  is  no  doubt  nearly  suf- 
ficient for  all  cases ;  but  if  the  urine  be  previously  turbid  by 
any  of  those  substances  which  are  re-dissolved  by  heat,  we  can- 
not so  well  judge  of  the  effect  produced  by  acid.  This  difficulty 
would  no  doubt  be  obviated  by  previously  filtering  the  urine, 
which  ought  to  be  done  in  eveiy  doubtful  case.  For  bedside 
purposes  the  best  method  is  to  put  first  a  small  quantity,  say 
about  three  drachms,  into  a  clean  test-tube,  and  if  the  urine  be 
previously  clear,  and  no  precipitate  comes  down  with  nitric  acid, 
there  is,  in  all  probability,  no  albumen  present ;  but  should  any 
appear,  boil  the  fluid  in  the  tube  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  if  this 
resist  the  heat,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  albumen.  Should, 
however,  qo  precipitate  occur  upon  the  addition  of  the  acid,  we 
may  be  almost  equally  sure  that  there  is  no  albumen  ;  but  as  it 
is  well  to  verify  even  this  test,  let  some  of  the  urine  be  boiled  in 
a  clean  tube,  and  then  add  the  acid;  if  no  precipitate  occurs 
with  either  test,  we  may  be  nearly  confident  that  there  is  no 
albumen,  and  if  heat  gives  one  which  is  rc-dissolved  by  nitric 
acid  it  is  phosphatic,  and  if  there  be  none  by  heat,  but  nitric 
acid  gives  one,  it  is  albumen,  if  the  nitric  acid  be  freely  added. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  phosphatic  precipitate 
takes  place  only  in  alkaline  urine  ;  this,  however,  is  by  no 
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means  universally  true,  as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Eees ;  such 
urine,  however,  generally  has  a  less  decidedly  acid  reaction 
than  healthy  urine,  or  even  the  majority  of  cases  of  albuminous 
urine.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  liability  to  the  opposite 
fallacy,  namely,  the  presence  of  albumen  without  its  giving  a 
precipitate  by  heat,  is  also  connected  with  alkabne  urine  ;  and, 
universally,  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  albuminous  because  heat  gives  no  precipitate,  or 
rather  we  should  place  no  reliance  at  all  upon  heat  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  not,  however,  as  certainly  true  that  when 
the  urine  is  acid,  albumen,  if  present,  will  be  thrown  down  by 
beat,  since  specimens  oiacid  urine  have  been  examined,  though 
rarely,  (and  in  carefully-cleaned  tubes,  too,)  in  which  there  has 
been  no  precipitate  thrown  down,  although  the  heat  has  been 
continued  for  some  .time.  Such  urine  has  generally  been  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
albumen  has  been  held  in  solution,  by  the  ammonia  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  It  follows  from  this  that 
beat  is  never  to  be  used  without  first  ascertaining  whether  the 
urine  is  acid  or  alkaline,  an  examination  which  ought,  however, 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  omitted. 

For  bedside  purposes  in  private  practice,  and  upon  a  first  visit 
to  a  patient,  when  other  tests  may  not  be  so  readily  procured, 
beat  applied  in  the  rough  way  of  a  spoon  over  a  candle  is  a  very 
convenient  one,  and  a  practised  eye  will  generally  recognize 
with  tolerable  certainty  a  precipitate  of  albumen  thrown  down 
in  this  way  :  but  this  should  never  exclude  a  more  careful 
examination  afterwards;  and  when  there  are  other  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  probability  of  the  mine  being  albuminous, 
the  absence  of  a  precipitate  by  this  test  is  never  to  be  con- 
sidered as  satisfactory.  The  fallibility  of  heat  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  albumen,  both  positive  and  negative,  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  fables  narrated  of  persons  passing  albuminous 
urine  after  a  hearty  meal  of  animal  food,  and  when  suffering 
under  dyspeptic  symptoms,  produced  by  indigestible  sub- 
stances;  such,  for  instance,  as  pastry.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  must  be  remembered  too  that  disordered  stomach  is 
one  of  the  effects  of  renal  disease,  and  may  be  present  when  many 
of  the  more  prominent  ones  are  wanting.  Persons  under  the 
influence  of  mercury  are  also  said  to  pass  albuminous  unne 
without  there  being  disease  of  the  kidney;  but  as  far  as  may 
be  inferred  from  a  very  large  number  of  observations  made  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  this  is  also  an  erroneous  belief,  though  several 
such  patients  passed  urine  which  gave  the  phosphate  pre- 
cipitate with  heat.  Pregnant  females  not  unfrequently  pass 
albuminous  urine,  the  albumen,  in  most  cases,  disappearing  alter 
delivery,  and  the  patients  doing  well ;  but,  as  has  been  pointed 
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out  by  Dr.  Lever,  care  is  required  in  such  cases,  as  there  is  a 
greater  liability  to  puerperal  convulsions,  and  other  formidable 
nervine  symptoms. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  albumen  is  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  after  acidulating  the  mine  with  a 
few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid. 

The  methods  of  testing  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  albumen 
have  been  dwelt  upon  at  more  length  on  account  of  their 
extreme  importance,  and  of  the  presence  of  albumen  being  the 
surest  sign  of  the  elimination  of  blood-matter  by  the  kidneys. 
When  albumen  is  present,  fibrine  is  so  also,  though  it  may 
escape  detection  :  in  most  cases,  however,  it  may  be  perceived 
in  the  urine,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  the  form  of  casts 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  Blood-corpuscles  may  or  may  not  be 
present ;  wheu  they  are  they  may  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  their  presence  in  great  abundance  is  a  sign  of  the 
disease  being  rather  of  a  hemorrhagic  character  than  the  renal 
disease  which  we  are  now  considering.  Hasmatosine  or  hasmato- 
globuline  may  find  its  way  into  the  urine  without  any  laceration 
of  the  vessels,  by  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  iu  reference  to  this,  that  purpurine  has 
often  given  to  urine  an  appearance  that  has  even  led  medical 
practitioners  of  experience  to  a  belief  that  blood  was  present. 

When  pus  is  present  in  the  urine,  its  serum  will  of  course 
render  the  latter  albuminous ;  the  pus  will,  however,  be  de- 
tected by  the  appearance  of  the  pus-corpuscles  under  micro- 
scopic examination,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  liquor-potassa? 
applied  to  the  sediment  which  subsides  from  the  urine.  Puri- 
form  urine  is,  however,  by  no  means  incompatible  with  Bri"-ht's 
disease. 

Like  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  the  kidneys  are  liable  to 
congestion,  as  well  as  to  acute  and  chronic  inflammation. 

Congestion.—  Of  this  we  know  but  little  in  its  simple  form, 
except  that  it  is  liable  to  arise  where  there  has  been  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  ascending  cava  produced 
by  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or  liver,  or  by  obstruction  either 
arising  from  disease  within  the  vessel  itself,  or  produced  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  from  tumours  or  enlargement  of  neigh- 
bouring viscera.  The  kidney  becomes  large  and  dark  and 
somewhat  coarse ;  it  is,  however,  denser  in  its  structure'  than 
m  the  more  active  hyperEemia,  to  be  presently  described  as 
constituting  one  or  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  The  urine  in 
tins  iorm  of  disease  is  almost  always  scanty,  generally  of  high 
specific  gravity,  and  loaded  with  urates  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  albumen.  When  rendered  turbid  by  urates,  it  is  gene- 
rally cleared  by  the  first  application  of  heat,  but  its  continu- 
ance renders  the  fluid  again  turbid  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
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albumen.  It  is  probable  that  the  engorgement  of  the  kidney  is 
not  uncommon,  as  a  secondary  affection  in  disease  causing  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  through  the  chest,  as  is  the  case 
with  pneumonia;  and  the  same  thing  may  arise  in  the  course 
of  diseases  attended  with  obstruction  to  the  systemic  circulation, 
as  is  the  case  with  typhus,  in  which  perhaps  the  tendency  to 
passive  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  aggravated  by  the  patient 
lying  long  on  his  back.  This  affection  of  the  kidney  is  closely 
analogous1  to  the  nutmeg  liver,  or  hepatic  venous  congestion  of 
that  organ.  _ 

The  urine  in  this  affection  of  the  kidney  is  scanty,  generally  ot 
high  specific  gravity,  loaded  with  urates,  and  contains  but  a 
small  quantity"  of  albumen.  This  engorgement  of  the  kidney 
will  often  subside  if  the  primary  disease  from  which  it  has  arisen 
can  be  removed.  The  passive  or  mechanical  congestion  of  the 
kidney  rarely  if  ever  becomes  an  immediate  object  of  treatment ; 
it  is,  however,  of  some  importance  to  be  aware  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  apt  to  occur,  as  otherwise  the  detec- 
tion of  albumen  in  the  urine,  under  these  circumstances,  might 
induce  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  of  the  more  severe 
forms  of  Bright'a  disease,  and  possibly  warp  our  diagnosis,  and 
tie  our  hands  in  regard  to  remedial  measures, 


By  nephritis  we  mean  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney, 
which  may  be  either  idiopathic,  or  it  may  be  the  eflect 
of  some  mechanical  cause,  as  the,  presence  of  a  calculus,  or  ol 
some  poison  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  thence  absorbed  into 
the  circulation ;  of  this  we  have  instances  m  the  eflect  of  very 
powerful  diuretics,  and  also  of  acute  poisoning  by  lead;  tu- 
bercles, or  the  presence  of  strumous,  or  sometimes  of  fibrinous 
deposits,  may  also  be  either  the  causes  or  predisponents  oi  in- 

flammations.  ,     ,  . ,       .  n»  „___ 

In  the  idiopathic  inflammation,  the  kidney  is  generally  some- 
whit  enlareed  of  a  deep  dusky  red  or  chocolate  colour  through- 
outand SSS handled  softer  "and  more  lacerable  than  natural ; 
°n  severe  and  fatal  £ases  of  this  kind  we  often  find  minute 
oints  of  suppuration  through  the  organ,  and  puriform  mucus 
SftoSe  points  of  the  infundibula.  This  mflammat.on 
maTnossiblv  terminate  by  resolution,  in  which  case  the  symp- 
SP£de  iou°h  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  proves 
S  iSacnteor'earlier  stage  ;  or  it  may  lead Ito 
one  or  more  abscesses  being  termed  m  1 
the  kidnev  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sac  of  puniorm  matter,  acuu 
nepSs  may  also  pass  into  a  chronic  state,  consenting  oik  oi 
the  forms  of  Blight's  disease. 
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The  diagnosis  of  nephritis  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and 
the  same  "remark  applies  to  other  forms  of  renal  irritation. 
Gastritis  has  many  symptoms  of  nephritis  ;  indeed  sickness 
belongs  as  much  to  the  latter  as  the  former,  and  m  both  is  the 
urine  remarkably  scanty ;  but  besides  the  infrequencv  of  pure 
gastritis,  the  urine  when  passed,  though  concentrated,  is  other- 
wise healthy,  and  contains  no  blood-matter;  whereas,  m  ne- 
phritis what  little  is  excreted  almost  always  contams  albumen 
and  fibrinous  casts.  With  regard  to  another  affection  however, 
namely,  obstruction  in  the  duodenum  or  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestines,  the  distinction  is  still  more  difficult,  since,  as  m  that 
case  we  may  have  no  urine  at  all  for  three  or  four  days,  we  can 
get  no  evidence  from  that  source  :  this  long-continued  suppres- 
sion should,  however,  incline  us  to  look  for  its  source  rather  in 
the  intestines  than  in  the  kidneys.  In  this  case,  as  also  in  that 
of  the  stomach,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  pain.  Its  lancinating  character,  its  extension 
along  the  course  of  the  ureters  and  down  the  thigh,  or  the 
numbness  in  the  latter  situation,  together  with  retraction  of  the 
testicle,  all  indicate  nephritic  affection ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  may  be  wanting,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  occlusion 
of  the  duodenum,  there  may  be  spasms  and  cramps  which  may 
simulate  the  pain  in  the  thigh  and  be  attended  with  retraction  of 
the  testicle  :  this  difficulty,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  common  one,  but 
speaking  from  personal  experience,  it  has  occurred  in  several 
instances,  and  it  has  been  a  great  difficulty  when  it  lias  done  so, 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
authors  generally ;  it  is,  however,  more  readily  solved,  when  the 
connection  between  intestinal  obstruction  and  scanty  urine  is 
remembered  and  understood.  When  there  is  urgent  sickness 
from  kidney  irritation,  the  abdomen  is  generally  moderately 
tumid  :  in  the  urgent  sickness  and  scanty  urine  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction, that  obstruction  being  high  up  in  the  canal,  the 
abdomen  is  necessarily  flat. 

In  colic  the  pain  will  often  be  apparently  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  or  both;  but  in  that  disease,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  being  low  in  the  bowels,  the  urine  is  abundant, 
This  will  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  nephritis,  though  it  will 
not  prove  that  the  pains  do  not  proceed  from  the  presence  of  a 
calculus  :  but  to  that  we  shall  presently  revert.  In  connection 
with  the  diaguosis  of  this  disease,  we  may  mention,  that  the 
testicle  may  not  only  be  retracted  and  painful,  but  that  it  may 
also  be  actually  inflamed  ;  this  fact,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Watson, 
in  connection  with  nephritis,  though  it  may  not  often  afford 
much  aid  to  our  diagnosis,  i$  most  interesting  as  an  instance  of 
inflammation  arising  from  irritation  at  one  extremity  of  a  nerve 
causing  irritation  or  inflammation  at  other  extremities  of  the 
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same,  or  communicating  nerves  :  in  other  words,  it  is  evidence 
oi  tlie  reality  of  nervine  inflammation. 

We  have  just  been  alluding  to  the  irritation  arising  from  a 
calculus,  and  this  may  often  be  attended  with  nephritis  ;  indeed 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  acute  form  of  that 
disease  :  but  these  pains  may  arise  without  inflammation,  or 
with  inflammation  confined  to  one  kidney  only ;  in  the  former 
case  the  disease  is  described  as  nephralgia,  (some  practitioners 
indeed  speak  of  nephralgia  as  an  independent  disease).  In 
nephralgia  the  local  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  nephritis,  but 
there  is  no  fever ;  there  will,  however,  be  sickness,  and  the  urine 
may  be  abundant,  or  even  excessive :  it  is  here  then,  perhaps, 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  will  arise  in  distinguishing  this  dis- 
ease from  colic ;  but  the  lower  bowels  are  not  obstinately  con- 
stipated, and  the  examination  of  the  urine  will,  in  the  case  of  a 
uric-acid  calculus,  soon  settle  the  question.  In  the  case  of  an 
oxalate-of-linie  calculus,  the  obscurity  is  greater,  and  can  be 
decided  only  by  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine. 
Still  it  would  be  possible  to  multiply  cases  in  which  there  has 
existed  the  greatest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  diseases 
of  the  colon  and  irritation  of  the  ureter,  and  the  diagnosis  is  one 
that  can  be  made  only  by  minute  investigation  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  include  the  whole 
details  under  any  general  rules.  There  is  sometimes  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  disease  of  the  kidneys,  whether  nephritis  or 
neuralgia,  from  that  of  the  spinal  column  or  the  contents  of  the 
spinal  canal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  both  are  often  implicated 
at  the  same  time,  especially  in  the  cases  of  suppurative  disease 
of  the  kidney,  described  by  Mr.  Stanley ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
active  nephritic  symptoms  are  not  generally  present,  and  when 
the  vertebrae  are  diseased,  examination  of  the  spinous  processes 
will  almost  always  detect  either  tenderness  or  luxation.  The 
most  valuable  diagnostic  sign  in  such  cases  is  sickness  :  when 
the  pain  proceeds  from  irritation  of  the  kidney,  it  will  rarely  be 
wanting. 

The  treatment  of  nephritis  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  of 
all  inflammations.  We  must  endeavour  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
matory action  by  such  general  antiphlogistic  measures  as  the 
strength  of  the  patient  will  tolerate  ;  next  we  must  use  all 
means  to  exclude  every  cause  of  fresh  excitement  of  the  in- 
flamed organ,  and  in  very  severe  cases,  and  where  the  pulse 
and  general  condition  of  the  patient  warrant  it,  blood  may  be 
drawn  from  the  arm.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  cup- 
ping from  the  loins  is  to  be  preferred,  the  quantity  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient. 
Even  where  the  powers  are  feeble  we  may  take  two  or  four 
ounces,  partly  as  a  revulsive.    As  regards  internal  remedies 
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we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  sickness. 
Calomel  in  small  doses,  in  combination  with  opium,  also  in 
small  doses,  will  sometimes  obviate  this,  but  large  quantities  of 
mercury  are  uncalled  for ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  were  we 
to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence  we  should  promote 
organic  change  in  the  kidneys.  Opium  also  must  be  used  with 
care,  both  on  account  of  its  tendency  at  first  to  confine  the 
bowels;  and  the  danger  of  its  affecting  the  brain,  already 
threatened  by  a  narcotic  poison.  Diuretics,  though  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  diminished  secretion  of  urine, 
are  the  most  mischievous  drugs  that  can  be  employed  in  acute 
nephritis.  Antimony  appears  to  be  indicated  as  promoting  the 
action  of  the  skin,  and  thereby  determining  from  the  kidneys, 
instead  of  to  them,  like  diuretics.  The  objection  to  its  use  is  the 
tendency  of  sickness ;  it  will  not,  however,  be  generally  found 
that  minute  doses  of  antimonial  medicines  will  aggravate  sick- 
ness (they  may  indeed  stop  it),  and  the  following  pill  will  gene- 
rally be  admissible  (F.  76)  *  Or  should  the  opium  be  contra- 
indicated  by  tendency  to  stupor  or  other  form  of  cerebral  affec- 
tion, or  should  the  tartar  emetic  appear  to  increase  the  sickness, 
we  may  use  a  combination  of  henbane  with  true  James's  powder 
(F.  77  j. f  Saline  medicines,  which  do  not  act  principally  upon 
the  kidneys,  such  as  Liq.  amnion,  acet.  and  Liq.  amnion,  citrat, 
may  be  employed  in  small  doses,  and  the  action  of  the  slrin 
encouraged  by  large  poultices  to  the  loins,  and  by  vapour-baths. 
If  sickness  be  urgent,  a  few  grains  of  calcined  magnesia  may  be 
given  in  water.  The  diet  should  also  be  strictly  antiphlogistic, 
the  aliment  consisting  mainly  or  entirely  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances ;  animal  broths  being  not  only  too  stimulating  to  the 
system  generally,  but  objectionable  as  solutions  of  azotised 
matter  :  the  kidneys  being  the  natural  outlet  for  such  substances 
which  are  therefore  in  some  degree  stimulants  to  those  organs. 
Milk  is  not  liable  to  the  latter  objection,  which  is  however 
applicable  to  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the 
necessity  for  perfect  rest  in  acute  nephritis,  as  the  patient  is 
generally  far  too  ill  to  wish  to  do  otherwise  than  keep  his  bed  ; 
still  it  is  a  principle  to  be  remembered  in  the  treatment  of  the 
less  acute  stages,  and  also  as  bearing  upon  the  management  of 
kidney  disease  in  general. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  fever,  or  which  are  in 

*  (76)  R,  Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  ii. 
Opil,  gr.  i. 

Antim.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  B3. 
Fut.  Pit.  vj.  sumatj.  41^  vol  :j«>  quaq.  hora. 

t  (77)  (,{,  Pulv,  Jacob!  veri,  gr.  iv. 
Ext.  Hyoscyam.  gr.  v. 
Fnt.  Pll,  ij. 
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fact  nephralgia  from  the  presence  of  calculous  matter,  opium 
may  be  freely  used  ;  and  in  such  instances  there  will  be  less 
danger  from  its  effect  upon  the  brain  as  the  urine  is  commonly 
abundant,  one  kidney  only  being,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  impli- 
cated, the  other  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  depuration.  Under  such  circumstances,  too,  gentle 
diuretics  may  be  sometimes  used  with  a  view  of  aiding  the 
expulsion  of  the  calculus  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney."  For 
this  purpose  the  citrate  of  ammonia  with  the  potassio-tartrate  of 
soda,  in  doses  of  about  a  scruple,  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus, — 
warm  baths— and  poultice  to  the  loins,  will  give  relief,  as  will 
also  belladonna  huiment  or  a  belladonna  plaster. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  class  of  disorders 
far  more  common  than  the  acute  nephritis,  and  which  produces 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  arising  from  chronic  dis- 
ease :  for  if  all  the  cases  of  lesion  of  the  heart  and  brain,  origi- 
nating in  albuminuria,  be  taken  fairly  into  the  account,  it  will  be 
found  that  Blight's  disease  is  second  only  to  phthisis  in  the 
number  of  lives  which  it  destroys. 

The  question,  however,  may  fairly  be  asked,  and  it  is  one  not 
very  easily  answered— What  is  Blight's  disease  ?  I£  we  inquire 
into  the  notion  generally  entertained  by  medical  men,  we  shall 
find  that  it  includes  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and 
the  absence  or  defect  in  that  secretion  of  its  normal  solid  con- 
tents, the  effect  upon  the  blood  being  the  destruction  of  its 
nutritive  elements,  and  its  inquination  with  excrementitious 
matters,  which  ought  to  have  been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys, — 
the  cause  of  these  disturbances  being  disease  of  those  organs. 
This,  perhaps,  was  the  leading  idea  in  the  mind  of  Bright 
himself  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  his  investigations  upon 
the  subject ;  so  that  the  term  Blight's  disease  becomes  almost  as 
comprehensive  as  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  order,  then,  to  give 
a  more  definite  answer  to  the  question  proposed  above,  as  well  as 
to  give  an  intelligible  description  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
affection,  and  one  available  for  practical  purposes,  it  ma}r 
not  be  amiss  to  revert,  as  Dr.  Wilks  has  done,  to  the  time 
when  Bright  commenced  his  discoveries,  and  we  shall  perceive 
that  he  soon  found  that  there  were  two  very  opposite  classes  of 
cases  ;  thus  one  class  had  albuminous  urine  and  general  dropsy, 
and  commonly  died  from  the  effect  of  effusion  in  the  head,  chest, 
abdomen,  or  general  areolar  tissue  ;  whereas  the  other  presented 
at  the  commencement  very  well-marked  symptoms,  had  but 
little  albumen  in  the  urine,  had  little  anasarca,  and  generally  died 
from  chronic  disease  in  the  heart,  lungs,  blood-vessels,  or  brain, 
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or  from  the  direct  effect  of  blood  poison  upon  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  former  class  of  cases  the  disease  was  more  or  less  recent ; 
in  the  latter  it  was  essentially  chronic ;  in  the  former  the  general 
affection  seemed  to  be  brought  about  by  defect  in  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  blood ;  in  the  latter  it  was  referable  to  the  presence 
of  a  poison  in  that  fluid  :  and  upon  further  investigation  it 
appeared  that  these  different  forms  of  general  disorder  were 
associated  with  changes  as  different  in  the  kidneys. 

I.  The  first,  or  acute  form  of  Bright  s  disease,  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties,  and  presents  itself  in  what  is  known  as  acute, 
or,  according  to  Blackall,  inflammatory  dropsy. 

(1.)  Should  a  patient  so  affected  die  early,  the  kidney  is  found 
in  a  condition  which  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  an  acute 
catarrhal  affection ;  it  is,  in  fact,  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
a  broncho-pneumonia  of  the  kidneys.  They  are  large,  swollen  in 
fact,  and  dark  from  an  increased  quantity  of  blood,  the  tubes 
being  in  a  condition  of  active  hyperasmia,  closely  resembling  that 
produced  by  the  passive  or  mechanical  congestion  described 
above  :  the  surface  is  highly  injected,  and  a  section  exudes  drops 
of  blood.  According  to  Dr.  Willis,*  "  the  microscope  shows  the 
tubes  to  have  an  opaque  appearance,  from  being  filled  with  lymph 
corpuscles  and  granular  matter.  Some,  too,  having  lost  their 
epithelium,  are  rilled  with  a  simple  lymph,  which,  if  removed, 
forms  fibrinous  casts.  In  some  cases,  though  this  is  generally  at 
a  rather  later  period,  the  conical  portions  still  remaining  of 
a  dark  colour,  the  cortical  structure  has  become  pale,  softer  than 
natural ;  the  surface  not  smooth  when  cut,  and  giving  out  a 
turbid  fluid  when  squeezed  ;  in  such  a  case  many  tubes  are  found 
denuded  of  epithelium  and  filled  with  masses  of  secretion  taking 
on  the  form  of  the  tubules."  In  the  commencement  the  urine 
is  of  a  smoky  appearance,  as  if  soot  had  been  stirred  in  it.  It  is 
of  a  specific  gravity  varying  but  little  from  the  natural  standard. 
It  is  highly  albuminous,  containing  also  red  corpuscles,  to  which 
its  peculiar  colour  is  owing.  Epithelial  cells  are  also  seen  under 
the  microscope  in  considerable  quantities,  whence  this  form  of 
the  disease  received  the  name  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis 
from  Dr.  George  Johnson,  to  whose  investigations  we  are  in- 
debted not  only  for  this  observation,  but  also  for  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  connect  the  various  modifications  of  the  urine 
observed  in  Bright  s  disease  with  the  different  forms  and  stages 
of  the  changes  in  the  kidneys. 

(2.)  It  generally  happeus  that  the  patient  survives  till  the 
tubules  become  quite  blocked  up,  and  the  whole  organ  much 
enlarged  by  the  adventitious  matter  collected  within  it  :  it  is  then 
of  a  white  colour,  and  presents  the  form  of  structural  change  de- 
scribed by  Bright  as  the  large  white  kidney.  At  this  period  of  the 
*  Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  act. 
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disease  the  urine  is  very  scanty  in  quantity,  and  whilst  it  con- 
tains the  abnormal  ingredients  observed  in  the  former  stage.it  is 
much  more  defective  in  the  natural  solid  contents,  and  on  that 
account  of  very  light  specific  gravity.  Casts  of  the  tubules 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  urine,  and  it  is  probable  that  at 
tins  stage  of  the  acute  form  of  Blight's  disease  they  present 
themselves  in  the  shape  of  transparent  casts  composed  of  pure 
lymph. 

II.  The  chronic  form  of  Blight's  disease  is  essentially  a  de- 
generation, in  which  there  is  a  wasting  and  strangulation  of  the 
tubules  and  an  atrophy  of  the  entire  kidney,  so  that  it  becomes 
reduced  to  less  than  half  its  normal  weight,  a  section  placed  under 
the  microscope  shows  the  tubules  lying  side  by  side,  of  very 
irregular  size  and  shape,  and  denuded  of  epithelium,  and  between 
them  may  be  seen  a  fibrous  tissue,  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
deposit  in  the  matrix  of  the  organ.  It  is,  however,  questionable 
whether  the  kidney  has  really  a  matrix  ;  and  some  of  the  best 
observers  have  asserted  that  they  have  found  only  a  little 
granular  matter  between  the  tubules  and  blood-vessels,  so  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fibrous  tissue  observed  between 
the  tubules  is  a  new  formation  ;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  disease  (unlike  the  acute  forms)  is  one  not 
merely  of  the  tubules,  but  of  the  whole  organ  ;  the  important 
fact  for  practical  purposes  being,  that  the  kidney  has  dwindled 
into  a  mass  of  inactive  fibrous  or  membranous  tissue.  They 
are  in  this  form  of  disease,  according  to  what  has  been  stated, 
very  small  ;  their  surface  is  uneven  and  puckered,  and  their 
tissues  adherent.  The  tubules,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies,  are  filled  with  granules.  The  urine  secreted  by 
kidneys  in  this  advanced  form  of  disease  is  generally  slightly 
albuminous,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  under  the  microscope 
exhibits  a  few  granular  casts  of  thin  tubules. 

We  have  in  the  above  account  purposely  reduced  the  divi- 
sions of  the  varieties  of  Blight's  disease  of  the  kidney  into 
two  principal  forms,  the  acute  and  chronic  ;  the  former  of  which 
admits  of  two  subdivisions,  into  the  earlier  and  the  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  affection  ;  the  latter  being  essentially  a 
chronic  degeneration  from  the  commencement,  and  not,  as  used 
to  be  supposed,  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  former  form. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  cases  in  which  the  kidneys  have  ulti- 
mately been  found  in  the  extreme  degree  of  granular  dege- 
neration have  often  presented  at  times,  during  life,  symptoms 
of  the  more  acute  affection;  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
intercurrent  inflammatory  affection,  analogous  to  intercurrent 
pneumonia  during  the  progress  of  phthisis,  rather  than  as  a 
necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  We  also  trans- 
ferred the  congestive  form  of  the  disease,  the  'coarse  kidney' 
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to  the  congestive  affections,  not  from  overlooking  the  fact  that 
long-continued  mechanical  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  lead 
to  an  organic  affection  of  those  organs,  and  not  uncommonly 
does  so,  but  because  in  its  commencement,  and  as  long  as 
it  ramains  purely  congestive,  the  disorder  under  which  the 
patient  is  labouring  belongs  more  to  general  venous  obstruc- 
tion from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  lungs,  and  liver,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  The  term  '  mottled  kidney  '  has  also  been 
discarded  as  applied  to  a  separate  class  of  'Bright's  kidney,' 
since  it  is  now  so  commonly  included  in  the  'large  white 
kidney  '  that  the  two  expressions  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
vertible terms. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Bright's  kidney  without  some 
allusion  to  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ,  to  which  for 
some  time  much  importance  was  attached,  it  being  supposed 
to  constitute  the  primary  and  efficient  cause  of  large  numbers 
of  cases.  Further  observation  has,  however,  tended  to  show 
that  fatty  change  is  rather  an  effect,  and  a  sign  of  previous 
disease,  than  any  way  concerned  in  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease itself :  thus,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
sequels  of  inflammatory  action  may  be  fatty  change,  and 
accordingly  the  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  tubes,  in  the 
large  white  kidney,  may  eventually  become  fatty  ;  and  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  small,  granular  kidney  may  be  very  fatty, 
though  both  these  conditions  may  occur  without  any  fatty 
deposit  whatever. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  characters  of  the  morbid  changes, 
which  constitute  the  fundamental  lesion,  in  the  large  class 
of  diseases  which,  for  convenience'  sake,  we  term  Bright's 
disease :  and  such  being  the  differences  iu  the  immediate 
effects  of  that  disease  (by  which  we  mean  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  urine  is  altered  from  the  normal  state),  which 
effects  become  in  their  turn  the  potential  causes  of  other 
diseases,  we  naturally  expect  that  those  other  diseases  must  be 
of  very  different  characters ;  and  further,  since  the  alteration 
in  the  quality  of  the  urine  is  of  such  a  nature  as  materially  to 
influence  that  of  the  blood  itself,  we  are  also  led  to  expect 
that  these  secondary  or  remoter  diseases  may  attack  the 
system  wherever  the  blood  is  distributed,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  any  part  of  the  body  may  become  affected. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  blood  itself,  the  first,  and  most  ob- 
vious, is  the  diminution  in  the  solid  ingredients  —  albumen 
and  red  globules,  and  after  a  time  the  fibriue  also.  In  the 
first  form  of  disease,  in  which  the  urine  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  albumen,  there  is  soon  a  notable  deficiency  of  that  substance 
in  the  blood,  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  latter  much  below  the  natural  standard,  sometimes 
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as  low  as  1020  or  1015.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  red 
corpuscles  are  likewise  present  in  the  urine,  they  also  speedily 
become  defective  in  the  blood;  but  in  many  instances,  of  the 
second  form  more  particularly,  in  which  the  urine  is  highly 
albuminous,  it  contains  no  red  corpuscles,  and  in  these  there  is  no 
notable  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood  until  the  dis- 
ease has  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  after  which  the  corpus- 
cles as  well  as  the  albumen  become  defective.  The  same  thing 
nearly  is  the  case  with  the  fibrine,  which  is  not  defective  in 
quantity,  but  on  the  contrary  is  sometimes  in  excess  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  continues  to  be  so  even 
after  a  notable  decrease  in  the  albumen  and  red  corpuscles  ;  it 
is  owing  no  doubt  to  this,  that  the  blood  when  drawn  is 
often  buffed,  and  sometimes  cupped ;  later,  however,  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  the  fibrine  also  becomes  defective, 
falling  as  low  as  2  or  1J  per  mille.  The  other  effect  upon  the 
blood,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  potential  cause  of  disease, 
is  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excretory  matters,  urea, 
uric  acid,  &c.  Owing  to  their  non-elimination  by  the  kidneys, 
these  substances,  more  particularly  the  urea,  from  its  greater 
abundance,  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  blood  ;  and  so 
retained  they  act  as  poisons,  or  irritants  upon  the  nervous 
system,  the  serous  membranes,  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and 
other  tissues.  The  principal  changes  thus  produced  upon  the 
blood  may  be  summed  up  as  a  deficiency  of  albumen,  red 
corpuscles,  and,  ultimately,  of  fibrine  also,  or,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  the  same  thing,  a  proportionate  excess  of  water,  and 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  excretory  matter. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  blood,  we  may  first  notice 
dropsy.  This  indeed  was  the  symptom,  or,  as  it  was  then 
considered,  primary  disease,  which  drew  attention  to  the 
abnormal  changes  in  the  urine  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, and  to  their  subsequent  connection  with  disease  of  the 
kidney.  This  dropsy  shows  itself  in  the  greatest  degree  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  most  albuminous,  and  the 
blood  most  abundant  in  water;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  mainly 
owing  to  this  cause ;  but,  as  serous  effusion  may  be  excited 
by  irritation  either  of  the  general  areolar  tissue  of  the  body, 
or  of  the  closed  sacs,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  pre- 
sence of  an  irritating  matter  will  produce  the  same  effect. 
We  have,  therefore,  two  causes  at  work,  which  may  be_  con- 
sidered to  co-operate  in  producing  the  effusion.-  This  effusion 
is  in  greatest  abundance  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  drain  from  the  blood,  that  is  to  say,  m  the  first 
form  of  the  disease,  and  in  such  cases  it  shows  itself  mostly 
in  the  form  of  general  anasarca,  though  this  may  be  accom- 
panied by  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities  of  the  head,  chest, 
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or  abdomen.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
second  variety  of  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  that,  namely,  of  the 
large  white  kidney,  in  which  we  have  a  coincidence  of  the  two 
causes, — a  great  drain  of  blood-matter — and  a  very  defective 
elimination  of  urine-matter,—  that  we  meet  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  effusion,  both  general  and  into  the  serous  cavities  ; 
the  latter  kind  of  effusion  being  often  of  a  highly-inflammatory 
character,  and  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrinous 
or  molecular  lymph.  In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  in 
which  there  may  be  little  or  no  albumen  passing  off  by  the 
urine,  we  often  have  no  dropsy,  or  scarcely  any,  though  there 
may  be  sudden  effusion  of  an  inflammatory  character,  from  the 
effect  of  the  retained  excretory  matter  in  the  blood.  This,  how- 
ever, belongs  more  properly  to  the  serous  inflammations,  to  be 
presently  noticed. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  dropsy,  we  may  notice  its  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  sub-mucous  areolar  tissue  throughout  the 
body;  this  effusion  may,  no  doubt,  like  those  last  mentioned, 
be  sometimes  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  where  we 
have  two  causes  in  operation,  the  one  leading  to  dropsical 
effusion  and  the  other  exciting  a  degree  of  inflammation 
which  may  also  induce  similar  exudation,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line :  but  it  may  be  of  practical  utility  to  bear  in 
mind,  both— that  those  effusions  which  occur  in  such  abun- 
dance in  this  disease,  and  which  we  are  prone  to  regard  as 
mere  exudations,  may  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  in- 
flammatory character,— and  also,  that  others  which  from  their 
situation,  as  well  as  other  phenomena  attending  them,  may 
suggest  to  our  minds  the  notion  of  inflammatory  affections, 
may,  in  reality,  have  much  of  the  character  of  passive  effu- 
sion. We  particularly  allude  to  the  bronchial  membrane,  a 
sub-mucous  effusion  affecting  which  may,  and  often  does 
produce,  in  connection  with  diseased  kidney,  sibilant  and 
other  ronchi,  which  we  are  very  prone  to  associate  with  more 
active  bronchitis.  Another  form  of  sub-mucous  effusiou, 
which  is  very  common  in  all  its  varieties  of  this  disease,  is 
underneath  the  conjunctiva,  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
watery  eye ;  but  when  more  closely  regarded,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  appearance  is  not  produced,  as  it  seems  to  be,  by  a 
tear  resting  on  the  eyelid,  but  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
beneath  the  epithelium,  which,  gravitating  towards  the  lower 
lid,  causes  the  conjunctiva  to  overlap  it,  producing  a  kind  of 
watery  chemosis.  This  effusion  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic signs  of  renal  disease,  and  has  several  times  been  ob- 
served in  cases  in  which  no  other  dropsical  effusion  whatever 
was  to  be  detected,  especially  in  those  cases  of  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  cerebral 
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complication.  Whether  this  may  have  anything  to  do  with 
disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  impending  effusion, 
may  be  worth  investigating. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  dropsy  from  diseased  kidney  is, 
that  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  general  anasarca,  it  always 
affects  the  genitals,  being  particularly  noticeable  in  the  penis 
and  scrotum  ;  it  also  differs  from  the  dropsy  produced  by  disease 
in  the  liver,  in  its  not  being  confined,  even  at  the  commence- 
ment, to  the  lower  extremities,  but  affecting  also  the  upper,  as 
well  as  the  face,  where  it  particularly  shows  itself  beneath  the 
eyes.  Purely  renal  anasarca  differs  from  the  purely  cardiac  in 
the  absence  of  the  lividity,  and  other  signs  of  congestion,  which 
almost  always  accompany  the  latter,  but  in  practice  these  causes 
of  dropsy  often  concur. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  effusion  under  the  mucous  mem- 
branes as  a  form  of  dropsy  ;  but  we  must  add,  that  inflamma- 
tions of  these  membranes  are  among  the  consequences  of 
Bright's  kidney ;  these  we  meet  with  in  eveiy  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, though  perhaps  more  particularly  in  the  more  advanced 
stages.  Mucous  inflammation  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  bron- 
chitis, which  is  a  very  common  effect  of  Blight's  kidney.  Dr. 
Wilks,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  states  it  as  his  belief,  founded 
upon  most  extensive  observation,  that  it  is  the  most  common 
next  to  albuminous  urine. 

Another  shape  in  which  mucous  inflammation  or  irritation 
presents  itself  in  Bright's  kidney  is  in  that  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  in  the  form  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
generally  of  a  dysenteric  character.  The  connection  between 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  vomiting  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  but  independently  of  this,  there  appears  to  be  an 
effort  at  a  vicarious  elimination  of  the  retained  secretion  by  this 
membrane.  , 

Inflammation  of  serous  membranes  has  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  Bright's  kidney  which,  first 
attracted  attention.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  two  conditions 
of  the  blood,  namely,  the  defect  in  the  quantity  of  red  cor- 
puscles and  the  presence  of  excretory  matter,  concur  in  inducing 
this  kind  of  inflammation,  the  former  by  causing  a  susceptibility 
of  such  inflammations,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  57),  and  the  latter  by 
acting  as  a  direct  or  efficient  cause.  That  the  presence  of  the 
urea  in  the  blood  is  an  efficient  cause  is  evident  from  the :  fact, 
that  urea  is  capable  of  exciting  such  inflammation :  and  that  it 
is  present  in  the  effusions  which  take  place  into  the  serous 
cavities  in  this  disease  is  well  ascertained,  it  having  been  m  c  i  - 
ferent  instances  detected  in  every  one  ot  them  Ihese  inflam- 
mations are  often  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  character, -an 
attack  of  pleuritis  or  pericarditis  sometimes  proving  fatal  m  me 
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course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  pleura  and  pericardium  are 
the  serous  membranes  most  liable  to  become  affected  in  this 
manner;  and  next  in  order  are  the  arachnoid  and  peritoneum, 
the  former  perhaps  the  most  frequently.  It  is  true  that  affec- 
tions of  the  encephalon  frequently  occur,  but  they  depend  pro- 
bably upon  another  condition  of  the  brain  to  be  presently 
noticed. 

Another  common  consequence  of  the  Blight's  kidney  is  dis-  / 
ease  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  The  excretory  matters 
present  in  the  blood  appear  to  act  as  stimulauts,  inducing  an 
inflammatory  action  in  the  endocardium  and  lining  of  the 
arteries,  the  consequence  of  which  is  thickening  and  puckering 
of  the  valves,  and  contraction  of  the  orifices ;  the  valves  and 
endocardium  on  the  left  side  being  mainly  affected.  As  an  effect 
of  this  endocardial  affection,  either  direct  or  through  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifices,  that  of  the  aorta  especially,  we  find  the 
left  ventricle  to  become  dilated,  and,  most  commonly,  at  the 
same  time  hypertrophic,  upon  the  principles  already  explained 
(p.  350).  The  chronic  changes  in  the  valves  may  also  give  rise, 
as  in  other  forms  of  endocarditis,  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation, 
with  their  effects  upon  the  circulation.  The  action  of  the  blood 
upon  the  lining  of  the  arteries  is  of  an  analogous  character,  the 
membrane  becoming  opaque,  and  the  other  coats  of  the  artery 
thickened  and  contracted,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause 
irregularities  in  the  circulation,  especially  in  the  cerebral 
arteries,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  these  changes ;  thus 
either  apoplexy  may  ensue  from  extravasation,  or  from  sudden  I 
arrest  of  the  circulation ;  or  the  circulation  being  only  partially  J 
impeded,  we  have  the  more  gradual  effect  of  softening  from  ini- 1 
perfect  nutrition. 

The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  frequently  the  subject  of 
mflammation  in  Bright's  disease  as  are  the  pleura  and  bronchial 
tubes.  Still,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  we  find  hepa-  I 
tization  and  induration  of  the  lungs,  not  to  mention  that  the 
state  which  we  commonly  describe  as  oedema  is  often  the  effect 
of  inflammatory  action,  the  greater  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  blood 
inducing  this  form  of  effusion,  rather  than  that  of  plastic 
matter.  The  coincidence  of  pneumonia  with  albuminuria  has 
been  sufficiently  common  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  latter ;  but  the  more  advanced  condition  of  the  renal  disease 
in  all  fatal  cases  of  this  land,  seems  to  answer  the  question  in 
the  negative. 

Besides  the  affections  of  the  brain  arising  from  the  changes " 
in  the  arteries,  we  have  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  the 
direct  poisonous  action  of  the  retained  secretion  upon  the  ner- 
vous matter :  this  is,  in  fact,  the  most  sudden  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  of  the  toxasmic  condition,  which 
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plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  phenomena  of  this  disease. 
These  affections  are,  either  sudden  convulsion,  passing  not  un- 
frequently  into  coma,  with  a  remarkable  stridulous  breathing; 
or,  which  is  a  very  characteristic  form  of  cerebral  affection,  we 
have  a  state  of  "  quiet  stupor,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Addison, 
which  may  coutinue  for  a  considerable  time,  out  of  which  the 
patient  may  recover  if  the  elimination  of  the  poison  can  be  esta- 
blished ;  but  if  this  do  not  take  place,  the  stupor  gradually 
assumes  the  form  of  most  profound  coma.  These  affections  of 
the  nervous  system  belong  entirely,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the 
aneccritic  element  of  the  disease ;  as  shown  by  their  presenting 
themselves  iu  other  affections  in  which  the  uraemia  is  induced 
by  retained  secretion,  as  in  retention  of  urine,  and  it  may  be 
in  cholera,  but  in  which  there  is  no  elimination  of  mine-matter 
by  the  urine.  This  state  also  appears  to  be  a  form  of  narcotism, 
resembling  in  many  respects  those  induced  by  opium  and  by 
alcohol.  The  pupil  is  sometimes  obedient  to  light,  never  dilated, 
and  in  many  instances  contracted. 

Another  nervine  affection  often  met  with  in  Bright's  disease 
is  the  occurrence  of  cramp  in  the  limbs,  especially  in  the.  lower 
extremities  :  the  etiology  of  this  affection  is  somewhat  obscure, 
though  its  frequent  occurrence  is  undoubted.  It  seems  to  take 
place  most  frequently  in  the  earlier  stages,  so  much  so,  that  iu 
many  cases  of  some  standing,  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  may  be  inferred  from  this  symptom  ;  it  may  pos- 
sibly depend  upon  the  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
urine  and  consequent  uraemia,  which  often  marks  the  com- 
mencement or  more  acute  stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  cholera,  in 
which  likewise  uraemia  exists  iu  a  remarkable  degree. 

Having  detailed  the  principal  elements,  so  to  speak,  which 
make  up  this  remarkable  disease,  we  are  in  a  position  to  treat 
of  it  as  a  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  first  variety  we  have  generally  a  history  of 
exposure  to  the  cold,  or  of  an  attack  of  scarlatina  ;  and  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  there  are  observed  chills,  heats,  thirst,  a 
dry  skin,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  these,  puffincss  of  the 
face,  or  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles.  About  the  same  time 
the  urine  is  observed  to  be  very  scanty,  and  often  dark,  though 
there  may  be  frequent  calls  to  void  it.  Upon  examination  the 
secretion  is  found  to  be  such  as  has  been  described  as  belonging 
to  this  first  form  of  the  disease.  The  oedema  in  many  cases 
rapidly  extends,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
becomes  highly  anasarcous  :  and  this  anasarca  commonly  extends 
to  other  parts,  so  that  we  may  have  oedema  of  the  lungs  or 
epiglottis.  There  is  also  a  great  tendency  to  eftusion  into  t lie 
serous  cavities,  especially  the  peritoneal,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  niia 
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a  case  which  has  gone  to  this  extent  without  some  amount  of 
ascites.  It  is  often  when  the  disease  has  just  attained  this  point, 
that  we  first  see  our  patients,  when  we  find  them  largely  oedema- 
tous,  the  cheeks  and  eyelids  much  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  over- 
lapping the  lower  lid,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  sharp  ; 
if  the  disease  do  not  subside  or  yield  to  treatment,  the  urine  may 
become  more  abundant,  but  retain  the  same  proportion  of  albu- 
men ;  the  countenance  will  become  more  bloated  and  doughy, 
the  prolabia  paler,  the  patient  more  unwieldy  and  distressed, 
and  considerable  dyspnoea  will  now  be  experienced ;  the  pulse 
at  this  period  is  generally  moderately  full  and  sharp,  though  not 
very  difficult  of  compression.  If  the  disease  still  continue  to 
advance,  the  oedema  may  extend  from  the  areolar  tissue  at  the 
root  of  the  lungs  to  the  lungs  themselves,  and  become  such  as 
to  cause  death  from  apnoea  ;  or  the  rima  glottidis  may  become 
cedematous  to  such  a  degree  as  entirely  to  close  the  chink ;  or 
sudden  effusion  may  take  place  in  the  chest  or  pericardium,  by 
which  life  may  be  endangered ;  and  the  same  thing  may  occur, 
though  perhaps  but  rarely,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  into  its 
cavities ;  or  there  may  be  effusion  into  the  air-cells,  or  the  bron- 
chial tubes  become  so  swollen  as  to  produce  the  ill  effects  of 
cedema  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Death  from 
direct  rmernic  poisoning  in  this  form  is  rare— that  is  to  say,  from 
its  direct  influences  upon  the  nervous  substance  ;  but  there  may 
be  sufficient  uraemia  to  produce  serous  inflammations  which 
may  be  fatal.  Still  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  when 
death  takes  place  in  the  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease,  it  is 
more  often  from  the  effects  of  the  effusion  than  from  urtemic 
poisoning. 

It  more  commonly  happens  that  the  disease  comes  under  our 
notice  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  or,  if  the  paradox  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  acute  form ;  thus  there 
may  have  been  an  acute  attack  of  renal  anasarca,  from  which 
the  patient  has  apparently  though  imperfectly  recovered  :  or  the 
disease  may  have  crept  on  insidiously,  in  which  case  there  will 
have  been  scarce  any  symptoms  by  which  to  fix  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  Sometimes  there  will  bo  increased  frequency 
of  micturition,  and  the  urine  may  be  absolutely  increased  in 
quantity  ;  often  too  it  is  of  the  smoky  appearance,  though  there 
may  be  no  deviation  from  the  natural  colour.  At°  others 
there  will  be  pain  in  the  loins  and  across  the  epigastrium  or 
there  may  be  crampa  in  the  lower  extremities,  especially  at 
night.  The  next  symptom  will  generally  be  oedema,  corn- 
rnencrng  at  the  legs  or  ankles,  but  soon  affecting  the  face  and 
often  producing  the  appearance  of  the  conjunctiva  already 
noticed,  the  countenance  becoming,  all  this  time,  more  and  more 
bloated  and  antenna  The  oedema  may  now  extend  rapidly  •  and 
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the  swollen  bloated  aspect  of  the  patient,  which  when  once  seen 
cannot  be  readily  mistaken,  is  highly  characteristic  of  this  form 
of  the  disease.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  of  a  sailor,  who  was  the  subject  of  it  in  Guy's,  and 
who  said  he  was  completely  "  water-logged."  At  this  stage 
oedema  of  the  lungs  or  epiglottis,  or  effusion  into  any  of  the 
serous  cavities,  may  suddenly  take  place ;  we  may  also  at  any 
time  have  active  inflammation  of  the  serous  or  bronchial  mem- 
branes, or  irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  dysenteric  diarrhoea 
may  supervene.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease 
that  we  most  frequently  have  to  encounter  the  active  serous 
inflammation  of  ura3inia,  which  is  apt  to  prove  fatal,  more  par- 
ticularly if  it  affect  the  pericardium ;  we  may,  too,  have  the 
sudden  invasion  of  cerebral  symptoms,  from  the  direct  effect  of 
ursemic  poisoning  upon  the  brain ;  or  we  may  have  disease 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  from  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane,  producing  thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  arteries 
generally,  (which  may  often  be  felt  most  distinctly  at  the 
wrist,) — and  in  the  brain,  softening  from  defective  nutrition,  and 
extravasation;  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  also  induces 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  or  both,  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

In  the  most  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  generally  that 
in  which  we  find  the  hard  granular  kidney,  the  symptoms  are  even 
more  insidious  ;  there  may  be  no  dropsy  of  auy  kind,  though  in 
most  instances  there  is  oedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  and  slight 
puffiness  under  the  eyes  ;  in  this  form  of  the  disease  we  may  have 
the  cedema  beneath  the  conjunctiva  producing  the  watery  chemosis 
already  described,  even  when  there  is  no  other  dropsical  swelling 
to  be  detected.  This  state  of  things  may  go  on  for  a  length  of 
time,  the  patient  not  making  much  complaint  or  suspecting  the 
presence  of  serious  illness;  until  either  from  some  accidental 
cause,  inflammation  within  the  chest,  generally  of  the  bronchial 
membranes,  leads  hhn  to  seek  advice,  when  the  true  nature  of 
his  illness  is  detected;  or  what  is  even  more  common,  the 
chronic  change  of  the  endocardium  and  arteries  above  described 
having  been  insidiously  going  on,  he  becomes  the  subject  of 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea  from  disease  of  the  aorta  or  large 
arteries,  when  a  careful  inquiry  leads  to  examination  of  the 
urine,  which  may,  however,  be  found  to  contain  little  or  no 
albumen,  but  it  will  almost  always  bo  of  light  specific  gravity, 
or  if  not  so,  absolutely,  it  will  be  so,  in  proportion  to  the  small 
quantity  excreted,  thus  evidencing  the  scanty  elimination  ol  its 
normal  solid  ingredients.  When  there  is  albumen,  however, 
and  generally  there  is  some,  there  will  almost  >  always  be 
granular  casts  of  the  tubules.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  &rsl 
evidence  of  disease  may  be  the  invasion  of  cerebral  symptoms, 
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either  suddenly  in  the  form  of  apoplexy,  from  extravasation, 
or  by  the  arrest  of  circulation,  from  universal  thickening  and 
rigidity  of  the  cerebral  arteries ;  or  we  may  have  the  sudden 
stupor  or  other  cerebral  disturbances  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Addison 
as  the  direct  effect  of  the  retained  secretion  upon  the  nervous 
matter.    ('  Guy's  Hospital  Beports,'  vol.  iv.  p.  i.) 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  chief  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  the 
retained  secretion  acting  as  an  irritant  or  narcotic  poison  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation,  upon  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
or  upon  the  nervous  centres ;  it  seems  too,  at  times,  to  act  upon 
the  extreme  circulation,  producing  a  degree  of  collapse  with 
lividity,  not  very  dissimilar  in  kind  from  cholera.  This  form  of 
diseased  kidney  is  often  associated  with  the  rheumatic  or  gouty 
diathesis,  and  may  probably  be  the  effect  of  a  chronic  gouty 
inflammation  of  the  organ. 

The  diagnosis  of  Bright's  kidney  was  for  many  years  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  simple  ;  the  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  if  there  were  no  haemorrhage  to  account  for  it,  bein°- 
considered  a  sufficient  sign  of  its  existence,  and  its  absence  a 
certain  proof  of  its  non-existence :  the  discovery,  however  by 
more  extended  clinical  experience,  that  albumen  may  not  be 
found  m  the  urine,  however  carefully  tested,  though  the  kid- 
neys may  be  almost  destroyed,  as  regards  the  performance  of 
their  most  important  offices,  has  shown  that  we  must  look  to 
other  conditions  either  of  the  urine  or  of  the  system  generally 
to  guide  us.    In  the  acute  forms  of  disease  we  have  less  diffi- 
culty, as  the  urine  is  in  them  always  albuminous ;  and  as  in 
those  cases  the  inflammation  is  mainly  in  the  tubes,  constituting 
a  state  of  things  analogous  to  bronchitis  of  the  lung,  we  hare 
generally  a  desquamation  of  renal  cells,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized under  the  rnicroscope;   and  their  presence  has  been 
regarded  by  Dr  &.  Johnson  as  diagnostic  of  these  forms  of  the 
disease    The  abundance  of  albumen,  and  the  extent  of  di-on- 
sical  eftusion  indeed,  constitute  more  appreciable  signs  of  this 
form  of  the  disease.   The  latter  of  these  may,  however,  fo^a 
fame  nearly  disappear,  and  the  former  is  liable  to  great  varia- 
tion*; the  value   therefore,  of  the  sign  pointed  out  by  X 
Johnson  is  on  that  account  the  greater.  y 

In  the  hard  granular  kidney  there  is  more  difficulty  as  th« 
urine  may  be  free  from  albumen  throughout-  Sh  »™ 
here,  if  it  be  repeatedly  tested,  a  slight  deposTof  it  may8  n  mZ 
cases  be  at  some  time  obtained;  added  to  which  the  secrcZ 
mil  be  either  yery  scanty  or  of  exceedingly 'l  ^t  sSfi' 
gravity  and  with  but  little  urinous  odour  when  boUed  or l„f 
wUhmtnc  acid,  showing  the  e^uSlj  sc^^^ 

fn  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  different  forms  and  stages 
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of  Bright's  disease,  it  becomes,  as  Dr.  Wilks  has  observed,  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  what  conditions  of  the 
kidney  are  implied  by  certain  microscopic  appearances  in  the 
mine  during  lite.  This,  however,  is  as  yet  by  no  means  ac- 
curately determined.  It  may  not,  however,  be  venturing  too 
far  to  express  a  belief  that  we  find  the  casts  of  renal  cells,  and 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  blood  agglutinated  by  albuminous  matter 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  acute  form,  that  the  transparent 
fibrinous  casts  belong  to  its  second  stage  of  the  large  white 
kidney,  and  that  the  granular  casts  are  characteristic  ot  the 
chronic  form  or  granular  kidney. 

The  causes  of  Bright's  disease  in  the  acuter  forms  are  either 
exposure  to  cold,  especially  when  the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
spiration, and  scarlatina;  it  may  also  be  induced  by  the  inju- 
dicious use  of  substances  having  a  powerful  diuretic  action 
The  second  or  more  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  no  doubt, 
is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  the  first,  but  it  appears  often 
to  have  crept  on  gradually  without  any  acute  stage,  and  to 
have  been  caused,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  the  more  gradual 
operation  of  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  first, 
more  frequently  repeated,  though  applied  m  less  intensity. 
Amongst  the  stimulating  causes  by  which  this  affection  of  the 
kidney  may  be  induced,  we  may  reckon  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  more  particularly  gin;  but  it  is  probable  that,  however 
prolific  of  disease  in  other  ways,  its  direct  agency  as  a  cause  of 
renal  disease,  has  been  much  over-estimated  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  intemperance,  especially  m  the  form  ot  diam- 
drinkin-,  so  common  amongst  the  lower  orders  m  large  towns 
not  onlv  by  the  cachectic  state  which  it  induces  renders  the 
^dividual  more  susceptible  at  all  times  of  the  direct  causes 
of  he  'e^se  but  also  the  relaxed  and  enfeebled  condition 
bot  i  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  which  succeeds  the 
excitement  produced  by  alcohol,  greatly  aggravates  this  bus- 
cept  bU  ty,  and  renders  the  subject  of  it  at  such  times  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  affected  by  the  sbghtest  exposure.  It  s  pro 
for  these  reasons  that  renal  disease,  more  especially  in 
ti£ %Z  is  so  extensively  prevalent  in  London  and  the  other 

See  being  derived  from  « J=£  Jfcl 
organ  which  is  the  consequence  ot  the  morbid  cnan 
those  still  more  remote  consequences-tl,     1.  ^    •  ^ 
paired  function  upon  other  parts  of  ttie  system.  J 
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doubt,  in  man)'  instances,  associated  with  a  gouty  diathesis,  but 
that  this  diathesis  is  its  alone  cause  there  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory  evidence.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  either 
in  advanced  life,  or  in  those  who  have  worked  hard,  or  lived 
hard. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  un- 
favourable ;  but  in  each  particular  case  much  must  depend 
upon  its  probable  character  and  previous  duration.  The  first 
form  in  its  first  stage  is  rarely  fatal  as  such,  the  great  danger 
being  that  it  will  pass  on  to  the  second  stage  or  variety.  In 
early  cases  of  scarlatinous  dropsy  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  still  have  the  former  condition  to  deal  with, 
and,  therefore,  the  prognosis  is  upon  the  whole  favourable.  In 
the  non-scarlatinous  cases,  the  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whether 
we  really  have  a  very  early  case  to  deal  with,  or  one  of  the 
more  confirmed  stage  of  the  white  or  mottled  kidney,  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  for  a  long  time  insidiously  making  way, 
although  the  patient  may  have  only  just  become  aware  of  his 
illness.  An  appearance  of  the  lips  and  countenance  denoting 
a  tolerable  abundance  of  red  blood,  a  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  nearly  approaching  to  the  natural  standard,  and  a  well- 
marked  history  of  the  recent  invasion  of  the  disease,  confirmed 
by  evidence  of  previously  good  health,  are  favourable  symptoms; 
whilst  a  doubtful  history  of  the  commencement  of  the  illness, 
and  of  the  previous  health  of  the  patient,  a  very  low  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  and  above  all  evidence  of  the  secondary 
effects  of  urremia  upon  other  organs,  are  unfavourable  signs. 
In  proportion  as  we  are  sure  that  the  disease  has  passed  from 
the  stage  of  engorgement  to  that  of  disorganization,  in  the 
same  proportion  may  we  be  certain  that  recovery  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  in  proportion  as  we  have  signs  of  advancing 
secondary  disease  from  urajmic  poisoning,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion may  we  apprehend  a  speedy  termination.  In  the  cases  of 
the  hard  contracted  kidney,  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  equallv 
unfavourable,  and  the  patient  is  at  all  times  liable  to  sudden 
and  possibly  fatal,  attacks  of  disease,  either  of  the  heart  or  en- 
cephalon,  though  it  is  to  the  latter  that  he  is  more  especially 
liable.  It  is,  however,  true,  nevertheless,  that  patients  may 
go  on  under  careful  management,  with  this  form  of  renal 
disease  extending  from  late  in  the  middle  period  of  life  to  an 
advanced  age. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  has  been  reckoned  amone  the 

St™,^.  ^'^  "*}  und0llbtedly  a  lai'ge  number  of  "cases 
aie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  means  we  possess,  as  regards  the 
removal  of  the  lesion,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  most 
serious  symptoms  ;  but  this  arises  from  our  having  to  do  S 
so  much  with  the  diseased  action  producing  structural  change 
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as  with  the  consequences  of  destroyed  function  resulting  from 
a  structural  change  already  effected  by  that  diseased  action. 
Under  which  circumstances  it  is  no  more  a  reproach  to  medicine 
that  it  cannot  restore  to  its  healthy  and  efficient  condition  a 
kidney  that,  as  far  as  that  part  of  its  structure  upon  which 
its  action  as  such  is  concerned,  has  ceased  to  be  a  kidney ; 
than  it  is  to  surgery  that  it  cannot  restore  a  limb  already  de- 
stroyed by  disease  or  accident.  In  those  cases,  however,  in 
which  we  have  to  combat  the  disease  itself,  and  not  the  effects 
of  those  changes,  which  the  disease  has  effected,  art  may  yet  do 
much.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  first  form  of  Blight's  disease 
that  we  are  so  favourably  circumstanced. 

In  the  case  of  the  active  congestion  of  the  kidney  there  are 
two  distinct  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  first  place  we 
must  endeavour  to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action  by  general 
treatment,  and  promote  its  subsidence  in  the  affected  organs  by 
measures  directed  specially  to  them  ;  and  secondly,  we  must 
endeavour  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  impaired  and  perverted 
function  of  a  vital  organ  upon  different  parts  of  the  system. 
In  some  acute  cases  in  the  early  stage,  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  health  has  been  previously  good,  as  in  the  case 
of  scarlatinal  dropsy  in  a  sound  subject,  blood  has  been  often 
taken  from  the  arm  with  benefit ;  but  that  this  may  be  safe  we 
must  not  only  have  the  above  conditions,  but  we  must  have  a  sharp 
and  firm  pulse,  a  hot  skin,  and  a  complexion  evidencing  that 
the  blood  has  not  yet  been  materially  impoverished  by  the  chain 
through  the  kidneys.  Such  cases  are  indeed  mostly  confined 
to  those  occurring  after  scarlatina,  owing  to  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  our  seeing  other  cases  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage.  If,  however,  there  be  a  sharp  and  tolerably  firm  pulse 
with  hot  skin,  and  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  tolerance  of 
general  depletion,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken 
from  the  loins  by  cupping.  As  a  general  ride,  however,  where 
there  is  pallor,  blood  should  not  be  abstracted.  The  next  and 
most  generally  useful  means  of  fulfilling  this  indication  is  anti- 
mony, which  at  once  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart  and  large 
arteries  relieves  congestion  in  the  extreme  circulation,  and  pro- 
motes the  cutaneous  secretion.  It  may  be  given  either  in  the 
form  of  pill,  with  henbane  (P.  78),*  which  will  perhaps  bo 
best  borne  when  the  stomach  is  irritable,  otherwise  it  is  best 
to  use -it  in  solution,  beginning  with  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  oi 
a  grain  In  the  commencement  a  saline  mixture,  such  as  a 
solution*  of  citrate  of  potass  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  may  he 
used  as  a  vehicle;  but  when  the  disease  has  lasted  long  enougn 

*  (78)  R,  Antim.  Pot.  tart.  gr.  t 
Extr.  Hyoscy.  gr.  Iv. 
Ft.  PH.  (<"'  vel  4'»  quail,  liora  sumenai 
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to  impoverish  the  blood,  salines,  which  are  spansemics,  are  to 
be  avoided,  though  the  acetate  of  ammonia  is  not  liable  to 
this  objection.  Gentle  warmth  should  be  at  the  same  time 
employed  to  encourage  perspiration,  and  to  this  end  a  linseed 
poultice  applied  across  the  loins  will  often  be  found  service- 
able. 

As  in  these  cases  the  in'ine  will  generally  be  scanty,  indeed 
in  the  acute  stage  it  always  is  so,  and  the  system  surcharged 
with  fluid,  showing  itself  in  the  form  of  great  and  general 
anasarca,  the  question  arises,  are  we  to  employ  diuretics?  As 
a  general  rule,  direct  diuretics  should  not  be  employed  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  Bright's  disease, 
any  more  than  we  should  administer  active  purgatives  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels.  It  will,  however,  often  happen  that 
under  the  guarded  use  of  depletion  which  has  been  enjoined, 
•and  of  the  antimonial  medicines,  the  urine  from  having  been 
very  scanty  and  loaded  with  blood-matter  will  become  much 
more  abundant,  and  though  still  containing  both  red  corpuscles 
and  albumen,  the  proportion  will  be  much  reduced,  and,  by 
this  healthy  diuresis,  much  of  the  redundant  fluid  may  be 
carried  out  of  the  system  without  further  injury  to  the  kidneys. 
But  even  when  this  is  going  on  we  must  endeavour  to  save 
those  organs  as  much  as  possible  by  encouraging  the  escape 
of  fluid  through  other  outlets.  With  this  object  we  must  con- 
tinue the  diaphoretic  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
recourse  to  moderate  hydrogogucs.  For  this  purpose  the  com- 
pound jalap  powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  most  useful 
combination.  Elaterium,  though  a  most  valuable  hydrogogue, 
is  to  be  avoided  in  this  period  of  the  disease,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  irritate  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
Jalap  and  calomel  may  also  be  occasionally  used  with  advan- 
tage in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  in 
young  subjects.  When  the  antimony  has  been  continued  for 
a  few  days,  and  no  irritating  or  inconveniently  depressing  effects 
produced,  it  may  be  further  increased,  and  its  use  continued 
antol  the  action  of  the  skin  has  been  established  and  the  pulse  • 
has  become  soft. 

In  some  cases,  the  scarlatinal  ones  more  especially,  we  find 
the  anasarca  disappear  and  the  urine  lose  its  albumen  under 
this  plan  of  treatment,  after  which,  by  a  more  liberal  diet  care- 
iul  avoidance  of  cold,  and  gradual  return  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air— the  importance  of  which  in  maintaining  the  healthy 
action  ol  the  skin  m  the  convalescence  from  the  acute  form  of 
tins  disease,^  well  as  in  some  periods  of  the  chronic  forms 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated— the  patient  will  gradually  re- 
gain his  colour  and  strength,  and  recovery  may  bo  eventually 
completed,  though  the  greatest  care  will  for  a  long  time  be 
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necessary,  lest  by  any  imprudent  exposure  or  repressed  action  of 
the  skin  the  kidneys  should  be  over-stimulated  and  resume 
their  diseased  action. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  management  of  this  form 
of  the  disease  has  been  already  alluded  to,  namely,  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  amongst  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  peculiarly 
embarrassing  in  such  cases,  as  it  prevents  the  use  of  the  anti- 
mony, which  is  the  remedy  upon  which  most  reliance  is  to  be 
placed.  Under  such  circumstances  the  stomach  should  be  as 
little  disturbed  as  possible,  the  very  least  quantity  of  liquid, 
to  allay  thirst,  should  be  allowed,  and,  if  there  be  not  extreme 
debility,  recourse  should  be  had  to  cupping  at  the  loins ;  and 
should  this  be  deemed  inadmissible,  the  dry  cupping  may  be 
employed ;  sinapisms  should  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  function  of  the  skin  may  bo  pro- 
moted by  vapour-baths.  Should  the  bowels  not  be  acting 
freely,  an  enema  containing  jalap  (F.  79)*  will  also  be  a  rational 
means  of  unloading  the  system  of  some  of  its  superfluous  water, 
and  determining  from  the  kidneys.  By  these  means  we  may 
subdue  the  more  active  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  relieve  the 
consequent  sickness,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  anti- 
mouial  treatment. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in  the  progress  ot  these  acute 
cases  that  we  have  the  sudden  supervention  of  head  symptoms. 
When  this  occurs  with  very  scanty  urine,  especially  li  that  urine 
contain  blood,  leeches  or  cupping  may  be  used  over  the  loins; 
in  adults  the  latter  should  be  preferred,  and  unless  there  be 
dvsenteric  irritation  the  jalap  and  senna  enema  may  be  used 
If  the  cerebral  oppression  continue,  dry  cupping  at  the  neck 
may  be  employed,  and  if  that  fail  a  blister  may  be  apphed  m 
the  same  situation;  but  in  all  the  earlier 
it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  a  remedy  where  t  can 
safely  be  done,  lest  the  lytta  should  irritate  the  k.dneys  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  circulation.  ,  . 
•  The  question  has  frequently  been  raised,  as  to  how  far  this 
inflammation  may,  like  several  others,  be  subdued  by^ mer- 
cury ■  experience  answers  that  it  seems  but  little  amenable 
to  such  treatment ;  and,  further,  that  there  are  condiho ns 
collected  even  with  the  earlier  period  that  render  mercury  a 
dm-erous  remedy;  first,  because  there  is  present,  sooner  o 
later  ?ddSSS  of  red  corpuscles,  which  is  always  aggravated 
bv  me  cury  secondly,  because,  though  there  may  be  no  greal 
dig™  pallor,  or  manifest  signs  of  that  state  ot  the  system 

*^*frdeSlfervent,5vl«.  M.sce. 
Ft.  Enema. 
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which  is  usually  admitted  to  contra-indicate  mercury,  the 
mouth  and  fauces  ofteu  become  suddenly  and  violently  affected 
by  it,  when  this  affection  of  the  kidneys  exists,  even  in  so  slight 
a  degree,  that  the  intolerance  of  mercury  is  the  first  symptom 
which  draws  attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine  ;  and  lastly, 
because,  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  probably  been  in  an 
early  stage,  and  the  remedy  has  been  very  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, it  has  produced  disorganizing  effects,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  retained  secretion  greatly  diminishes,  or  almost  destroys  that 
vitality  of  the  tissues  by  which  the  tendency  to  such  effects  is 
counteracted.  This  sometimes  shows  itself  hi  rapid  gangrene 
of  the  auasarcous  extremities.* 

In  the  less  acute,  and  more  protracted,  form  of  this  disease, 
namely,  the  large  white  and  the  mottled  kidney,  we  must 
still  keep  in  view  the  principle  of  relieving  the  circulation  of 
the  excess  of  fluid  and  the  excretory  matter  which  it  contains, 
with  the  least  possible  excitement  of  the  kidneys.  For  this 
purpose,  when  there  is  no  great  debility,  we  may  still  have 
recourse  to  the  antimony,  especially  if  the  skin  be  hot  and  dry. 
The  hydrogogue  cathartics  may  also  be  employed,  either  in  the 
form  of  half  a  grain  of  elaterium  with  eight  or  ten  of  hi  tartrate 
of  potass,  or  the  elaterium  may  be  administered,  in  very  minute 
doses,  say  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  every  three  or  four  hours ;  but 
in  either  case  we  must  guard  carefully  against  its  irritating 
effects  upon  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  large  intestines. 
Half  a  grain  of  the  elaterium,  in  the  form  of  pill,  adminis- 
tered every  other  morning  often  carries  off  large  quantities  of 
fluid.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  we  may,  however,  have 
recourse  to  gentle  diuretics,  as  we  use  expectorants  in  chronic 
bronchitis.  Of  diuretics  the  safest  will  be  the  least  stimulat- 
ing, and  therefore  when  there  is  no  great  feebleness  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  digitalis  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms,  and  with  this 
may  be  combined  the  nitric  aether.  Salines  are  hardly  admis- 
sible, not  so  much  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  stimulate 
the  kidneys  as  from  their  increasing  the  spauasmia  which 
already  exists  ;  though  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  of  which  we  may  sometimes  employ  the 
acetate,  or  a  draught  containing  the  citric  acid  saturated  with 
ammonia  (  P.  80).  f 

*  See  'Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Second  Series,  vol.i.  p  205 
t  (80)  R.  Ackli  Citriei,  y i  j. 

Ammon.  Scsquicarb.  gr.  xv. 
Sp.  Mlh.  nit.  3ss. 
Syrupl  Anoint.  3ss. 
Aq.  Purm  vel  Mist.  Camphoric,  3  xi. 
Ft.  Haust.  ter  die  suuiend. 
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Iii  this  form  of  the  disease,  serous  inflammations  are  very 
apt  to  arise  ;  and  there  is  some  difficulty  in  subduing  them 
owing  to  the  intolerance  of  mercury.  The  best  means  will 
be  cupping  in  small  quantities,  the  application  of  blisters,  the 
use  of  the  antimony  with  digitalis,  and  purgatives,  either  in 
the  shape  of  elaterium  or  compound  jalap  powder.  In  cases 
where  there  is  too  much  irritability  of  stomach  for  the  former, 
and  the  latter  has  not  acted  sufficiently  freely,  the  draught  of 
tartrate  of  potass,  manna,  and  senna,  will  sometimes  bring  away 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  with  but  very  little  irritation. 
The  use  of  hydrogogues  is  indicated  in  this  form  of  the  disease 
by  the  tendency  which  exists  to  great  serous  'effusion  upon  the 
occurrence  of  slight  inflammatory  action,  or  even  without  it, 
and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, and  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  glottis. 

When  this  last  occurrence  takes  place,  which  is  indicated 
by  dyspncen,  with  a  whistling  respiration,  in  addition  to  the 
above  remedies  hot  fomentation,  or  rather  flannels  wrung  out 
of  nearly  boiling  water,  must  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and 
a  blister  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Should  these  measures  fail 
tracheotomy  may  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  oppression  of  the  system  by  the  universal  dropsy,  which 
gravitates  more  particularly  into  the  scrotum  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, suggests  the  expediency  of  puncturing  the  surface  to 
give  it  exit.  This  may  occasionally  be  done  with  advantage, 
but  the  punctures  or  incisions  should  never  be  in  the  legs, 
owing  to  the  great  tendency  to  gangrene;  sometimes  the 
scrotum  may  be  punctured,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  thighs 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  safest  plan  is  to  make  a  few  small 
incisions  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  which  will  generally  dis- 
charge sufficiently  freely,  though  otherwise  the  puncturing 
needles  may  be  employed,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hilton  ; 
but  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  -warmth 
of  the  part  by  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  of  flannel. 

After  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  dropsical  effusions, 
and  have  apparently  arrested  the  disease,  or  at  least  subdued  the 
more  urgent  symptoms,  the  anaemic  state  will  often  continue, 
bein<*  kept  up  by  the  continued  loss  of  more  or  less  blood- 
matter  with  the  urine.  Tonics  are  now  indicated,  and  the 
anseniia  seems  to  suggest  the  use  of  preparations  of  iron. 
These  must,  however,  bo  employed  with  great  caution  on  ac- 
count of  the  tendency  to  head  affection.  A  good  iorm  is  the 
Tinct.  of  the  sesquichloride  in  doses  of  ten  minims,  as  is  also 
the  syrup  of  the  Pyro-phosphate  (prepared  by  Mr.  Bullock,  ot 
Hanover  Street),  in  doses  of  forty  minims,  with  twenty  minims 
of  dilute  phosphoric  acid.  As  a  general  rule,  however  iron  is 
not  a  safe  remedy  ;  zinc  will  be  found  much  more  so,  ol  which 
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the  sulphate  may  be  employed  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five 
grains.  The  good  effect  of  zinc  as  a  tonic  will  often  be  ap- 
parent, and  by  its  astringent  properties  it  may  be  useful  in 
restraining  the  discharge  of  albumen ;  for  this  latter  purpose 
gallic  acid  has  been  employed,  and  it  is  said  with  benefit. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  in  these 
forms  of  the  disease  we  have  to  deal  more  with  its  secondary 
effects  than  with  the  disease  itself;  yet  if  we  can  succeed  in 
overcoming  this,  we  may  direct  our  attention  more  to  the 
primary  affection,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  its  entire 
removal  as  with  a  view  to  checking  the  morbid  action  going 
on,  and  so  preserving,  for  the  longest  possible  time,  the  portion, 
of  the  organs,  not  irretrievably  injured.  When  we  have  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  affection  supervening  upon  chronic,  we 
must  follow  the  plan  of  treatment  already  recommended  for 
the  acute  cases ;  but  when  we  have  succeeded  in  subduing 
the  urgent  symptoms,  and  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  only  the 
chronic  kidney  disease,  as  evidenced  by  albuminous  urine,  with 
but  few  other  disorders,  to  deal  with,  a  system  of  dietetics  and 
general  mode  of  living  must  be  followed,  the  chief  object  of 
which  must  be  to  throw  as  little  work,  so  to  speak,  as  possible 
upon  them.  The  action  of  the  skin  will  now  be  best  insured  by 
moderate  exercise ;  warm  clothing  should  indeed  still  be  used, 
so  as  to  aid  exercise  in  inducing  perspiration,  and  to  prevent  its 
too  ready  suppression.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  unstimu- 
lating.  It  has  been  proposed  to  enjoin  an  abstinence  from 
animal  food  on  the  ground,  of  the  redundance  of  azotised  matter 
in  the  blood ;  but  this  plan  has  not  generally  been  found  suc- 
cessful, and  in  general  meat  or  fish  may  be  allowed  once  a  day. 
A  valuable  article  of  diet  also  will  be  milk,  when  it  suits  the 
stomach  ;  and  the  system  may  be  further  supported  by  farina- 
ceous substances.  Spirits  and  strong  wines  are  to  be  avoided, 
but  light  malt  liquor  is  admissible,  as  also  an  occasional  glass  of 
light  wine.  A  most  important  aid  towards  recovery  is  removal 
to  a  warm  climate  :  a  voyage  to  India,  round  the.  Cape  and  back, 
or  to  the  West  Indies,  has  in  several  instances  produced,  to  all 
appearance,  a  cure  in  cases  which  appeared  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  first  stage. 

In  the  still  more  chronic  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief  dangers  are  those  arising 
from  the  frequently  sudden  effects  of  uraBmic  poisoning  upon 
the  brain,  and  the  changes  (also  the  effect  of  uramia)  in  the 
heart  and  arteries.  We  must  therefore  regulate  the  diet  and 
encourage  the  action  of  the  skin  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  last,  but  we  must  allow  but  very  gentle  exercise ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  warm  climate  would  be  desirable.  The  general 
tendency  in  this  form  may  perhaps  be  not  inaptly  said  to  be,  to 
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premature  senile  changes,  and  therefore  we  must  direct  our  at- 
tention to  succouring  the  powers  of  the  system  by  every  possible 
means.  The  diet  should  be  bland  and  nutritious,  but  not  highly 
animalized,  and,  unless  custom  have  induced  the  necessity,  but 
little  stimulants  should  be  used.  As  the  disease  may  be  con- 
nected with  a  gouty  diathesis,  we  must  most  carefully  guard 
against  the  retrocession  of  gout,  and  if  any  symptoms  show 
themselves  in  the  extremities  they  should  be  encouraged. 
When  there  is  any  threatening  of  head  affection  we  may  apply 
blisters,  or  if  there  be  heat  or  throbbing  a  little  blood  may  be 
taken  by  cuppiug.  Failure  of  the  nervous  power,  as  shown  by 
tremor  or  gradual  paralysis,  may  be  met  by  sulphate  of  zinc. 
When  the  renal  secretion  is  very  deficient,  gentle  diuretics  may 
be  employed,  amongst  which  the  Decoct.  Scopar.  co.  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  with  nitric  aather,  may  be  given;  it  is,  however, 
very  difficult  to  get  diuretics  of  any  hind  to  act.  A  steady 
action  of  the  bowels  must  be  maintained,  and  when  there  is  no 
irritability  of  the  large  intestines,  the  compound  decoct,  of  aloes 
with  a  little  additional  bicarb,  of  potass,  and  about  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb,  will  act  agreeably.  If  care  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
kidneys  by  acting  upon  the  skin,  and  to  avoid  all  excitement 
either  of  the  brain  or  the  organs  of  circulation,  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  several  years ;  but  such  a  patient  is  always  in 
jeopardy,  from  the  different  forms  of  apoplexy  to  which  he  is 
liable,  as  he  is  also  to  sudden  death  from  the  heart. 
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We  have  already  spoken  of  the  symptoms  of  a  stone,  or  calculus, 
as  well  as  of  gravel  or  sand  in  the  kidneys,  or  passing  thence 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  as  regards  the  urinary 
organs  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  regards  the  mechanical  irritation  they 
produce,  considered  simply  as  foreign  bodies,  in  which  respect 
the  different  kinds  of  calculous  matter  pretty  closely  resemble 
each  other ;  but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  in  regard  to  their 
chemical  composition,  and  in  great  measure  also  as  to  their 
physical  properties  ;  and  still  more  so  when  we  have  to  consider 
the  causes  which  produce  them,  and,  consequently,  the  means 
which  must  be  used  for  their  prevention. 

When,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
any  such  matters  in  the  urinary  organs,  or  even  the  tendency  to 
them,  we  examine  the  chemical  condition  of  the  urine,  not  only 
once  or  twice  but  often,  witli  a  view  to  ascertaining  not  its  con- 
dition upon  one  occasion  only  but  repeatedly,  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  habit  or  diathesis  of  the 
patient  in  tins  particular  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  will  enable 
us  to  reason  not  only  forwards,  to  the  probable  character  of  any 
sediment  or  secretion,  which  may  be  in  the  urinary  organs 
either  in  esse  or  in  posse,  but  backwards  also  to  several  ante- 
cedent conditions  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera  which  may  have 
induced  a  tendency  to  its  formation. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  fresh  urine  from  a  healthy 
person  is  generally  more  or  less  acid,  though  this  may  vary 
from  a  very  decided  reaction  to  almost  neutrality,  the  acidity 
being  the  greatest  in  urine  voided  just  before  meals  and  the 
least  when  digestion  is  going  on.  This  acidity  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  depend,  not  upon  the  presence,  of  a  pure  acid  but  of 
super-salts  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  which  the  urine  con- 
tains Now,  although  the  stronger  mineral  acids,  the  sulphuric 
and  the  hydrochloric  are  botli  presents  the  urine,  those  which 
we  should  naturally  look  for  in  a  free  state  would  be  the  uric 
Cor  uthic)  and  the  phosphoric,  not  only  from  their  great  abun- 
dance, but  also  because  either  would  be  liable  to  be  sot  free  by 
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the  stronger  ones  entering  more  readily  into  combination  with 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases  which  the  urine  contains :  they 
do  not,  however,  exist  in  a  free  state  in  the  urine  of  health,  but 
certain  of  the  bases  are  not  perfectly  neutralized,  and  form 
super-salts  with  those  acids ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  form 
super-mutes  and  super-phosphates. 

It  is  probably  upon  the  presence  of  super-phosphate  of  soda 
that  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  depends,  since  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  super-urate  is  ordinarily  present,  though 
the  urate  of  ammonia  exists  in  great  abundance,  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  urine  in  its  normal  condition.  Now 
this  latter  salt  is,  of  course,  readily  decomposed  by  the  presence 
of  any  stronger  acid  than  the  uric,  which,  being  insoluble,  will 
consequently  be  precipitated,  and  accordingly  it  comes  down  in 
the  form  either  of  an  amorphous  sediment,  or  of  minute  grains,  re- 
sembling powdered  cayenne  pepper ;  for  though  uric  acid  may 
thus  be  rendered  insoluble  in  the  urine,  it  does  not  generally 
come  down  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  since,  as  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
has  taught  us,  the  hydrochloric,  which  is  the  acid  upon  which 
excessive  acidity  of  the  urine  mainly  depends,  does  not  imme- 
diately decompose  urate  of  ammonia,  the  combination  in  which 
the  uric  acid  exists  in  the  urine,  but  renders  it  less  soluble, 
throwing  it  down  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder.  We 
have,  then,  two  forms  of  uric  acid  deposits,— the  free  crystal- 
line uric  acid  itself,  which  can  only  appear  when  the  urine 
contains  a  great  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, — and  the  urate 
of  ammonia,  showing  itself  in  amorphous  sediments,  generally 
of  a  pinkish  fawn  or  drab-colour,  redissolved  by  heating  the 
urine,  which  the  free  litbic  acid  is  not :  but  independently 
of  being  of  limited  solubility  in  cool  urine  wliich  is  normally 
acid,  it  may  also  make  its  appearance,  without  being  thrown 
down  by  excess  of  acid  from  its  being  actually  in  greater 
quantity  than  in  perfect  health,  either  absolutely  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  precipitate  is  dependent  upon  both  these 

causes.  ,      ...  t 

The  immediate,  or  chemical,  cause  then  of  the  deposition  ot 
uric  acid,  is  excessive  acidity  in  the  urine.  The  probable  cause 
of  this  acidity  is  to  be  found  in  the  stomach,  the  acidity  ot  which 
varies  as  we  have  seen,  inversely  as  that  of  the  urine.  In  cases 
of  extreme  irritability  of  this  organ,  there  is,  probably,  during 
digestion,  a  rapid  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  during  tins 
process,  the  acidity  of  the  urine  would  be  diminished,  or  would 
altogether  disappear;  but  after  a  reabsorption  of  the  acid  the 
urine  would  become  proportionally  acid  ;  this  shows  the  fallacy 
of  observations  upon  the  acidity  of  the  urine  made  only  once 
twenty-four  hours,  since  it  is  probable  that  at  certain  times  m 
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the  clay  the  urine  of  a  person  passing  free  uric  acid  may  be 
alkaline.  The  chemical  cause  of  the  deposit  of  the  non-crystal- 
lized sediment,  the  urate  of  ammonia,  is  either  excess  of  acid  or 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  the  urates,  often  both  causes 
combined.  The  morbid  causes  of  this  condition  may  be  either 
gastric  irritation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  uric  acid  crystals  ;  gout 
or  rheumatism,  or  other  febrile  disturbance  ;  or  a  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  water  proportionate  to  the  solid  contents  of  the 
urine,  as  in  the  case  of  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  In 
the  two  latter  conditions  the  urates  alone  are  precipitated,  with- 
out any  crystals  of  uric  acid ;  but  in  the  former  uric  acid  also  is 
always  present  if  there  be  a  considerable  acidity  of  the  urine. 

The  diaguosis  of  these  forms  of  disease  must  depend  upon 
the  examination  of  the  deposits  both  by  the  microscope  and 
chemically  ;  the  latter,  however,  where  there  is  the  least  doubt, 
is  the  only  means  to  be  relied  upon.  The  microscopic  appear- 
ances of  crystalline  uric-acid  present  every  combination  of  the 
rhombic  prism,  though  these  may  arrange  themselves  into  forms 
very  likely  to  mislead.  Uric  acid  is  destroyed  by  heating  it  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  platinum  spoon,  it  burns  in  fact :  when  treated 
with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  heated  to  dryness,  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  red,  which  is  always  increased  in  iutensity  by  the 
addition  of  vapour  of  ammonia. 

The  urate  of  ammonia  is,  for  the  most  part,  thrown  down  as 
an  amorphous  sediment ;  as  regards  the  test  of  burning,  and  of 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  it  comports  itself  like  the  uric  acid ; 
but  there  is  this  difference, — that  though  both  are  dissolved  by 
carbonate  of  potash,  the  urate  of  ammonia  evolves  ammoniated 
fumes  when  the  solution  is  heated,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
uric  acid  ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  urate  of  am- 
monia is  readily  dissolved  by  heating  it  in  water,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  uric  acid.  This  last  test  enables  us  to  determine 
whether  urine  which  obviously  contains  urate  of  ammonia,  con- 
tains likewise  uric  acid,  a  question  which  may  always  be 
answered  by  heating  the  liquid,  when  if  it  becomes  perfectly 
clear  the  deposit  is  urate  of  ammonia,  without  uric  acid. 

These  two  kinds  of  deposit  of  uric  acid  require  different 
modes  of  treatment  according  to  their  cause.  When  the  crystal- 
line uric  acid  is  present,  either  with  or  without  the  urates,  the 
medicinal  treatment  must  consist  in  the  exhibition  of  alkalis,  and 
the  dietetic,  in  abstinence  from  acids  and  all  substances  likely 
to  become  so.  For  the  first,  the  liquor  potassaj,  carbonate  of 
potass,  saline  draughts  of  citric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
and  phosphate  of  soda  may  be  employed ;  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  magnesia  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  first  is  open  to 
the  objection,  that  the  urate  of  soda  is  insoluble  ;  and  the  latter, 
that  it  sometimes  forms  concretions  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
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As  regards  the  regimen,  we  must  prohibit  the  use  of  vegetable 
acids,  and  enjoin  a  very  moderate  use  ot  substances  containing 
much  starch  or  sugar,  since  they  readily  form  a  vegetable  acid 
in  the  stomach.  To  promote  the  removal  of  acid  by  the  skin, 
and  the  free  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  still  greater  moment ;  for  this  reason  moderate  exercise 
should  be  used. 

The  deposit  of  the  amorphous  lithates,  being  dependent  upon 
no  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  urine,  (when  unaccompanied  by 
free  lithic  acid,)  should  not  be  treated  with  alkaline  remedies, 
at  least  not  as  a  general  rule,  since  we  should  rather  turn  our 
attention  to  the  disease  of  which  they  may  be  symptomatic. 
When  the  deposit  occurs  as  the  consequence  of  slight  dyspeptic 
derangement,  or  excesses  or  irregularities  in  diet,  a  little  addi- 
tional liquid,  as  an  extra  glass  of  water  or  soda-water,  or  a 
gentle  diuretic  will,  as  Dr.  Bence  Jones  observes,  dissolve  the 
urate  of  ammonia,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the 
urine  ;  whilst  we  must  look  to  a  very  moderate  diet,  and  regular 
exercise,  for  effecting  a  cure.  But  in  those  diseases  in  which 
(as  we  have  pointed  out)  the  urates  come  down  through  a  want 
of  sufficient  water  to  hold  them  in  solution,  owing  to  disease  in 
course  of  that  circuit  through  which  the  water  passes  from  the 
intestines  to  the  arterial  system,  diuretics,  whether  gentle  or  of 
a  more  powerful  kind,  will  have  little  or  no  effect,  until  we 
obviate  the  primary  disease,  if  it  be  possible  to  do  so,  or  if  not 
till  we  have  in  some  degree  relieved  the  circulation,  by  measures 
adapted  to  the  particular  affection. 

In  connection  with  urate  of  ammonia  we  may  allude  to  the 
remarkable  colouring  matter  purpurine,  which  is  sometimes 
present  in  considerable  quantities,  but  never  comes  down  as  a 
deposit  unless  urate  of  ammonia  be  also  present,  which  has  the 
property  of  removing  the  great  mass  of  purpurine  from  the 
urine,  and  assuming  thereby  a  purple  tint*  Urate  of  ammonia, 
thus  coloured,  varies  from  a  pinkish  drab  or  fawn  colour  to  that 
of  a  rich  carmine ;  so  deep,  indeed,  is  the  colour  that  urine  in 
which  it  has  been  suspended  has  not  unfrequently  been  supposed 
to  be  coloured  with  blood  ;  so  close,  sometimes,  is  this  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  absence  of 
the  latter  by  the  appropriate  tests.  It  also  interferes  so  much 
with  the  solubility  of  the  urate  of  ammouia  with  which  it  is 
united,  that  long-continued  boiling  is  necessary  to  effect  _  its 
solution  ;  a  familiar  instance  of  this  is  to  he  found  in  the  pink 
stain  or  furr,  as  it  is  often  called,  which  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  the  utensil,  and  for  the  removal  of  which  the  housemaid  is 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hot  water  and  soda  or  potash. 

*  Dr.  Golding  Bird, '  Urinary  Deposits,'  3rd  ed.,  p.  171. 
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The  brightness  of  the  colour  when  this  deposit  is  collected  in  a 
filter,  and  the  fact  that  alcohol  will  separate  the  purpurine  from- 
the  urate  of  ammonia  by  dissolving  the  former  and  leaving  the 
urate,  are  sufficient  characteristics.  In  examining  urine  highly 
coloured  by  purpurine,  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  confounding 
the  muddy  deposit  of  uric  acid  thrown  down  by  nitric  acid  with 
albumen.  This  property  which  purpurine  possesses  of  pre- 
cipitating urate  of  ammonia  gives  it  considerable  importance  in 
reference  to  urinary  calculi,  which  thereby  receive  strata  of 
urate  of  ammonia  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  dis- 
solved in  the  urine.  It  possesses  also  a  further  pathological 
importance  from  its  indicating  an  impediment  to  the  free  secre- 
tion of  bile  by  the  liver,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  purpurine 
being  a  more  highly  carbonized  substance  than  any  in  the  urine, 
is  the  form  in  which  that  principle  appears  when  the  kidneys 
take  on  a  supplementary  action  to  the  liver,  and  through  the 
liver  to  the  lungs.  It  does  not  universally  occur  in  phthisis  ; 
aud  the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  as  we  have  elsewhere  pointed 
out,  there  may  be  great  disorganization  of  the  lungs  in  phthisis, 
yet  no  considerable  defect  in  the  decarbonization  of  the  blood 
by  these  organs,  owing  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  the  blood 
itself:  but  if  the  lungs  have  become  rapidly  obstructed,  whether 
by  phthisis,  capillary  bronchitis,  or  the  various  other  diseases 
which  we  have  shown  to  produce  that  effect,  purpurine  soon 
appears  in  the  urine. 

Oxalate  of  lime  is  another  deposit  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  urine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  important  from  its  tendency  to  form 
concretions  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  Dr.  Bence  Jones  con- 
siders it  of  very  little  consequence  in  other  respects,  from  its 
being  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  in  good  health,  as  well  as  of 
those,  in  very  opposite  states  of  disease.  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  on 
the  contrary,  regarded  it  as  indicative  of  derangement  of  the 
general  health,  and  therefore  of  great  pathological  importance, 
besides  its  tendency  to  form  calculi  of  the  most  painful  form. 
The  truth  will  probably  be  eventually  found  to  lie  between 
these  two  opinions ;  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  for  which 
fact  we  arc  in  the  first  instance  indebted  to  Dr.  Bird,  is  suffi- 
cient to  awaken  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  form  of 
deposit,  whilst  the  fact  of  its  being  often  found  in  the  urine  of 
healthy  persons,  proves  that  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any 
great  deviation  from  health,  though  it  may  point  out  to  what 
form  of  diseased  action  the  patient  in  question  may  be  more 
particularly  liable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  tendency 
to  deposit  oxalate  of  lime  is  associated  with  an  excessive  secre- 
tion of  uric  acid  and  urea  from  the  kidneys,  that  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  great  nervous  irritability,  languor,  emaciation, 
hypochondriasis,  and  want  of  moral  and  physical  energy,  conse- 
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quent  upon  a  drain  upon  the  system  analogous  to  what  may  be 
seen  in  spermatorrhoea,  and  in  leucorrhcea  in  females. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  deposit  is  very  simple  :  if  the  urine  he 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  tall  glass  for  about  an  hour,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  decanted,  the  portion  remaining  at  the  bottom 
will  be  found  under  a  half-inch  glass  to  contain  minute  octo- 
hedral  crystals.  Dr.  Eees  is  of  opinion  that  oxalic  acid  is 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  ammonia,  and  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  has  pointed  out  the  close  chemical  relation  between 
oxalate  of  lime,  urea,  and  uric  acid  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  oxalate  of  lime  has  a  great  tendency  lo  alternate  in  the 
same  patient  with  uric  acid  or  urate  of  ammonia. 

The  treatment  of  the  diathesis,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists 
in  attending  carefully  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  in  regulating 
the  diet.  Good  mutton  once  a  day,  or  when  the  appetite 
admits  of  it  and  the  patient  requires  support,  a  slice  of  cold 
mutton  also  at  breakfast ;  moderate  use  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
excepting  such  as  contain  oxalic  acid — such  are  sorrel,  the  stalks 
of  the  rhubarb  plant, — the  avoidance  of  pastry,  cocoa  once  a 
day  in  preference  to  tea  or  coffee  ;  barley-water  or  toast- water, 
or  good  water  itself,  for  drink,  unless  the  state  of  the  patient 
seems  urgently  to  call  for  stimulants,  when  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water  may  be  allowed.  Nitric  acid,  or  the  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  extemporaneously  prepared  may  be  given,  in  a  bitter 
infusion,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  use,  however,  of  the  acids 
must  be  carefully  watched,  as  they  will  after  a  time  produce 
urate  of  ammonia  in  the  urine  ;  when  this  begins  "to  be  the  case 
they  must  be  discontinued.  When  there  is  ansernia  tincture  of 
sesquichloride  of  iron  should  be  employed,  or  the  ammonio 
citrate  of  iron  may  be  given  in  a  state  of  effervescence  with 
citric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  ;  when  much  nervous 
debilily,  sulphate  of  zinc. 

An  excess  of  sulphates  exists  sometimes  in  the  urine,  though 
it  does  not  show  itself  ill  the  form  of  any  deposit ;  the  sulphates 
of  soda  and  potash  being  always  present,  whatever  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine ;  the  sulphuric  acid  may,  however,  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  its  quantity  ascertained,  by  adding  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  barium,  taking  the  precaution  of  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  insure  the  solution  of  any  phosphate  of 
baryta  that  may  be  formed. 

Dr.  Bence  Jones  gives  the  following  summary  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  occurrence  of  sulphates  in  the  urine  : 

1.  That  the  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  much  increased  by 
food,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable. 

2.  Exercise  does  not  produce  so  marked  an  increase  in  the 
sulphates. 

:;.  Sulphuric  acid,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  increases  Use 
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sulphates  in  the  urine ;  in  small  quantities  it  produces  little  or 
no  effect. 

4.  Sulphur,  when  taken,  increases  the  sulphates  in  the  urine, 
and  sulphates  of  soda  or  magnesia  produce  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  urine. 

The  -phosphates,  both  alkaline  and  earthy,  are  liable  to  con- 
siderable variations  as  to  the  quantity  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  urine,  and  the  latter  are  often  precipitated,  producing 
deposits,  and  sometimes  forming  calculi  in  the  bladder.  The 
fact,  however,  of  their  being  precipitated  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  present  in  any  unusual  quantity,  since  they  may  exist  in 
even  an  abnormal  proportion,  and  remain  dissolved  ;  hence  the 
term  phosphatic  diathesis,  commonly  applied  to  the  state  of 
the  system  in  which  the  urine  presents  these  deposits,  is  hardly 
applicable.  The  manner  in  which  earthy  phosphates  are  thrown 
down  from  the  urine  is  as  follows  : 

Phosphoric  acid  is  what  is  termed  a  tri-basic  acid  ;  it  can  only 
combine  with  three  equivalents  of  an  alkali  or  oxide  (neither 
more  or  less)  ;  but  these  three  equivalents  need  not  be  of  the 
same  oxide  or  alkali ;  and  one  or  two  of  these  equivalents  may 
be  oxide  of  hydrogen  or  water.  Thus  we  have  three  phosphates 
of  soda.  (1)  One  equivalent  of  the  acid  with  two  of  water  and 
one  of  soda  ;  this,  called  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  has  an  acid 
reaction.  (2)  Again  we  have  another  tri-basic  salt,  in  which 
one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  with  one  of 
water  and  two  of  soda  ;  this  is  the  common  phosphate  of  soda, 
which  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  (3)  Lastly,  we  have  a 
tri-basic  phosphate  of  soda,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  the 
acid  to  three  equivalents  of  soda.  This  salt  has  a  decidedly 
alkaline  reaction;  but  all  the  salts  are  alike  tri-basic.  The 
first  two  exist  in  the  urine,  but  more  commonly  the  acid  phos- 
phate, which  probably  gives  its  acid  reaction  to  that  fluid  ;  but 
neither  of  these  is  ever  precipitated  whatever  be  the  character 
of  the  urine,  since  they  are  highly  soluble  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine  are  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acid  to 
three  of  lime,  and  according  to  Dr.  hence  Jones  ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  magnesia.  These  phosphates  are  soluble  only  in  a 
hind  having  an  acid  reaction;  and  the  solution  of  the  acid 
phosphate  of  soda  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  whilst,  there- 
fore, the  urine  is  even  slightly  acidulated  by  this  salt',  there 
being  no  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  sufficient  to  neutralize  it 
the  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime  will  not  be  thrown  down' 
but  urine  which  is  alkalized  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  c-tr- 
bonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  or  the  common  phosphates 
of  soda,  being  unable  to  dissolve  these  phosphates,  they  there- 
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fore  occur  as  a  deposit ;  hence  it  appears  that  the  so-called 
phosphatic  diathesis,  in  which  these  precipitates  occur,  is  really 
an  alkaline  one,  since  there  is  not  necessarily  any  excess  of 
phosphate  present,  in  point  of  fact  generally  the  reverse.  For 
the  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  phosphates  present, 
the  student  should  consult  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  work  on  Animal 
Chemistry  and  the  no  less  valuable  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Golding 
Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits. 

The  following  conclusions,  drawn  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones  from 
long  series  of  observations,  if  of  no  other  value,  are  most  im- 
portant as  disproving  a  number  of  very  prevalent  errors  upon 
the  subject. 

1 .  The  variations  of  the  earthy  phosphates  are  so  dependent 
on  the  earthy  matter  (lime  and  magnesia)  present  in  the  urine, 
that  no  deduction  from  them  as  to  the  nature  or  state  of  disease 
is  probable. 

2.  Neither  the  earthy  phosphates  nor  the  alkaline  phosphates 
are  pennanently  increased  in  spinal  diseases. 

3.  In  fevers,  and  acute  inflammations  of  fibrous,  muscular,  or 
cartilaginous  tissues,  the  total  amount  of  earthy  and  alkaline 
phosphates  is  not  increased. 

4.  In  chronic  diseases  in  which  the  nervous  tissue  is  not 
affected,  no  deductions  can  be  drawn. 

.  5.  Chronic  cases  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane  gave  no  results. 

6.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  in  chronic  and  even 
acute  diseases  of  the  membranes,  there  is  no  increase  in  the 
total  amount  of  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates. 

7.  In  fractures  of  the  skull,  when  any  inflammation  of  the 
brain  comes  on,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  total  amount  of  phos- 
phates. Where  there  are  no  head  symptoms,  no  increase  of  the 
phosphates  is  observed,  even  when  other  acute  inflammations 
supervene. 

8.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  there  is  an  excessive 
amount  of  phosphates  in  the  urine.  When  the  inflammation 
becomes  chronic,  no  excess  of  phosphate  can  be  shown  to  exist 
in  the  urine. 

9.  In  some  functional  diseases  of  the  brain  an  excessive  amount 
of  phosphates  is  observable  :  this  ceases  with  delirium.  Delirium 
tremens  shows  a  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  phos- 
phates excreted,  provided  no  food  be  taken.  Where  food  can  be 
taken,  the  diminution  is  not  apparent. 

It  appears  that  excess  of  phosphates  in  the  urine  is  the  effect 
of  a  few,  though  very  few  diseases;  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
any,  and  therefore  requires  no  directly  remedial  measures.  _ 

With  alkaline  urine,  however,  the  case  is  different,  since  it  is 
not  only  a  sign  of  disease,  but  also  by  the  phosphatic  deposits 
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which  it  produces,  is  the  cause  of  gravel  and  calculus.  Now, 
we  have  stated  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  cause  these 
phosphatic  deposits  to  occur  in  the  urine,  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  a  common  cause  of  alkalinity  of  the  urine;  but 
whence  comes  the  ammonia  ?  This,  as  is  now  well  known,  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  urea — this  urea,  which  is 
the  principal  solid  ingredient  of  the  urine,  and  is  very  prone  to 
decomposition,  forming  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  combination 
with  water,  thus  : — 

Urea  =  C2H.N202 
Water  =     H4  04 

C2  IT,  N2  00=C2  04+N,  Hs  02=  Carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Healthy  urine  does  not  undergo  this  change  till  some  consider- 
able time  after  its  excretion  from  the  body ;  but  in  disease  of 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  pelves  of  the 
kidneys,  the  unhealthy  mucus,  which  is  secreted,  may  act  as  a 
sort  of  ferment  inducing  the  change  of  urea  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  but  independently  of  this,  there  are  many  morbid 
conditions,  some  of  them  lesions  of  innervation,  and  others 
generally  dependent  on  a  low  degree  of  vital  power,  in  which 
there  is  either  a  disposition  in  the  urine  speedily  to  undergo 
this  change  ;  or  in  the  very  act  of  secretion,  the  elements  of 
urea  arrange  themselves,  instead,  into  the  form  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  water.  The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  is  that 
ol  alkaline  (ammouiacal)  urine,  resulting  from  injuries  to  the 
back  ;  this  effect  being  produced,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  pointed 
out,  equally  whether  the  injury  is  inflicted  in  the  lumbar  the 
dorsal  or  cervical  regions.  The  ammoniacal  urine  thus  present 
in  the  bladder,  no  doubt  proves  in  its  turn  an  irritant  to  the 
mucous  lining  of  that  organ,  which  pours  out  an  increased 
quantity  of  mucus  ;  the  mucus  becomes,  as  it  is  termed,  ropy 
by  the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  it,  and  thus  the  urine  itself 
becomes  ropy  This  tough  mucus  is  sometimes  mixed  up  with 
earthly  phosphates  .which are  deposited;  and  becomes  a  nucleus 
tor  the  formation  of  calculus. 

Besides,  however,  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  from  carbonate 
of  ammonia  it  may  also  become  alkaline  from  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  potass  or  soda,  this  being  the  consequence  of  an 
nc  eased  secretion  of  acid  in  the  stomach  (probably  throng 
irritability  of  that  organ),  and  this  increased  acidity  at  S 
extremity  of  the  digestive  process,  so  to  speak  produce  , 
corresponding  alkalinity  of  the  other.    Thi/XdE  how 

We  sec  then  that  the  causes  of  the  phosphatic  deposits  in 
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the  urine  are  complex.  (1.)  They  depend  primarily  upon  one 
of  these  conditions,  either  an  excess  in  the  quantity  of  the 
earthy  phosphates  themselves,  or  on  the  urine  being  alkaline, 
generally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urates,  upon  both  of  these  con- 
ditions. (2.)  The  alkalinity  of  the  urine  may  have  a  two- 
fold origin,  either,  that  is  to  say,  from  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
produced  by  decomposition  of  the  urea,  or  from  carbonate 
of  a  fixed  alkali  resulting  from  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
(3.)  There  may  be  several  conditions  favouring  the  decomposition 
of  the  urea,  namely,  —  disease  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bladder  and  urinary  passages — lesion  of  innervation,  as  in  the 
case  of  blows  on  the  loins,  and  injuries  to  the  spinal  column 
—  and  general  debility  of  constitution,  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  whereby  a  faulty  assimilation  is  produced,  and  the 
urea  formed  in  the  extreme  circulation  tends  more  rapidly  to 
degeneration  to  the  lower  substances  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion, carbonate  of  ammonia  and  water. 

In  regard  to  diagnosis  there  are  two  points  to  be  determined  ; 
first,  the  diagnosis  between  phosphates  and  other  forms  of 
urinary  deposit,  and  between  phosphates  the  result  of  ammo- 
niacal  m  ine,  and  those  thrown  down  by  fixed  alkalis.  The 
phosphates,  which  often  form  calculi  in  the  bladder  are,  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  phosphates  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia. They  most  commonly  occur  mixed  in  the  same  calculus, 
winch  is  then  termed  the  fusible  calculus.  The  phosphate  of 
lime  occurs  alone  as  a  precipitate,  chiefly  from  indigestion  ;  the 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
diseased  bladder,  or  of  the  other  causes  which  have  been 
pointed  out  as  rendering  the  urine  ammouiacal.  Deposits  of 
these  salts  are  always  white,  unless  coloured  with  blood,  soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  insoluble  in  ammonia  or  liquor 
potassiE.  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  as  we  have  observed, 
is  generally  precipitated  with  the  ammonio-magnesian  phos- 
phate, is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  very  dilute  acids  as  the 
former,  and  therefore,  when  a  mixed  deposit  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  and  triple  phosphate  occurs,  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
but  slowly  acted  upon  when  digested  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
which  readily  dissolves  the  magnesian  salt.  When  either  toe 
triple  phosphate  or  the  phosphate  of  lime  is i  exposed  to  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  great  difficulty,  and  uot 
until  the  heat  has  been  urged  to  the  utmost  It,  however, 
the  phosphate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  triple  phosphate  m 
Tout  equal  proportions,  they  readily  melt  into  a  white  enamel, 
constituting  what  has  been  spoken  of  above  as  the  usible cal- 
culus :  by  which  property  these  mixed  salts  can  be ,  readily 
detected  in  concretions-a  characteristic  very  availabl >w ifgj 
examination  of  gravel  and  calculi,  as  the   two  phosphates 
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generally  occur  together.*  In  short,  the  ammonio-rnagnesian 
phosphates  are  very  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid ;  but 
the  phosphate  of  lime  very  slowly  so'.  Both  are  fused  with  ex- 
treme difficulty ;  but  the  mixture  of  the  two,  which  is  the  more 
common  deposit,  is  readily  fusible. 

The  physical  appearance  (says  Dr.  Bird)f  presented  by  de- 
posits of  the  earthy  phosphates  varies  extremely ;  sometimes, 
especially  when  the  triple  salt  forms  the'  chief  portion  of  the 
deposit,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  white  crystal- 
line gravel.  If  but  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance  be  pre- 
sent, it  may  readily  escape  detection  by  remaining  for  a  long 
time  diffused  through  the  urine  :  after  a  few  hours'  repose, 
some  of  the  crystals  collect  on  the  surface,  forming  an  iridescent 
pellicle,  reflecting  coloured  bands,  like  soap-bubbles  or  a  thin 
layer  of  oil. 

The  phosphates  when  very  abundant  will  often  present  the 
appearance  of  thick  mucus,  from  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  being  readily  dissolved  by  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  :  when  the  pus  or  thick  mucus,  as  not  unfrequently 
happens,  is  mixed  with  the  phosphates,  the  only  means  of 
detecting  the  latter  is  by  placing  a  few  drops  of  the  urine  be- 
tween two  plates  of  glass  under  the  microscope,  when  the  phos- 
phatic  crystals  will  be  easily  recognized. 

The  microscopic  characters  are— (1.)  Prisms  exceedingly  well 
defined,  with  the  angles  and  edges  remarkably  sharp  and  per- 
fect, the  triangular  prism  predominating,  though  every  variety 
of  termination  may  be  present ;  these  consist  of  neutral  triple 
phosphates.  (2.)  Stellated  crystals  of  the  neutral  triple  phos- 
phates, composed  of  acicular  prisms  cohering  at  one  end.  These, 
though  not  unlike  crystals  of  uric  acid,  in  form,  are  always 
colourless,  and  never  present  the  yellow  orange  of  the  latter 
deposit.  (3.)  Penniform  foliaceous  crystals,  of  the  basic  salt, 
generally  taking  place  out  of  the  body.  (4.)  The  phosphate 
of  lime  occurs  either  as  an  amorphous  powder,  or  in  roundish 
particles. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  the  different  causes  of  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  phosphates.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline  from 
fixed  alkali,  the  cause  is  gastric  derangement ;  when  the  urine 
is  alkaline  from  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  cause  is  metataxis 
of  the  elements  of  urea,  and  may  depend  either  upon  organic 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  or  upon  general  constitutional 
debility. 

The  broad  distinctions  between  the  characters  of  these  two 

*  Dr.  Golding  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  third  edition  p.  257 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  258.  1 
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kinds  of  urine  are  these.  That  ammoniacal  urine  restores  the 
blue  colour  to  reddened  litmus,  but  when  the  paper  is  dried, 
especially  if  this  be  done  by  holding  it  before  a  fire,  the  paper 
resumes  its  red  tint  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  ammonia. 
Whereas  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  from  a  fixed  alkali  this 
blue  colour  remains,  eveu  after  exposure  to  artificial  heat.  In 
the  former  kind  of  urine  the  alkalinity  is  constant,  in  the  latter 
variable.  The  former'shows  prismatic  crystals  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  latter,  when  fresh,  only  granular  deposit. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  disorders,  we  may 
first  dispose  of  those  cases  in  which  the  urine  is  alkaline,  pro- 
bably from  fixed  alkali,  and  the  cause  gastric  irritation.  The 
treatment  of  these  belongs  more  properly  to  that  of  dyspepsia. 
They  are  generally  attended  with  pains  and  distension  after 
meals  ;  the  former  being  often  of  the  character  of  cardialgia, 
and  penetrating  through  between  the  scapulte,  torpid  bowels, 
and  not  uncommonly  depression  of  spirits,  languor,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  white  tongue  indented  by  the  teeth.  These  cases 
often  present  an  excess  of  urea,  as  well  as  a  deposit  of  crys- 
talline or  amorphous  phosphates. 

The  treatment  must  be  rather  rational  than  chemical.  Exer- 
cise and  employment,  or  cheerful  recreation,  are  amongst  the 
best  of  remedies;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  conium  and  blue 
pill,  twice  a  day,  for  a  few  days,  and  the  compound  gentian 
mixture,  with  20  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  the 
morniu<*  The  mercurial  should  not,  however,  be  continued 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days ;  but  the  aperient  tonic  may 
be  persevered  in.  The  bismuth  with  acid  or  with  the  co- 
nium may  be  used ;  but  above  all  things  moderate  diet  and 

exercise.  ,  .,,       „  , 

The  ammoniacal  urine  may  be  the  result  either  of  general 
debility,  of  disease  or  injury  to  the  spine,  or  of  disease  ot  the 
bladder  In  the  first  of  these  cases  we  must,  as  belore,  look 
mainly  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  more  especially 
to  that  of  the  nervous  system.  Such  patients  are  often  those 
who  have  undergone  much  wear  and  tear  of  body  or  mind, 
or  both,  or  who  have  injured  their  constitutions  by  excesses. 
And  here,  as  before,  our  treatment  must  be  mainly  directed  w 
the  general  health,  availing  ourselves  of  the  state  ot  the  urine, 
as  a  help  to  the  knowledge0  of  its  condition.  These  cases  are 
often  attended  with  an  excess  of  urea  m  the  urine,  the  effect 
peri  ap  of  an  excessive  waste  of  the  tissues.  In  them,  as  in  the 
•on  r  ca.es  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  tome  aperient,  or  it 
the  bowels  be  irritable  we  may  employ  the  infusion  of  cascarilla 
n  e  dumba  instead  of  the  mixture  of  gentian  and  senna.  II 
L  t"  be  coafed,  the  pill  of  hydrarg.  cum  cret,  and  soda 
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(F.  81)*  may  be  used  every  second  or  third  night,  for  a  short 
time ;  hut  any  prolonged  use  of  mercury  is  to  be  rigidly  ab- 
stained from.  And  when  the  nervine  depression  lias  subsided 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  ammonia,  the 
nitric  or  nitrohydrochloric  acids  may  be  given  in  the  bitter 
infusion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nervous  power  may  be  im- 
proved, and  the  nervine  irritability  relieved  by  a  combination 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  with  extract  of  henbane,  or  extract  of  hop. 
The  zinc  may  be  first  given  in  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day  ; 
and  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  four  or  five.  Mode- 
rate diet — mutton  once  a  day,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  sherry 
— avoidance  of  strong  tea  or  coffee  ;  cocoa  for  breakfast,  when 
it  agrees,  is  to  be  given. 

In  those  cases,  again,  in  which,  with  phosphatic  sediment 
in  the  urine,  there  is  marasmus  and  much  nervous  debility, 
great  anxiety  of  countenance,  a  red  tongue,  thirst,  and  symp- 
toms in  general  closely  allied  to  those  of  diabetes,  and  probably 
referrible  to  shock  or  injury  to  the  spine,  and  in  which  too  the 
deposit  is  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime,  we  must  pursue  the  same 
tonic  treatment,  combining  bismuth  with  the  zinc  ;  and  besides 
this,  endeavouring  to  allay  the  nervous  irritability.  For  this 
purpose,  Dr.  Prout  and  Dr.  Golding  Bird  concur  in  recommend- 
ing opium,  or  what  is  better,  the  salts  of  morphia.  Dr.  Bird 
recommends  from  one-third  of  a  grain  tb  half  a  grain  of  the 
acetate  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  persevered  with  for  some  weeks. 

In  some  cases  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  very 
urgent ;  the  deposit,  for  this  reason,  may  attract  less  attention, 
and  the  formation  of  a  calculus  may  ensue.  To  obviate  this, 
mineral  acids  have  been  prescribed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
them,  except  the  phosphoric,  ever  reach  the  urine,  unless  given 
in  doses  which  are  hardly  safe.  But  the  nitric,  though  it  may 
not  act  chemically  upon  the  secretion,  often  corrects  its  alkali- 
nity, probably  by  its  tonic  action  upon  the  stomach,  and  is 
less  likely  to  cause  irritation. 

In  the  last  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  urine  is  ammoniacal 
from  mucus  secreted  by  diseased  bladder,  our  attention  must 
be  directed  to  the  primary  cause,  and  our  remedies,  to  obvi- 
ating as  much  as  possible  every  cause  of  irritation.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  unstimulating,  demulcent  drinks 
may  be  employed,  and  the  nitric  or  nitre-hydrochloric  acids 
administered ;  care  must  be,  from  time  to  time,  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  urine  is  really  ammoniacal,  and  it  must  not 

*  (81)  R.  Hydr.  cum  Oet. 

Sodaj  Curb,  exsic.  aa  gr.  ij. 
Extr.  Hyoscyam.  gr.  iv.  Misce. 
Fut..  Pil.  ij. 
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be  hastily  presumed  to  be  so  merely  by  its  odour.  When 
there  is  much  restlessness  and  uneasiness,  opiates  may  be 
employed,  and  a  suppository  of  ten  grains  of  Pil.  Ba,\>.  co. 
will  often  give  great  relief.  The  washing  out  the  bladder  from 
time  to  time  with  warm  water,  should  also  be  steadily  perse- 
vered in. 

The  cystic  oxide,  or  cystine,  is  a  substance  which  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  presents  itself  as  a  deposit  iu  the  urine.  It  does 
not  exist  as  an  ingredient  in  that  fluid  in  health.  Urine  con- 
taining cystine,  or  cystic  oxide,  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  low  specific  gravity.  This  substance,  when  it 
occurs  as  a  sediment,  is  always  cystalline,  never  appearing  as 
an  amorphous  deposit.  The  simple  crystals  are  regular  six- 
sided  laminae ;  but  as  they  generally  cohere  in  a  number  of 
super-imposed  plates,  the  compound  mass  appears  smooth, 
regular,  or  even  sharply  crenate,  the  whole  surface  being  covered 
by  lines  which  are  really  the  edges  of  separate  crystals.  It 
sometimes  forms  calculi,  which,  when  first  removed,  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  though -after  a  time  they  are  of  a  green  colour,  not 
unlike  that  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

This  substance  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  cf  sul- 
phur which  it  contains,  though  but  little  is  known  of  its  patho- 
logical relations,  which,  however,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  its 
occurrence,  are  practically  of  but  little  importance.  Cystic 
oxide  is  probably,  as  Dr.  Golding  Bird  suggested,  a  derivative 
of  albumen  :  it  is  remarkable,  too,  that  it  generally  appears  m 
connection  with  scrofula,  and  that  the  tendency  to  its  formation 
appears  to  be  hereditary. 

The  therapeutic  indications  must  necessarily,  from  what  has 
just  been  said,  be  obscure ;  yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  those  remedies  most  applicable  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
woidd  be  best  adapted  to  that  in  which  cystic  oxide  is  present. 
We  could  not,  therefore,  do  wrong  in  prescribing  a  nutritious 
diet,  free  air,  moderate  exercise,  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  cod- 
liver  oil. 
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Diabetes  is  a  disease  about  the  true  nature  of  which  there 
was  formerly  much  uncertainty,  and  it  still  exists.  Its  cause  used 
to  be  referred  to  the  kidneys;  it  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
stomach  ;  it  then  acquired  a  temporary  occupation  ot  'the  u  - 
helium  ;  and  is  now,  whether  permanently  or  not  placed  in  ti  t 
liver.  Still,  as  the  one  prominent  symptom  is  the  rema  rkaUe 
change  in  the  renal  secretion,  we  have  connected  it  wtn  tne 

urinary  deposits.  ~-„j„ol  The 

The  invasion  of  diabetes  is  generally  very  giadual.  me 
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patient  commonly  feels  weak  and  languid,  and  complains  of 
thirst,  and  it  may  be  that  he  notices  that  his  urine  is  becoming 
very  abundant ;  though  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases, 
patients  do  not  mention  this  symptom  till  questioned  con- 
cerning it.  Subsequently  he  loses  flesh  and  strength,  though 
his  appetite  is  often  good,  sometimes  excessive.  He  complains 
mucli  of  thirst,  and  of  dryness  of  the  fauces ;  the  breath  has  a 
sweetish  odour,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  a  sourish- 
sweet  one ;  the  tongue  is  clammy,  red,  and  raw-looking  at 
the  edges,  with  sometimes  a  whitish-brown  streak  down  the 
middle.  With  the  loss  of  bodily  strength,  that  of  the  mind 
also  fails.  The  patient  loses  the  power  of  continued  attention, 
becomes  infirm  of  purpose,  irritable,  anxious,  or  desponding. 
The  symptoms  in  the  majority  of  cases  slowly  advance,  and, 
after  a  period  of  months,  or  sometimes  years,  he  gradually  sinks 
exhausted ;  or  phthisis  rapidly  develops  itself,  and  speedily 
puts  an  end  to  his  life.    Sometimes  there  is  sudden  death. 

The  one  characteristic  symptom  is  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  urine ;  the  prominent  one,  sooner  or  later,  is  the  excessive 
quantity  of  that  secretion ;  hence  its  name,  diabetes,  from 
Siafiaivw,  "  I  pass  through,"  though  the  connection  between 
the  excessive  flow  of  urine,  highly  charged  with  sugar,  and  the 
other  symptoms,  is  not  at  first  sight  very  apparent.  Into  the 
extended  investigation  connected  with  this  subject  it  is  not  our 
province  to  enter ;  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  sugar  is  contained  in  the  food 
we  eat,  but  in  addition  to  this,  a  larger  quantity  is  produced 
by  the  transformation  of  the  amylaceous  substances  which 
enter  so  largely  into  most  articles  of  vegetable  diet ;  which 
transformation  is  effected  by  the  pancreatic  secretion.  This 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  taken  up,  and  conveyed  by  the  veins  from 
the  intestines  into  the  portal  vein,  by  which  it  is  distributed 
through  the  liver,  whence  it  is  brought  in  the  course  of  the 
circulation  to  the  right  ventricle;  but  in  its  passage  through 
the  liver  it  is  found  to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change  : 
this  hepatic  sugar,  or  glucose,  though  isomerically  the  same, 
is  now  found  to  be  capable  of  being  oxidized  in  the  lungs, 
so  that  it  is  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  forming  car- 
bonic acitl,  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and  also,  in 
all  probability,  of  nourishing  the  non-nitrogenized  tissues,  fat, 
cartilage,  &c.  We  say  that  the  sugar  has  acquired  the  re- 
markable property  of  being  thus  changed  in  the  lungs,  for 
ordinary  sugar  will  not  be  acted  upon  in  the  lungs,  neither 
will  that  which  has  been  changed  in  the  liver,  uidess  it  be 
dissolved  in  perfect  blood— that  is  to  say,  that  if  common 
sugar  be  exposed  in  the  blood  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it 
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remains  unchanged ;  and  so  with  the  sugar  taken  from  the 
blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  if  the  blood  in  which  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  the  lungs  have  been  deprived  of  its  fibrine.  So 
that  two  things  are  essential.  The  action  of  the  liver,  and  per- 
fect blood  for  a  solvent,  in  order  that  the  sugar  may  be  fitted 
for  its  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  Now,  in  diabetes,  the 
sugar  is  unchanged  in  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  remains  un- 
changed in  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  being 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  or  combustion,  it  remains 
in  solution,  and  is  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys, 
whose  office  it  is  to  remove  from  the  blood  all  soluble  matters 
not  capable  of  serving  auy  further  purpose  in  the  system,  which 
substances  act  as  stimulants  to  those  organs,  and  promote  the 
flow  of  urine.* 

It  is  not  true  that  sugar  can  be  formed  only  from  amylaceous 
matters,  since  animals  fed  exclusively  upon  animal  matter 
generate  sugar  in  the  liver.  (See  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  and  Chir. 
Rev.'  for  Jan.,  1857  ;  and  Bernard's  '  Legons  de  Physiolog.  Ex- 
perimentales.')  It  appears  that  the  transformation  of  sugar  in 
the  lungs  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
mediately  through  the  fibrine  of  the  blood. 

From  what  has  been  just  stated,  it  must  be  very  easy  to 
understand  the  subsequent  phenomena  of  diabetes,  namely,  the 
failure  of  nutrition,  the  wasting,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the 
profuse  diuresis,  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  the  saccharine  smell  of 
the  breath  ;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion  which  prevents  the 
healthy  action  of  the  liver  upon  the  blood,  we  know  nothing. 
It  has  indeed  been  ascertained,  that  sugar  was  present  in  the 
urine  of  animals  in  whom  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  had 
been  irritated,  and  hence  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  the 
origin  of  the  malady ;  but  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pavy  have 
shown  that  the  sugar  has,  under  such  circumstances,  been  duly 
acted  upon  in  the  liver,  and  that  it  is  not  diabetic  or  morbid 
sugar  which  has  thus  found  its  way  into  the  general  circidation, 
but  only  an  excess  of  glycose,  or  sugar  of  the  hepatic  cavre. 

When  we  prick  the  mesian  line  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  space  between  the  orifices 
of  the  caditory  and  pneuinogastric  nerves,  we  at  the  same  time 
produce  an  exaggeration  of  the  hepatic  (saccharine),  aud  of  the 
renal  secretion.  If  the  puncture  be  effected  a  little  higher,  we 
very  often  produce  only  an  augmentation  in  the  quantity  ot 
urine,  which  then  frequently  becomes  charged  with  albuminous 
matters ;  while  if  the  puncture  be  below  the  indicated  point, 
the  discharge  of  sugar  alone  is  observed,  aud  the  urine  remains 
turbid  and  scanty. 

•  For  most  of  the  above  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  M.  Bernard 
aud  Dr.  Pavy. 
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The  diagnosis  of  diabetes  depends  upon  the  detection  of  the 
sugar.    This  may  be  discovered  as  follows  :  To  a  small  quantity 
of  the  urine,  in  a  test-tube,  add  about  half  its  bulk  of  liquor 
potassse,  then  boil  for  about  two  minutes  over  a  spirit-lamp.  If 
sugar  be  present,  the  urine  will  assume  a  rich  brown  colour ;  I 
this  is  a  very  convenient  test  for  cliuical  purposes  ;  but  in  some 
rare  cases  it  may  mislead :  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the  Trommer's  ! 
test,  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  liquor  potassse  should  be  | 
employed. 

Another  sign  of  diabetes  is  the  high  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine,  which  may  be  as  high  as  1050,  or  more;  whenever  it  is 
abundant,  and  1030,  or  near  it,  we  may  suspect  diabetes  ;  but 
we  are  not  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  diabetes  without  very 
abundant  urine :  such  cases  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  terminate  suddenly. 

The  treatment  of  diabetes,  from  the  obscurity  of  the  origin 
of  the  disease,  must  be  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory.  The  use 
of  amylaceous  and  saccharine  articles  of  food  seems  to  be 
contraindicated,  and  they  do,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
increase  the  flow  of  urine,  and  consequent  emaciation.  But 
patients  will  not,  or  rather  cannot,  endure  the  restrictions 
sometimes  imposed.  Most  vegetables  are  objectionable,  except 
the  cruciferous  plants ;  malt  liquor  is  to  be  shunned ;  bread 
sparingly  used,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  not  at  all.  Let  the 
patient  have  for  breakfast  tea  or  coffee,  with  plenty  of  milk,  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  and  a  little  toasted  bread.  For  dinner,  beef  or 
mutton,  game  or  fish,  with  greens  or  spinach,  and  Italian  mac- 
carom  boiled  in  milk.  Let  him  drink  a  little  brandy  and  water. 
He  may  have  some  tea,  with  a  little  well-toasted  bread  in  the 
evening ;  and  as  he  will  want  some  supper,  he  may  have  a 
mutton  chop  with  maccaroni,  or  a  mess  of  maccaroni  and  milk. 
Of  medicines  we  know  of  none  that  have  any  certain  control 
over  the  disease.  Some  years  ago,  the  author  recommended  the 
use  of  ammonia  in  considerable  doses,  and  although  the  che- 
mical theory  upon  which  that  recommendation  was  based  has 
since  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  remedy  has  certainly  been 
found  useful  by  the  late  Dr.  Golding  Bird  and  others,  as  well  as 
by  the  author.  A  few  months  ago  the  author  received  a  letter 
from  a  medical  practitioner  who  has  been  long  suffering  from 
diabetes.  He  said  :  "  I  attribute  my  recovery,  under  Providence 
to  the  ammonia,  the  diabetic  biscuits,  and  a  tranquil  mind."  We 
have  generally  employed  the  annexed  form  (P.  82).*  The  cod- 
liver  oil  may  be  given  at  the  same  time  about  twice  a  day  ;  rennet 
has  been  recommended,  as  has  also  pepsine,  but  the  author  has 

*  (82)  9,  Ammon.  Sesquicarb,  9  ij. 

Infus.  Cascarillie,  3  viij.  Misce. 
Sumat.  J  j.— 3  ij.  6'»  vel  4"  quaq.  hora. 
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obtained  no  result  from  them.  The  fixed  alkalis  are  not  without 
good  effect  ;  and  a  course  of  liq.  potasste  aud  taraxacum  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  trial. 

When  the  urine  is  very  abundant,  about  three  or  four  minims 
of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  ammonia  mix- 
ture ;  and  about  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  given  at  night 
will  promote  perspiration.  The  patient  should  take  moderate 
exercise,  and  his  mind  should  be  engaged  either  by  a  moderate 
attention  to  business,  travelling,  or  light  reading.  As  the 
bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated,  a  little  castor  oil  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS,  SPLEEN,  AND 
SUPRA-RENAL  BODIES. 

Diseases  of  the  pancreas,  especially  those  of  an  acute  character, 
or  such  as  involve  great  structural  changes,  as  observed  after 
death,  are  not  common  ;  though  it  is  probable  that  more  minute 
changes,  affecting  materially  the  character  of  its  secretion,  and 
the  performance  of  its  functions,  may  be  frequently  occurring 
during  life. 

We  know  next  to  nothing  of  inflammation  of  the  pancreas, 
either  by  its  symptoms,  or  by  the  changes  which  it  produces. 
Abscesses  have  been  found  around  the  pancreas,  and  involving 
it ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  been  primary  affections, 
and  an  appearance  resembling  gangrene  has  also  been  sometimes 
detected  in  the  inspection-room. 

The  pancreas  is,  however,  liable  to  chronic  inflammation  or 
chronic  induration,  which  may  produce  very  serious  results.  It 
is  often  stated  that  a  schirrous  pancreas  is  a  not  very  unfre- 
quent  cause  of  jaundice.  Such  cases  are,  however,  by  no  means 
common  on  the  table  of  the  inspection-room,  though  an  indu- 
rated state  of  the  pancreas  is  not  rare  in  connection  with  jaun- 
dice ;  the  true  explanation  of  such  cases  being  probably  that 
given  by  Dr.  Wilks,  that  the  chronic  change  affecting  Glisson's 
capsule  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  which,  extending  into 
the  liver,  produces  cirrhosis  of  that,  organ,  also  involves  the 
pancreas  in  a  similar  affection,  producing,  in  fact,  cirrhosis  of 
the  pancreas ;  the  jaundice  being  due,  not  to  any  pressure  of 
the  indurated  pancreas,  but  to  contraction  of  the  ducts. 

The  pancreas  may  be,  indeed,  affected  by  other  forms  of  dis- 
ease, as  cancers  and  tubercles  ;  and  its  ducts  may  be  obstructed 
by  pressure  from  without,  and  sometimes  by  calculi  within 
them.  The  effect  of  simple  disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  ascertained,  is  extreme  marasmus.  This  arises 
probably  from  non-assimilation  of  the  fatty  matters  in  the  food. 
Dr.  Bright  observed  that  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  the 
dejections  was  commonly  associated  with  disease  of  the  pan- 
creas.   It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the 
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diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease  must  be  in  the  highest  degree 
obscure,  and  of  its  treatment  we  know  even  less ;  our  efforts 
must  therefore  be  directed  mainly  to  such  urgent  symptoms  as 
may  arise,  and  to  improving  the  health  and  nutrition  by  such 
food  as  appears  likely  to  be  most  easily  taken  up  into  the 
system.  Milk  and  bread,  as  containing  little  or  no  fatty  matters, 
are  perhaps  particularly  eligible. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

This  organ,  beyond  all  others,  is  liable  to  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  size,  of  which  the  principal  examples  present  themselves 
in  the  form  of  hyperemia  from  marsh  poison,  the  ague-colic, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  and  the  true  hypertrophy,  which  is  a 
much  more  formidable  affection. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  have  been  resident  in 
miasmatic  districts,  and  have  contracted  ague,  have  generally 
the  spleen  much  enlarged.  This,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
in  nearly  all  cases  due  to  a  temporary  hyperamiia ;  since  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  ague  under  appropriate  treatment,  the  spleen 
returns  to  its  natural  size. 

The  true  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  a  much  more  formidable 
disease,  and  is  always,  as  far  as  we  know,  found  associated  with 
that  remarkable  affection,  leucocythemia  (p.  21).  The  spleen  in 
these  cases  is  enlarged  to  the  utmost  extent,  sometimes  reaching 
down  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  or  even  below  it;  this  enlarge- 
ment arising  apparently  from  the  increase  in  its  natural  con- 
stituents. The  tissue  of  this  organ  presents  on  examination  no 
morbid  appearance  :  the  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  larger  than  natural,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
even  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

The  characteristic  symptom  is  the  remarkable  one  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken  under  the  name  of  leucocythemia.  The 
blood  in  this  form  of  disease  differs  essentially  from  that  in 
simple  anajmia,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  deficiency  of  red 
coq^uscles,  but  there  is  a  great  excess  of  the  white  ones ;  so 
that  if  the  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body  be  examined,  the 
latter  are  equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  former.  There  is  a 
possible  source  of  fallacy  in  the  diagnosis  between  this  disease 
and  anamiia,  especially  in  the  female.  In  anamiic  subjects, 
females  more  particularly,  the  heart  is  often  feeble,  one  effect 
of  which  is  impeded  circulation  through  the  chest,  and  conse- 
quent engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  rendering  -the  latter 
organ  perceptible  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  The  previous 
history  of  the  case,  particularly  in  females,  and  the  examination 
of  the  blood,  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
question. 
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The  most  frequent  termination  of  this  disease  is  death  from 
asthenia,  often  preceded  by  eruptions  of  purpura,  and  repeated 
hcemorrhages.  It  would  perhaps  be  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  it  is  necessarily  fatal,  since  some  milder  cases,  apparently 
of  this  disease,  have  recovered ;  but  in  well-marked  instances 
the  prognosis  is  decidedly  unfavourable. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease  we  at  present  can. 
do  but  little,  as  in  its  severer  forms  it  is  uniformly  fatal.  The 
remedies  which  seem  most  obviously  to  be  indicated  are  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  preparations  of  iron  or  quiua,  or  both ;  _  the 
citrate  of  quina  and  iron,  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron, 
are  among  the  most  eligible  of  these  medicines. 

The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  atrophy,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
fibrinous  and  scrofulous  deposits.  It  may  also,  like  the  liver, 
undergo  the  lardaceous  or  waxy  degeneration. 

Anaemia  hjmphatica. — Before  quitting  this  subject,  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  true  anaemia,  as  distinct  from  chlorosis, 
first  pointed  out  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
though  it  has  since  been  in  a  great  degree  lost  sight  of  by 
medical  practitioners.  Here  the  blood  is  a  pinkish  colour 
from  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles,  and  there  is  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  spleen  also  being  the  seat  of 
adventitious  deposit.  The  distinction  between  this  and  the  leuco- 
cythemia,  just  noticed,  being  that  in  the  splenic  leucocythemia, 
there  is  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  and  true  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  ;  whereas  in  the  affection  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
there  is  simply  anaemia  without  excess  of  colourless  corpuscles, 
and  the  spleen  is  enlarged  by  adventitious  deposit.  It  is  in  this 
form  of  anosmia  that  the  preparations  of  iodine  are  most  appli- 
cable ;  of  these  the  iodide  of  iron  is  especially  eligible ;  the 
bromide  of  potassium  has  also  been  recommended. 

Diseases  of  supra-renal  bodies. — We  pass  on  to  the  diseases 
of  those  bodies  which  have  so  long  been  a  puzzle  to  the  physio- 
logist, though  they  were  supposed  to  present  but  little  scope  for 
the  investigations  of  the  pathologist.  The  genius  of  the  late 
Dr.  Addison  has,  however,  produced  a  revolution  in  this  respect  ; 
and  rendered  it  probable  that  the  physiology  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  will  some  day  be  made  apparent  by  the  revelations  of 
pathology. 

The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  must  call  'Addison's  disease,'  or  'Morbus 
Addisonii,'  has  been  received  with  considerable  doubt  by  many, 
and  this  doubt  lias  been  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  real  opinions  and  statements  of  the  distinguished 
discoverer.  It  has  been  too  commonly  supposed  that  he  merely 
propounded  the  connection  between  the  bronzed  skin  and 
disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules ;  whereas  he  has  distinctly 
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stated  that  he  does  not  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
discoloration,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  the  train  of  symptoms  to  be  presently 
noticed  that  that  particular  affection  attracted  his  attention. 
What  his  views  really  were,  becomes  apparent  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dr.  Addison  himself. 

"  For  a  long  period  I  have  from  time  to  time  met  with  a  very 
remarkable  form  of  general  anaemia,  occurring  without  any  dis- 
coverable cause  whatever, — cases  in  wliich  there  had  been  no 
previous  loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting  diarrhoea,  no  chlorosis,  no 
purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic,  glandular,  strumous,  or 
malignant  disease/'  To  these  cases  Dr.  Addison  states  that  he 
applied  the  term  '  idiopathic  anaemia,'  and  adds  : — 

"  It  was  whilst  seeking  in  vain  to  throw  some  additional  light 
upon  this  form  of  anaemia  that  I  stumbled  upon  the  curious 
fact  which  it  is  now  my  more  immediate  object  to  lay  before 
the  profession. 

"  The  leading  and  characteristic  features  of  the  morbid  state 
to  which  I  would  direct  attention  are  anaemia,  general  languor 
and  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  con- 
tractibility  of  the  muscles,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  colour  in 
the  skin,  occurring  in  connection  with  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  supra-renal  capsules.'' 

The  patient  becomes  languid,  weak,  indisposed  to  either 
bodily  or  mental  exertion;  the  appetite  is  impaired  or  entirely 
lost,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the  pulse  small  and 
feeble,  or  perhaps  somewhat  large,  but  extremely  soft  and 
compressible  ;  the  body  wastes,  without,  however,  presenting 
the  dry  and  shrivelled  skin  and  extreme  emaciation  usually 
attendant  upon  protracted  malignant  disease  ;  slight  pain  or 
uneasiness  is  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  there  is  occasionally  actual  vomiting.  The 
sickness  and  inability  to  take  food  are  at  times  very  distressing, 
and  there  are  sometimes  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  cerebral 
circulation.  The  discoloration,  when  present,  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Addison  : — 

"  The  discoloration  pervades  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
but  is  commonly  most  strongly  manifested  on  the  face,  neck, 
superior  extremities,  penis,  and  scrotum,  and  on  the  flexures  of 
the  axillae,  and  round  the  navel.  It  may  be  said  to  present  a 
dingy  or  smoky  appearance,  or  various  shades  of  deep  amber  or 
chesnut  brown,  and  in  one  instance  the  skin  was  so  universally 
and  so  deeply  darkened  that  but  for  the  features  the  patient 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  mulatto.  In  some  cases  this 
discoloration  occurs  in  patches,  or  perhaps  rather  certain  parts 
are  so  much  darker  than  others,  as  to  impart  to  the  surface  a 
mottled  or  somewhat  chequered  appearance." 
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To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in  some  of  the  more  acute  cases 
of  this  disease  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  or,  if  any, 
very  little  ;  and  this  was  a  fact,  not  only  admitted,  hut  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Addison  himself.  It  is  in  these  acute  cases  that  a 
peculiarly  offensive  odour,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Watson  as  being 
exhaled  by  the  body  and  breath  of  the  patient,  is  most  likely  to 
occur. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  similar  as  are  the  symptoms  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  the  disease,  there  is  no  such  uniformity  in 
the  lesion  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  since  they  have  in 
different  instances  been  cancerous  or  tuberculous,  enlarged  or 
wasted.  Dr.  Wilks,  however,  has  shown  that  there  is,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  best-marked  cases  of  Addison's  disease  a  peculiar 
amorphous  deposit  of  a  flbrino-lardaceous  or  lardaceo-cretaceous 
character. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  in  its  well-marked  and  simple 
form  is  not  difficult.  In  the  acute  cases,  though  there  may  he, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  no  bronzing  of  the  skin,  the  absence  of 
every  other  appreciable  lesion  by  which  to  account  for  the 
anaemia,  emaciation,  and  exhaustion — we  might  almost  say 
withering  of  the  system,  will  generally  enable  us  to  recognize 
this  disease.  In  the  more  chronic  and  well-marked  cases  the 
disease  which  most  resembles  it  is  pityriasis  :  this  latter  affec- 
tion, however,  is  on  the  epidermis  ;  whereas  in  the  bronzed  skin 
the  discoloration  is  beneath  it.  Partial  discoloration,  as,  for 
instance,  ephelis,  need  not  mislead,  though  it  may  be  worth 
remarking  that  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  this  disease  such 
accidental  discolorations  are  apt  to  be  aggravated. 

It  is  as  yet  almost  idle  to  talk  of  remedies  for  this  fatal 
malady.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  symptoms,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  suggest  the  notion  of  implication  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  that  possibly  some  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  electro-magnetism,  and  small  doses  of 
mix  vomica  or  strychnia. 

The  remarkable  discovery  of  Addison  has  opened  a  wide 
field  for  investigation,  and  every  one  who  has  any  sympathy 
with  patient  industry,  conscientious  devotion  to  a  profession  and 
a  rare,  but  carefully  disciplined  talent  for  observation  must 
regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  or  at  least  to  advance  what 
lie  had  so  well  begun. 
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XXVII. 

INFLAMMATOEY  DISEASES  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON. 

Tine  contents  of  the  cranium,  like  those  of  the  other  cavities 
of  the  body,  are  liable  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  but  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that,  important  as  are  those  affections, 
there  are  none  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  attended  with 
greater  difficulties.  These  inflammations  have  been  by  most 
authors  included  under  the  term  phrenitis,  though  some  have  re- 
stricted this  word  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  commonly 
known  as  meningitis,  whilst  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  has  been  described  as  cerebritis,  a  barbarous 
word,  for  which,  nevertheless,  we  are  in  want  of  a  substi- 
tute. Whilst,  however,  it  is  highly  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pathological  anatomy  to  restrict  the  terms  meningitis 
and  cerebritis  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes  and  the  cere- 
brum respectively,  it  is  perhaps  more  expedient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  practical  medicine  to  retain  the  term  phrenitis  in  its 
original  signification  of  inflammation  of  the  encephalon  ;  and 
the  reason  why  we  would  do  so  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
careful  observations  of  Abercrombie  and  others,  we  are  not  as 
yet  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  two  diseases  as  capable  of  sepa- 
ration in  practice,  however  distinct  they  may  be  in  their  ana- 
tomical condition.  By  phrenitis  then,  or  encephalitis,  we  wish 
to  express  a  group  of  anatomical  changes,  which,  as  a  group,  are 
allied  to  a  certain  class  of  symptoms,  but  which  symptoms 
cannot  at  present  be  individually  connected  with  corresponding 
anatomical  changes  ;  just  as  we  might  have  spoken  of  thoracic 
inflammation  generally,  before  the  introduction  of  auscultation, 
as  including  a  variety  of  anatomical  changes,  and  presenting 
a  large  group  of  symptoms  which  we  were  unable  upon  the 
instant  to  connect  severally  with  the  appropriate  pathological 
changes. 

The  inflammatory  appearances  to  which  we  refer  are — 

1.  Thickening  or  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  effusion  of  lymph 

or  pus  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid,  or  between  that 

membrane  and  the  pia  mater. 
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2.  Softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  the  softened  sub- 
stance being  sometimes  of  a  red  colour,  constituting  the  ramol- 
lissement-rouge  of  the  French  authors,  or  it  may  be  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  sometimes  from  infiltration  of  puriform  matter,  at 
others  from  change  in  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Effused 
blood  may  sometimes  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disorganiza- 
tion, but  there  is  equal  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  cases 
the  former  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  latter.  Another 
form  of  softening  is  simple  loss  of  cohesion  without  change  of 
colour. 

3.  The  formation  of  circumscribed  abscess  in  the  cerebral 
matter. 

4.  Induration,  with  increased  vascularity  of  some  portion  of 
the  cerebral  matter. 

The  symptoms  of  phrenitis  present  almost  as  great  variation 
as  do  the  morbid  appearances. 

In  the  best-marked  cases  of  inflammation  within  the  cranium 
we  have,  in  the  nrst  place,  lever  of  a  decided  character,  but  not~ 
more  violent  than  in  some  other  forms  of  febrile  disease,  per- 
haps hardly  so  much  so.    This  is  followed  by  acute  shooting 
pain  m  the  head,  sickness,  intolerance  of  light  and  sound 
generally  with  a  contracted  pupil,  particularly  in  the  most 
acute  cases,  and  where  the  membranes  are  involved.    The  pulse 
is  firm,  not  hard,  often  rather  sharp,  seldom  remarkably  "frequent 
Sometimes  slower  than  natural,  the  skm  rarely  very  hot  or  dry' 
These  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  symptoms  of  commencing 
inflammation  within  the  cranium,  which,  if  not  speedily  re?' 
movedTare  generally  followed  by  others  whrolTTnTWe  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  though  by  no  means  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  the  particular  tissue  of  the  encephalon,  or 
it  may  be  part  of  the  Train  involved     '|'bbs-»w»  may  be 
.delirium  often  corning  on  in  paroxysms  or  partial  and  tem- 
porary lo.<s  oi  recollection,  convulsions,  strabismus,  with  dilata- 
tion ot  tlie  pupils,  sometimes  of  one  oTnyTorthere  may  be 
increased  contraction;  sometimes  blindness  more  or  less  com- 
plete; partial  paralysis,  which  is  sometimes  temporary — TEe§p~ 
^P*011?3  «f  generally  terminated  by  coma,  more  or  less 
ProfcUDd/    The  pulse,  w'lncli  at  the  supervention  ot  the  second- 
series  ol  symptoms  generally  becomes  slow,  increases  in  fre- 
quency at  the  latter  stages,  and  at  last  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  extreme  rapidity.     The  bowels,  Especially  a the 
-comrancement,  are  commonly  torpTcL  anH  nXn 
^TpcuTfy,  and  the  urine  scanty.    The  tongue  at  first  i 
generally  wlnti.sl,,  not  exactly  dry,  but  rather  men.  so  £  in 

IS  gi" CIT  rffle  ;t  may  be  Iaid  down  tflat  convubioTis 
symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  rather  than  of 
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the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  paralysis,  especially  when  par- 
tial, belongs  more  to  the  latter  affection.  In  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  the  pupils  are  more  contracted,  the  intolerance 
of  light  and  sound  greater,  the  pulse  quicker,  and  the-  fever 
generally  of  a  more  active  character.  In  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  we  liave  as  frequently 
dilated  pupil,  paralysis7"siow  pulse,  and  a  greater  tendency  to 
typhoid  symptoms.  To  the  above  rules  there  are  certainly  ex- 
ceptions, and  consequently,  though  there  exists  a  great  variety 
in  the  symptoms  in  different  cases  of  encephalic  inflammation, 
we  are  as  yet  unable  to  account  for  them  by  the  particular 
tissue  affected. 

Cerebral  inflammation,  especially  of  the  membranes,  may 
be  excited  by  the  ordinary  causes  oi  inflammation,  as,  for 
instance,  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  also  to 
the  direct  solar  ray1  Ttrholr seasons  or  in  hot  climates.  It  may 
also  be  induced  by  whatever  powerfully  iuflueuces  the  circula- 
tion within  the  cranium,  whether  attccfing  tne  uiood  itsef 
its  moving  powers.  Thus  it  may  arise  from_  mental_jvnx. 
or  excitement,  as  well  as  From  the  excessive  use  ST  spirituous 
liquois.  It  may  also  bo  induced  by  poisons  in  the  blood,  whether 
generated  in  the  system,  as  in  uraemia  and  some,  forms  of  jajffi- 
dicajor  derived  from  without,  as  those  of  the  exanthemaia- 
Disease  'of  the  artcl'les  Way  also  give  rise  to  it,"  though  not 
generally  of  all  active  character,  and  it  may  he  brought  on  by 
delirium  tremens  and  rheumatism.  External  injuries  and  djsgast- 
of  the  bones  oi  tne  Ueacl  are  among  the  most  common  causes  of 
cerebral  inflammation,  and  amongst  these  we  may  particularly 
notice,  disease  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bjmejjpni 

The  diagnosis  of  phrenitis  is  highly  important,  but  no  less 
perplexing,  "it  is,  However,  a  great  assistance  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  three  diseases  with  which  it  is  more  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  confounded,  namely,  fever,  either  continued 
or  eruptive,  acute  mania,  and  delirium  tremens;  and,  as  Dr. 
Addison  well  remarks,  the  difficulty  is  the  greater,  as  each  ot 
these  diseases  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  From  ordinary  lever  it 
may  commonly  be  distinguished  by  there  being  less  oppression, 
and  by  the  delirium  beiug  generally  more  violent  ami  carliei 
in  its  appearance,  and  by  the  pulse  beiug  sharp  and  more  com- 
monly irre°nlar,  and  the  skin  less  hot  than  in  the  commence- 
ment of  fever;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there  do  occur  cases 
in  which  the  fever  is  more  marked,  and  the  local  symptoms  less 
severe  than  in  well-defined  cases  of  phrenitis,  the  pulse  being 
soft  and  not  irregular,  and  these  cases  certainly  do  for  some 
days  remain  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  until  some  more 
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decided  (though  often  partial)  effects  of  cerebral  lesion  begin 
to  show  themselves.  Sickness,  again,  though  a  very  general 
symptom  of  cerebral  inflammation.  is_  sometimes  wanting,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  at  the  commencement  of 
fevers,  especially  of  the  exanthemata.  It  is,  however,  fortunate 
that  those  cases  which  most  resemble  fever  at  the  commence- 
ment are  precisely  those  which  are  the  least  benefited  by  active 
antiphlogistic  measures. 

From  delirium  tremens  the  disease  may  generally  be  distin- 
guished by  the  harder  pulse  and  dr^r*s]^r(Lhe  sfchTin'pnTenrtis 
being  less  dry  ih  an — m  fever,  but  much  less  moist  than  in 
delirium  tremens),  and  contracted  pupils.  The  scanty  urine 
and  the  w  hiter  and  drier  tongue,  will  also  greatly  aid  m  the 
diagnosis. 

_  From  acute  mania,  phrenitis  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
disorder  being  in  the  former  almost  entirely  mental,  with  little 
or  no  evidence  of  derangement  of  the  general  health,  with  the 
exception  of  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions. 
The  delirium  is  also  more  apt  to  occur  in  paroxysms,  in  which, 
indeed,  the  pulse  undergoes  some  acceleration,  but  seldom  or 
ever  to  the  same  extent  as  in  those  forms  of  phrenitis  which  are 
attended  by  active  delirium. 

From  hysteria  the  diagnosis  of  tins,  like  almost  every  other 
disease,  may  be  difficult ;  and  here,  as  in  mania,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  sharpness,  frequency,  and  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  which  are  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  hysteria.  The 
disturbances  of  the  uterine  functions  must  also  be  taken  into 
account,  though  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  suppressed  men- 
struation may  induce  active  phrenitis. 

_  The  cephalalgia  of  dyspepsia  may  become  so  intense  as  to  "ive 
rise,  to  the  suspicion  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  but  in  the 
tanner  there  is  more  obvious  disturbance  ot  the  digestive  organs 
1  he  diagnosis,  however,  sometimes  requires  great  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  symptoms  of  phrenitis  above  noticed,  and  the  more 
so,  as  m  dyspepsia,  though  the  pulse  is  rarely  much  accelerated 
it  may  become  irregular. 

Inflammation  of  the  nervous  centres  may  certainly  oive  n-9(. 
to  pains  very  similar  to  those  of  rheumatism,  and  what  is  more 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  actually  give  rise  to 
such  pains  accompanied  by  swellings  closely  resembling  those 
ot  acute  rheumatism.  The  absence  of  these  swellings  will  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  assist  us  in  our  diagnosis  ;  but  when  they 
do  occur,  which  is  but  rarely,  and  perhaps  more  commonly  in 
connexion  with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  than  of  the  brain  the 
diagnosis  becomes  in  the  highest  degree  obscure,  until  some 
decided  symptoms  of  nervine,  lesion  begin  to  manifest ;  W 
selves.    The  absence  of  the  rheumatic  odour  may  often     si  t 
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us.    Though  not  necessarily  present,  it  is  rarely  wanting  in  any 
case  of  anthritic  inflammation  truly  rheumatic. 

The  prognosis  of  all  forms  of  cerebral  inflammation  is  essen- 
tially doubtful,  and  in  the  more  insidious  cases,  and  those  espe- 
cially which  have  been  overlooked  at  the  commencement,  un- 
favourable. 

A  considerable  proportion,  however,  of  severe  cases,  and 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  are  most  clearly  marked,  re- 
cover under  active  antiphlogistic  treatment.    Of  such  mea- 
sures the  most  important  are  bleeding  and  purging.    In  all 
well-marked  cases  blood  should  be  drawn  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  arm,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse ;  and  in  the 
more  doubtful  cases,  and  where  the  pulse  is  soft,  we  should 
administer  an  active  aperient ;  and  unless  there  be  decided 
coiitra-indications  from  the  state  of  the  pulse,  apply  cupping- 
glasses  either  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears. 
Of  equal,  or  perhaps  more  than  equal  importance  to  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  is  the  energetic  use  of  purgative  mediciues.  The 
bowels  in  most  cases  of  acute  cerebral  inflammation  are  obsti- 
nately constipated,  from  a  defect,  possibly,  of  innervation  ;  there- 
fore, to  overcome  this  condition,  to  relieve  the  circulation, 
and  it  may  be  to  produce  a  revulsion,  active  purgatives  are  re- 
quired. These  remedies  should  be  exhibited  from  the  first,  and 
need  not  interfere  with  the  other  depletory  measures.  Three 
or  four  grains  of  calomel,  with  twelve  or  sixteen  of  Pil.  Coloc. 
co.  should  be  administered  just  before  or  after  the  bleeding, 
and  this  should  be  followed,  in  about  three  hours,  by  one 
of  the  more  active  cathartic  draughts,  and  should  this  not 
operate  speedily,  the  colocynth  and  calomel  may  be  again 
administered,  and  if  the  bowels  are  not  freely  acted  upon,  a 
cathartic  injection  (F.  83).*    After  the  action  of  the  bowels  has 
been  established  it  should  be  freely  maintained  by  repeated 
doses  of  calomel,  about  two  or  three  grains  every  four  hours, 
and  the  mixture  of  magnesia  with  the  sulphate,  in  the  inter- 
vals- and  the  effect  of  these  may  be  further  promoted  by 
a  terebinthinate  enema.     The  purgatives  must  be  steadily 
continued  until  the  symptoms  subside,  unless  there  be  sucli 
exhaustion  as  to  forbid  their  continuance  :  "  for,   says  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  "  my  own  experience  is  that  more  recoveries  Irorn  Head 
affections  of  the  most  alarming  aspect  take  place  under  the  use 
oi'  very  strong  purging  than  under  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 
When  not  contra-indicated  by  the  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
antimonials  are  of  service,  by  diminishing  the  force  oi  the  cir- 
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eolation,  and  perhaps  also  by  their  action  upon  the  capillaries. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  may  in  the  mixture  for  the  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  substitute  a  small  quantity  of  tartar  emetic 
as  follows  (F.  84).* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  powerful  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  head  is  often  of  great  service.  This  in  gene- 
ral is  best  effected  by  means  of  ice  in  a  bladder,  and  should  be 
persisted  in  as  long  as  there  is  any  disposition  to  undue  heat  of 
the  scalp,  or  increased  action  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Its  appli- 
cation also  requires  attention  ou  the  part  of  nurses  and  atten- 
dants, since  if  it  be  not  steadily  employed  there  is  apt  to  super- 
vene a  reaction  which  may  be  injurious. 

The  application  of  blisters,  in  the  early  stages  of  this,  as  of 
all  other  inflammations,  is  objectionable,  but  after  the  activity 
of  the  disease  has  subsided,  and  there  is  threatened  coma, 
they  may  be  used  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  spine. 
The  generally  very  small  quantity  of  the  urinary  secretion 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  diuretics,  and  of  these,  the 
digitalis  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate,  from  its  effect  in  con- 
trolling the  action  of  the  heart.  To  the  use  of  mercury  we 
have  before  alluded,  but  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  purgative 
action,  and  doubtless  it  is  upon  this  that  its  beneficial  action 
mainly  depends.  There  are,  however,  many  practitioners 
of  very  high  authority  who  rely  much  upon  its  specific  action 
in  this  disease ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  cases 
have  begun  to  improve  just  at  the  time  that  the  gums  were 
becoming  tender,  and  to  promote  this  object  they  recommend 
inunction,  in  addition  to  its  internal  administration.  This  is 
a  practice  of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with,  but  rather  aids,  other  modes  of  treatment ;  and  that,  if  the 
patient  survive  long  enough  to  be  endangered  by  the  effusion  of 
lymph,  or  serum,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  these  conse- 
quences ;  but  when  employed,  it  must  not  be  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  its  purgative  action,  under  the  idea  that  its 
specific  effect  may  be  lost  by  its  running  off  by  the  bowels 
.since  whatever  may  be  the  benefits  derived  from  the  specific 
eriects  of  mercury,  they  are— when  there  is  undoubtedly  active 
cerebral  mflamraat  on— second  to  those  which  may  be  obtained 
by  relieving  the  circulation  through  the  medium  of  the  bowels 
and  as  far  as  possible  by  the  kidneys  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
other  hand  too",  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple tor  which  we  have  contended  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, applies  also  in  the  case  of  phrenitis,  namely,  that  when 
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the  inflammation  is  of  low  form,  and  the  powers  of  the  .system 
reduced,  so  as  to  produce  a  tendency  to  disorganization,  this 
tendency  is  much  aggravated  by  mercurial  action  ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improper  in  such  cases,  when  the  pulse  is  soft,  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  the  skin  perspirable,  to  administer  stimu- 
lants, carefully,  however,  watching  their  effects.  Ammonia 
should  first  be  tried,  in  combination  with  the  infusion  of  ser- 
pentary.  and  afterwards  wine  may  be  allowed  if  the  bowels  are 
not  confined,  and  the  urine  abundant.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  say  that  mercurial  preparations  are  in  such  cases  to  be 
entirely  set  aside,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  grain  of  calomel  two 
*  or  three  times  a  day,  may  have  the  effect  of  keeping  up  a  suffi- 
cient secretion  from  the  liver,  but  what  we  mean  is,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  or  expedient  to  push  it  to  salivation. 

The  acute  hydrocephalus  of  children  is  a  disease  which  com- 
bines all  the  varieties  of  symptoms  above  stated,  and  many  of  the 
anatomical  changes  which  have  been  there  described,  though 
it  lias  received  its  name  solely  from  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  ventricles,  which  almost  always  takes  place  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently protracted  ;  notwithstanding  that  it  may  prove  fatal 
before  any  such  effusion  occurs.  The  appearances  found  on 
dissection  arc,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  effusion  of  serum 
(with  very  little  albumen)  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
a  dryness"  of  the  surface,  sometimes  explained  by  the  closure, 
by  lymph,  of  the  opening  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  These 
appearances,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  by  no 
means  constant,  are  not  in  themselves  certain  proofs  of  inflam- 
matory action,  "but  as  we  find  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
which  during  life  have  presented  the  symptoms  under  con- 
sideration the  unequivocal  marks  of  inflammation  coexisting 
with  the  'effusion  into  the  ventricles,  and  sometimes  existing 
without  it :  and  as  we  find  also  that  the  chief  symptoms  in  those 
undoubtedly  inflammatory,  are  just  the  same  as  those  which 
present  on  dissection  the  effusion  only,  we  can  have  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  effusion,  when  preceded  by  those  symptoms, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  a  diseased  action,  cither  so 
truly  inflammatory,  or  so  nearly  resembling  inflammation,  as  to 
demand  the  same  practical  consideration."  This  reasoning  is 
not  however,  entirely  unexceptionable,  since  the  majority  ot 
the  symptoms  are  referrible,  mainly,  to  the  disturbance  or  sup- 
pression of  the  functions  of  the  brain  ;  and  siucb  it  is  m  accord- 


S  Witlfout  any  change  whatever  cognizable  by -our  senses; 
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symptoms  which  belong,  in  general,  to  inflammation,  indepen- 
dently of  the  part  affected  :  and  whether  this  be  conceded  or 
not,  it  must  be  admitted  that  cases  of  hydrocephalus  present 
a  great  variety  as  regards  the  activity  of  the  disease,  and  the 
signs  of  inflammatory  fever.  The  most  probable,  conclusion 
seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  though  this  inflammation  is  rarely 
of  a  very  active  or  sthenic  character,  and  arising  generally  in 
subjects  of  a  tuberculous  or  strumous  diathesis  ;  but  that  in 
such  subjects  an  effusion  passive,  or  nearly  so,  accompanied  by 
softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  may  take  place 
without  any  inflammatory  action,  or  that  of  so  low  a  character  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name  ;  and  the  appearances  on  dissection 
are  often  such  as  lead  to  the  belief  that  some  of  these  changes 
have  preceded  any  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  that  the 
inflammation  has  occurred  as  a  consequence,  rather  than  a 
cause  ;  as  in  the  case  of  intercurrent  pneumonia  in  tuberculated 
lungs. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  generally  of  an  insidious 
character,  in  which  respect,  it  resembles  those  which  have  their 
origin  in  some  defect  of  the  constitution,  inducing  a  liability  to 
aplastic,  or  caco-plastic  deposits,  rather  than  those  of  a  truly 
inflammatory  origin.  A  child,  often  of  a  strumous  family,  and 
generally  with  a  large  cranium,  or  of  a  very  excitable  or  rest- 
less disposition,  is  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  irritable, 
turns  from  the  light,  and  not  unfrequently  has  an  increased 
appetite  for  food ;  the  bowels  generally  are  confined,  and  the 
urine  scanty;  the  child  often  appears  languid,  sometimes 
drowsy,  and  is  disposed  to  lay  its  head  on  its  mother's  or  nurse's 
lap;  if  old  enough  to  make  its  feelings  known,  it  complains 
of  giddiness,  or  appears  apprehensive  of  falling,  and  refers 
its  uneasy  feeling  to  the  back  of  the  bead,  which  is  often 
drawn  backwards  when  the  child  lies  down  to  sleep  ;  the  pulse 
is  frequent,  the  breathing  hurried,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed 
by  starting  or  screaming.  These  symptoms,  which  consti- 
tute those  of  what  may  be  termed  the  first,  or  premonitory 
stage  of  the  disease,  are  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  over- 
looked, though  in  some  instances  they  are  perhaps  altogether 
wanting,  and  the  pain  in  the  head,  with  more  active  symptoms, 
come  on  suddenly  upon  a  state  of  apparent  health,  constituting 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  second  period  of  the  disease. 

In  the  second  stage  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  head,"  with 
screaming  and  knitting  of  the  brows,  intolerance  of*  li«-ht 
and  sound,  increased  heat  of  scalp,  with  throbbing  of  the 
carotids.  There  is  often  strabismus,  and  the  pupils  are  gene- 
rally contracted,  sometimes  unequally  so,  and  occasionally  they 
may  be  dilated,  though  probably  this  latter  condition  belongs 
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properly  to  the  next  stage  of  the  disease.  There  may  be 
sudden  convulsions ;  the  hearing  is  painfully  acute  ;  there  is 
frequent  vomiting ;  the  bowels  are  obstinately  confined,  but  the 
abdomen  fiat ;  the  urine  scanty  ;  there  are,  in  the  cheeks, 
alternations  of  vivid  flushings  and  death-like  paleness.  There 
is  generally  great  restlessness,  and  the  child  requires  to  be 
continually  moved,  or  taken  into  the  arms  when  awake  ;  in 
sleep  there  is  constant  moaning  and  grinding  of  the  teeth.  At 
this  period  of  the  disease,  we  may  have  sudden  and  very  great 
variations  :  thus,  a  day  on  which  all  the  symptoms  appear  to 
have  been  much  aggravated,  may  be  followed  by  one  in  which 
they  seem  almost  entirely  to  have  subsided  ;  but  this  appear- 
ance of  improvement,  or  almost  of  recovery,  is  most  fallacious, 
and  may  be  Followed  by  a  day  of  still  greater  excitement,  and 
these  alternations  may  recur  for  several  days.  It  sometimes 
happens,  too,  that  the  pulse  sinks  suddenly  to  the  natural 
standard,  a  change  which  is  often  premonitory  of  the  super- 
vention of  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  coma,  the  invasion  of 
which  is  commonly  gradual.  The  coma  is  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  screaming,  convulsions,  rolling  of  the  head,  and 
jactitation  of  the  limbs.  The  pupils,  during  this  period,  are 
almost  always  dilated,  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  imperfect,  and  the  cornea  becomes  dirn ;  the  pulse 
again  becomes  very  quick,  the  teeth  are  clenched,  the  counte- 
nance loses  all  expressiveness,  the  evacuations  are  passed  invo- 
luntarily and  frequently ;  there  is  more  or  less  paralysis  before 
the  fatal  termination,  which  is  generally  preceded  by  some 
severe  convulsive  attacks. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fallaciousness  of  rapid  apparent 
amendment  in  this  disease  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
forget  that  after  the  coma  has  been  apparently  established,  and 
death  seems  from  hour  to  hour-  imminent,  the  patient  will  pass 
gradually,  or,  in  some  cases  almost  suddenly,  into  a  state  of 
permanent  convalescence 

The  causes  of  hydrocephalus  resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes,  the  constitutional  and  the  extraneous.  The  constitu- 
tional consist  almost  entirely  in  the  scrofulous  or  strumous 
diathesis.  Infancy  and  childhood  being,  as  we  Lave  elsewhere 
pointed  out  (p.  121),  the  periods  of  life  at  which  this  diathesis  is 
most  prone  to  manifest  itself  in  the  encephalon.  In  addition  to 
the  period  of  life  and  the  strumous  diathesis,  the  circumstance 
or  condition  which  induces  the  greatest  susceptibility  oi  this 
disease  is  any  more  than  ordinary  activity  or  excitability  of 
the  brain;  hence  the  remark  not  uncommon  m  families  who 
have  suffered  from  this  fatal  malady,  that  it  is  generally  the 
most  lively  and  intelligent  children  who  have  been  carried  OH 
by  it. 
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These  conditions  may  coexist  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
disease  may  appear  to  originate  spontaneously,  without  any 
immediate  cause.  Yet  it  is  most  commonly  induced,  even  in 
the  predisposed,  by  some  circumstance  or  accident  disturbing 
the  circulation  generally,  or  particularly  any  that  excites  or 
stiumlates  the  brain,  and  thereby  increases  the  activity  of  the 
cerebral  circulation.  Of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  exanthems 
or  other  febrile  diseases  (not  to  mention  that  the  state  of  de- 
bility which  follows  them  often  increases  the  liability  to  hydro- 
cephalus, though  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  set  it  up  of  itself), 
teething,  gastric  disturbances,  and  confined  or  disordered  bowels, 
falls  or  dilows  on  the  head,  mental  excitement,  over-exertiou 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  too  great  emulation 
which  some  of  our  schools,  even  for  children,  encourage, 
often  induce  or  accelerate  it.  Otitis  and  otorrhcea  are  not 
rarely  the  causes  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  eucephalon,  and  should  always  excite  caution  or 
even  alarm. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  is  often  almost  as  obscure  as 
it  is  important :  in  young  girls  it  may  be  sometimes  simulated  by 
hysteria,  in  those  of  both  sexes  by  phrenitis,  and  in  young 
children  by  infantile  remittent.  The  distinction  of  hydrocephalus 
from  those  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  and 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  digestive  organs,  rests  mainly  upon 
the  more  decided  reference  of  all  the  disorders,  feelings,  and 
actions  to  the  head.  Thus  we  have  from  the  first  irritability 
or  drowsiness,  knitting  of  the  brows,  aversion  to  light,  dis- 
ordered vision,  or  excessive  sensibility  to  sound ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  altered  disposition,  great  irregularity,  often  slowness, 
of  the  pulse,  costive  bowels,  but  ivtthout  tumescence  of  the  abdo- 
men^ and  scanty  mine.  In  subjects  approaching  the  period  of 
life  in  which  we  should  expect  phrenitis  rather  than  hydro- 
cephalus, the  question  as  to  which  class  any  particular  case  in 
question  may  belong  is  one  rather  of  names  than  realities, 
since  the  forms  of  disease  may  merge  so  insensibly  into  each 
other  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  draw  the  limit ;  but  it  is  a 
real  and  vital  question  as  to  whether  the  case  is  one  of  the  more 
active  and  sthenic  inflammation  to  which  the  term  phrenitis 
is  more  properly  applied,  or  of  the  strumous  and  more  disor- 
ganizing hydrocephalus— a  distinction  not  unlike  that  between 
pneumonia  and  phthisis.  The  age  and  diathesis  of  the  patient, 
the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  disease,  the  contracted  or  pas- 
sive pupil,  the  sharpness  of  the  pulse,  may  help  to  decide  whether 
the  disease  approaches  to  the  more  or  less  active  affection. 

The  prognosis  of  hydrocephalus  is  commonly  stated  to  be 
generally  unfavourable.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  it  is  essentially  so,  and  can  only  be  said  to  be  doubt- 
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ful  so  long  as  the  diagnosis  is  so  likewise  ;  and  the  reason  is 
probably  this  : — that  hydrocephalus  being  a  disease  almost 
always  of  a  strumous  or  disorganizing  character,  beginning  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  brain,  which  we  know  admit  of  a  much 
greater  amount  of  injury  being  inflicted  upon  them  without 
their  manifesting  any  well-marked  signs  of  such  injury,  than  do 
the  more  superficial  parts  of  the  organ  ;  we  can  readily  believe 
that  disease  of  this  character  may  have  produced  an  irreparable 
amount  of  mischief  before  it  coidd  have  extended  itself  to  the 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  before  it  could  have  manifested  its  most 
characteristic  symptoms  ;  and  in  a  question  of  so  much  diffi- 
culty as  that  between  hydrocephalus  and  the  more  active 
though  less  certainly  fatal  disease  of  phrenitis,  affecting 
chiefly  the  membranes,  we  may  always  give  the  patient  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt ;  though  this  doubt  will  be  greatly  lessened 
by  a  knowledge  of  family  predisposition,  or  by  evident  signs 
of  the  strumous  diathesis  :  yet  where  the  diagnosis  is  rendered 
pretty  certain  by  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease,  we 
must  not  lightly  be  induced  to  give  up  our  fears  by  delusive 
appearances  of  amendment,  such  as,  subsidence  of  the  pulse  to 
the  natural  standard,  or  the  other  remission  of  symptoms  already 
alluded  to. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  prognosis  of  hydrocephalus, 
it  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  result  of  almost  every  mode 
of  treatment  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  and  perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  any  is  that  it  is  most  successful  in  those  cases  of 
meningitis  or  phrenitis  which  most  closely  simulate  true  hydro- 
cephalus. And  a  strougcr  proof  of  this  need  hardly  be  required 
than  the  efficacy  often  ascribed  to  mercury,  which  reason  as 
well  as  experience  teaches  us,  is  more  probably  injurious  than 
beneficial  in  true  hydrocephalus.  Wherever,  in  tact,  we  have 
the  family  and  individual  history  of  previous  liability,  with  the 
premonitory  signs  and  characteristic  mode  of  invasion  of  true 
hydrocephalus,  by  which  we  mean  the  central  softening,  with 
effusion  into  the  ventricles  ;  in  these  we  should  expect  a  priori, 
and  shall  generally  find,  if  we  make  the  experiment,  that  the 
action  of  mercury  may  be  established,  so  far  at  least  as  to  pro- 
duce the  green  stools,  'which  are  the  surest  signs  of  its  specific 
action  in  children,  without  any  corresponding  effect  upon  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Whereas,  in  more  rapid  and  acute 
cases  occurring  in  robust  children  whose  antecedents  are  op- 
posed to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  strumous  disease,  we 
may  often  find  mercury  a  valuable  adjuuet  to  other  remedies. 

The  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  must  greatly  depend  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  period  and  intensity  ol 
the  disease.  When,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  we  are  first 
called  after  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  established,  and  tlie 
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inflammatory  symptoms  are  well  marked,  we  must  attempt  to 
subdue  them  by  evacuauts,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
the  delicate  constitution,  and  in  most  cases  tender  age  of  the 
patient.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  many  cases  children 
bear  depletion  well ;  if  the  child  be  above  the  age  of  three 
years,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  to  the  amount  of  three 
ounces  or  upwards,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient ;  in  a 
severe  case,  according  to  Dr.  Watson,  we  may  apply  three  or 
four  leeches  to  a  child  between  three  and  six  months  old ;  and 
six  ounces  may  be  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  child  of  from  five  to 
six  years  old.  The  same  judicious  physician  observes,  however, 
that  these  quantities  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  approxima- 
tions, the  true  measure  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
being,  in  all  acute  diseases,  and  more  particularly  in  this,  the 
effect  which  it  has  at  the  time  upon  the  system. 

Next  to  depletion,  or  rather  equally  with  it,  the  most  im- 
portant measure  is  active  purgation ;  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
certainly  derive  much  help  from  mercury  :  two,  three,  or  four 
grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  fol- 
lowed after  three  or  four  hours  by  an  active  purgative  draught, 
will  generally  produce  two  or  three  full  evacuations,  provided 
the  latter  be  retained  ;  but  as  there  is  often  much  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  we  must  not  persist  in  administering  it,  shoidd  it 
be  rejected,  but  have  recourse  to  cathartic  enemata ; — about 
one  scrapie  of  powdered  jalap  in  five  or  six  ounces  of  ordinary 
cathartic  mixture,  warmed,  will  answer  well  for  this  purpose 
in  a  child  of  five  years  old.  When  the  bowels  are  acting  freely, 
and  we  wish  merely  for  the  revulsive  action  of  the  enema,  the 
turpentine  glyster  may  be  preferred. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  still  active,  and  the  head  is  hot,  we  have  a 
most  powerful  remedy  in  the  application  of  cold  to  the  scalp. 
This  may  be  most  efficiently  done  by  pouring  cold  water  from 
a  height  of  two  or  three  feet  upon  the  head  ;  but  this  mode  of 
its  application  is  apt  to  be  too  depressing,  and  therefore  an 
evaporating  lotion,  or  what  is  still  better,  a  bladder  of  pounded 
ice,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  use  of  these,  however,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  temperature  of  the  head,  the  cold  applica- 
tion being  removed  when  the  cheeks  become  pale  or  cold. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  application  is  constantly  cold, 
as  when  evaporating  lotions  are  allowed  to  dry  there  is  often  a 
reaction,  and  the  scalp  becomes  hotter,  and  the  circulation  in 
the  head  more  active  than  before  its  application;  the  ice- 
bladders,  or  the  wet  cloths,  must  therefore  be  constantly  applied 
and  carefully  attended  to,  unless  withdrawn  for  the  reasons 
pointed  out  above.  It  is  in  the  confirmed  hydrocephalus  that 
so  much  reliance  is  by  many  practitioners  placed  upon  the 
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action  of  mercury,  and  this  confidence  appears  to  be  entertained 
by  physicians  of  high  authority  ;  whereas,  upon  the  oilier  hand, 
there  is  equally  high  authority  for  regarding  this  remedy  as 
useless  otherwise  than  as  a  purgative.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  mercury  is  less  useful  in  proportion  as  the  disease  ap- 
proaches to  the  true  hydrocephalus,  and  that  in  the  more  rapid 
cases,  with  greater  delirium,  occurring  in  robust  children,  which 
are,  in  fact,  cases  rather  of  meningitis  or  phrenitis  than  of 
hydrocephalus,  that  we  may  hope  for  great  good  from  its  use. 
When  the  bowels  are,  as  is  generally  the  case,  torpid,  the  calo- 
mel may  be  used  in  doses  of  about  two  grains  every  four  hours 
for  a  child  of  four  years  old,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  acted 
upon.  The  effect  of  the  continued  exhibition  of  the  mercurial 
will  be  the  passing  of  the  characteristic  dark-green  evacuations, 
which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  mercurial  action,  since 
young  children  are  rarely  salivated,  though  when  that  happens, 
there  is  much  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  cheeks.  When  the 
heat  of  the  scalp  and  febrile  excitement  are  subsiding,  and  the 
patient,  if  not  improving,  appears  to  be  passing  into  a  state  of 
coma,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind 
the  ears,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  action  of  mercury  is 
thought  desirable,  the  vesicated  surface  may  be  dressed  with 
mercurial  ointment.  It  is  at  this  period,  too,  that  diuretics 
appear  to  be  specially  indicated.  When  the  pulse  is  not  very 
feeble,  digitalis  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  effusion,  in  doseB 
of  from  twenty  minims  to  a  drachm,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child  ;  the  combination  of  hydrarg.  cum  cret.  with  powdered 
squill  may  also  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  good  form 
for  the  administration  of  mercury.  Oolchicum  has  also  been 
highly  extolled  as  almost  infallible  ;  but  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  disease  nearly  incurable,'  we  are  sure  to  hear  of  many 
infallible  remedies. 

When  there  is  much  irritability  and  restlessness  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease,  but  no  stertor,  a  moderate  opiate  will  often 
be  of  great  service  ;  the  best  form  is  Dover's  powder,  in  doses 
of  two  or  three  grains.  When  there  is  much  exhaustion,  wine 
may  be  administered,  and  that  freely;  its  effects  being  care- 
fully watched;  and,  undoubtedly,  eases  apparently  desperate 
have  recovered  under  the  use  of  stimulants ;  though  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  such  cases  were  not  rather  those  ot 
fever,  with  head  affection,  than  true  hydrocephalus. 

If  the  disease  in  its  worst  and  not  least  frequent,  form  be  thus 
certainly  fatal,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to- adopt  all  preven- 
tive measures  ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  close  con- 
nection, not  to  say  identity,  between  hydrocephalus  and  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  eneephalon,  the  principles  upon  which  0U1 
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prophylaxis  should  rest  must  be  the  same  as  those  laid  down 
for  the  prevention  of  other  tuberculous  affections,  namely— 
(1.)  to  counteract  the  tuberculous  diathesis  by  attention  to  the 
general  health.  (2.)  To  obviate  the  tendency  of  this  diathesis 
to  localize  itself  in  the  part  particularly  threatened,  namely, 
the  encephalon. 

For  fulfilling  the  first  indication  we  must  apply,  according  to 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  patient,  the  principles  already 
laid  down.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  amount  of 
the  strumous  disease  amongst  children  in  our  _  large  towns, 
arises  no  less  from  errors  as  to  ventilation,  light,  food,  clothing, 
and  cleanliness,  than  from  any  hereditary  taint  in  the  parents. 
Although  some  have  been  found  to  deny  that  strumous  disease 
can  be  generated  cle  novo  in  a  child  born  of  healthy  parents,  yet 
none  can  reasonably  entertain  a  doubt,  that  though  the  parents 
may  have  no  hereditary  taint,  yet  if  their  health  be  deteriorated 
by  the  above  causes,  their  children,  who  are  also  in  most  cases 
of  necessity  exposed  to  the  same,  will  become  in  many  instances 
the  victims  of  scrofula  ;  and  therefore  not  only  should  rational 
prophylactic  measures  be  enjoined  upon  every  opportunity  as 
regards  the  children  themselves,  but  parents  should  be  made 
aware  that  their  own  intemperance,  improvidence,  or  neglect, 
may  be  visited  upon  their  children  by  early  death  or  ruined 
health.  And  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  classes  of 
society ;  profligacy  and  intemperance,  or  the  excitement  and 
bad  atmosphere  of  the  counting-house  or  the  gaming-table,  on 
the  part  of  the  father,  acting  upon  the  health  of  the  offspring 
no  less  than  the  confined  workshop  or  the  excesses  of  the  gin- 
shop  ;  and  the  same  applies  to  self-indulgence  or  the  drudgery 
of  dissipation  on  that  of  the  mother,  no  less  than  to  excessive 
labour,  anxiety,  privation,  or  spirit-drinking. 

The  careful  ventilation  of  sleeping  apartments,  as  well  as 
cleanliness,  require  care  in  all  classes,  as  do  also  the  most  free 
admission  possible  of  air,  and  solar  light ;  the  importance  of  this 
latter,  as  affecting  the  health  of  young  children,  being  generally 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  The  clothing  of  all  children  in 
this  climate  requires  care,  especially  of  those  who,  either  from 
any  family  tendency  or  from  locabty,  may  be  prone  to  strumous 
disease  ;  it  should  be  uniform  over  the  trunk  especially,  not 
heating,  but  composed  of  material  of  little  conducting  power  of 
heat.  As  regards  diet,  where  the  mother  is  healthy,  and  has  a 
good  supply  of  milk,  the  child  should  be  kept  at  the  breast  for 
a  year;  and  when  the  supply  begins  to  fall  off  before  that  time, 
the  child  should  be  fed  with  arrow-root,  or  tops  and  bottoms 
softened  in  milk,  so  as  to  be  taken  through  a  bottle;  the  feeding 
children  with  a  boat,  or  even  a  spoon,  before  they  have  teeth 
being  a  practice  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
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Whilst  great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  effects  of  cold 
or  damp,  equal  caution  must  be  used  to  prevent  the  child 
becoming  too  susceptible  of  its  influence,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hardening  him  against  it  there  is  no  means  more 
effectual  than  the  use  of  the  bath.  Most  children  can  bear  a 
bath  of  the  temperature  of  the  room  ;  but  should  the  circu- 
lation be  so  feeble  that  there  is  no  reaction  after  its  use,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  raised  five  or  ten  decrees 
above  it. 

It  is,  however,  with,  preventing  the  disease  from  localizing 
itself  in  the  encephalon  that  we  are  now  mainly  concerned ; 
and  here  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  principle  upon  which  we 
are  to  act,  namely,  the  obviating  all  undue  excitement  of  the 
organ  threatened.  To  this  end  precautions  should  be  taken 
from  the  first,  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  these  should  be  the 
keeping  of  the  head  cool  :  the  child  should  be  early  disencum- 
bered of  its  cap,  both  by  night  and  day  ;  here  we  must,  in  some 
degree,  qualify  what  has  been  said  respecting  light,  since  the 
excitement  of  a  too-powerful  light  is  to  be  carefully  shunned 
whenever  the  child  evinces  the  least  susceptibility  to  cerebral 
irritation.  The  same  applies  to  loud  noises,  which  are  at  all 
times  painful ;  and  from  the  irritation  and  excitement  which 
they  frequently  induce,  may  bring  on  spasmodic  affections : 
and,  therefore,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  may 
promote  that  determination  to  the  head  which  favours  develop- 
ment of  tubercle  in  the  encephalon.  When  any  tendency  to 
tuberculosis  is  to  be  apprehended,  either  from  the  constitution 
of  the  child  or  from  his  antecedents,  we  have  reason  to  fear  its 
development  in  the  brain  :  and,  therefore,  we  must  guard  against 
whatever  strongly  stimulates  the  sensorial  nerves,  excites  the 
spirits,  or  promotes  the  too  rapid  or  early  development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  On  these  grounds  we  cannot  too  peremp- 
torily forbid  the  tossing,  and  jumping,  and  hallooing  to  children 
in  arms,  often  practised  by  heedless  nurses  or  friends  ;  neither 
can  we  too  earnestly  restrain  the  vanity  or  injudicious  zeal  of 
parents  in  urging  children,  with  such  a  tendency  (and  be  it 
remembered,  that  such  children  have  generally  a  precocity  of 
intellect  that  almost  holds  out  a  temptation  to  doing  so),  to  the 
exercise  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  attainment  of 
acquirements  beyond  their  age,  which,  if  it  does  not  hasten  on 
a  fatal  malady,  is  often  productive  of  a  result  opposite  to  that 
expected:  the  over-stimulated  intellect,  like  the  overgrown 
body,  evincing  in  the  man  a  feebleness,  and  want  of  power  ot 
sustained  exertion,  which  the  inexperienced  would  hardly  have 
anticipated  from  the  early  intelligence  and  unusual  aptitude  for 
learning  of  the  child.  At  the  same  time  thai  these  negative 
precautions  are  enjoined,  we  must  not  overlook  the  more  direel 
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ones  of  combating  the  earliest  manifestations  of  cerebral  dis- 
orders. The  state  of  the  evacuations  should  be  carefully- 
watched,  and  when  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  a  moderate  aperient 
should  be,  from  time  to  time,  administered.  For  tin's  purpose 
a  good  form  is  the  combination  of  rhubarb  and  hydrarg.  cum 
cret.  or  calomel  with  jalap,  which  may  be  helped  witli  from  one 
to  two  drachms  of  castor-oil  on  the  following  morning.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  ground  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use 
of  iron  in  such  cases,  and  experience  teaches  us  that,  in  gene- 
ral, it  is  too  liable  either  to  stimulate  the  circulation,  or  to 
induce  congestion,  to  be  in  all  cases  a  safe  remedy ;  perhaps 
where  there  is  pallor,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  in  small. doses, 
may  be  used ;  but  iodide  of  potass,  combined  with  a  vegetable 
tonic,  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  a  more  effectual  as 
well  as  a  safer  medicine.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Davenport,  will  also  be  found  a  most  useful 
medicine,  combining  at  once  the  alterative  properties  of  the 
iodine  with  the  tonic  but  unstimulating  ones  of  the  zinc. 

The  hydrocephalus,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  is 
upon  the  whole  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  inflammatory 
action,  though  of  a  low  character,  and  one  belonging  to  a  pecu- 
liar constitutional  diathesis  ;  but  there  is  a  form  of  hydro- 
cephalus which  is  of  a  uon-inflammatory  character,  and  in  its 
most  exquisite  form  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  simple  dropsy 
of  the  brain,  arising,  in  many  cases,  from  obstructed  circulation 
by  occlusion  of,  or  pressure  upon,  the  sinuses,  or  from  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  through  disease  of  the  arteries.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  however,  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  the  result  of  ante- 
cedent acute  diseases  of  the  arachnoid,  of  that  part  more  espe- 
cially which  lines  the  ventricles.  In  the  greater  proportion  of 
cases,  thirty-six  out  of  fifty  according  to  Dr.  West,  the  disease 
had  its  origin  before  birth. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  is  self-evident. 

The  prognosis  is  in  the  main  decidedly  unfavourable,  though 
there  have  been  many  probably  of  a  somewhat  subacute 
character,  in  which  there  have  been  undoubted  effusion,  and 
that,  too,  of  a  considerable  quantity,  which  has  been  much  re- 
duced by  remedies,  and  probably  iu  the  end  entirely  removed. 
When  the  sutures  are  open,  the  case  is  more  favourable, 
both  because  the  brain  suffers  less  from  the  pressure,  and  also' 
because  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  the  adaptation  of  the 
capacity  of  the  calvaria  to  the  altered  volume  of  its  contents. 
_  As  this  form  of  the  disease  is,  like  the  acute,  if  not  essen- 
tially and  directly  of  a  tuberculous  character,  at  least  most 
closely  connected  with  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  we  must 
direct  our  dietetic  and  general  treatment  to  obviating  the 
constitutional  tendency;  at  the  same  time  we  may  also  have 
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recourse  to  occasional  alterative  doses  of  mercury  (F.  85).* 
Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  its  moderate  aperient  action,  as 
it  is  very  doubtful,  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
direct  action  of  the  mercury  upon  the  system.  The  remedy, 
from  which,  however,  most  good  may  be  expected,  is  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  This  will  best  be  used  in  combination  with  an 
alkali,  to  prevent  the  iodine  being  rendered  irritating  by  the 
salt  meeting  with  any  free  acid  in  the  intestines;  about  a 
drachm  of  the  annexed  mixture  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  a 
year  old  (F.  86). f  The  absorption  may,  perhaps,  be  helped, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  infu- 
sion of  digitalis,  of  which  about  fifteen  minims  may  be  given  to 
a  child  of  a  year  old  :  but  its  use  should  not  be  continued  for 
more  than  four  or  five  days  together.  Blisters  may  also  be 
applied  behind  the  ears  in  children  of  a  year  old  and  upwards. 
A  good  rule  for  their  use  is  to  allow  the  plaster  to  remain  on 
for  one  hour,  and  then  remove  it ;  and  if  there  be  no  vesication 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  after  its  removal  the  same  proceeding 
may  be  repeated. 

The  general  treatment  and  hygienic  meastu-es  for  the  pre- 
vention of  chronic  hydrocephalus  must  be  the  same  as  those 
employed  against  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 

*  (85)  R.  Hydrarg.  Chlor.  gr.  ij. 

Soda;  Curb,  exsic.  gr.  viij. 
Pulv.  Greta;  co.  y  j. 
Sumat.  gr.  vlj. — gr.  xvi. ;  alteruis  vel  3"s  noctibus. 

t  (SO)  9,  Pot.  Iodidi,  gr.  iv. 

Sp.  jEth.  Nit.  3  j. 
Liq.  Potassre,  xxiv. 
Syrupi  Aurant.  3  ii. 
Aq.  PureB,  qnan.  suf. 
Ft.  Mist.  5  ij. :  sumat.  3  j.— 3  iv.  ter  die. 
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DELIRIUM  TREMENS  AND  MANIA. 

Delirium  tremens,  or  the  mania  a  potu  of  the  older  authors, 
is  a  disease  which  we  recognize,  and  can  define  only  by  its 
symptoms,  since  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  nervine  affections 
m  which  defect  or  derangement  of  the  nervous  power  arises 
independently  of  any  structural  change  cognizable  to  onr 
senses. 

The  whole  of  the  symptoms  in  this  affection,  are  essentially 
those  of  exhaustion,  with  that  state  of  the  nervous  functions  so 
commonly  associated  with  it,  and  which  is  recognized  amongst 
medical  men,  as  that  of  excessive  irritability.  It  attacks  exclu- 
sively those  who  have  been  subject  to  a  long  series  of  extreme 
nervine  stimulation,  accompanied  by  circumstances  tending  to 
derange  the  circulatory  and  digestive  organs.  All  these  con- 
ditions are  combined  in  repeated  and  continued  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation, and  therefore  it  has  been  regarded  as  especially  a 
drunkard  s  disease,  and  hence  the  synonyme  mania  a  potu  ■ 
this,  however,  though  true  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  is  not  so  universally. 

The  disease  generally  commences,  or  is  preceded,  by  more  or 
less  ot  febrile  excitement,  during  which  there  is  often  a  sense 
of  horror  of  some  impending  calamity,  or  the  patient  enter- 
tains  a  suspicion  of  some  plot  laid  against  him  ;  there  is  a  con- 
tinued movement  of  the  eyes,  as  if  in  apprehension  of  some 
approaching  danger ;  hurrieduess  and  excitability  of  manner- 
a  degree  of  tremulousness  in  the  limbs,  and  the  same  is  ob- 
served of  the  tongue  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  protrude  it 
Ihis  excitement  and  tremulousness  continue  until  to  the  dread 
of  approaching  danger  are  added  hallucinations,  and  the  patient 
believes  that  he  sees  persons  or  other  objects  approaching  £  do 
him  mischief    In  his  state  of  excitement  he  will,  unless  care 
fully  watched  elude  the  restraint  of  his  friends  and  walk  or 
unhurriedly  for  long  distances,  as  if  endeavouring  to  escane 
pursuit    These  hallucinations  are  accompanied  by  deli riu 
the  patient  generally  asserting  that  he  is  in  some  other  nlZ 
commonly,  to  all  appearance,  under  the  idea  that  he hJhe,  n 
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kidnapped  or  removed  by  stealth  or  force  ;  and  whilst  suspicious 
of  all  about  him,  he  is  more  especially  so  of  his  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  those  in  whom  he  is  used  to  trust  the  most ;  his  talking 
is  incoherent,  generally,  however,  in  accordance  with  his  hallu- 
cinations, or  about  some  disappointment  or  loss  in  business,  or 
some  subject  which  has  caused  him  peculiar  anxiety  of  mind. 
This  last  form  of  delirium  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
those  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  induced  by  some  circum- 
stances other  than  intoxication.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is 
a  degree  of  hilarity  about  the  patient,  and  he  will  sing  and  be 
jocose  at  intervals.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  form  of 
delirium,  that  a  word  will  often  bring  him  to  a  state  of  reason, 
though  only  for  a  very  short  time,  after  which  he  immediately 
recurs  to  his  former  delusions.  With  all  this  excitement,  the 
pulse,  though  rapid,  is  very  compressible,  and  the  tongue  is 
creamy  and  moist,  the  skin  perspires  freely,  the  urine  is  abun- 
dant, the  bowels,  though  torpid,  not  obstinately  constipated, 
and  the  pupils  rather  dilated,  though  obedient  to  the  stimulus 
of  light. 

If  the  disease  be  not  checked  by  the  appropriate  treatment, 
the  patient  passes  into  a  state  of  coma,  or  what  is  equally  fre- 
quent, subsides  rapidly  from  excitement  to  exhaustion,  and 
sinks  from  gradual  syncope.  Another  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  the  patient's  destroying  himself,  either  accidentally  m  his 
anxiety  to  escape  from  his  imaginary  danger,  or  by  direct  injury 
inflicted  upon  himself.  . 

The  most  common  cause  of  delirium  tremens  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  intemperance,  the  disease  generally  commencing  after  a 
continuance  of  excessive  drinking,  wound  up,  perhaps,  by  an 
extraordinary  debauch.  Sometimes,  too,  the  approach  ot  the 
disease  seems  to  cause  an  increased  desire  for  stimulating  drinks, 
this  giving  rise  to  some  very  great  excess,  the  depression  con- 
sequent upon  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  attack  Sometimes 
it  happens  that,  owing  to  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy  or 
some  inflammatory  affection,  real  or  presumed,  the  patient  is 
bled  or  blood  is  lost  by  some  accident  incurred  ma  drunken 
fit  •  'or  the  state  of  the  liver,  induced  by  alcohol,  gives  rise  to 
an  attack  of  hsematemesis,  and  the  loss  ot  b  ood  appears  to  he 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  of  delirium  tremens.  U 
may  be,  too,  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  his  accustomed 
stimulants  brings  it  on  when  such  stimulants  have :  been >  or 
bidden,  owing  to  the  patient  being  under  treament  for ^duea* 
or  accident.  Sometimes  a  drunkard  m  a  fit  of  remorse  deter 
mines  to  abstain  entirely,  and  this,  it  is  supposed by -mme may 
induce  the  disease.  Intemperance  m  the  u  e  o  .  h  o  one 
drinks  is  not,  however,  the  alone  cause  of  delmum 
indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  ever,  m  the  strictest 
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sense  of  the  word,  a  cause  at  all,  since  its  effect  is  merely  to 
induce  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  those  influences  whicli  are 
the  real  causes,  and  to  which  intemperate  habits  render  him 
peculiarly  exposed ;  and  many  cases  have  occurred  which  seem 
to  show  that  this  susceptibility  may  be  induced  by  long-con- 
tinued excitement  of  the  nervous  system  in  other  ways.  The 
excessive  attention  to  business,  where  that  business  is  of  an 
exciting  kind,  has,  when  the  excitement  has  ceased  or  been 
abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  some  heavy  reverse,  been 
known  to  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens. 
Another  instance  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  young  medical 
practitioner,  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  who,  whilst  success- 
fully but  anxiously  engaged  in  a  rapidly-increasing  practice, 
became  the  subject  of  severe  erysipelas,  upon  the  subsidence  of 
which  he  had  an  attack  of  delirium,  with  all  the  most  charac- 
teristic signs  of  delirium  tremens. 

_  The  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  in  its  perfect  form,  is  not 
difficult :  from  phrenitis  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  softer 
pulse,  the  moist  tongue,  perspiring  skin,  abundant  urine,  and 
by  what  is  perhaps  a  still  more  important  sign,  the  dilated 
pupil :  from  acute  mania  it  is  to  be  distinguished  mainly  by 
the  character  of  the  delirium,  which  is  never  of  the  violent 
character  which  it  assumes  in  the  latter  disease,  and  by  the 
state  of  the  pupil  above  alluded  to  ;  neither  does  delirium 
tremens  assume  the  severe  paroxysmal  type.  Whilst,  however 
we  maintain  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
delirium  tremens,  in  its  unmixed  form,  we  would  strongly  incul- 
cate, what  Ihe  experience  of  all  must  confirm,  that  the°maiority 
of  cases  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  not  such ;  but  that  they 
seem  to  belong  to  an  intermediate  condition,  between  phrenitis 
on  the  one  hand,  and  delirium  tremens  on  the  other ;  and  it  is 
in  appreciating  the  tendency  which  exists  to  either  of  these 
affections  that  the  tact  of  the  practitioner  will  be  particularly 
tried  The  history  of  the  disease  will  not,  on  such  occasions 
be  always  found  a  sufficient  guide  ;  for  not  only  may  delirium 
tremens  arise,  thougli  rarely,  without  intemperance ;  but  what 
is  more  common  intemperance  may  induce  either  phrenitis  or 
mania.  It  is,  indeed,  by  their  characteristic  symptoms  that  we 
J^  gG  ofv  ^Presence  of  either  of  these  complications,  and  when 
the  probability  of  such  complication  existing  is  fully  appre- 
ciatedthere  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  detecting  it  ■  thus  if 
with  the  delusion,  and  tremor  of  delirium  tremens,  we  find  a 
dry  or  even,  not  moist,  tongue,  a  harsh  skin,  scanty  urine  or  a 
contracted  pupil;  or  if  the  pulse  be  small  and  hard,  ratfier 
than  of  he  full  soft  character  belonging  to  delirium  tremens 
*e  must  regard  the  case  as  complicated,  and  our  proTo si 
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and  treatment  must  be  regulated  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  many  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  delirium 
tremens,  we  may  have  the  furious  and  paroxysmal  delirium  of 
acute  mania. 

The  prognosis  of  delirium  tremens  must,  it  is  obvious  from 
what  has  been  said,  be  doubtful.  In  a  first  attack,  where 
there  are  no  complications  and  no  very  severe  visceral  dis- 
order, the  patient  will  generally  do  well.  Where  the  symp- 
toms of  phrenitis  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  delirium  the 
danger  is  greater,  nearly  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  the  latter.  Those  '  cases  which  arise  from  purely  mental 
excitement  independently  of  intemperance  are  specially  dan- 
gerous. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  uncomplicated  delirium 
tremens,  our  treatment  must  be  simple  and  decided.  The 
patient  must  be  put  to  bed,  carefully  watched,  and  kept  there 
by  gentle  means ;  the  head  may  be  shaved,  or,  if  this  be  not 
done,  the  hair  must  be  cut  short ;  and  where  there  is  undue 
heat  of  scalp,  a  cold  or  evaporating  lotion  must  be  applied. 
We  must  first  take  care  that  the  bowels  are  well  cleared  out, 
which  will  be  best  effected  by  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  or 
some  rhubarb  and  calomel ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  we 
may  put  the  patient  upon  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium,  a  grain 
of  each  being  administered  every  three  or  four  hours  at  the 
commencement,  but  should  this  not  be  sufficient  to  quiet  the 
excitement,  an  extra  dose  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  half  a  drachm 
of  the  tincture,  may  be  administered  at  night,  and  this  may  In- 
repeated  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  should  rest  not  be  obtained. 
Should  this  fail,  and  should  there  be  no  symptoms  of  the 
unfavourable  action  of  the  opium,  as  indicated  by  a  dry  skin, 
scanty  urine,  or,  what  is  most  important  of  all,  a  contracted 
pnpil,  the  opium  may  be  repeated  on  the  following  night  in 
still  larger  doses ;  indeed,  when  we  have  a  clear  case  of  delirium 
tremens,  we  must  measure  the  dose  of  opium,  not  by  quantity, 
but  by  its  effects.     We  cannot,  however,  enforce  caution  m  tne 
use  of  opium  too  earnestly.    If  the  opium  should  induce  con- 
tracted pupil,  without  quieting  the  patient,  it  should  on  no 
account  be  repeated,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  its 
continued  use  under  such  circumstances  will  be  followed  DY 
epileptic  convulsions,  coma,  and  death.    It  too  large  doses  at 
opium  should  have  been  given  at  night  without  producing  rest, 
it  is  better  not  to  repeat  it  till  the  following  night  but  to  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  clearing  out  the  bowels,  and  admm,.  ,>m, 
the  henbane  and  ammonia.    In  the  more  mixed casee,  • 
and  they  are  not  the  least  common,  more  caution  is  B«»m 
and  it  will  be  safest,  after  unloading  the  bowels,  to  comm.  n« 
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our  treatment  with  a  combination  of  calomel,  camphor,  and 
henbane  (F.  87)  ;*  and,  if  there  be  much  restlessness,  with  a 
pupil  inclined  to  be  contracted,  a  full  dose  of  henbane  may  be 
given  at  night  in  the  form  of  tincture,  adding  to  it  some  am- 
monia when  the  pulse  is  feeble  (F.  88). t  Cases  of  this  kind 
sometimes  go  on  favourably  under  the  above  plau  of  treat- 
ment, or  it  may  happen,  that  under  its  influence  the  more 
phrenitic  symptoms  subside,  and  the  disease  becomes  one  of 
decided  delirium  tremens,  when  a  full  dose  of  opium  will  be 
followed  by  the  best  results.  Another  important  question  in 
the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  is  the  extent  to  which  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  to  be  employed.  As  has  been  observed 
above,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  appears  in  some 
instances  to  be  the  withdrawal  of  such  stimulants,  and  there- 
fore their  use  is  clearly  indicated,  and  generally  it  will  be  best 
to  employ  that  to  which  the  patient  has  been  most  accustomed, 
though  it  would  appear  as  often  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
saturation  of  the  system  witli  alcohol.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  alcohol  is  not  the  cure  for  this  disease,  its 
use  being  to  obviate  that  state  of  the  nervous  system  which 
supervenes  in  drunkards  when  the  stimulating  effects  of  drink 
have  subsided,  and  which  may  often  be  witnessed  in  the  gin- 
drinker  before  he  has  had  his  morning  glass,  and  which  favours 
the  development  of  delirium  tremens.  The  rules  by  which  we 
must  be  guided  in  its  use  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  which 
regulate  the  employment  of  opium,  except  that  in  this  case,  we 
must  look  more  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  whereas  in  the 
use  of  opium,  we  are  guided  more  by  that  of  the  nervous  system, 
a  compressible  pulse  being  our  best  indication  for  the  admini- 
stering of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits. 

In  those  cases  which  are  the  result  of  mental  excitement  and 
anxiety,  more  caution  is  required,  and  we  must  be  still  more 
guarded  in  our  use  of  opium ;  and  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be 
more  rarely  admissible.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  com- 
bination of  calomel  aud  henbane  will  be  our  best  internal 
remedy,  and  the  henbane  may  be  further  administered  in  the 

*  (87)  £  Hydrarg.  Chlorld. 

Camphora;  rasas,  aa  gr.  j. 
Ext.  Hyoscy.  gr.  iij.  Misce. 
Ft.  PU.  4li»  horis  sumend. 

f  (88)  K  Camphora;,  gr.  ij. 

Amnion.  Sesqulcarb.  gr.  iv. 
Tinct.  Hyoscy. 
Tinct.  Lupuli. 
Syrupi  Aurant. 
Mist.  Acac.  aa  3  j. 
Mist.  Camphora;,  j  j.  Mlsce. 
Ft.  Haust.,  hora  somni  sumend. 
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form  of  tincture,  in  the  intervals,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  Liq.  Ammon.  Acetatis,  if  there  be  not  free  perspiration ;  and 
in  such  cases,  after  we  sec  our  way  more  clearly  to  the  use  of 
opium,  we  may  endeavour  to  calm  the  nervous  excitement,  and, 
it  may  be,  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  opium,  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  hyoscyamus  during  the  intervals  between  its  admi- 
nistration. Here  also,  as  in  most  cases,  the  best  guide  for  the 
use  of  opium  is  the  state  of  the  pupil. 


MANIA. 

Acute  mania  is  another  form  of  purely  nervine  disease,  in 
which  the  affection  of  the  brain  appears  mainly,  if  not  entirely 
by  its  functional  derangement;  structural  lesions  when  they 
occur  being  in  most  instances  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
effects,  rather  than  causes.  Though  mania  is  characterized  by 
attacks  of  furious  delirium,  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  it  is  some- 
times preceded  more  or  less  by  constitutional  disturbance,  not 
of  a  febrile  character,  but  affecting  mainly  the  digestive  organs; 
there  is  generally  dyspepsia,  and  sometimes  jaundice,  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  principal  changes,  however,  are  in  the 
nervous  functions  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  characteristic  of  the 
disease,  that  this  derangement  is  beyond  all  proportion  to  any 
bodily  disorder.  The  first  premonitory  symptoms  are  often  a 
change  of  manner  and  of  tastes  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  with 
considerable  waywardness  and  capriciousuess  ;  he  becomes  un- 
usually irascible,  or  oppressed  with  anxieties  about  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  welfare.  His  friends,  though  surprised  and 
annoyed  at  this  alteration,  may  entertain  no  serious  apprehen- 
sion, owing  to  the  absence  of  much  constitutional  ailment, 
when  suddenly  he  breaks  out  into  a  state  of  furious  madness, 
and  sometimes  can  be  only  forcibly  prevented  doing  some 
serious  injury  to  himself  or  others.  This  state  of  violence  may 
as  suddenly  subside  into  one  of  sullenness  and  moroseness, 
or  he  may  even  become  for  a  time  rational  and  tranquil, 
though  this  interval  of  remission  will  be  again  followed  by  a 
recurrence  of  the  madness.  Wheu  the  disease  has  thus  mani- 
fested itself,  the  pulse  is  generally  quick,  sometimes  full,  the 
bowels  torpid,  the  mine  scanty,  and  the  tongue  white,  and,  as 
it  advances,  it  becomes  brown.  The  pupils  are  most  com- 
monly contracted,  and  there  is  extreme  sleeplessness,  lliese 
paroxysms  of  excitement  may  continue  to  follow  each  otfcer 
at  intervals,  unless  we  can  succeed  in  subduing  them,  tall  he 
patient  either  sinks  exhausted,  or  passes  into  a  state  of  connimui 

"Ts'regards  the  causes  of  this  disease,  there  can  bo  no  d oubt 
that  some  are  born  with  a  susceptibility  to  it,  inherited,  it  may 
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be,  through  either  parent ;  and  sometimes  this  susceptibility  is 
such,  that  the  mania  is  excited  by  almost  unappreciable  causes  ; 
and  the  tendency  is  much  increased  by  an  habitually  torpid 
state  of  bowels,  by  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  or  of 
the  liver  or  kidneys.  The  more  immediate  causes  are  generally 
either  excessive  niental  exertion,  excitement,  depressiou,  intem- 
perance, or  venereal  excesses. 

The  diagnosis  of  mania  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
delirium,  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  or  bodily  disease,  in 
any  degree  commensurate  with  the  mental  disturbance ;  by  the 
former  it  may  be  distinguished  from  delirium  tremens,  and  by 
the  latter  from  phrenitis. 

In  mania,  the  delirium  is  more  furious,  and  the  delusions  are 
more  subjective  than  in  delirium  tremens,  in  which  disease 
they  are  more  of  an  objective  character,  whilst  there  is  no 
attempt  at  violence  to  others,  unless  under  an  apprehension 
of  danger ;  the  tremor,  also,  of  delirium  tremens  is  wanting  in 
mania. 

The  prognosis  of  mania  is,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  Where  there  is  hereditary  tendency, 
the .  probability  of  recovery  is  less  than  where  the  disease  has 
been  induced,  though  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  latter 
case,  the  immediate  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient  is  not  less 
than  in  the  former.  The  risk  both  of  life  and  reason  is  also 
greater  in  a  second  than  in  a  first  attack,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent the  recurrence,  the  less  the  chance  of  the  removal  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  must  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  in  en- 
deavouring to  subdue  the  excitement,  both  of  the  vascular 
and  nervous  systems  :  as  the  latter  generally  preponderates,  our 
chief  attention  must  be  directed  to  it ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  power  over  the  nervous,  is  much  less  than  over 
the  circulatory  organs.  When  there  is  decided  heat  of  scalp, 
the  pulse  strong,  and  the  constitution  sound,  blood  should  be 
taken,  either  from  the  arm,  or  by  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  The  head,  also,  should  be  immediately  shaved,  and  cold 
lotions,  or  powdered  ice  in  bladders,  applied  to  the  scalp  ;  and, 
as  the  bowels  are  generally  torpid,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
active  aperients ;  calomel  and  colocynth  should  be  administered 
at  once  in  ifull  doses ;  and  an  active  purgative  draught  shortly 
afterwards.  The  enema  with  oil  of  turpentine  has  an  additional 
good  effect,  not  only  as  a  purgative,  but  also  as  a  revulsive. 
Calomel  and  colocynth,  or  blue  pill  with  scammony  or  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  may  also  be  continued  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
so  as  fairly  to  unload  the  bowels,  and  by  keeping  up  a  steady 
action  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  stimulate  the  organs  which 
pour  their  secretions  into  it,  especially  the  liver.    Should  sleep 
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not  be  procured  after  the  above  measures  have  been  carried 
out,  we  must  have  recourse  to  anodynes,  or  rather  to  nervine 
sedatives,  as  opium  is  not  admissible,  as  a  general  rule,  in  this 
disease.  And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  hyoscy- 
amus and  conhun  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mild  pre- 
parations of  opium — though  they  are  sometimes  placed  in  the 
same  category,  as  though  tbey  might  be  used  indiscriminately— 
for  experience  teaches  us  that  the  difference  of  their  action  is 
not  so  much  one  of  degree,  as  of  kind  :  and  therefore  when  a 
powerful  remedy  is  required,  and  full  doses  of  opium  seem  to 
be  contra-indicated,  we  must  not  evade  the  difficulty  by  haviDg 
recourse  to  smaller  doses,  or  less  active  preparations,  the  effect 
of  which,  as  far  as  they  have  any  effect,  will  be  injurious,  but 
employ  hyoscyamus  or  conium  in  powerful  closes ;  the  draught 
of  the  former  (F.  88),  will  be  found  very  useful,  omitting  the 
ammonia  when  there  is  vascular  excitement ;  as  will  also  the 
camphor  and  hyoscyamus  in  the  form  of  pills.  The  exhaustion 
which  supervenes  upon  the  repeated  fits  of  excitement,  and 
which  sometimes  appears  early,  must  be  counteracted  by  stimu- 
lants, of  which  perhaps  the  safest  will  be  ammonia ;  this  may 
be  given  in  infusion  of  serpentary,  and  where  the  pulse  is  very 
feeble  a  few  minims  of  compound  spirit  of  sether  may  be  added. 
At  this  period  also  counter-irritation  is  indicated,  and  blisters 
may  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  sinapisms  to  the 
feet. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  treatment,  the  utmost  vigilance 
is  required  to  prevent  the  patient  inflicting  injury  either  upon 
himself  or  those  about  him ;  care  must  also  be  taken  to  exclude 
all  objects,  as  well  as  persons,  which  may  be  likely  to  cause  ex- 
citement, either  through  his  affections  or  antipathies  ;  and  on 
this  account,  friends  whose  sensibilities  might  be  strongly  excited 
should  be  forbidden  to  approach  him. 
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XXIX. 

APOPLEXY  AND  PAEALYSIS. 

The  simplest  definition  that  can  be  given  of  apoplexy  is,  that  it 
is  a  sudden  loss  or  suspension  of  the  functions  of  animal  life, 
those  of  the  organic  system  remaining  intact,  or  at  least  im- 
paired only,  but  not  arrested.  Tims  when  a  person  falls  down 
senseless,  but  not  in  a  state  of  syncope,  the  action  of  the  heart 
not  being  greatly  impeded,  he  is  said  to  be  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy, or  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  with  cerebral  apoplexy. 
This  definition,  however,  requires  considerable  qualification,  as 
well  as  extension,  since  it  sometimes  happens  that,  with  the 
functions  of  animal  life,  those  of  organic  life  are  also  involved, 
and  if  it  be  to  the  extent  of  stopping  them,  the  patient  of  course 
dies — it  is  a  case  of  sudden  death ;  but  if  upon  examination 
there  be  found  the  appearance  which  is  supposed  to  constitute 
Kar  e(oxv,  apoplexy  (extravasation  of  blood),  in  the  cranium 
or  spinal  canal,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  apoplexy.  It  happens 
too,  almost  always,  that  the  functions  which  hold  a  middle 
place  between  animal  and  organic  life,  those,  namely,  of  the 
nerves  of  respiration,  are  impeded,  but  not  arrested.  Wheu 
the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  the  autoinatic  or  reflex 
motions  in  the  extremities  are  not  impaired,  since  the  true 
spinal  system  is  uninjured,  and,  accordingly,  the  lower  extremi- 
ties will  be  drawn  up  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  irritated  ; 
but  it  may  happen  also  that  there  will  be  sudden  loss  of  power 
(though  the  case  is  rare)  of  some  of  the  extremities,  as  of  the 
legs,  for  instance,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  the  reflex  or  auto- 
matic motion ;  although  at  the  same  time  the  sensorial  func- 
tions may  be  unimpaired.  In  this  case  the  primary  mischief 
is  in  the  spinal  canal,  and  the  patient  is  said  to  have  spinal 
apoplexy. 

Perhaps  the  most  correct  definition  of  apoplexy  in  general 
would  be,  that  it  is  a  sudden  loss  of  function  sustained  by  some 
portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  This  again  is  liable  to 
being  misunderstood,  owing  to  a  vagueness  attached  to  the 
term  apoplexy;  for  instance,  when  a  person  suddenly  loses  the 
power  of  one  extremity  or  one  side,  he  is  said  to  have  an  attack 
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of  sudden  paralysis  or  loss  of  power,  but  this  is  not  commonly 
called  apoplexy,  unless  it  be  found,  or  there  be  strong  reason 
for  believing,  that  there  is  extravasation  of  blood  ;  whereas,  the 
sudden  paralysis  or  loss  of  power  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
conditions  of  the  nervous  matter,  of  which  extravasation  of  blood 
into  its  substance,  or  upon  its  surface,  is  only  one.  We  see  then 
that  the  obscurity,  which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  pathology 
of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  disease  which  is  commonly  known 
as  apoplexy,  is  further  increased  by  the  word  commonly  em- 
ployed to  designate  it  not  always  being  used  in  the  same  sense, 
a  difficulty  rendered  still  greater  by  its  unfortunate  adoption 
into  the  pathology  of  another  region  of  the  body  by  the  phrase 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  to  express  extravasation  into  the  tissue  of 
the  lung. 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  in  different  ways ;  and  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  has  described  three  different  modes  of  its  invasion,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Watson  ;  and  although  every 
particular  case  may  not  in  all  things  agree  with  any  one  of  the 
three,  it  will  almost  invariably  do  so  in  its  more  prominent 
features,  so  that  the  bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind  will  con- 
tribute much  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  this  most  difficult 
part  of  our  subject. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  attack  the  patient  falls  down  sud- 
denly in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  "  his  face  is  generally  flushed, 
his  pulse  full  and  not  frequent,  sometimes  below  the  natural 
standard.  In  some  of  these  cases  convulsions  occur,  in  others 
rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  on  one  side 
only." 

Of  persons  so  attacked,  some  die  in  a  short  time,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  found  extravasated  ;  others  die  after  a  longer 
period,  and  serous  effusion  only,  and  of  no  great  amount,  is 
found ;  and  in  some  that  die  early,  no  effusion  of  either  blood 
or  serum.  Others  recover  altogether,  and  no  ill  effects  remain ; 
others  again  recover  from  the  coma,  but  remain  paralyzed  upon 
one  side,  or  as  it  is  termed  hemiplegic,  or  with  defect  of  the 
power  of  speech,  or  of  one  of  the  senses.  The  paralysis  may 
disappear  after  a  few  days,  or  it  may  continue  for  months,  or 
years,  or  for  life. 

If  we  endeavour  to  analyze  this  class  of  cases  of  apoplexy, 
which  have  been  distinguished  by  Dr.  Abercrombie  as  the 
primarily  apoplectic,  we  shall  perceive  that  they  consist  oi  a 
sudden  loss  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  ;  we  have  a  sudden 
or  very  rapid  loss  of  the  powers  of  the  brain,  and  death,  when  it 
takes  place,  is  by  coma,  or  death  from  the  brain.  Tins  may  be 
caused  by  rapid  effusion  of  blood  pressing  upon  the  brain  and 
destroying  its  powers.  In  other  cases,  again  we  have  the  same 
symptoms,  but  death  after  a  longer  interval,  the  coma  hccominD 
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more  and  more  profound ;  and  in  these  cases  a  small  amount 
of  fluid  only  is  found  effused,  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
into  the  ventricles.  This  effusion,  as  such,  is  not  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  cause  death,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  it 
is  not  probably  the  quantity  of  effusion,  but  its  quality  that 
is  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the  coma.  The  serum 
contains  urea,  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  circulating  in  vessels  of  the  brain  as  well  as  throughout 
the  system,  owing  to  uraniic  poisoning  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys. 

Of  the  cases  which  recover  from  the  coma  some  are  per- 
manently paralyzed  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these 
there  is  permanent  injury  inflicted  on  the  nervous  matter  by  the 
extravasation  of  blood  from  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  But 
here  it  will  be  well  to  call  to  mind  that  this  rupture  is  in  most 
instances  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  are  more  liable  to  disease  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  system  ;  and  further,  that  such  disease  will 
often  be,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  produce  sudden  loss  of  power 
of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  matter  through  which  the  vessels 
ramify  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries 
(generally  in  the  form  of  thickening  of  the  tunics  with  deposit 
of  oil  globules,  semi-cartilaginous  matter,  and  sometimes  cal- 
careous matter)  may  by  simple  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion, produce  a  loss  of  consciousness  or  of  power,  that  is  to 
say  coma  or  paralysis,  according  to  the  extent  and  situa- 
tion of  the  nervous  substance  involved.  It  will  generally 
happen,  however,  that  when  there  is  no  further  lesion  the  coma 
or  paralysis  will  pass  off,  and  the  patient  recover  for  a  time  at 
least. 

But  we  have  still  another  source  of  obscurity  and  difficulty  : 
these  very  lesions  of  the  arteries,  which  give  rise  to  secondary 
lesion  in  the  brain,  are  themselves  often  the  result  of  an  ante- 
cedent one,  which  may  of  itself  produce  similar  disturbance  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain  directly,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  the  disease  of  the  arteries  ;  since  one  effect  of  the  uremic 
poisoning  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  otherwise,  is  sudden 
coma  ;  but  disease  of  the  arteries  generally,  and  more  especially 
those  of  the  brain,  is  among  the  most  common  effects  of  imemic 
poisoning.  So  that  we  may  have  two  causes  coexisting,  either 
of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  apoplectic  symptoms,  both 
of  which  may  have  a  common  antecedent  cause,  but  of  which 
one— the  disease  of  the  arteries,  may  be  the  effect  of  the  other 
— the  urosmic  poisoning. 

There  remains,  however,  another  anatomical  condition  in  which 
the  apoplectic  symptoms  require  to  be  accounted  for,  and  that 
is  apoplexy  without  any  appreciable  structural  change  what- 
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ever,  the  cases  of  simple  apoplexy  of  Dr.  Abercrombie ;  but 
when  we  bear  in  mind  what  has  been  stated  of  the  possibility  of 
apoplectic  symptoms  being  induced  by  diminished  supply  of 
blood,  through  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  the  probability  too  of 
this  being  overlooked  in  post-mortem  examination  ;  and  when 
we  take  into  account  the  attacks  from  direct  ursenric  poisoning, 
of  which  cause  of  cerebral  disorder  Dr.  Abercrombie  could  have 
taken  but  little  account,  we  no  doubt  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  of  simple  apoplexy. 

If  we  endeavour  to  analyze  the  causes  of  apoplexy,  we  find 
the  immediate  ones  to  consist  of  extravasation  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  upon  its  surface,  or  into  the  ven- 
tricles ;  pressure  upon,  or  compression  of,  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  by  determination  of  blood,  or  an  undue  quantity  sent  to 
that  organ  ;  disease  of  the  arteries,  generally  of  a  large  branch, 
intercepting  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  a 
large  portion  of  one  hemisphere,  often  producing  or  attended  by 
softening  of  some  portion  of  the  nervous  substance  from  impaired 
nutrition  ;  poisoning  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  brain,  by 
Tetained  secretion,  as  in  the  case  of  uraemia  ;  and  as  a  doubtful 
cause  we  may  add,  simple  loss  of  power  by  the  brain,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  constituting  the  true  simple  apoplexy  of  Abercrombie ; 
but  we  regard  this  cause  as  doubtful,  since  it  is  difficult  to  find 
unexceptionable  instances  from  which  all  the  other  causes  have 
been  eliminated. 

If  we  still  further  pursue  the  train  of  causation,  we  find  that 
as  the  extravasation  must  have  proceeded  from  ruptured  vessels, 
so  this  rupture  may  have  arisen  in  one  of  two  ways— either  the 
vessels  may  have  been  subjected  to  an  unusual  amount  of  dis- 
tension, or,  in  other  words,  the  blood  may  have  been  too  forcibly 
injected  into  them,  or  the  vessels  themselves  may  have  been 
diseased.  In  the  case  of  distension,  again,  there  is  room  for 
difference  in  the  causes.  1.  The  injecting  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  have  been  excessive.  This  may,  no  doubt,  arise 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  this  as  a  direct 
cause  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  however  frequently  the  two 
lesions  may  have  been  found  to  coexist.  The  truth  being,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  that  hypertrophy  is  generally 
the  result  of  a  conservative  effort,  either,  to  compensate  for  the 
mechanical  disadvantage  of  dilatation,  in  which  case  there  can 
be  no  increase  in  the  force  of  the  systole,  or  to  counterbalance 
the  obstruction  produced  by  disease  of  the  valves  or  arteries  In 
the  case  of  valvular  obstruction  the  force  of  the  systole  indeed 
may  be  increased,  but  it  is  so  only  in  proportion  to  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  increase  in  the  force  of  the  jet  in  tne 
case  of  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves,  or  ot  disease  01 
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the  large  arteries,  the  conditions  are  different ;  for,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  blood  passes  along  them  in  jets 
rather  than  in  a  continuous  stream,  as  may  be  perceived  at  the 
wrist  by  the  so-called  water-hammer,  or  splashing  pulse,  and 
each  jet  is  more  forcible  in  proportion  as  the  continuity  of  the 
current  is  destroyed;  and  in  such  case  a  greater  degree  of 
violence  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  remoter  arteries  than  they 
are  normally  exposed  to,  and  the  result  may  be  laceration. 
2.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  a  delay  in  the  return  of 
the  blood  through  the  veins,  arising  from  obstruction  in  the 
pulmonic  circulation,  whether  produced  by  diseases  of  the 
mitral  valve,  or  the  lungs,  or  air  passages,  especially  the  latter, 
as  in  the  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
obstructed  circulation  through  the  veins,  though  it  must  in 
time  be  propagated  to  the  arteries,  and  does  in  some  instances 
give  rise  to  laceration  and  extravasation,  yet  when  it  is  the 
cause  of  apoplexy,  it  is  so  more  commonly  by  means  of  pressure 
from  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

Again,  we  may  have  disease  of  the  arteries  themselves  :  this 
may  arise  from  several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are — advanced 
life,  leading  to  ossific  deposits,  rigidity  and  lacerability  of  th'e 
arteries  generally,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  brain; 
hard  labour,  which  produces  a  nearly  similar  effect ;  intempe- 
rance, and  disease  of  the  depurating  organs,  but  more  especially 
of  the  kidneys ;  though  the  last-mentioned  cause,  namely,  renal 
disease,  may  be  the  effect  of  the  previous  one,  intemperance. 
Another  form  of  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  aneurism, 
most  often  of  the  large,  but  sometimes  of  small  branches,  which 
may  be  seen  without  any  great  amount  of  disease  in  the  arteries 
generally. 

The  next  cause  of  apoplexy,  namely,  sanguineous  engorge- 
ment, is  one  the  existence  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  denied 
by  British  pathologists ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Burrows 
satisfactorily  show  that  the  arguments  used  to  prove  its  im- 
possibility are  altogether  inconclusive.  In  connection  with 
this  cause  of  apoplexy  we  may  notice  the  frequently  adduced 
one  of  serous  effusion,  constituting  the  serous  apoplexy  of  some 
authors.  It  is,  however,  far  from  certain,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  other  serous  membranes  to  believe,  that  the 
serum  can  be  poured  out  witli  sufficient  rapidity  to  produce 
apoplectic  coma,  independently  of  previous  engorgement  or 
uruemic  poisoning,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  attack. 

A  common  cause  of  this  engorgement  of  the  brain  has  been 
pointed  out  above— namely,  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
blood  to  the  right  heart,  cither  caused  by  disease  of  that  organ 
or  dyspnoea  from  disease  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages  ;  but  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  it  may  arise  primarily,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  adage — "ubi  stimulus  ibi  fluxiis,"  whether  that 
stimulus  be  primary  as  regards  the  brain,  as  from  mental  emo- 
tion, or,  it  may  be,  gouty  hypersemia — or  secondary,  from  irrita- 
tion elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  through  the 
medium  of  the  pneumogastiic  nerve.  Disease  of  the  arteries, 
intercepting  the  supply  of  blood  to  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  brain,  is  another  cause  ;  that  by  this  means  the  functions 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  brain  are  suspended  is  evident 
from  many  cases  in  which  there  lias  been  sudden  paralysis  of 
the  extremity  which  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  brain  so 
affected,  and  the  fact  has  been  most  ingeniously  and  elaborately 
established  by  Dr.  Norman  Chevers ;  but  here  we  meet  with  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  for  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  endea- 
vouring to  trace  the  causation  of  the  attack,  since  disease  of  the 
arteries  may  arise  from  uraemia,  which  may  of  itself  produce 
apoplexy,  and  render  the  vessels  more  liable  to  rupture — 
another  cause  of  apoplexy.  But  there  is  still  another  cause, 
and  that  is  softening  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  the  secondary 
effect  of  diseased  arteries.  It  is  tine  that  this  affection  more 
commonly  induces  gradual  paralysis  than  a  sudden  attack  of 
apoplexy ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  sometimes  in- 
duces the  latter,  when  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  the  brain. 
Softening  may  take  place,  as  we  have  seen,  from  active  inflam- 
mation, which  is,  however,  generally  accompanied  by  symptoms 
of  that  affection,  and  is  then  of  the  character  of  the  red  or 
yellow  softening  ;  but  it  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  presents 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  white  or  non-inflammatory  softening,  as 
a  primary  lesion. 

The  last  cause  of  apoplexy,  or  apoplectic  coma,  which  we 
have  to  notice  is  poisoned  blood  circulating  in  the  brain  :  of  this 
the  most  notable  and  frequent  instance  is  that  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken  under  the  term  urasmia.  And  next,  if  not 
equal  to  that  in  importance,  is  blood  overcharged  with  carbon, 
which  state  may  be  either  the  direct  effect  of  dyspnoea  from 
pulmonic  disease,  or  it  may  be  a  secondary  effect  of  disease  of 
the  brain,  paralyzing  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration.  But 
the  same  svmptoms  may  arise  from  poisons  introduced  into  the 
system  by  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  drunkenness, 
though  the  latter  cases  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  apo- 
plexy. .  , 

We  find  then  that  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  which  may 
induce  apoplexy,  widely  differing  as  to  the  anatomical  changes 
with  which  they  are  found  associated.  But  we  believe  that 
they  all  resolve  themselves  into  pressure,  deficiency  of  supply 
of  blood,  solution  of  continuity,  and  poisoned  blood. 

In  regard  to  pressure  it  may  be  asked  whether  extravasation 
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ever  causes  sufficient  pressure  to  induce  apoplexy.  Dr.  Bur- 
rows gives  some  very  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  does 
not;  but  that  the  apoplectic  coma  and  the  extravasation  are 
the  joint  effects  of  a  common  cause,  namely,  hyperaamia.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases 
of  extravasation,  his  reasoning  is  conclusive — that  the  extra- 
vasation, though  it  causes  paralysis,  does  not  produce  apoplectic 
coma  ;  but  in  the  second  class  of  cases  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  the 
cases  uot  primarily  apoplectic,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  which  has 
been  given,  the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  becoming  at 
length  so  great  as  to  produce  pressure  upon  the  nervous  fibres 
sufficient  to  induce  apoplectic  coma.  The  extravasation,  too, 
by  producing  laceration  and  division  of  the  nervous  substance, 
induces  a  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  which,  when 
it  involves  the  nerves  of  respiration,  must  amount  to  coma. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  how  it  can  happen  that  a  person 
with  a  chronic  disorder  like  that  form  of  Bright's  kidney,  which 
is  very  apt  to  lead  to  coma,  should  so  suddenly  manifest  the 
effects  of  a  poison  which  must  have  been  circulating  in  the 
system  for  a  considerable  time  ?  To  this  we  can  only  reply, 
that  the  urea  seems  to  be  a  cumulative  poison,  and  that  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  the  sudden  effect  of  such  a 
poison  upon  the  brain,  than  that  of  digitalis,  which  may  have 
been  taken  for  a  considerable  time,  upon  the  heart. 

But  after  deducting  these  cases,  there  still  remain  others  in 
which  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  such  condition 
either  of  the  blood  or  vessels  has  existed,  and  that  many  of 
these  are  to  be  explained  by  pressure  from  increased  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  brain  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although 
some  have  denied  the  physical  possibility  of  such  a  condition. 
Dr.  Burrows  has,  however,  not  only  shown  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  cranium  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  at  one 
time  than  another,  but  has  proved  it  by  experiment. 

Whether  after  all  these  deductions  we  have  still  to  admit  the 
occurrence  of  apoplexy  from  simple  functional  loss  of  power  by 
the  brain,  independently  of  any  of  the  above  causes,  may  still 
be  considered  doubtful ;  its  theoretical  possibility  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  its  actual  occurrence  is,  to  say  the  least,  "  not 
proven." 

The  second  class  of  cases  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  are  those  which 
he  described  as  not  primarily  apoplectic— the  coma  not  bein°- 
the  earliest  symptom.  The  disease  commences  with  sudden 
pain  in  the  head— there  is  faintness,  sickness,  pallor,  and  the  1 
signs  of  syncope;  the  patient  does  not  always  fall,  and  com- 
monly recovers  in  a  short  time  from  all  giddiness  and  confusion  ; 
but  does  not  lose  the  pains  in  the  head.    After  a  certain  time' '( 
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varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  he  becomes  very 
forgetful,  confused,  and  gradually  sinks  into  coma,  from  which 
he  rarely  ever  recovers  ;  sometimes  in  such  cases  there  is  para- 
lysis, and  now  and  then  convulsion  of  one  side,  but  more  often 
there  is  neither.  The  cases  of  this  class  are  more  certainly 
fatal  than  the  more  sudden  primarily  apoplectic  ones.  Upon  a 
consideration  of  the  symptoms  we  may  perceive  that  they  are 
to  be  explained  by  the  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  gives  a  shock 
to  the  system,  from  which  it  in  a  short  time  recovers ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  blood  is  steadily  escaping  from  the  ruptured 
vessel,  which  by  its  increasing  pressure  gradually  destroys  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  we  have  death  from  coma.  In  some 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  interval  between 
the  recovery  from  the  first  shock  and  the  invasion  of  the  comatose 
symptoms,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  a  clot  has  formed  upon  the  orifice  of  the 
open  vessel,  which  has  checked  the  hemorrhage  for  a  time,  and 
thereby  arrested  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but  by  the  removal 
of  the  clot  the  haemorrhage  has  recurred,  and  the  pressure  and 
consequent  coma  have  advanced. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  the  paralytic— the  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  the  "primarily  apoplectic"  as  regards  their 
suddenness,  but  differing  in  respect  to  their  not  involving  the 
consciousness — there  is  no  coma.  In  the  subsequent  progress 
of  these  cases  there  is  considerable  difference ;  in  some  the 
disease  passes  more  or  less  quickly  into  apoplexy  ;  and  in  some, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  gradually  recovers  the  use  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  ;  others  again  remain  permanently  paralyzed 
for  the  remainder  of  life  ;  bereft,  it  may  be,  of  the  use  of  one 
side,  or  with  one  leg  or  one  arm  paralyzed,  or  imperfect  speech, 
or  loss  of  vision  of  one  eye  from  amaurosis,  or  dropping  of  one 
eyelid  (ptosis).  When  these  cases  prove  fatal,  the  appearances 
after  death  are,  as  in  the  primarily  apoplectic,  inconstant ;  and 
it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect  that  they  should  be  so,  the 
pathology  of  the  two  classes  of  cases  being  essentially  the  same, 
the  difference  being  in  the  extent  or  part  of  the  organ  affected. 

Besides  the  immediate  causes  of  apoplexy  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  there  are  several  conditions  which  render  any 
person  liable  to  apoplectic  attacks,  si  >me  of  which  may  be,  indeed, 
said  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  ;  among  the  first  oi 
these  we  mav  reckon  hereditary  predisposition.  The  recurrence 
of  apoplexy 'in  families  is  an  observation  too  weU  attested  to 
require  to  be  insisted  upon.  Age  is  a  most  important  agent  in 
the  production  of  apoplexy.  It  is  true  we  sometimes  meet  with 
apoplexy  in  young  persons,  but  after  fifty  the  liability  to  it 
greatly  increases,  and  a  greater  number  of  cases  occur  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  than  in  any  other  decennial  period 
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of  human  life.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  liability  to  the  disease  diminishes  after  sixty,  but  only 
that  the  absolute  number  of  persons  living  decreases ;  and  if 
this  be  taken  into  the  account  it  is  found  that  the  proportion 
of  those  who  die  of  apoplexy  between  sixty  and  seventy  is  still 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  decennial  period,  and  the  same 
of  ages  still  more  advanced.    The  results  of  statistical  inquiries 
appear  to  be  that  the  liability  to  apoplexy  increases  as  age 
advances,  but  that  about  fifty  it  -undergoes  a  considerable  in- 
crease.   Whether  the  apoplexies  in  advanced  life  are  generally 
those  from  disease  of  the  arteries  or  from  simple  engorgement 
has  not  been  estimated  by  any  author ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  former  affection  increases  with  increasing  age,  and  with  it, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  tendency  to  apoplexy  and 
paralysis.    The  gouty  diathesis  is  another  predisposing  con- 
dition :  natural  configuration  and  temperament  is  another  ■  per- 
sons of  a  plethoric  habit,  corpulent,  and  with  short  necks,  are 
more  prone  than  others  to  this  disease  ;  but  the  most  spare  are 
not  exempt  from  it.    Here  again  we  most  likely  meet  with 
differences  m  the  kind  of  apoplexy,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  imme- 
diate cause,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  apoplexy  of  the  short- 
necked  and  pie  hone  is  that  of  congestion,  (generally  venous), 
while  the  apoplexy  of  the  spare  is  that  of  diseased  arteries! 
Diseases  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  again,  have  been 
pointed  out  as  predisposing  to  apoplexy  ;  and,  according  to  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  it  is  probable  that  the  apoplexy 
irom  disease  of  the  mitral  valve-of  the  right  heart,— or  that 
irom  pulmonic  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is  the 
apoplexy  of  engorgement ;  whereas  that  of  aortic  disease  is  the 
KSof  extravasation  or  other  lesion  of  arteries;  and  there 
Pffj  a  considerable  difference  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
circulation  through  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
body   between  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  and  that  of  the 

W*!/  !°  Wlth+  tnhG  5° gnate  couditi°°.  which  difference  we 
have  already  pointed  out  (pp.  350  et  seq ) 

In  connection  with  heart  disease  as  a  cause  of  apoplexy  we 
may  here  point  out  the  sudden  suspension  of  the  functiou'sTf 
a  portion  of  the  brain  by  a  plug  of  fibrine  obstructing  the 
artery  supplying  that  part.  The  attention  of  the  profession 
was  first  directed  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence X 
,  nw«  rf  :  a"'  ltS  Probabmty °een  also  shown  by  Bv  Bul 
rows  These  plugs  are  supposed  to  be  fibrinous  concretise 
which  having  farmed  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  valves  or™™ 
any  portion  of  the  endocardium  during  an  attack  o  &endoca 
<h  i^md  having  become  detached,  are  carried  along  with  the 
artena  current,  until  being  cast  into  an  artery  the  cahbrP  of 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  farther  progress,    is  here 
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stopped,  and  in  its  turn  stops  the  further  progress  of  the  blood, 
and  often  suspends  the  functions  of  the  part  supplied  by  the 
artery.  These  coagula  or  plugs  have,  from  the  mode  of  their 
injection,  received  the  name  of  emboli  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
is  carried  into  a  largo  cerebral  artery  it  generally  causes  apo- 
plexy or  paralysis,  or  both,  but  more  commonly  the  latter. 

Another  predisposing  condition,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  primary  causes  of  apoplexy,  is 
Bright' s  kidney.  The  series  of  causation,  indeed,  by  which  this 
disease  produces  apoplexy  may  be  various  ;  either  it  may  ensue 
directly  from  the  non-depurated  blood,  or  through  the  heart 
disease,  of  which  the  renal  affection  is  a  most  productive  cause, 
or  through  the  arteries,  which  are  also  very  prone  to  become 
affected  from  the  same  source. 

The  diagnosis  of  apoplexy  as  such  is  not  difficult ;  the  only 
diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded  arc  epilepsy 
and  intoxication  either  by  alcohol  or  opium.  From  the  former 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  convulsions  or 
other  characteristic  signs  of  epilepsy  to  be  hereafter  described. 
From  intoxication  the  diagnosis  is  not  always  so  easy,  since  pro- 
found intoxication  is  a  species  of  apoplexy ;  the  previous  history 
will  in  most  cases  enable  us  to  recognize  the  former,  which  tor 
our  credit's  sake,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  patient,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  not  set  down  as  apoplexy :  when, 
therefore,  a  man  is  found  in  a  condition  supposed  to  be  apo- 
plectic, and  can  give  no  account  of  himself,  wo  must  observe 
carefully  if  there  be  any  smell  of  alcohol  or  opium  in  the  breath 
It  i  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  either  alcohol  or  opium  might 
induce  apoplexy,  but  it  would  be  safer,  especially  in  the  ease  of 
alcohol  to  wait  for  its  development ;  and  in  a  doubtful  case  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  would  probably  bring  to  hght  the  true 

"^hfdlagnosrs  of  the  tine  nature  of  the  disease  or  in  other 
woS,  of  Te  cerebral  lesion  upon  which  the  apoplectu ,  a tack 
depends,  requires  much  more  consideration ;  and  as  upon  n 
nnist  depend  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  we  shall  conside.  fh. 

tWTheS  h£  £  no  'more  prevalent  or  dangerous  error,  or  any 
winch  has  more  slowly  yielded  to  the  J"-"*"^  , 

Lcted  With,  such  very  different  conditions .of  the      '     '  ^  ^ 
is  obvious  that  the  same  remedies  cannot  be  ^P^We 
Let  us  first  take  as  an  instance  an  a Jtaflko ^ U^P.  ^ 
apoplectic  kind,  which,  from  the  suddenness  ot  it, 
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the  imminent  danger  of  the  patient,  appears  to  require  the  most 
prompt  treatment.    Those  cases  which  strictly  agree  with  the 
description  of  Dr.  Ahercrombie  quoted  above,  in  which  the  face 
is  flushed  and  the  pulse  full  and  strong,  are  cases  of  active  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  generally  with  a  strong  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,_  arising  either  from  that  cause  or  simple  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  brain,  aggravated  probably  by  some 
unusual  mental  excitement,  or  the"  stimulus  of  excessive  reple- 
tion.   In  such  cases  prompt  and  active  depletion  is  the  most 
appropriate  remedy.   A  vein  should  be  immediately  opened  and 
blood  be  allowed  to  flow  until  a  decided  impression  is  produced 
upon  the  pulse.    The  bowels  should  also  be  freely  acted  upon 
with  the  least  possible  delay.    For  this  purpose,  when  there  is 
no  very  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  a  full  dose  of  calomel,  say 
ten  grams,  should  be  administered,  which  will  best  be  effected 
by  mixing  it  with  a  little  sugar  and  butter,  and  placing  it  far 
back  upon  the  tongue  of  the  patient ;  but  if  he  appear  totally 
unable  to  swallow,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  iutroducino-  a 
teaspoonful  of  liquid  into  the  mouth,  it  will  be  better  not^to 
attempt  to  give  the  calomel,  since  it  is  apt  to  be  rolled  about  in 
the  mouth,  and  by  producing  soreness  may  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition  without  any  adequate  benefit.    "Under  such 
circumstances  about  two  drops  of  crotou  oil  should  be  placed  on 
the  tongue,  and  in  either  case  a  purgative  enema  should  be 
administered  (F.  89).*  But  it  very  often  happens  that  we  do  not 
nnd  the  concurrence  of  the  above  symptoms ;  full  and  stron°- 
pulse  and  the  flushed  face  may  be  one,  or  both  of  them,  wanting? 
in  which  case  the  apoplectic  seizure  may  arise  either  from 
failure  of  the  circulation  from  a  feeble  heart,  or  from  diseased 
arteries,  or  from  pulmonic  obstruction,  or  ureeniia.    Under  such 
circumstances,  the  advice  of  Dr.  Watson,  adopted  too  by  Dr 
Burrows,  is  highly  judicious.    "  If  the  pulse  be  full,  or  hard' 
or  thrilling  or  if  there  be  obvious  external  signs  of  plethora 
about  the  head,  you  must  abstract  blood.    You  are  not  to 
refrain    rom  bleeding  the  apoplectic  patient  because  he  is 
pale  if  the  pulse  warrants  it,  nor  may  you  omit  taking  blood  if 
the  face  bo  turgid,  although  the  pulso  be  small,  for  that  small- 
uese i  may  depend  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart.    On  the 
contrary  it  the  akin  is  pale  and  cold  and  the  pulse  flickering 
you  would  probably  insure  your  patient's  death  if  you  withdrew 
from  the  lading  heart  and  blood-vessels  a  portion  of  then- 
natural  stimulus."    Though  even  these  directions  must  be  re 
cewed  wifh  some  qualification,  since  there  may  bo  other  causes 
besides  disease  ot  the  heart,  of  which  the  chief  awdiSS 

*  (89)  #  Pulv.  Jalapa),  3  j. 

lulus.  Sennaj  co.  (callidi)  3  xil.  Misce. 
1*  t.  Euema. 
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cerebral  arteries  and  uraemia,  which  may  produce  apoplexy,  in 
which  case  large  bleedings,  or  oven  general  bleeding  at  all, 
would  not  be  expedient.  The  safer,  and  we  might  add,  the 
more  effective  remedy,  in  such  an  instance,  would  be  to  cup  the 
patient  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  six  or  eight  ounces. 

We  would  also  again  direct  attention  to  the  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  the  pulse  as  a  sign  of  the  tolerance  of  bleeding  ;  if  the 
pulse  be  hard,  its  smallness  need  not  deter  us  from  moderate 
depletiou ;  but  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
hardness  produced  by  an  artery  of  more  than  average  con- 
tractility resisting  the  injecting  force  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
the  hardness  which  is  of  the  artery  rather  than  the  pulse,  arising 
from  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  former,  a  distinction  which  is 
particularly  important  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  which  is  a  disease 
of  advanced  life,  and  often  occurring  in  connection  with  diseased 
arterial  tunics.  , 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  most  important,  as  JJr. 
Burrows  has  pointed  out,  to  examine  carefully  the  state  of  the 
heart,  to  which  we  would  add  that  of  the  large  vessels.  Now 
the  state  of  the  pulse  in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  upper  part  ot 
the  spinal  cord  is  very  perplexing,  and  we  have  alluded  to  the 
influence  of  such  as  well  as  of  cardiac  affections  m  modifying 
the  character  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist;  but  when  we  1mm i  that 
there  is  cerebral  disease,  and  apprehend  that  of  the  heart,  the 
necessity  for  careful  auscultation  of  the  latter  must  be  apparent 
"If"  says  Dr.  Burrows,  "  no  cardiac  disease  be  discovered,  or  it 
simple  hypertrophy  without  notable  valvular  disease  be  detected, 
depletion,  both  general  and  local  may  be  earned  on  so  far  as  the 
cerebral  symptoms  appear  to  call  tor  that  land  of  relief.  _  But 
v.,  would  here  recur  to  what  we  have  stated  as ,  to  the  m re- 
quency  of  simple,  i.  e.,  primary  hypertrophy  (p.  „31).  A  ple- 
thoric subiect  with  full  muscular  development,  and  using  much 
mSai  exercise,  may  indeed,  especially  after 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  in  such  a  case  we  should  find  all  the 
nmiditions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Watson  as  indicating  depletion, 
^"SiStiSw  -  farasthe  exigencies  of  the  symp  oms 
reauire  both  in  the  way  of  bleeding  and  purging.  But  it  we 
fl  1 11  ypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  without  such  condition  and 
whhout  valvuto  disease,  we  must  refer  it  to  one  of  the  cause, 

i    X  331    and  regard  it  merely  as  a  compensa- 

tor omf  otScaSe'  obstructing  or  impaning  the  tore,  o 
l\ r  \wrin,,lnv  svstole    If  that  cause  exist  in  the  left  ventricle 

obstructing  cause,  and  we  shall  nave  pracracaiij  »  < 

?SiS  generally  be  tf*^^XJ*^ 
This  will  also  appear  m  the  feebleness  ot  tne  puire 
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and  still  more  in  that  of  the  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  which 
ought  always  to  be  most  carefully  explored. 

But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  one  very  common  cause  of 
hypertrophy  is  disease,  in  the  form  of  thickening,  of  the  tunics 
of  the  remoter  branches  of  the  arterial  system  ;  and  such  a  state 
of  things  is  very  likely  to  be  associated  with  apoplexy,  if  not  to 
lead  to  it,  and  perhaps  these  cases  constitute  the  greater 
number  of  those  included  in  the  term  simple  apoplexy.  This 
cause  of  hypertrophy  may  generally  be  detected  by  the  signs  we 
have  already  given,  especially  by  the  tortuous  and  rigid  radial 
or  temporal  artery,  and  by  any  evidence  we  may  have  of  the 
existence  of  one  of  its  frequent  causes — visceral  disease,  hard 
labour,  hard  living,  and  advanced  age.  Are  we  to  bleed  in  such 
cases  ?  Now  here  we  may  have—  active  congestion,  attended  or 
not  by  rupture  of  a  vessel, — or  a  narrowed  or  diseased  artery, 
obstructing  the  supply  of  blood  ;  we,  in  fact,  may  have  one  of 
two  opposite  conditions.  In  the  case  of  congestion  we  shall 
generally  have  the  heart  acting  strongly  and  the  pulse  of  con- 
siderable force,  after  making  allowance  for  the  thickened  arterial 
tunics.  Under  such  circumstances  we  believe  that,  except  in 
very  advanced  life,  we  may  bleed  moderately,  more  especially 
as  in  this  condition  of  the  system  bleeding  is  generally  well 
borne ;  and  even  if  there  be  renal  disease,  which  is  not  unlikely, 
it  will  not  render  the  patient  less  able  to  bear  one  free  vene- 
section. But  if  we  find  hypertrophy  with  a  feeble  pulse,  and 
still  more,  if  the  pulsations  of  the  carotids  are  not  strong,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  valvular  disease,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  which  the  hyper- 
trophy is  hardly  sufficient  to  counteract,  or  that  the  hypertrophy 
is  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  neither  of  which  cases  is  venesection 
expedient ;  and  where  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  disease  of  a 
large  artery  of  an  obstructive  character,  diminishing  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  blood  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
brain,  depletion  would  be  most  mischievous.  In  cases  of 
apoplexy  from  diseased  arteries,  there  is  generally  pallor,  pro- 
bably from  the  patient  being  commonly  of  advanced  age,  aud 
also  from  its  frequent  connection  with  renal  disease  :  but  if  the 
pulse  be  full  and  but  little  compressible  (and  in  saying  this  we 
must  repeat  the  distinction  between  a  hard  artery  from  thick- 
ened tunics  and  a  firm  pulse  from  a  forcibly  acting  left  ventricle 
with  perfect  valves),  we  may  venture  to  bleed  provided  the 
extreme  age  of  the  patient  do  not  contraindicate  it ;  but  if  the 
pulse  be  compressible  we  should  do  wrong,  although  wo  may 
have  evidence  by  auscultation  of  hypertrophy  ;  still  more,  as  iii 
the  absence  of  valvular  disease,  and  with  a  small  pulse,  it 
would  be  more  than  doubtful  that  the  hypertrophy  was  of  the 
left  ventricle. 

As  regards  well-marked  disease  of  the  large  arteries,  wo 
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would  lay  it  down  as  a  rale  that  venesection  should  never  be 
resorted  to  ;  but  if  there  be  considerable  arterial  action,  cup- 
ping may  be  employed  between  the  shoulders  ;  but  even  this 
remedy  must  be  employed  with  caution,  since  these  are  the 
cases  in  which  we  are  most  likely  to  have  anaemia  of  a  portion 
of  the  brain  from  obstructive  arterial  disease.  In  such  cases, 
however,  we  shall  almost  always  have  hemiplegia. 

If  there  be  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves,  the  thrill- 
ing pulse  and  forcible  impulse  of  the  heart,  which  will  be 
generally  hvpertrophied,  as  well  as  dilated,  should  never  tempt 
us  to  abstract  blood  by  venesection;  and  if  there  be  only  ob- 
struction in  these  valves  without  regurgitation,  the  same  rule 
applies,  since  though  there  will  probably  be  hypertrophy,  this 
hypertrophy  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
obstruction  ;  in  neither  case,  however,  does  apoplexy  occur  so 
much,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  hypertrophy,  as  from  the  ob- 
struction being  propagated  through  the  lungs  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  and  bringing  the  circulation  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  when  there  is  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  :  in  which 
case  the  pulse,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  is  too  feeble  or 
irregular  to  suggest  the  idea  of  venesection;  so  that  all  the 
forms  of  valvular  disease  ordinarily  met  with,  fall  into  the  same 
category  as  regards  the  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  and 
this  last  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
or  dilatation  of  the  tubes  from  chronic  bronchitis  ;  the  similarity 
of  which  latter  affection,  as  regards  the  circulation,  to  that  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  we  before  pointed  out 
(p.  353).  In  all  these  cases  there  will  be  evidence  of  extreme 
congestion,  with  forcible  action  of  the  heart :  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  disadvantage  at  which  that  organ  is  acting, 
should  deter  us  from  venesection,  though  great  relief  will  often 
be  afforded  bv  the  free  local  abstraction  of  blood,  by  cupping 
either  between  the  shoulders,  under  the  left  mamma,  or  at  the 
scrobiculus  cordis. 

In  all  these  cases,  too,  as  we  pointed  out  in  disease  of  the 
heart  producing  venous  congestion,  much  relief  will  be  obtained 
by  the  free  use  of  purgatives.  Diuretics  of  a  somewhat  stimu- 
lating character  will  be  found  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  treat- 
ment, more  particularly  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  cases 
proceeding  from  pulmonic  obstruction  :  in  those  where  the 
circulation  is  feeble,  the  purgatives  also  should  be  of  a  some- 
what stimulating  character  (F.  90),*  and  the  enema  should 
contain  about  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine.  A  blister  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  this,  too,  should 

*  (90)  Ijt  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  x. 

Deccict.  Aloes  co.  3  ss- 
Infus.  Senna  co.  5  j  Misce. 
Fl  Haust.  3'"  vol     quivq.  borii  sumend. 
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be  done  in  those  cases  where  even  local  depletion  is  not  ad- 
missible. When  there  is  dilatation  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  or  the  circulation  is  very  feeble,  and  the  patient  anajmic, 
we  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  name  of  the  disease  from  the 
use  of  stimulants,  either  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  or  it  may  be 
wine  or  brandy,  especially  if  the  extremities  are  cold  and 
clammy,  and  the  skin  bedewed  with  perspiration;  and  these 
may  often  be  required  immediately  after  local'  depletion,  in 
cases  where  the  latter  has  been  deemed  necessary  from  the 
signs  of  excessive  congestion.  Butjihe  primary  apoplectic  cases 
include  those  in  which  there  supervenes  a  sudden  profound 
stupor,  sometimes  with  convulsion,  but  more  commonly  without ; 
in  which  there  is  no  evident  paralysis,  and  in  which  there  is 
reason,  either  from  examination  of  the  mine,  or  from  other 
sources  of  information,  to  believe  that  there  is  albuminuria  : 
when  this  is  the  case,  and  the  coma  is  the  direct  effect  of  the 
urea  upon  the  brain,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  stupor 
and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other  lesions  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  inducing  apoplexy,  venesection  is  not  indicated  for  the 
relief  of  the  disease  as  such,  but  if  there  be  increased  arterial 
action,  especially  in  the  carotids,  blood  may  be  taken ;  it  is, 
however,  generally  better  to  do  so  by  cupping  than  by  opening 
a  vein  ;  though  if  there  be  much  hypertrophy  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  the  latter  is  admissible.  The  bowels  must  also  be 
promptly  acted  upon,  both  by  purgatives  by  the  mouth  and  by 
enemata  ;  for  the  former  purpose  not  more  than  a  single  dose 
of  calomel  of  about  five  grains  is  allowable,  and  that  should  not 
be  repeated,  on  account  of  the  great  susceptibility  of  the  system 
to  the  action  of  that  mineral. 

The  second  class  of  cases  (those  not  primarily  apoplectic)  may 
generally  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  invasion  of  the 
disease ;  and  here  unfortunately  we  can  do  but  little,  as  the 
prognosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable,  the  sudden  pain 
generally  indicating  that  a  vessel  of  some  size  has  given  way  in 
the  brain,  or  on  its  surface,  and  the  subsequent  coma  is  the  result 
of  the  pressure  produced  upon  that  organ.  These  are  generally 
cases  of  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  coma  is  due  directly  to  the  pressure 
of  the  effused  blood,  or  mediately  to  an  anaemic  condition  of 
the  brain  which  that  pressure  must  tend  to  produce.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action;  in  the  latter,  the  abstraction 
of  blood  would  be  injurious.  The  best  guides  under  these 
circumstances  are— the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  carefully 
distinguishing  between  the  stronger  impulse  with  a  rather  deep 
sound,  of  a  hypertrophic  ventricle,  and  the  heaving  beat  with 
clear  sound  of  a  dilated  one;— the  pulso  at  the  wrist,  taking 
especial  notice  of  its  being  firm,  perhaps  slow,  or  on  the  other 
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band  compressible  and  "  splashing  ;*' — the  countenance  whether 
congested  or  pallid.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
the  pulse,  and  if  that  be  of  the  latter  character,  the  depletion 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  bad  recourse  to.  If  the  patient 
be  seen  early,  and  the  signs  of  oppression  with  strong  cardiac 
action  exist,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  the  mischief 
by  venesection,  carefully  watching  its  effects  upon  the  pulse. 
In  the  more  intermediate  condition,  when  the  pulse  is  still  firm] 
and  the  countenance  turgid,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  by  cupping,  but  where  there  is  the  hsemorrhagic 
pulse  and  pale  countenance,  we  should  rather  have  recourse  to 
gentle  stimulants. 

The  treatment  of  the  third  class,  or  paralytic  cases,  must  be 
regulated  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  first,  with 
the  exception  that,  as  we  have  not  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
tend with  the  coma,  there  will  not  therefore  be  such  urgent 
necessity  for  depletion  ;  but  we  must  be  guided  in  its  use  by 
the  same  rules  as  in  the  primarily  apoplectic  cases,  with  the 
additional  reason  against  venesection  that  in  the  case  of  hype- 
remia, it  has  been  already  followed  by  extravasation,  and  there- 
fore one  great  reason  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  will  have  been 
removed  ;  when  therefore  there  are  indications  for  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  in  the  condition  of  the  heart,  the  pulse,  or  the 
countenance,  or  when  there  is  pain  in  the  head  over  the  mastoid 
process,  or  on  the  temple,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  is 
paralyzed,  we  should  prefer  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  sudden  paralysis, 
especially  if  it  is  partial,  affecting,  for  instance,  only  one  ex- 
tremity, or  the  tongue  or  muscles  of  one  eye,  depends  upon 
obstructed  circulation  from  disease  of  the  arteries  supplying  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  To 
the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  we  may  be  led  by  the  state  of  the 
temporal  arteries,  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the 
character  of  the  urine.  General  depletion  will  here  be  scarcely 
ever  required  ;  but  if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  forcible,  blood 
may  be  taken  by  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  if 
there  be  signs  of  congestion,  but  with  a  doubtful  state  of  the 
heart,  considerable  relief  will  be  obtained  by  dry  cupping. 
After  this  a  blister  may  be  applied,  and  a  moderate  dose  of 
calomel  administered  (when  the  mine  is  not  albuminous),  and 
the  action  of  the  bowels  kept  up  by  purgatives  of  a  somewhat 
tonic  character,  such  as  the  rhubarb  and  compound  decoction 
of  aloes.  .       ,  . 

Sudden  paralysis  may  sometimes  ensue  from  softening'  ot  tlie 
brain,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  depending  probably  upon 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease,  to  a  set  of  fibres  influencing 
the  voluntary  power  of  the  affected  muscles.  This  is  generally 
associated  with  the  arterial  disease  just  specified,  and  will 
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present  no  signs  of  increased  vascular  action,  but  often  the 
opposite.  Under  such  circumstances  stimulants  may  be  care- 
fully administered,  the  bowels  being  kept  freely  open,  but  not 
purged,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  side  of  the  head  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  paralysis  exists.  The  paralysis  may,  as  we  have  observed, 
be  brought  about  by  the  extension  of  softening,  but  this  exten- 
sion may  also  reach  the  more  central  parts  of  the  brain,  and, 
by  implicating  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  respiration,  induce 
apoplectic  coma;  or  the  arterial  disease  which  has  led  to 
softening  may  also  bring  on  apoplexy  by  the  giving  way  of  one 
of  the  diseased  vessels.  In  either  case  of  apoplexy  supervening 
upon  paralysis,  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavourable,  and  the 
treatment  must  be  the  same,  and  regulated  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  second  class  of  cases. 

After  the  1  fit,'  as  it  is  termed,  of  apoplexy  has  passed  off,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  cases  where  it  is  followed  by  hemi- 
plegia, and  probably  attended  by  extravasation,  inflammatory 
change  takes  place  around  the  clot ;  and  two  or  three  days 
after  the  coma  has  subsided  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  head,  generally  on  the  side  opposite  that  which  is  para- 
lyzed ;  the  face  becomes  flushed,  the  scalp  hot,  the  patient 
frowns,  and  sometimes  squints  ;  sometimes  there  is  spasm  of  the 
arm  or  leg  on  the  paralyzed  side,  the  arm  being  often  drawn 
firmly  across  the  chest ;  these  muscular  efforts  being,  as  Dr. 
Burrows  observes,  an  effect  of  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
clot  in  the  cerebral  substance  around  it :  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  more  or  less  pyrexia.  Under  these  circumstances  anti- 
phlogistic measures  are  called  for ;  but  they  should  not  be  of 
a  violent  character.  The  patient  should  be  cupped  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  salines  with  antimonials  may  be  employed  for 
a  time,  the  bowels  being  kept  freely  open  ;  after  the  skin  has 
become  cooler  and  moist,  bichloride  of  mercury  will  often  be 
of  service  ;  a  drachm  of  the  solution  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day,  and  the  dose  increased  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  or  two 
drachms.  A  good  form  for  its  exhibition  is  the  well-known  one 
of  Sir  A.  Cooper  (F.  91).*  Counter-irritation  should  be  at  the 
same  time  used.  After,  however,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  passed  away  and  in  some  cases  where  none  have  existed, 
the  paralysis  continues,  and  sometimes  the  patient  complains 
much  of  pain  in  the  affected  limbs ;  for  the  latter  we  cannot 
often  do  much,  but  some  relief  may  be  given  by  anodyne  and 
gently-stimulating  liniments.  We  can  here  do  but  little  to- 
wards the  removal  of  the  primary  lesion ;  yet  where  the  para- 

»  (91)  R  Liq.  Hydr.  Bichlorid.  J  ss. 
Tiuct.  Rhei. 

Tinct.  Cinchona;,  Tut  3  ij.  Misce. 
Sutnatur  3  j.— iij.  ex  quovis  vchiculo  idonco. 
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lysis  is  not  perfect,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  return  of 
power,  though  it  may  take  place  slowly,  we  may  help  the 
progress  of  the  patient  by  nervine  tonics,  of  which  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  is  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  may  be  given 
in  doses,  beginning  with  a  grain,  increased  to  four  or  five,  three 
times  a  day. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  apoplexy  of  the  spinal  marrow  ; 
that  is  to  say, — sudden  abolition  of  its  proper  functions.  This 
may  sometimes  arise  from  spinal  lisernorrhage,  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  sudden  pain  in  some  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  con- 
vulsions iind  paralysis  of  those  parts  below  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  Such  cases  are  very  rare  ;  at  least  as  observed  by 
the  morbid  anatomist,  the  cases  which  lie  records  being  the 
fatal  ones;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  slight  extravasations 
do  occasionally  take  place,  and  produce  paralysis,  which  is  re- 
covered from. 

This  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  commonly  known  by 
the  term  paraplegia,  may  however  arise  from  other  causes,  some 
of  which  are  very  obscure.  The  functions  of  the  spinal  cord 
may,  besides  extravasation,  be  arrested  by  softening,  whether 
inflammatory  or  otherwise,  by  effusions  or  thickening,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  or  by  pressure  from 
tumours,  or  disease,  or  displacement  of  the  vertebras ;  but  in 
many  cases  there  can  be  found  no  lesion  to  account  for  the 
paralysis,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  loss  of  nervous  power  without  any  change  in 
the  nervous  matter  which  we  are  at  present  able  to  detect.  In 
some  cases  the  palsy  comes  on  rather  suddenly  ;  the  patient 
complains  perhaps  for  a  time  of  pains  in  some  part  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  then  has  suddenly  an  increase  of  this  pain,  with 
loss  of  power  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,  the  disease  creeps  on  far  more  insidiously  ;  there  is  a 
feeling  of  diminished  power  and  increased  weight  in  the  legs,^ 
which  are  apt  to  become  colder  than  in  health;  there  is  tingling 
and  numbness  of  the  toes  and  feet,  and  a  feeling  of  irri  tation  as 
if  by  ants,  which  has  received  the  name  of  formication :  the 
difficulty  of  walking  increases,  and  ultimately  the  patient  loses 
altogether  the  power  of  doing  so.  The  paralysis  gradually 
extends  in  this  way  from  below  upwards,  affects  the  bladder 
and  rectum,  and  ultimately  some  of  the  organs  still  more  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  life,  the  patient  sometimes  dying 
of  apncea  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  In  some 
of  these  cases  no  structural  change*  can  be  found  in  eithei 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ;  when  such  changes  do  exist  the  com- 
monest is  softening.  „„„ij 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  seat  of  the  disease  would 
appear  to  be  rather  in  the  brain  and  its  prolongation  into  t  a 
spinal  canal  than  in  the  true  spinal  marrow  ilselt  ;  Since  wnen 
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the  voluntary  power  is  almost  entirely  annihilated,  the  reflex 
or  excito-rnotory  functions  evince  even  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  susceptibility,  the  legs  being  often  forcibly  retracted 
when  the  feet  have  been  irritated :  this  circumstance  has 
formerly  led  to  the  belief  that  patients  were  malingering,  it 
having  been  assumed  that  if  a  person  withdrew  the  foot  from 
being  tickled  or  pricked,  and  sometimes  from  even  harsher  irri- 
tation, lie  could  move  it  at  other  times  if  he  would. 

The  lesion  upon  which  paraplegia  depends  may  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  various,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  no  appreciable  struc- 
tural change  whatever,  the  disease  being,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  nervine,  or  depending  upon  failure  of  that  power  of 
which  the  nervous  matter  as  regards  its  physical  constitution  is 
the  vehicle  rather  than  the  cause.  In  some  instances,  inde- 
pendently of  those  in  which  the  disease  originates  in  the 
nervous  centres  themselves,  the  loss  of  power  is  produced 
through  injury  inflicted  directly  upon  the  extremities  of  the 
motor  nerves,  as  by  exposure  to  cold.  Attacks  of  paraplegia 
sometimes  come  on  after  a  person  has  left  a  warm  room ,  and 
gone  out  upon  cold  ground  with  the  feet  and  legs  thinly 
covered,  or  when  he  has  been  long  sitting  or  standing  with 
the  legs  and  feet  cold  and  wet  ;  sometimes  severe  injury  to 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  probably  of  the  sentient  ones, 
has  resulted  in  structural  changes  of  the  nervous  centres, 
and  subsequent  paralysis,  as  happened  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  the  author  in  Guy's  Hospital.  Coexisting  gastric 
irritation  has  by  some  been  thought  a  sufficient  cause  of 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  probably  such  is  some- 
times the  case  in  children.  The  same  has  been  said  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  and  certainly  cases  do  occur  of  paraplegia 
coincident  with  strumous  disorganization  of  those  organs.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases  of  paraplegia  the  urine 
is  alkaline,  though  there  is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  cause,  in 
such  instances.  Probably,  however,  this  alkalinity  has  its 
being  in  a  conservative  effort  of  nature,  large  quantities  of 
mucus  (which  is  always  alkaline)  being  formed  to  protect  the 
bladder  from  irritation  by  the  retained  urine.  In  such  cases, 
too,  the  bladder  presents  all  the  appearances  produced  by 
chronic  inflammation. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  other  forms  of  partial  paralysis 
of  the  nerves,  both  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  latter  form  of 
paralysis  is  called  anesthesia,  from  a  privative  and  ala-edvofiai, 
'  I  perceive.'  These  varieties  of  paralysis  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting,  to  the  physiologist  as  well  as  to  the  patholo- 
gist, since  the  discovery  of  the  part  of  the  nervous  substance  in 
which  disease  has  been  found  in  ike  case  of  partial  paralysis 
has  done  much  towards  explaining  the  functions  of  that  most 
important  system  in  the  body.    It  is  not  much  assistance,  mi- 
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fortunately,  that  we  can  as  yet  gain  from  hence  as  regards  our 
treatment,  since,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  any 
lesion  in  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  may  materially  influence 
our  prognosis,  it  would  guide  us  but  little  in  the  selection  of  re- 
medies. As  regards  affections  of  sensation,  we  may,  as  a  general 
rule,  adopt  a  principle  analogous  to  that  which  applies,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  those  of  motion,  namely,  that  increased  or  per- 
verted function  implies  irritation  or  excitement  of  the  nervous 
substance,  whereas  suspended  function  indicates  pressure  upon  it 
or  its  destruction.  Thus  increased  sensation  is  a  sign  of  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation,  loss  of  sensation  of  pressure  or  disorgani- 
zation. The  association  of  impaired  or  perverted  sensation, 
with  similar  lesion  of  the  power  of  motion,  either  in  the  same 
or  different  parts,  may  often  guide  us  to  a  reasonable  conjecture 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  central  mischief,  and  possibly  throw  some 
light  upon  its  nature.  Thus,  a  man  who  had  been  much  ex- 
posed to  cold  in  his  occupation  as  master  of  a  steam-tug  on  the 
Thames,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  suffering  from  para- 
lysis of  rather  an  anomalous  description.  It  appeared  that 
when  young  he  had  occasionally  suffered  from  a  sanious  dis- 
charge from  the  right  ear.  He,  a  few  weeks  before  his  admission, 
lost  the  power  of  motion  of  the  right  side,  from  the  shoulder 
downwards,  though  the  sensation  was  perfect ;  but  what  was 
remarkable,  he  had  perfect  anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  case,  which  at  first  appeared  somewhat  perplexing,  now 
admits  of  explanation,  since,  according  to  the  interesting  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  that  the  conductors  of  sensitive 
impression  from  the  various  parts  of  the  trunk  aud  limbs,  make 
their  decussation  in  the  spinal,  and  not  the  encephalon,  as 
used  to  be  supposed;  so  that  if  the  spinal  axis  had  been 
injured  on  the  right  side  just  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
power  of  motion  on  that  side  would  be  cut  off,  but  sensation 
would  remain,  whereas,  owing  to  the  mode  of  the  decussation  of 
the  conductors  of  sensation,  the  feeling  upon  the  opposite  side 
would  be  destroyed. 

This  man  was  accordingly  treated  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
there  was  disease  about  the  ligaments  and  possibly  bones  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  and  upper  cervical  spine  ;  the  head  kept  still 
by  pillows  and  pads,  and  moderate  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
were  administered.  He  eventually  left  the  hospital  and  re- 
turned to  Ms  duties. 

In  the  treatment  of  paraplegia  we  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion  as  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  detect  it.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  paraplegia  Has 
followed  closely  upon  symptoms  of  inflammation  oi  the  oord  and 
its  membranes,  we  must  employ  local  depletion,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen,  and  a  gentle  mercurial  course,  though  tue  miiei 
should  be  used  with  extreme  caution  when  we  suspect  that  mere 
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may  be  softening  of  a  non-inflammatory  character.  Those 
cases,  again,  which  are  consequent  upon  exposure  to  cold 
are  commonly  of  an  inflammatory  character,  the  immediate 
cause  being  often  the  pressure  from  effusion  of  fluid  within 
the  spinal  canal,  which  effusion  may  have  originated  there,  or 
have  descended  from  the  cranium.  In  the  cases  of  which  we 
are  speaking  the  former  is  most  probably  the  case,  and  here  the 
abstraction  of  a  small  amount  of  blood,  followed  by  counter- 
irritation  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  with  a  gentle  mercurial 
course,  should  be  first  employed.  A  good  form  for  the  mer- 
curial will  be  the  Pil.  hydrarg. ;  or  if  the  bowels  are  not  slug- 
gish, the  combination  of  hyclr.  cum  cret.  and  pulv.  ipecac,  co., 
and  subsequently  iodide  of  potassium.  When  the  debility  con- 
tinues, the  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  used,  as  in  the  former  cases. 
Those  which  come  on  more  gradually,  and  appear  to  depend 
sometimes  upon  adynamic  softening,  and  at  others  seem  to  be 
unconnected  with  any  structural  change  whatever,  are  even 
still  less  amenable  to  remedies  than  the  preceding :  where,  bow- 
ever,  the  structural  lesion  may  have  originated  in  inflammatory 
action  or  even  excitement,  the  bichloride  of  mercury  may  be 
used  in  the  form  already  recommended.  Subsequently  tonics 
should  bo  used,  of  which  the  best  is  the  zinc,  which  may  be 
pushed  to  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  grains  three  times  a  day ;  or 
the  syrup  of  the  iodide  may  be  employed,  commencing  in  doses 
of  half  a  drachm,  and  increased  to  a  drachm  and  a  half,  or  two 
drachms.  In  all  these  cases  the  bladder  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  Sometimes  there  is  incontinence  of  urine,  but  at 
others  retention  ;  and  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  the 
bladder  is  apt  to  become  inflamed  and  irritated  by  the  retained 
secretion,  and,  what  is  more,  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  dis- 
tended, leading  sometimes  to  disorganization  of  these  organs, 
or  to  a  suppression  of  their  functions,  which  tends  greatly  to 
aggravate  any  pre-existing  nervine  disease.  The  urine  should 
therefore  be  drawn  off  at  least  twice  in  the  day  when  there 
is  retention,  and,  if  necessary,  the  bladder  washed  out  with 
warm  water. 

In  some  forms  of  paralysis  mix  vomica  and  strychnia  are 
valuable  remedies.  They  may  be  given  in  the  former  in  pills 
containing  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the 
extract  three  times  a  day ;  the  strychnia  should  be  given  in 
solution  according  to  (F.  56,  p.  398).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  they  are  not  to  be  employed  in  those  cases  in 
which  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  inflam- 
matory disorganization  going  on,  since  they  act  as  stimulants  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  would  promote  such  disorganization  if 
any  tendency  to  it  existed.  The  author  can  speak  from  his  own 
observation  of  the  ill  effect  of  strychnia  upon  cases  of  this  de- 
scription. The  same  remarks  apply,  in  a  far  less  degree,  to  elec- 
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tricity,  since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  as  ordinarily 
employed,  its  effects  do  not  reach  the  nervous  centres,  but  are 
confined  to  the  nerves.  Strychnia  seems  to  be  most  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  disease,  which  has  produced  the 
lesion  of  the  nervous  centres  has  ceased  to  exist,  though  it  may 
have  produced  organic  changes,  and  to  those,  if  sucli  can  be 
ascertained  to  exist,  which  depend  upon  a  pure  torpidity  or 
inaction  of  the  nervous  power. 

Electricity  again  is  serviceable  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  loss  of  power  from  lesion  of  the  nerves  of  a  part  which  does 
not  probably  involve  the  nervous  centres.  Thus,  a  man  who 
had  been  employed  as  an  engineer  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
frequently  stood  in  water,  or  upon  damp  ground  when  much 
heated,  was  assisted  with  great  difficulty  into  one  of  the  wards 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  having  lost  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs.  The  motor  muscles  of  the  hip  and  knee  joints  were 
scarcely  at  all  affected,  but  he  had  not  the  least  power  over  the 
foot,  the  paralysis  being  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  which  condition  had  lasted  for  eighteen  months  previously 
to  the  time  of  his  admission.  He  was  treated  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  electro-magnetism,  and  left  the  hospital  able  to 
walk  fairly. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  local  paralysis,  there  is  none  more 
frequently  met  with,  or  of  greater  practical  importance,  than  is 
that  of  one  side  of  the  face,  generally  known  as  facial  paralysis, 
iir  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  the  muscles  supplied  by  that 
portion  of  the  seventh  pair  being  generally,  though  not  always, 
those  which  are  exclusively  affected  :  it  is  sometimes,  too,  known 
as  Bell's  paralysis,  from  the  great  physiologist  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
to  whose  discoveries  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  its  true 
nature.  With  this  facial  paralysis  we  may  have  facial  anx- 
sthesia,  and  it  is  well  to  consider  the  two  together,  though 
when  the  latter  is  superadded  the  affection  is  a  far  more  serious 
one. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  one 
side  of  the  face  as  a  part  of  hemiplegia,  and  whenever  we  meet 
with  this  form  of  paralysis,  we  must  examine  carefully  whether 
either  extremity  or  any  other  part  is  similarly  affected,  particu- 
larly the  muscles  of  the  head  supplied  by  the  fifth  pair,  such  are 
themasseter  and  temporal  muscles;  and  if  we  find  that  such  is 
not  the  case,  we  may  be  able  to  remove  much  serious  apprehen- 
sion that  may  be  entertained  by  the  patient  or  his  Mends. 

The  facial  palsy  sometimes  comes  on  very  suddenly,  the 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  becoming,  as  it  were,  powerless 
and  sleeping,  whilst  those  of  the  opposite  side  retain  their 
wonted  expressiveness.  This  want  of  symmetry  is  increased, 
too,  by  the  mouth  being  drawn  somewhat  to  the  unaffected 
side.   'When,  however,  the  patient  speaks,  or  smiles,  or  weeps, 
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the  difference  becomes  still  more  striking,  the  unaffected 
muscles,  no  longer  counterpoised  by  those  which  should  an- 
tagonize them  on  the  opposite  side,  draw  the  mouth  still  more 
to  the  unaffected  side  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween sleeping  or  waking,  or  between  life  and  death,  in  the 
visage  of  the  same  person  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  distressing. 
Fortunately,  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  more  frightful  to 
the  uninitiated  than  really  dangerous  in  the  estimation  of  the 
experienced,  provided  that  the  paralysis  be  confined  to  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  portio-dura.  The  paralysis  of  these 
muscles  is  rendered  still  more  apparent  by  desiring  the  patient 
to  blow  or  whistle,  when  the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  cheek  are 
puffed  out  like  a  foot-ball :  or  to  close  the  eyes,  when  that  of  the 
paralyzed  side  remains  partially  open,  witli  the  pupil  drawn 
upwards;  and  whilst  the  brow  of  the  sound  side  is  somewhat 
contracted  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  oculi,  that  on  the 
affected  side  remains  smooth  and  undisturbed.  With  all  this, 
however,  the  power  of  the  temporal  and  masseter  muscles,  which 
are  those  of  mastication,  and  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve,  re- 
mains iminrpaired.  Curiously  differing  from  these  cases  are 
those  of  facial  anaesthesia  ;  here  the  fifth  is  the  nerve  involved, 
and  the  loss  of  sensation  is  in  most  cases  perfect  over  one  side  of 
the  face,  terminating,  to  a  nicety,  at  the  median  line,  so  that 
even  the  most  sensitive  part,  as  the  surface  of  the  eye,  may  be 
touched  without  its  being  felt  by  the  patient ;  the  sense  too  of 
taste,  as  well  as  of  feeling,  is  lost  of  the  half  of  the  mouth  on  the 
affected  side.  All  this  time,  however,  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion  is  unimpaired  as  regards  the  acts  of  speaking,  breathing, 
expression,  and  the  like,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  visage  is  un- 
disturbed ;  but  in  the  act  of  mastication  the  ease  is  different. 
When  the  patient  attempts  to  perform  it  the  temporal  and 
masseter  muscles  are  found  to  be  powerless  on  the  side  which 
has  lost  its  feeling. 

We  have  just  seen  in  striking  contrast  the  effects  of  loss  of 
their  proper  functions  by  the  two  nerves  mainly  supplying  the 
muscles  and  other  textures  of  the  face  and  mouth,  the  fifth  and 
the  portio-dura.  Now  the  cause  of  this  loss  of  function  may  be 
seated  either  within  the  cranium,  or  along  the  course  of  the 
respective  nerves.  When  the  portio-dura  alone  is  implicated,  it 
is  probable  that  this  cause  is  either  in  the  bony  canal,  in  the 
temporal  bone,  or  in  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  lies  in  front 
of  tl  ic  ear.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  apparent  from 
the  extent  of  the  anaesthesia,  and  loss  of  power  of  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  that  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  one  side  is 
affected;  it  follows  from  the  more  complicated  origin,  as  well 
as  distribiifii.n  of  that  nerve,  that  (he  disease  must  be  within 
the  cranium,  and  therefore  the  prognosis  becomes  much  more 
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unfavourable  (unless,  indeed,  one  branch  only  of  the  fifth  be 
implicated). 

The  circumstances  which  may  cause  facial,  paralysis  are  of 
course  exceedingly  various,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  nerve  that  we  cau  ascertain  whether 
there  be  any  tumour  or  other  mechanical  cause  pressing  upon 
the  nerve  and  obstructing  its  functions,  or  whether  the  patient 
have  received  any  blow  or  other  injury  which  may  have  pro- 
duced the  same  result.  We  must  inquire  also  for  any  evidence 
of  disease  in  the  ear  ;  but  when  all  these  causes  have  been 
eliminated,  there  remains  the  most  frequent,  which  is  exposure 
to  a  current  of  cold  air  ;  and  when  there  is  a  history  of  such  an 
occurrence,  and  the  case  is  one  of  simple  facial  paralysis,  we 
may  in  most  cases  encourage  our  patient  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  recovery.  When,  however,  there  has  been  any  thicken- 
ing of  the  sheath  or  parts  around  the  nerve,  we  must  expect 
more  or  less  permanent  deformity;  but  even  here  we  may  give 
the  patient  the  comforting  assurance  that  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  mischief. 

When,  from  the  history  of  the  ease,  it  appears  that  there  has 
been  a  blow  or  exposure  to  cold,  or  other  causes  of  inflam- 
matory action,  we  must  have  recourse  to  local  depletion,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  the  constitutional  signs  of  inflammatory 
fever  well  marked — cupping  behind  the  ear  is  to  be  preferred  — 
apply  fomentations  to  the  ear,  or  what  Dr.  Watson  recommends 
as  still  better,  and  direct  a  current  of  steam  of  hot  water  against 
and  into  the  ear.  Mercury  should  also  be  administered  so  as  very 
slightly  to  touch  the  mouth,  and  afterwards,  especially  if  there 
be  thickening  or  induration,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
given.  When  there  are  signs  of  extensive  disease  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  we  cannot  expect  much  benefit 
from  any  active  treatment  whatever. 

The  cases  of  facial  anaesthesia  belong,  as  far  as  treatment  is 
concerned,  to  the  same  class  as  other  instances  of  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  nerves ;  such  partial  paralyses  are,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, often  amongst  the  first  signs  of  softening  of  the  brain, 
especially  in  persons  whose  nervous  power  has  been  impaired 
by  intemperance  or  other  excesses,  fatigue  of  body,  mental 
anxiety,  or  too  great  intellectual  exertion.  In  such  instances, 
after  using  gentle  measures  to  subdue  any  inflammatory  excite- 
ment that  may  exist,  but  not  unless  we  have  good  proof  thai  it 
does  exist,  mercury  in  the  form  of  bichloride  may  be  employed  ; 
but  in  eases  of  non-inflammatory  softening,  mercury,  especially 
if  it  produce  ptyalism,  is  most  injurious.  Iodine  may,  however, 
be  employed  in  the  form  either  of  iodide  ofpotassium,  or  iodide 
of  zinc  ;  but  most  reliance  may  be  placed  upon  a  full  course  ot 
sulphate  of  zinc. 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  either  of  structural  changes,  pro- 
ducing diminution  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  substance,  or 
total  abolition  of  it ;  or  of  those  instances  in  which  this  power 
has  appeared  to  be  suspended  or  destroyed,  independently  of 
any  appreciable  change  in  the  nervous  matter ;  but  we  have 
only  incidentally  alluded  to  that  most  remarkable  condition, 
spasm.  Spasm  may  be  said  to  be  the  opposite  of  palsy  ;  it  is  an 
excess  of  muscular  activity,  and  that,  too,  excited  in  a  perverted 
and  disorderly  manner. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spasm,  the  one  consisting  of  long- 
continued  contraction  of  the  affected  muscles,  which  slowly 
and  imperfectly  relax,  and  then,  after  a  time,  become  again  con- 
tracted ;  this  is  termed  tonic  spasm.  In  the  other,  which  is 
termed  clonic  spasm,  the  contractions  are  sudden,  violent,  and 
repeated,  the  intervening  relaxation  being,  of  course,  equally 
sudden  and  repeated.  In  many  instances,  antagonizing  muscles 
seem  to  be  alternately  affected,  so  that  a  limb  is  thrown  into 
continued  and  forcible  jactitation,  during  what  is  termed  a  "  fit" 
of  tins  kind  of  spasm. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  excito-mo- 
tory functions  may  be  in  full  activity,  when  those  of  voluntary 
motion  are  suspended,  or  destroyed  by  disease  ;  and  more  than 
tins,  we  often  find  the  former  increasing  in  activity  in  propor- 
tion as  the  latter  become  impaired  :  of  this  we  have  an  instance 
m  the  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  a  gentleman  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  an  attack  of  paraplegia,  found  that  when  he 
attempted  to  scrape  his  foot  on  the  scraper  at  the  house-door, 
his  leg  and  thigh  were  forcibly  and  involuntarily  flexed  and 
drawn  upwards.    And  we  may  observe  that,  independently  of 
disease,  the  energy  of  these  two  functions  seems  to  vary  in  an 
inverse  proportion    Thus  in  infancy,  when  the  voluntary  power 
is  as  yet  undeveloped,  the  excito-motory  is  in  the  tulles 
activity;  and,  altliougli  we  may  not  observe  any  inconven  ei 
defect  of  excito-motory  power,  where  the  voluntary  is  in  per 
i,c hon  yet  we  do  not  commonly  find  in  the  robust,  vigorous 
man,  that  Lability  to  sudden  movements  of  the  Volintarv 
muscles,  independently  of  their  natural  stimulus,  volition  which 
so .Sequent  in  the  delicate  female;  he  is  not  so  «ne™ 
in  fact     When,  then,  the  voluntary  power  of  the  brain  is  W 
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of  the  slightest  stimuli,  and  which  are  quite  heyond  the  control 
of  the  will.  Dr.  Todd  has  not  inaptly  applied  the  term  polarity 
to  this  power  of  the  spinal  cord  of  generating  power  within 
itself,  to  he  communicated  to  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  if, 
as  we  not  unreasonably  might,  we  apply  the  same  term  to  the 
power  of  the  brain  of  originating  voluntary  motor  power,  under 
the  influence  of  volition,  we  might  lay  it  down  as  an  aphorism, 
the  result  of  observation,  that  the  polarity  of  the  spinal  cord 
varies  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  brain. 

It  is  not  by  this  meant,  that  the  excito-motory  functions  can 
never  become  unduly  susceptible,  unless  there  be  antecedent 
diminution  of  the  voluntary ;  nor  that  this  excessive  excitability 
may  not  exist  as  a  primary  affection,  independently  of  disease 
elsewhere,  but  merely  that  it  is  most  commonly  observed  in 
those  states  of  the  system  in  which  the  voluntary  power  is  the 
least ;  and  further,  that  when  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
latter  is  withdrawn,  the  former  will  be  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
excessive  action  by  ordinary  causes  of  irritation  ;  and  that  when 
any  such  cause,  of  a  more  than  ordinary  character,  comes  into 
operation,  we  shall  have  violent  spasm.  Neither  must  we  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  nervous  centres,  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  have  the  power  of  originating  muscular  contraction, 
aud  are  liable  to  irritation  from  within,  as  well  as  from  without, 
and  consequently,  that  excessive  contraction,  or  spasm  ot  the 
voluntary  muscles,  may  be  excited  by  irritation,  or  hyperemia 
of  those  centres,  or  the  parts  proceeding/™™  them,  as  well  as 
irritation  along  the  course  of  those  proceeding  to  them,  and 
hence  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  be  simulated,  as  regards  the  "  Ixsa  partis  functio,  by  irri- 
tation from  without ;  that  is  to  say,  by  peripheral  and  centri- 
petal irritation,  acting  upon  nervous  matter,  either  in  itseii 
morbidly  susceptible,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spinal  cord,  uncon- 
trolled by  a  power  which  is  in  a  great  measure  antagonistic  to 
it  •  and  thus  similar  symptoms  may  arise  from  opposite  causes, 
and  require  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  If  these  principles 
are  1  ej  n  vie  v,  they  will  guide  us  to  the  explanation  of  much 
that  otherwise  appears  anomalous  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 

'Tilrrtftr  affections,  we  shall  proceed  in  the 
■rtSJSfrto  that  pursued  by  most  authors  and  commence 
with  those  which  are  most  obviously  the  result  of  periplierai 

if  Them'ost  familiar  instances  occur-  in  the  convulsions  arising 
from  gastric  irritation  and  teething  in  children.  dition8 

Now,  as  regards  both  of  these,  we  have  all  the ' 
Which  We  have  just  pointed  out  as  ^m^hn^^fe 
meat  of  the  excito-motory  system.    We  have  uic  pe 
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infancy,  in  which  that  system  of  nerves  has  the  predominance 
over  the  voluntary,  and  we  have  an  irritating  cause  at  the 
extremities  of  one  or  other  set  of  spinal  nerves ;  but  most 
children  "  cut  "  their  teeth  without  convulsions  ;  and  all  do  not 
go  into  fits  every  time  that  the  milk  "  disagrees,"  or  that  they 
overload  their  stomachs  ;  accordingly  we  ordinarily  meet  with 
these  convulsions  in  children  in  whom,  besides  constitutional 
debility,  generally  of  a  strumous  character,  there  is,  in  addition 
to  a  liability  to  gastric  derangements  from  mesenteric  disease,  a 
great  susceptibility  of  the  excito-inotory  system.    If,  from  other 
causes,  gastric  irritation  be  set  up,  and  there  be  more  than 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  gums  in  dentition,  such  children 
will  be  apt  to  be  convulsed,  and  the  greater  the  "nervous  irri- 
tability," the  greater  the  liability  to  be  affected,  even  by  the 
slightest  irritating  cause.    In  the  diagnosis  of  these  affections 
we  must  carefully  remember  the  distinction  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out  between  the  opposite  conditions  which  may  produce 
the  same  results,  namely,  convulsions- and  by  close  examina- 
tion of  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  inquiry  into  the 
previous  history,  satisfy  ourselves  that  those  symptoms  which 
indicate  inflammatory  disease  are  absent ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
children  m  whom  dentition  is  going  on,  we  may  pretty  safelv 
inter,  that  the  irritation  proceeding  from  that  process  is  the 
cause  of  the  convulsions.    In  the  case  of  gastric  irritation,  the 
irritable  state  of  bowels,  the  generally  abundant,  or,  at  all 
events,  not  scanty  urine,  the  full  pupil,  and  reddish  tongue,  the 
tumid  abdomen,  the  constantly  quick  pulse,  and  the  absence  of 
all  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain  will 
point  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

The  causes  of  these  forms  of  infantile  convulsion  will  best 
suggest  the  indications  for  their  treatment.    When  the  source 

this'b^r  H  ltl0D' the  g"mS  shouW  be  frecly  lauc«L  and 
this  having  been  done,  we  must  proceed  to  allay  the  irritation 
elsewhere.  .  When  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  but  moderate  an 
the  other  signs  of  general  fever  are  wanting,  we  may  put  the 
child  into  a  warm  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  100°;  but  if  there 
aprehensions  of  febrile  excitement,  the  bath  hould  not  be 
used  except  by  immersing  only  the  legs  and  thighs ;  the  bowels 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  if  there  have  been  merely  fre- 
quent tenesmus,  and  expulsion  of  mucus,  with  but  little  Leal 
matter,  a  drachm  o   castor-oil  may  be  given,  and  subsequently 

virl^S'^T  °f  tW°  °r  thr,ee  Srains  of  bicarbonate  oqt  soda 
with  two  or  three  minims  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  wil U„ 
found  a  most  efficient  sedative  to  the  nervoS  sySm  When 

he  convulsions  continue  to  recur,  we  may  have  recourse  to  an 
injection  ofassafoetida ;  we  must,  however  cnrcfullv  t 
anyslgns  of  cerebral  excitement,  as  the  fiffitttS  ex- 
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tremities  of  the  nerves  may,  in  children  so  predisposed,  set  up 
inflammatory  action  in  the  encephalon.  When  this  occurs,  it 
must  at  its  first  appearance  he  properly  met  hy  the  measures 
already  suggested. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  convulsion  arising  irom  gastric 
irritation  :  the  first  object  must  he  to  remove  all  offending 
matters  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  for  this  purpose,  from  one 
to  two  grains  of  hydr.  cum  cret.,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child  may  be  given,  and  afterwards  a  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil ; 
if  however,  the  bowels  should  have  been  extremely  irritable, 
and  the  motions  loose  and  abundant,  it  will  be  better  to  com- 
bine the  hydr.  cum  cret.  with  three  or  four  grains  of  compound 
chalk  powder,  and,  if  there  be  much  diarrhoea,  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  maybe  added,  and  the 
castor -oil  may  be  given  guarded  with  a  minim,  or  even  two,  ot 
laudanum  the  warm  bath  up  to  the  hips  may  also  be  here 
used  with  advantage  ;  and,  if  the  convulsions  recur,  an  enema 
of  four  or  five  ounces  of  solution  of  assafeotida  may  be  ad- 
ministered, which  often  affords  great  relief.  Cases  are  not 
very  rarely  met  with,  in  which  the  laxative  remedies  above 
recommended  have  brought  away  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
scybal*  resembling  sheep's  dung,  to  the,  great  benefi  ot  he 
patient.  The  soda  and  hyoscyamus,  or  similar  soothing  mea- 
sures may  also  be  subsequently  used  with  advantage,  and  fol- 
lowed Z  the  course  of  treatment  before  recommended  for 
children '  prone  to  mesenteric,  and  other  strumous  diseases  in 

^Ca-Ohorea  SanctiViti,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed, 
dSateeable  affection  is  too  well  known  to  require  minute 

remarked  chorea  in  a  man  ■W£™£t£  cMd  is  0b- 

The  disease  generally  comes  on  g  radual  y    tl  J 
served  to  drop  things,  or  to  be  una      to  ho  1    U    *  js 
its  needle,  or  is  seen  to  be  Robing  one _ 
Often  reproved  as  for  a  bad  J^Jg*™ ^  observed,  and 
extend  generally  over  the  side  W  hen  tlu  J  are 
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that  side  of  the  body,  including  often  the  muscles  of  the  face,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  incessant  motion,  which  movement  some- 
times assumes  a  character  of  regularity,  or  almost  gracefulness, 
is  in  the  salam  convulsion.  Generally,  however,  the  movements 
are  of  an  irregular  and  hurried  character,  most  disagreeable  to 
witness ;  the  voluntary  control  over  the  affected  limbs  being, 
in  a  great  measure,  superseded,  so  that  when  the  patient  is  told 
to  grasp  anything  he  makes  several  attempts  with  the  hand, 
frequently  missing  it,  and  at  last  seizing  it  convulsively.  The 
continual  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  give  to  the 
countenance  an  expression  almost  idiotic,  aggravated,  possibly, 
by  the  diminution  of  voluntary  energy.  The  speech  is  also 
imperfect ;  sometimes  the  power  of  articulation  is  entirely  lost, 
the  attempt  to  speak  giving  rise  only  to  contortions  of  the 
rnouth  and  tongue,  attended  with  increased  movements  and  an 
inarticulate  sound. 

The  disease  does  not,  however,  in  all  cases,  come  on  thus 
gradually,  but  it  sometimes  attacks  a  young  person  immediately 
after  a  sudden  fright  or  powerful  emotion.  The  convulsions 
also  become  sometimes  so  violent  and  uncontrollable  that  the 
patient  cannot  lie  safely  in  an  ordinary  bed,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  him  in  a  cot,  or  use  some  means  of  protection 
at  the  sides.  The  movements  too,  though  almost  always  affect- 
ing one  side,  may  extend  to  the  other ;  and  if  this  be  not  the 
case,  the  muscles  of  the,  otherwise,  unaffected  side  are  called 
into  continual  action  to  counteract  those  of  the  opposite. 

Chorea,  as  must  be  apparent  fr  om  what  we  have  already 
stated,  affects  exclusively  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  those  which,  though  not  strictly  such,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  as  is  the  case  with  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, the  diaphragm  being  often  implicated  ;  and  a  case  oc- 
curred under  the  care  of  the  author,  in  a  girl  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
m  which  there  appeared  to  be  chorea  of  the  diaphragm  alone! 
There  is  no  proof  of  the  purely  involuntary  muscles  being  im- 
plicated ;  unless  the  curious  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Addi- 
son, of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  systolic  "  bruit  de  soufflet  " 
under  the  left  nipple,  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  being  affected:  the  obscurity,  however  of 
the  mechanism  of  this  so-called  mitral  "  bruit,"  together  with 
the  frequent  connection  of  chorea  with  rheumatism,  go  far  to 
invalidate  th  is  testimony.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  chorea! 
movements  are  entirely  suspended  during  sleep. 

The  diagnosis  of  chorea  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
_  The  cause  of  chorea  is  generally  some  strong  emotion,  or  other 
impression  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  in  most  cases  fright  is  the 
active  cause,  in  some  a  cut  or  blow,  now  and  then  depressing: 
emotion.    In  a  case  which  occurred  lately,  a  boy  of  sixteen 
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became  the  subject  of  chorea  immediately  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  his  father  from  cholera.  The  condition  which 
constitutes  as  it  were  the  essence  of  the  disease,  consists  in  an 
excessive  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  so 
that  the  muscles  are  tlrrown  into  contraction  without  the 
stimulus  of  volition,  often  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  sometimes 
through  stimuli  conveyed  from  an  extremity  of  an  incident 
nerve ;  it  may  be,  too,  that  the  state  of  the  nervous  centre 
is  such  that  muscular  contractions  are  excited  independently  of 
any  impression  conveyed  to  it  by  the  incident  nerves.  This 
state  of  the  nervous  system  is  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
unconnected  with  any  change  in  its  substance  appreciable 
by  our  senses,  though  it  may  be  associated  with  structural 
change  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  We  do,  in  fact,  occasionally 
meet  with  cases  of  chorea  in  which  there  have  been  chronic 
effusions  into  the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  often 
the  result  of  strumous  disease,  or  in  winch  strumous  deposits 
upon  the  pia  muter  have  pressed  upon  the  substance  of  the 
brain.  In  some,  the  choreal  have  been  the  first  active  symptoms 
of  cerebral  disease,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  presence 
of  such  disease  may  have  been  the  means  of  impairing  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  substance.  These  cases,  however,  are  so 
rare  as  to  prove  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere ; 
and  although  we  can  adduce  no  appreciable  lesion  in  any  part 
of  the  system,  we  have  that  condition  which  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  a  want  of  tone  :  the  muscles  are  lax,  the  blood  is 
often  in  an  anasmic  condition  ;  and  undoubtedly,  strumous  boys 
and  girls,  and  those  living  in  large  towns,  are  those  who  are  com- 
monly the  subjects  of  chorea. 

Chorea  may  possibly  be  excited  by  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  thcca  of  the  spine,  and  one  case  in  which  there  was 
severe  chorea  in  a  child  who  had  been  the  subject  of  acute 
rheumatism  was  successfully  treated  with  full  doses  of  colchi- 
cum  by  Dr.  Addison. 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  generally  favourable,  tliougn 
in  those  eases  in  which  there  are  signs  of  sub-acute  encephalitis, 
strumous  meningitis,  or  of  other  diseases  within  the  cranium,  it 
must  be  in  accordance  with  sucli  symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  chorea  is  in  general  simple  and  successful. 
The  objects  to  be  followed  are— to  obviate  all  causes  of  irrita- 
tion or  excitement,— to  improve  the  general  tone,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  nervous  system. 

When,  therefore,  the  child  or  young  person  has  been  exposea 
to  fright,  or  subject  to  irritation  of  any  kind,  all  disturbing 
causes  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  Particularly  me 
annoyance  arising  from  evident  imitation  by  other  c  H  • 
The  bowels  should  be  effectively  cleared  out,  though  irritation 
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from  purgatives  should  be  avoided.  With  this  view,  the  com- 
bination of  calomel  with  scammony  or  jalap  should  be  used 
every  third  or  fourth  night,  and  its  action  assisted,  if  necessary, 
with  tartrate  of  potass  and  senna,  or  in  delicate  children  the 
mixture  alone  may  be  employed. 

As  regards  tonics,  we  must  be  guided  in  our  selection  by  the 
condition  of  tbe  patient.  Those  which  are  in  general  most 
efficient  are — the  preparations  of  zinc  and  iron,  arsenic,  the 
combination  of  port  wine  with  rhubarb,  and  the  shower  bath. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  exhibition  of  purgatives  to  keep  the 
bowels  freely  open,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  doses  gradually 
increased  from  a  grain  to  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  or 
even  more,  will  effect  a  cure.  When,  however,  the  sulphate 
has  been  used  in  these  large  doses,  its  sudden  discontinuance 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  system,  and  a  return  of  the  symptoms 
ensues  :  the  best  rule,  therefore,  for  its  exhibition  is  as  follows  : 
— the  bowels  being  kept  open,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  in  doses  commencing  with  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  child  of  about  twelve  years  old  the  quantity  should 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  grain  daily,  until  the  medicine 
causes  sickness  or  there  is  an  obvious  diminution  of  the  choreal 
movements.  In  the  former  case  the  dose  should  be  diminished 
by  at  least  one-half,  aud  so  continued  for  several  days,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  tolerance;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  be  a  marked  improvement,  it  should  be  no  further  in- 
creased, but  continued  without  alteration  until  either  the  im- 
provement ceases — in  which  case,  it  should  be  again  gradually 
increased — or  the  disease  has  altogether  subsided.  Whenever 
the  latter  is  the  case,  we  ought  to  diminish  the  dose  day  by  day, 
rather  than  discontinue  it  suddenly,  as  by  following  the  latter 
course  we  have  less  reason  to  dread  a  relapse.  In  some  cases, 
however,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  considerable  antenna, 
the  iron  seems  to  have  more  control  over  the  disease  than  has 
the  zinc,  though  these  cases  are  rather  exceptional  ones. 
When  such  present  themselves,  and  are  apparent  either  from 
the  anaemic  condition  above  alluded  to  or  from  the  failure 
of  the  zinc,  we  may  administer  cither  the  ammonio-tartrate  or 
the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  in  the  usual  doses,  or  the  mixture 
ferri  comp.  combined,  when  there  is  torpidity  of  the  bowels, 
with  the  decoct,  aloes  co.  (F.  92).*  This  form  is  particularly 
eligible  for  chorea  occurring  in  connection  with  amenorrhcea. 

Epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness— the  morbus  comitialis  of  the 
Latin  authors— differs  from  chorea  in  that  the  spasm,  though, 

*  (92)  B,  Mist.  Ferrl  co.  3  v. 

Decoct.  Aloes  co.  3  iij.  Misce. 
Ft.  Haust.  ter  die  sumend. 
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like  it,  clonic,  recurs  only  at  intervals,  that  is  to  say,  iu  fits  or 
paroxysms,  and  in  the  important  fact  that  the  proper  functions 
of  the  brain  are  suspended,  there  being  loss  of  consciousness. 
Aii"  attack  "of  epilepsy  is  generally  sudden  in  ils  invasion;  the 
patient  may  have  been  but  the  instant  before  to  all  appearance 
in  perfect  health,  when  he  suddenly  utters  a  mostjerrific  cry, 
anif  fidls  senseless  and  convulsed  ;  he  then,  in  The  words  of  Dr. 
Watson,  "strains  and  struggles  violently — his  breathing  is  em- 
barrassed or  suspended — his  face  turgid  and  livid— he  foams  at 
the  mouth — a  choking  sound  is  heard  in  the  windpipe — he 
appears  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  by  apneea.  But  presently 
and  by  degrees  these  alarming  phenomena  diminish,  and  at 
length  cease ;  the  patient  is  left  exhausted  and  comatose,  hut 
his  life  is  no  longer  threatened,  and  in  a  short  time  lie  is  to 
all  appearance  perfectly  well.  The  same  train  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena recur,  however,  again  and  again  at  different  and  mostly 
at  irregular  intervals."  The  epileptic  attack  or  fit  in  many 
cases  comes  on  suddenly,  as  we  have  just  observed,  and  without 
the  slightest  warning.  But  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  patients  to  have  some  premonitory  symptom, 
with  which  they  often  become  familiar,  so  as  to  be  aware  of 
the  approach  of  the  fit.  In  some  instances  there  is  vertigo,  or 
confusion  of  intellect ;  sometimes  there  is  unusual  irritability 
of  temper,  which  may  exist  for  several  days  previous  to  the  fit; 
and  at  others  there  is  an  inordinate  appetite  for  food — that 
not  uncommon  symptom  of  cerebral  disturbance.  Sometimes, 
again,  there  are'  symptoms  recognizable  by  the  attendants  or 
friends  of  the  patient,  as  imperfect  articulation,  slight  distor- 
tion of  the  face,  or  squinting.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
premonitory  signs  is  the  well-known  "aura  epileptica,"  which 
consists  of  a  feeling  as  of  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  from 
some  part  of  the  body,  generally  one  of  the  extremities,  to  the 
head,  or  sometimes  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  which  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  epileptic  fit. 

The  true  pathology  of  epilepsy  is  very  obscure.  If  we  look 
to  the  symptoms,  we  'find  them  to  consist  principally  of  a  sus- 
pension of  the  proper  functions  of  the  brain- sensation,  volition, 
consciousness— with  violent  clonic  spasm  ;  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration being  always  implicated,  and  the  sphincters  paralyzed  ; 
the  urine  being  generally  voided  during  the  fit,  and  the  lower 
bowels  being  commonly  emptied.  It  is  not,  however,  so  obvious 
whether  these  spasms  arise  from  derangement  in  the  brain  itaell, 
or  in  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motoiy  system,  the  centre  o 
which  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata;  the  fact  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  brain  being  suspended  does  not  preclude  tne 
possibility  of  the  motor  fibres  exciting  abnormal  or  violent  mus- 
cular action,  the  more  so  since  we  know  that  disease  or  injury 
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of  the  brain  will  sometimes  produce  convulsion  at  the  same  time 
that  it  takes  away  the  consciousness. 

Morbid  anatomy,  again,  does  not  throw  any  certain  light  upon 
either  the  nature  or  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  upon  which  epilepsy 
depends  :  it  is  true  that  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died 
in  epileptic  fits,  and  in  whom  there  had  been  no  other  symptoms 
referable  to  the  brain,  congestion  of  the  vessels  in  the  substance 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  generally  found ;  but  this 
congestion  is  in  all  probability  the  result  of  the  mode  of  death, 
namely,  apnoea.  Others,  again,  have  had  repeated  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  and  who,  as  commonly  happens,  have  evinced  some 
signs  of  diminution  of  the  functions  of  the  brain —as  impaired 
intellect,  or  paralysis,  or  diminished  muscular  power,  and  have 
been  inspected  after  death,  which  has  occurred  independently 
of  an  epileptic  fit ;  and  in  some  of  them  there  have  been  found 
induration  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  in  others  soften- 
ing with  a  similar  dilatation  ;  these  changes  affecting  the  white 
matter ;  whilst  the  grey  matter  is  sometimes  altered  in  con- 
sistence, easily  removed  from  the  white  matter,  and  adherent  to 
the  membranes  ;  but  these  are  precisely  the  changes  observed 
in  those  who  have  had  similar  affections  independently  of  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  where  the  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease  have 
supervened,  as  they  often  do,  upon  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  changes  in  the  brain  to  the 
excitement  and  disturbed  circulation  attending  the  fits,  than  to 
suppose  that  the  fits  have  been  produced  by  what  appears  from 
the  symptoms  to  have  been  a  subsequent  lesion. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  evidence  of  sources  of 
irritation  which  must  have  been  permanent,  and  in  some  in- 
stances congenital,  as  thickening  of  the  membrane,  tubercles  on 
the  surface,  spicule  of  bone,  or  other  alteration  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium.  These  no  doubt  may  be  what  are  termed  "  pre- 
disposing causes,"  or  rather  conditions  increasing  the  liability 
to  epilepsy. 

The  conditions  which  predispose  to  epilepsy  are,  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  head ;  conical,  sometimes  flattened,  more 
commonly  unsymmctrical  as  regards  the  two  sides,  or  affected 
with  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Scrofula  also  produces  great 
liability  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
with  epilepsy  in  persons  who  have  plain  marks  of  scrofula 
upon  them,  or  in  a  member  of  a  family  of  which  others  are 
obviously  scrofulous.  Like  scrofula,  too,  epilepsy  is  often 
hereditary.  Intemperance'  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  also 
favour,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  induce  a  liability  to  epi- 
lepsy, and  of  this  class  of  causes  of  debility  there  is  none  more 
frequent  or  more  effectual  than  the  wretched  habit  of  sell-abuse 

The  essential  causes  of  epilepsy  are,  we  have  said,  involved 
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in  obscurity,  but  some  occurrences  certainly  appear,  in  those 
who  are  susceptible,  to  act  as  causes.  Amongst  these  we  may 
enumerate  strong  mental  emotion,  particularly  fright,  repressed 
eruptions,  particularly  about  the  head  ;  and  so  will  suppressed 
discharges,  and,  what  may  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary, 
haemorrhage  will  also  produce  the  same  result.  The  sight  of 
another  person  in  an  epileptic  fit  has  been  known  to  produce 
the  disease  in  a  person  witnessing  it,  and  a  patient  who  has 
had  previous  fits  is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into  one  by  wit- 
nessing such  a  spectacle;  and  so  likely  is  it  to  be  induced  by 
imitation  that  those  who  have  feigned  to  be  epileptic  have  been 
known  eventually  to  become  really  so. 

The  researches  of  Shroeder  Van  der  Kolk,  which  are  in  the 
main  in  accordance  with  those  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequard,  tend  to  show 
that  the  essential  nature  of  epilepsy  consists  in  an  exaltedjensi- 
bjlity  of  the  rnedjilhi^jibl^n^ata,  whereby  it  is  rendered  liable 
to  discharge  itself  through  t  he  operation  of  any  irritant,  whether 
cerebral— as  inflammation  or  tubercle,  or  the  irritation  of  dis- 
eased cerebral  arteries,  mental  or  emotional  excitement;  or  cen- 
tripetal and  reflex,  as  irritation  in  the  intestines,  the  generative 
organs,  and,  we  might  add,  any  part  of  the  system  :  irritation  of 
any  part  being  more  likely  to  produce  an  epileptic  paroxysm  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  freely  supplied  by  sensorial  nerves.  It  is 
from  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  that  there  have  been  described 
almost  as  many  kinds  of  epilepsy  as  there  are  organs  in  the 
body.  These  sources  of  irritation  are  however,"  as  we  have 
just"  observed,  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  induce  epilepsy, 
though  they  may  do  so  where  there  is  this  susceptibility  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  dif- 
ficult ;  but  there  are  three  conditions  from  which  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  it— from  apoplexy,  from  hysteria,  and  from  no 
disease  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  from  malingering  or  feigning. 

In  a  case  where  the  previous  history  is  known,  or  where  we 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
attack,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  epilepsy 
from  apoplexy  ;  but  if  we  are  called  to  a  person  who  has  been 
found  in  a  fit  some  caution  is  required  in  this  respect.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  epilepsv  may  be 
apoplectic;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  injury  to  Thebraui  which 
produced  apoplexy  may,  at  the  same  time,  produce  epilepsy  ;  in 
this  case,  there  will  be  the  signs  of  apoplexy  superadded  to 
those  of  epilepsv.  The  pulse  will  be  either  full  and  labouring, 
or  quick  and  feeble  ;  the  breathing  will  be  slow  and  stertorous, 
not  hurried  and  gasping  and  whistling,  as  in  ordinary  <  PiIcp>>  • 
and  in  such  cases  it  will  generally  happen  that  he  convulsion 
is  hemiplegia  ;  that  is  to  say,  affecting  one  side  almost  entiu  l> . 
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It  must  be  remembered,  too,  tbat  epilepsy  is  far  more  frequent 
in  early  life  tban  is  apoplexy.  ■ 

Hysteria  may  still  more  closely  simulate  epilepsy,  and  in 
some  instances,  perbaps,  hysteria  does  give  rise  to  true  epi- 
lepsy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seat  of  irritation  may  be  in  the  uterus 
or  its  appendages.  In  most  cases,  however,  of  hysteria,  which 
simulate  epilepsy,  we  may  observe  that  the  patient  has  sufficient 
consciousness  not  to  injure  herself  in  her  convulsions  ;  she  does 
not- bite  her  tongue  or  braise  herself,  and  there  is  frequent 
screaming,  whereas  although  epilepsy  begins  with  a  cry,  the  cry 
is  not  repeated. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is  with  malingerers,  if  they 
are  skilful  ones.  Here  we  have  some  of  the  differences  pointed 
out  in  the  last  case.  Pretenders  rarely  hurt  themselves  by 
their  falls,  though  they  may  have  resolution  to  bite  the  tongue. 
They  generally,  too,  cboose  public  situations  or  places,  which 
will  serve  to  attract  the'  attention  of  those  whom  they  wish  to 
deceive,  for  their  performances,  but  will  rarely  exhibit  before  a 
medical  man.  Their  contortions  are  often  more  violent  than 
those  of  real  epileptics,  and  the  more  so  the  more  they  are 
watched ;  but  though  more  violent  the  convulsions  are  not  so 
forcible  ;  the  true  epileptic  exhibits  a  power  during  the  fit  far 
beyond  what  is  natural.  Epileptics  during  the  fit  are  insensible 
to  external  impressions,  and  the  pupils  are  not  obedient  to  the 
stimulus  of  light,  circumstances,  the  latter  especially,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  simulate.  In  epilepsy,  again,  the  eyelids  are 
partially  open,  and  the  eyeballs  prominent  and  distorted,  whereas 
the  malingerer  generally  closes  bis  eyes  altogether.  Various 
contrivances  have  been  suggested  for  detecting  impostors  of 
this  kind. 

The  prognosis  of  epilepsy  is  in  the  general  way  unfavourable; 
it  is  less  so  before  puberty  than  after,  in  females  than  in  males. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  about  the  time  of  puberty  may  be  hoped  to  be  beneficial 
in  those  who  have  been  thus  afflicted,  and  particularly  so  in 
females  ;  and  even  after  puberty  has  been  established,  uterine 
derangements  arc  so  frequently  a  source  of  fits,  which,  though 
they  might  perhaps  be  called  hysterical,  are  so  perfectly  epi- 
leptic in  their  character,  that  we  cannot  regard  them  as  any- 
thing else,  unless  we  are  guided  solely  by  a  suspicion  as  to  their 
origin  ;  and  as  this  must  always  be  obscure,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  in  such  subjects  the  disease  is  dependent  upon  a  cause 
which  is  not  necessarily  permanent. 

As  regards  the  form  of  disease  itself,  the  centric  is  neces- 
sarily more  incurable  than  the  excentric,  and  the  exeentric  is 
more  hopeful  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  time  during  which 
it  has  lasted.  ° 
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The  treatment  of  epilepsy  during  the  fit  must  be  directed  to 
preventing  the  patient  injuring  himself,  and  obviating  any  im- 
mediate danger  from  the  violence  of  the  convulsion,  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  respiration,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 
For  the  former  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  patient  in 
such  a  position  as  thaf  he  shall  be  least  liable  to  shike  himself 
against  anything  that  will  hurt  him  during  the  paroxysm  ;  and 
if  possible  to  thrust  a  piece  of  cork,  or  part  of  a  Bilk  handker- 
chief between  the  teeth.  Great  watchfulness  should  also  be 
exercised  over  those  who  are  liable  to  epilepsy,  to  prevent 
their  placing  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  a  loss  of 
power  of  supporting  themselves  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous; 
as  before  a  fire,  by  the  water-side,  or  unattended  in  a  great 
thoroughfare. 

The  next  object  is  to  guard  against  any  internal  injury. 
Now  it  may  be  apprehended  that  epilepsy,  from  the  obvious 
engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  may  give  rise  to 
apoplexy,  and  that  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  it  would  be 
well  to  bleed  the  patient  from  the  arm ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  this  measure  is  a  dangerous  one  :  whether  it  be 
that  you  cannot  greatly  relieve  the  internal  pressure  in  this 
way,  whilst  there  is  so  much  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
owing  to  the  suspended  respiration,  or  whether  it  be  that  the 
effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  to  prolong  the  fit,  and  aggra- 
vate its  violence,  the  result  of  bleeding  during  an  epileptic  fit, 
when  it  has  been  really  such,  and  not  apoplectic,  is  that  several 
persons  so  treated  have  died  ;  whereas  death  from  an  epileptic 
fit  is  a  comparatively  rare  occurrence  ;  Und  further  than  this 
the  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  fits  is  much  increased  by 
depressing  effects  of  bloodletting  upon  the  system  at  large.  But 
though  this  may  not  be  done,  we  may  apply  cold  to  the  head, 
and  when  the  fit  is  long  continued,  and  particular  ly  if  there  be 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bowels  have  not  been  freely  relieved 
during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  a  stimulating  clyster- 
may  be  administered.  The  treatment  between  the  tits  is  the 
most  important,  and  must  be  directed  towards  removing  the  ten- 
dency to  them,  and  protecting  the  patient  from  then  more  ob- 
vious causes.  i  . 

In  the  first  place,  all  those  circumstances  which  tend  to 
increase  the  liability  should,  if  possible,  be  removed.  We  can- 
not indeed  relieve  the  patient  of  his  inherited  tendency  to  this 
dreadful  malady,  neither  can  we  cure  him  of  these  habits,  gene- 
rally evil  in  themselves,  which  aggravate,  and  in  some  cases 
even  originate  tho  liability;  but  we  can  warn  him  pttneir 
consequences,  and  point  out  the  certain  rum  lo  which  m  is 
hurrying  himself.  It  is  true,  indeed,  thai  OUT  warnings  w.  11  hut 
too  often  be,  like  those  of  the  teachers  ot  morality  and  religion, 
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listened  to  with  attention,  and  their  reasonableness  acquiesced 
in,  yet  disregarded  or  forgotten  upon  the  first  temptation  ;  but 
whilst  we  find  some  who  are  increasing  their  susceptibility  to 
epilepsy,  by  vicious  courses,  we  meet  with  others  who  are  bring- 
ing about  the  same  result  by  pursuits  harmless,  or  even  praise- 
worthy iu  themselves  ;  and  they  also  must  be  warned  that  what 
others  may  do  with  impunity  they  must  not  attempt,  except  at 
the  peril  of  increased  frequency  or  severity  in  the  attacks.  To 
use  the  graceful  language  of  Dr.  Watson,  "  The  patient  who  is 
subject  to  epilepsy  should  live  by  rule,  and  be  temperate  in  all 
tilings.  His  diet  should  lie  simple,  nutritious,  but  not  stimu- 
lating, lie  should  renounce  all  strong  liquor,  and  become,  in 
the  new-fangled  and  vulgar  phrase,  a  teetotaller.  He  should 
rise  early,  and  take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  ;  keeping 
his  head  cool,  and  his  extremities  warm.  He  should  avoid  all 
mental  excitement,  aud  the  fatiguing  pursuit  of  what  is  "called 
pleasure  ;  all  probable  sources  of  sudden  anger,  surprise,  alarm, 
or  deep  emotion  of  any  kind  ;  all  striving  and  contention  of  the 
intellect.  The  student  of  whatever  age  and  sort  in  whom  epi- 
lepsy has  declared  itself,  should  shut  his  books;  the  man  of 
business  abandon  or  abridge  his  professional  toil ;  at  least  they 
must  be  instructed  to  abstain  habitually,  in  their  respective 
callings,  from  such  application  as  would  task  aud  strain  their 
powers,  whether  mental  or  bodily  ;  and  endeavours  should  be 
made  to  engage  their  thoughts,  and  interest  their  minds  in  less 
engrossing  objects  of  attention." 

The  treatment  of  epilepsy  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
the  fits  has- been  empirical  beyond  that  of  perhaps  all  other 
diseases.  Its  cure,  however,  when  it  can  be  effected,  must 
consist  in  the  removal  of  that  condition  of  the  medulla  upon 
which  the  susceptibility  to  excessive  excitement  depends.  This 
susceptibility,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
sensation,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  those  means 
which  diminish  sensation.  Tims,  as  Van  der  Kolk  observes, 
chloroform,  which  destroys  sensation,  increases  this  suscepti- 
bility for  reflex  action.  "The  same  remark  applies  to  the  true 
miicolies,  such  as  opium,  and  the  salts  of  its  alkaloids,  and  also 
to  coma.  Of  all  the  so-called  narcotics,  belladonna,,  which  is 
perhaps  purely  sedative,  is  the  most  worthy  of  a  trial  and  may 
be  employed  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a.  -rain  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  Digitalis  has  also  considerable  influence  in 
checking  I  lie  development  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  probably 
by  reducing  the  injecting  force  of  the  hearl,  and  counteracting 
the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  medulla,  oblongata  Tin 
infusion  is  the  form  recommended  by  Van  der  Kolk"  who  men 
turns  a  case  in  which  the  fits  were  suspended  for  six  months  bv 
the  use  of  this  preparation,  though  the  powder  had  produced  no 
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effect :  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  recurred  in  consequence 
of  onanism,  to  which  the  patient  had  ahout  this  time  addicted 
himself. 

As  regards  more  active  measures,  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
up  all  the  evacuations  in  their  natural  activity,  or  rather  beyond 
it  ;  and  .sometimes  it  may  lie  well  to  set  up  Some  artificial  dis- 
charge, especially  if  the  disease  have  supervened  upon  the 
suppression  of  any,  whether  natural,  morbid,  or  artificial ;  but 
in  doing  tin's  the  general  health  must  be  maintained  at  its  full 
standard,  and  the  tone  of  the  system  improved  as  far  as  can  he 
without  inducing  plethora,  or  excitement.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  occasional  purgatives  to  insure  a 
free  action  of  the  bowels;  and  where  there  lias  been  suppura- 
tion or  diminution  of  any  previous  discharge,  as  from  haemor- 
rhoids, or  former  ulcers,  a  blister  should  be  applied,  .from  time 
to  time,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  and  when  the  former  discharge 
has  been  of  long  continuance  a  seton  should  be  used.  In 
females  in  whom  there  has  been  a  cessation  or  diminution  of  the 
catamenia,  aloetic  purgatives  should  be  employed,  and  where 
there  is  any  appearance  of  ansemia  they  may  be  combined  with 
iron.  The  mist,  ferri  co.  with  decoct,  aloes  co.  answers  this 
purpose  admirably. 

When  there  is  decided  evidence  of  a  plethoric  condition,  and 
the  pulse  is  strong  and  hard,  and  previous  attacks  have  been 
preceded  by  headache,  with  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and  tem- 
poral arteries  and  evident  congestion  of  the  superficial  veins, 
blood  may  be  abstracted  with  benefit ;  but  even  this  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  best  done  by  cupping  from  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  The  cupping  is  probably  of  additional  service  from 
the  derivative  effect  of  the  glasses.  "Van  der  Kolk  relies  mainly 
on  derivatives,  which  he  recommends  in  the  form  of  issues  or 
setous  placed  as  high  as  possible.  In  very  sensitive  patients 
the  tartar  emetic  ointment  may  be  employed.  When  these 
symptoms  are  wanting  we  should  best  obviate  the  tendency  to 
local  hypercemia  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Amongst  these  we  must 
not  omit  those  most  important  ones,  air  and  water.  Moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  country,  where  it  can  be  effected,  should 
always  be  employed;  and  the  cold  shower-hath  used,  which 
may  always  be  safely  done  if  it  he  followed  by  a  gentle  glow 
upon  the  surface.  Of  tonics  the  mineral  ones  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  control  over  the  fits.  Iron  is  not  admissible  when  (here 
fs  much  headache,  or  when  that  symptom  follows  its  use  :  cop 
per  is  next  to  iron  as  a  general  tonic,  and  has  perhaps  more 
influence  upon  the  nervous  system:  it  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  sulphate,  in  doses  beginning  at  a  fourth  of  a  gram,  and 
gradually  increased  to  three  or  four  grains,  provided  it  pro- 
duce no  "irritation  in  the  stomach  or  bowels;  it  has  m  several 
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cases  greatly  prolonged  the  intervals  between  the  fits,  though 
in  two  instances  in  which  it  was  employed,  the  fits  when  they 
recurred  did  so  with  greater,  and  in  one  instance  fatal  violence. 
Silver,  in  the  form  of  nitrate  or  oxide,  has  been  much  praised  as 
a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  and  in  the  cases  requiring  tonics  it  is  one 
of  the  best :  it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  sometimes 
rendering  the  skin  black,  or  rather  bluish,  by  the  deposition,  as 
it  is  supposed,  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  upon  the  rete-mucosum ; 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  such  an  event  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed its  use.  Zinc  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and 
from  its  superior  efficacy  as  a  nervine  tonic,  and  its  being  less 
apt  to  cause  determination  to  the  head  than  any  other  of  the 
mineral  tonics,  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  eligible.  It  may  be 
given,  as  in  chorea,  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  one  grain 
to  twenty  or  more,  as  far  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it ;  and  when 
it  has  produced  a  decided  benefit,  the  dose  should  be  reduced 
upon  the  descending  scale.  Arsenic  is  another  very  valuable 
mineral  tonic,  acting  through  the  blood  upon  the  nervous 
matter  ;  it  must,  like  the  zinc,  be  given  persistently  in  order  to 
obtain  any  effect  upon  the  disease,  and  its  action  upon  the  con- 
junctivae and  tongue  must  be  maintained  for  some  weeks. 


TETANUS. 

This  formidable  malady,  though  one  over  which  unfortunately 
art  has  little  or  no  power,  is,  nevertheless,  one  with  the  symptoms 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  which  may  induce  it, 
every  medical  practitioner,  whatever  be  his  department,  should 
be  well  acquainted.  It  consists  essentially  in  tonic  spasm,  or,  in 
plainer  language,  of  a  long-continued  and  violent  cramp,  affect- 
ing the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  first  those  of  a  particular 
part,  as  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  finally  implicating 
those  of  the  whole  body. 

The  disease  generally  commences  in  the  muscles  of  the  jaws 
and  throat ;  those  of  the  neck  are  also  soon  involved.  The 
patient  finds  that  he  has  a  difficulty  in  opening  his  mouth,  and 
after  a  time  the  jaws  close  entirely  and  with  great  firmness. 
The  affection  of  the  face  and  jaws  is  known  by  the  name  of' 
trismus,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the 
features.  In  the  case  of  a  little  girl  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  the  author,  the  mother  of  the  patient  said  she 
could  hardly  recognize  her  as  her  child.  The  muscles  of  deglu- 
tition next  become  affected,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  inability 
to  swallow ;  then  there  is  intense  pain  in  tiie  ensiform  cartilage 
of  the  sternum,  shooting  through  to  the  back,  arising  probablv 
from  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.  The  disease  next  attacks  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  affecting  more  particularly,  in  the  case 
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of  the  latter,  the  motors  of  the  large  joints.  When  it  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  it  is  termed  opistotonos,  and  in  this  form  of 
the  disease  the  throat,  shoulders,  and  lower  extremities  are  some- 
times so  forcibly  drawn  backwards  that  the  patient  appears  to 
rest  solely  upon  the  occiput  and  the  heels.  When  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  of  the  trunk  are  chiefly  affected,  the  disease  is  said 
to  assume  the  form  of  eniprosthotonos,  or  when  either  side,  of 
pleurosthotonos. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease  till  its  termina- 
tion, the  contraction  of  the  muscles  never  entirely  subsides, 
unless  it  be  in  some  instances  when  sleep  has  been  procured. 
The  spasms,  however,  do  uudergo  slight  mitigations,  for  they  can 
hardly  be  called  remissions,  or  perhaps  they  might  with  more 
propriety  be  said  to  have  exacerbations  in  their  severity.  There 
are  few  diseases  more  painful  to  witness  than  is  tetanus,  espe- 
cially during  the  exacerbations  of  the  spasm,  when  the  eyeballs 
are  fixed  and  prominent,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  drawn  up,  the  features  contracted,  the  brow  corrugated. 
To  the  horrors  of  this  spectacle  must  be  added  that  of  knowing 
that  these  contractions  are  attended  with  intense  pain.  The 
intellects  are  throughout  unaffected. 

The  mode  of  death  is  of  a  mixed  character,  that  is  to  say,  by 
asthenia  and  apncea  combined.    There  is  no  spasm  of  the  heart. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  tetanus,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
bodily  injury,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  lacerated  wound.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  injuries  about  the  mouth  and  face  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  excite  it.  A  little  girl,  aged  about  nine  years, 
who  died  of  this  disease  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the 
author  (and  the  disease  is  most  uncommon  in  such  a  subject), 
became  affected  by  it  consequently  upon  laceration  of  the  lips 
from  a  fall.  It  does,  however,  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  par- 
ticularly when  the  body  is  much  heated.  Tiiis  is  probably  the 
reason  why  this  form,  or  idiopathic  tetanus,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  tropical  cli- 
mates. In  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  which  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  summer  of  1835 
— a  remarlcably  hot  season— (lie  patient  attributed  the  disease  to 
exposure  to  cold  when  much  heated. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  we  know  of  no  remedy 
upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  though  a  very  long  list 
might  be  given  of  those  which  have  at  different  times  been  eon- 
'  fidently  recommended.  This  is  more  especially  the  ease  with 
the  traumatic  form  of  the  disease.  Kecoveries,  however,  though 
we  can  hardly  call  them  cures,  do  take  place  when  the  disease 
assumes  a  mere  chronic  form,  and  the  same  may  he  said  ot 
idiopathic  tetanus. 

It  is,  however,  incumbent  upon  us  to  obviate  every  circum- 
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stance  which  may  aggravate  the  disease  or  increase  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient ;  the  wanton  trial  of  drugs  or  other  appli- 
ances is  therefore  to  be  reprehended.  The  strictest  quiet  should 
be  enforced ;  light  and  noise,  and  the  disturbance  even  of  the 
air  in  the  apartment,  should  be  guarded  against.  When  the 
bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out,  the  patient  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  aperients. 

In  the  idiopathic  form  of  tetanus  treatment  is  not  so  hopeless. 
The  patient  already  alluded  to  as  treated  by  Dr.  Bright,  re- 
covered under  the  use  of  cupping  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  persistent  administration  of  calomel, 
opium,  and  antimony  :  quina  in  decoction  of  bark  and  wine. 
The  cold  shower  batli  was  twice  used,  but  as  its  second  applica- 
tion appeared  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  it  was  discontinued. 
The  cannabis  Indica  has  also  been  recommended  in  this  form 
of  tetauus,  as  observed  in  hot  climates.  In  a  chronic  case  of 
traumatic  tetauus,  which  recovered  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Aston 
Key,  the  last  remedy  employed  was  calomel.  This  was  first 
administered  on  the  sixteenth  day,  a  grain  being  given  every 
hour  for  eight  doses  on  that  day,  seven  on  the  day  following,  and 
sis  on  the  next. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

A  still  more  terrible  malady  is  hydrophobia.  It  consists  essen- 
tially in  excessive  nervous  irritability,  attended  with  extreme 
horror  of  the  causes  which  excite  that  irritability.  This  sus- 
ceptibility of  spasmodic  contraction  manifests  itself  chiefly 
in  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  sometimes  inducing  an  inability 
of  swallowing,  and  being  called  into  intense  activity  even  by 
the  sight  or  sound  of  liquid — hence  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease. Its  alone  cause  is  a  specific  animal  poison,  introduced 
in  the  system  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  For  instance,  a  man 
is  bitten  by  a  dog.  The  wound  may  heal  readily,  though  in 
some  instances  it  is  inflamed  and  irritable.  After  a  period  vary- 
ing from  six  weeks  to  a  year,  or  even  a  year  and  a  half,  which 
may  be  termed  the  period  of  incubation,  the  patient  feels  pain 
in  the  situation  of  the  bite;  sometimes  it  becomes  red  and 
swollen.  The  patient  has  a  feeling  of  general  illness  ;  convulsive 
constriction  of  the  throat,  with  a,  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids 
quickly  succeeds,  attended  by  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse. 
Then  follows  the  horror  of  the  sight  or  souud  of  liquids,  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  muscles,  those  particularly  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  larynx,  convulsive  paroxysms  excited  by  the  least  noise 
or  movement,  or  even  by  currents  of  air.  The  patient  becomes 
delirious,  and  either  dies  in  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  or 
sinks  exhausted. 

Of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  hydrophobia  we  know  nothintr 
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In  an  inspection  related  by  Dr.  Wilks,  the  blood  was  dark  and 
fluid,  and  there  was  general  internal  congestion.  The  larynx 
was  healthy,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  appearance  of  the 
pharynx,  which  was  dilated  as  if  violent  muscular  contraction 
had  occurred  in  it ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  swollen ;  the 
glands  were  enlarged,  and  covered  with  a  thick  secretion,  as 
were  also  those  at  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

Of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that,  as  in  the  case  of  tetanus,  all  circumstances  which 
may  excite  the  spasms  should  be  carefully  excluded.  Our  only 
resource  lies  in  prevention.  The  early  and  complete  excision  of 
the  part  is  the  measure  upon  which  most  reliance  may  he 
placed.  Some  have  recommended  cauterizing  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  the  knife  is  most  to  be  relied  upon,  provided  the 
situation  of  the  wound  is  such  that  it  can  be  used  effectually. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  after  all  has  been  removed  that  can 
be,  the  wound  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  finally  the 
lunar  caustic  in  substance  applied  to  every  part  of  it.  It  is  true 
that  this  severe  precaution  may  sometimes  have  been  applied 
needlessly,  since  all  who  are  bitten  by  rabid  animals  do  not  be- 
come affected;  but  it  would  be  better  that  ten  persons  should 
be  so  treated,  or  even,  if  necessary,  undergo  amputation,  than 
that  one  should  die  so  horrible  a  death. 
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XXX. 

INTERMITTENT  AND  CONTINUED  FEVEES. 

When  a  person  has  been  attacked  with  chilliness,  or  shivering, 
or  lassitude,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  increased  heat  of 
skin,  accelerated  pulse,  pains  in  the  limbs,  coated  tongue,  loss 
of  appetite,  thirst,  and  general  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  system,  he  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  fever. 

This  state,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  may  be  excited  by  inflam- 
mation existing  in  any  part  of  the  system,  and  is  then  termed  in- 
flammatory fever ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  arise  as  a  primary 
disease,  independently  of  any  local  affection,  and  is  on  that 
account  called  idiopathic  fever.  We  have  already  seen,  in 
treating  of  inflammation,  that  the  character  of  the  fever  admits 
of  considerable  variations,  sometimes  marked  by  continued  force 
and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  evincing  the  tmly  inflammatory 
fever,  and  at  others  characterized  by  softer  pulse,  greater  ten- 
dency to  prostration,  and  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
circulation,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  typhus  fever ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  these  idiopathic  fevers  are  more 
or  less  of  the  latter  character. 

It  is  not  altogether  to  be  overlooked  that  many  distinguished 
physicians,  more  especially  on  the  continent,  have  maintained 
that  all  fevers  have  their  origin  in  some  local  inflammation ;  and 
in  proof  of  this,  there  lias  been  adduced  the  almost  constant 
occurrence  of  some  change  which  might  be  ascribed  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  them.  If, 
however,  this  evidence  be  carefully  analyzed,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  there  is  no  anatomical  change,  essentially  charac- 
teristic of  fever,  which  may  not  be  explained  by  the  congestion, 
arising  from  the  impeded  circulation  in  the  extreme  vessels  de- 
pendent, probably,  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  or 
which  may  not  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  an  inflammation 
arising  in  the  progress  of  the  fever  ;  and  consequently,  if  at  all 
connected  with  the  fever,  in  the  way  of  causation,  so  connected 
us  effect  rather  than  as  cause. 

Si  lting  aside,  then,  the  theory  that  ascribes  all  fevers  to  the 
ettectot  a  local  inflammation— both  for  the  above  reasons  and 
also  upon  the  ground  that  nearly  all  physicians  have  found  the 
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practical  necessity  of  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
pyrexia,  that  may  be  distinguished  by  its  history  and  symptoms, 
from  fever  arising  from  a  local  inflammation— we  proceed  to 
state  briefly  the  signs  by  which  idiopathic  fever  in  general  may 
be  distinguished. 

First  of  all"  we  have  the  negative  sign,  that  of  the  absence  of 
all  symptoms  which  indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation  iu 
any  pari-;  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  character  of  the  fever, 
that  it  is  always  prone  to  the  typhous  or  sinking  form;  thus  the 
pulse  is  more  readily  compressed  than  in  the  inflammatory 
fever:  the  secretions  generally  are  more  vitiated,  especially 
those  about  the  mouth,  which  speedily  become  viscid  and  dark. 
The  nervous  system  is  generally  more  oppressed,  there  being 
early  stupor  or  "confusion,  great  weakness,  with  giddiness  or  ver- 
tigo, and  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  the  slightest  attempt  at 
exertion.  There  are  derangement  of  the  external  senses,— 
generally  in  the  way  of  diminution,— as  shown  by  the  frequent 
tendency  to  deafness;  a,  failure  rather  than  perversion  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  delirium, 
unattended  with  violence,  generally  approaching  to  stupor,  ami 
commonly  described  as  low  and  muttering.  There  is  sin  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  which  shows  impaired  vitality,  some- 
times losing  entirely  its  power  of  coagulation,  and  at  others 
showing  signs  of  putrescency,  giving  rise  to  gangrene  from 
slight  irritation,— the  red  corpuscles,  too,  often  breaking  down 
and  allowing  the  effusion  of  the  colouring  matter  through  the 
serum  or  into  the  tissues,  whence  arise  petechias,  vibices,  and 
passive  haemorrhages.  . 

Over  and  above  these  symptoms  of  depression  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  so-called  putrescence  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  there 
is  often  a  disposition  to  a  delined  inflammation  of  the  skin,  m 
many  instances  of  a  specific  character,  and  appearing  a  certain 
time  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  fever  :  this  belongs  essentially 
to  what  are  termed  the  exanthems  or.  eruptive  levers,  but  is 
seldom  altogether  wanting  in  the  ordinary  continue.!  fever.  _ 
Another  remarkable  peculiarity  by  which  idiopathic  lever  is 
distinguished  from  that  which  attends  local  inflammation,  is  its 
tendency  to  spontaneous  favourable  termination,  rins  tendency, 
which  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  forms,  m  fact,  the  basis 
of  the  division  of  fevers  into  tliree  pretty  generally  recognized 

'in  the  first  or  intermitting  form  we  have  a  perfect  subsidence 
of  the  febrile  symptoms  after  a  cold  and  hot  stage;  Um ^sub- 
sidence being  attended  by  a  copious  spontaneous  sweating.  Vie 
fever  returning  after  an  interval  of  24,  48,  or  72  hours,  and  aga.n 
subsiding  after  running  through  the  same  course 

I„  the  second  or  remitting  form  ot  lever  there  are  distinct 
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remissions  of  the  symptoms  occurring  generally  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  hut  not  perfect  subsidence  of  tbem. 

The  continued  fever,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  abatement 
of  the  symptoms  till  after  tbe  lapse  of  several  days,  when  some- 
times as  early  as  tbe  7th  and  at  others  as  late  as  the  30th,  or 
even  40th,  but  most  commonly  about  the  20th  day,  or  earlier, 
a  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  takes  place,  some- 
times very  gradually,  and  at  others  almost  suddenly,  and  at- 
tended by  copious  evacuations  from  the  skin  or  kidneys. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  peculiar  to  idio- 
pathic fever,  as  opposed  to  that  arising  from  local  inflammation 
is,  its  tendency  to  become  epidemic  in  districts  or  communities ; 
thus  showing  that  it  arises  not  from  general  causes,  like  those 
which  excite  common  inflammation,  but  is  the  effect  of  some 
agencies  which  have  a  local  or  temporary  operation.  Of  the  local 
and  temporary,  we  have  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two, 
one  or  the  other  of  which,  or  both  conjoined,  are  the  immediate 
causes  of  all  idiopathic  fevers  ;  namely,  malaria  or  contagion. 

Of  the  existence  'of  one  form  of  malaria ;  namely,  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
known  as  the  marsh  miasm,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  either  in 
the  minds  of  medical  men  or  of  the  public  generally  ;  and  this 
miasm  is  also  acknowledged  to  be  the  alone  cause  of  intermit- 
tent fevers  or  agues.  This  poison  may  possibly  be  generated 
accidentally,  so  as  to  affect  only  a  particular  individual  or 
family  :  or  from  causes  to  be  presently  noticed,  its  effects  may 
not  manifest  themselves  in  an  individual  till  after  he  has  been 
for  some  time  removed  from  the  sphere  of  its  influence ;  but 
they  are  so  commonly  observed  to  prevail  in  marshy  countries, 
that  there  is  no  doubt  entertained  of  these  effects  being  produced 
by  a  local  cause,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  be  endemic.  Now 
these  endemic  intermittent  fevers  are  never  communicated  by 
personal  intercourse  to  persons  living  beyond  the  district  in 
winch  they  prevail,  and  are  also  observed  so  constantly  in 
marshy  localities  that  there  has  been  no  controversy  as  to  the 
origin  o(  the  morbific  agency. 

Other  forms  ..1  fever,  again,  are  observed  to  prevail  for  a  time 
in  a  community  attacking  large  numbers  in  quick  succession 
and  then  subsiding,  often  reappearing  in  some  neighbouring 
population,  and  in  this  manner  sometimes  traversing  whole 
continents;  these  are  said  to  be  epidemic.  Concerning  the 
origin  of  such  diseases,  there  is  much  more  doubt  than  in  the 
case  ol  the  endemic.  Some  of  them,  of  which  the  best  instances 
are  amongst  the  eruptive  fevers,  are  so  undoubtedly  prormcated 
by  intercourse  with  .subjects  of  the  disease,  thai,  no  doubt  has 
ever  been  entertained  by  the  experienced  of  the  agency  of  con- 
tagion ;  but  even  with  these  there  are  obviously  other  conditions 
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which  regulate  their  extension  through  a  population ;  so  that 
although  contagion  as  an  immediate  cause  cannot  lie  called  in 
question,  the  necessity  of  some  other  influence,  in  order  that  that 
cause  may  take  its  full  effect,  is  hardly  to  be  disproved.  Other 
epidemics,  again,  attack  a  population  so  suddenly  as  scarcely  to 
admit  the  supposition  of  their  being  propagated  mainly  by 
human  intercourse  ;  and  thus  we  are  constrained  to  recognize 
the  possible  existence  of  a  malaria  not  depending  upon  local 
causes,  but  coming  suddenly  upon  different  districts.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  of  the  origin  of  epidemic  diseases  becomes  a  much 
more  complicated  one  than  that  of  the  endemic. 

The  stating  a  disease  to  be  contagious  implies  also  that  it 
arises  from  an  animal  poison  :  since  it  means  that  a  person 
affected  with  a  given  disease  is  capable  of  generating  in  his  own 
person  a  poison  similar  to  that  which  first  excited  it  in  him- 
self, and  which  is  therefore  capable  under  favourable  circum- 
stances of  exciting  a  similar  disease  in  another;  and  herein  con- 
sists the  difference  between  such  poison  and  poisons  derived  from 
(lie  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Setting  aside,  then,  for  the  present  the  eruptive  fevers,  we 
may  lay  it  down  that  there  are  some  arising  from  the  marsh 
miasm,  and  which  arc  not  communicated  from  person  to  per- 
son, but  are  endemic  in  certain  localities;  these  are  of  the 
intermittent  form  :  that  there  are  others  which  arc  apt  to  afiect 
a  population  for  a  time,  the  spread  of  which  is  iavoured  by  nltli 
and  the  presence  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  which  are 
also  rapidly  propagated  when  a  number  of  persons  affected  with 
them  arc  crowded  together,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
specific  poison  exciting  the  disease  may  be  generated  or  multi- 
plied within  the  system ;  and  these  fevers  are  of  the  continued 

t0  Enough  has  perhaps  been  already  stated  to  make  it  apparent 
that  the  doctrine  which  would  ascribe  all  fevers  to  the  eftect  ot 
a  local  inflammation  is  not  founded  on  a  comprehensive  view  o 
the  facts,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  which  would  explain 
them  solely  upon  the  principle  of  a  change  m  the  blood  ord* 
turbance  of  the  nervous  system.    We  shall  be  nearer  he ,  tr  u  th 
in  stating- what  indeed  is  not  so  much  the  enunciation  ol  a 
heory  as°a  summary  of  the  facts  observed  m  he • 
various  forms  of  fever-that  the  morbific  agent  after 
for  some  time  latent  in  the  system,  acts  simultaneously  upon 
the  blood  and  its  moving  powers-upon  the  hear and  upon  the 
extreme  circulation,  i.  e.,  upon  the  vital  interacts,  o  the  I  • 
in  the  capillaries  and  the  tissues,-upon  the  nervou  sgern^ 
and  upon  the  functions  of  the  secreting  OTfns,-^ 
these  latter  actions  are  to  be  included  in  the  wc 'former 
But  the  peculiar  action  of  the  morbtfc  cause  upon  all 
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parts  of  the  system  is  a  depressing  one,  and  this  depression  is 
followed  by  an  increased  activity  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
heart,  without,  however,  restoring  the  healthy  capillary  circu- 
lation ;  and  this  increased  action  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a 
failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  threatening 
death  from  asthenia  or  syncope ;  though  this  mode  of  death 
may  also  arise  from  inflammations  prolonging  the  fever,  or  in- 
flicting injury  upon  some  vital  organ. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

A  paroxysm  of  ague  or  intermittent  fever  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  epitome  of  a  continued  one,  and  for  this  reason 
most  authors  commence  the  subject  of  fevers  with  the  considera- 
tion of  intermittents. 

The  first  invasion  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  or  ague, 
as  it  is  commonly  called  in  this  country,  is  marked  by  those 
symptoms  which  have  been  already  described  as  belonging  to 
the  commencement  of  the  febrile  state,  but  with  great  intensity. 
These  are  lassitude,  pains  in  the  lirnbs,  giddiness,  with  a  sense 
of  weight  or  oppression  about  the  epigastrium.  The  patient 
then  begins  to  feel  chilly,  and  have  a  sense  of  coldness  down 
the  back,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  fingers  shrunken, 
and  the  nails  blue,  the  skin  is  shrivelled,  and  the  papilla?  become 
prominent,  constituting  what  is  commonly  termed  goose-skin,  or 
more  learnedly  cutis  cmserina ;  the  countenance  also  is  shrunken, 
the  nose  cold,  the  patient  shivers,  and  his  teeth  chatter,  and  he 
is  glad  to  draw  close  to  the  fire,  or  envelope  himself  in  blankets. 
He  not  only  is  cold,  but  he  feels  cold,  and  he  acts  accordingly. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  frequent,  but  always  feeble  ;  there  is 
apparently  a  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  blood,  which 
seems  scarce  to  reacli  the  surface.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
dry ;  there  is  but  little  urine  secreted,  and  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined :  after  this  state  of  things  has  continued  for  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  time,  the  heat  of  the  surface  begins  to  return, 
the  patient  has  flushings  and  becomes  warmer  and  warmer,  and 
ultimately  the  whole  surface  is  of  a  dry,  burning  heat ;  the 
shrivelled  and  livid  extremities  resume  their  natural  colour,  and 
even  become  turgid  :  he  has  at  the  same  time  intense  thirst,  rest- 
lessness, and  severe  headache  ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured, 
and  turbid,  the  tongue  furred  and  dry  ;  the  pulse  frequent,  full' 
and  strong.  After  the  second  or  hot  stage  has  continued  for 
some  time,  another  change  comes  over  the  patient ;  a  moisture 
gradually  appears  upon  the  face  and  forehead,  the  harsh  and 
hot  skin  becomes  soft,  and  at  last  a  copious  sweat  breaks  out 
over  the  whole  surface,  affording  him  great  relief.  There  is 
also  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  which  however  is  still  high 
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coloured,  and  the  several  functions  of  the  system  return  to  the 
condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  commencement  of  the 
paroxysm.  After  a  certain  period  of  intermission,  the  paroxysm 
recurs,  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  one  paroxysm 
and  the  commencement  of  the  next  being  termed  the  interval, 
and  it  is  from  the  length  of  this  interval  that  the  different  forms 
of  intermitting  fevers  receive  their  names.  Thus  when  a  paroxysm 
recurs  daily,  the  ague  or  intermittent  is  said  to  be  a  quotidian: 
when  every  alternate  day  it  is  termed  a  tertian,  the  day  on 
which  the  former  paroxysm  occurred  being  included  and  reck- 
oned as  the  first.  When  again  the  paroxysm  recurs  after  an 
interval  of  three  days,  or  on  the  fourth  day,  including  that  on 
which  the  former  paroxysm  occurred,  it  is  termed  a  quartan. 

There  are,  indeed,  other  forms  of  intermittents  in  which  the 
interval  is  longer,  and  which  have  been  named  quintans,  sextans, 
septimaus,  &c. ;  but  these  are  not  so  regular  in  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms,  which  are  apt  to  return  at  such  uncertain 
intervals,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  irregular  varieties 
of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  paroxysms  will  recur  daily,  but  with  those  on  the  alternate 
or  tertian  days  nun  sponding  to  each  other  in  severity,  duration, 
character,  or  time  of  invasion.  In  these  cases  the  patient  is 
said  to  be  affected  with  a  double  tertian;  or  again,  there  may 
be  a  paroxysm  occurring  on  two  consecutive  days,  leaving  only 
one  dav  of  intermission  ;  but  in  these  east  s  those  on  the  quartan 
day.-,  correspond  in  character  with  each  other,  and  when  this 
happens  the  disease  is  said  to  be  a  double  quartan.  Another 
form  of  double  or  even  triple  quartan  is  when  the  paroxysm 
observes  the  quartan  days,  but  there  are  two  or  three  paroxysms 
on  each  of  those  days. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  duration  of  the  paroxysm  in 
different  subjects,  and  even  of  the  different  paroxysms  in  the 
same  case,  as  the  time  occupied  by  the  whole  paroxysm  may 
vary  from  three  to  sixteen  hours,  the  average  being  about  lour 
or  five-  the  same  also  applies  to  the  different  stages  oi  the 
paroxysm.  The  cold  stage  may  pass  off  in  less  than  an  hour,  or 
it  may  be  prolonged  for  several,  though  about  two  hours  iua> 
be  sai'd  to  be  the  average  duration  ;  and  the  same  uncertainty 
attaches  to  the  hot  and  sweating  stages.  It  is,  however,  leiuaiu- 
able  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  longer  the  cold  stage  lie  shorter 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  shorter  the  interval  the  longer  cue 
paroxysm.  Thus  the  quotidian  has  the  shortest  interval  and 
shortest  cold  stage,  but  the  longest  paroxysm;  the  tertian  a 
longer  interval  and  longer  cold  stage,  with  a  sho! tea  paroxx ,  n 
and  the  quartan  with  the  longest  cold  stage  ha,  the  shortest 

^noC  curious   rule,  though  one  by  no   means  without 
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exception,  is,  that  the  shorter  the  interval  the  earlier  in  the  day 
does  the  paroxysm  take  place.  Thus  the  quotidian  paroxysm 
generally  commences  in  the  morning,  the  tertian  about  noon, 
and  the  quartan  in  the  evening. 

The  pathology  of  intermittent,  as  of  all  forms  of  fever,  is 
necessarily  obscure.  "We  are  aware  from  observation  that  during 
the  cold  stage  there  is  great  congestion  or  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  great  reservoirs,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  large  veins, 
a  state  of  things  which  we  know  will  arise  when  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  very  feeble  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  internal  congestion  is  anything  beyond  the  immediate  result 
of  the  diminished  force  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation. 
The  cold  stage  has  by  many  been  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
hot ;  but  that  it  is  so,  further  than,  that,  in  general,  the  state  of 
any  being  at  any  time  is  the  effect  of  that  which  preceded, 
cannot  be  received  as  proved;  since  we  find,  that  there  is  no 
certain  relation  whatever  between  the  intensity  and  duration  of 
the  cold  stages  and  those  of  the  hot.  The  hot  skin,  thirst, 
scanty  urine,  headache,  &c,  of  the  hot  stage  are  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  the  difficult  capillary  circulation  with  the  conse- 
quent increased  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  arrest  of  secre- 
tion, arising  from  the  loss  of  the  affinities  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
febrile  state.  There  is  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  sweating  stage  by  the  increased  force  and  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  gradually  returning  capillary  circulation, 
though  whether  this  perspiration  is  critical,  and  therefore  by 
restoring  the  blood  to  its  normal  condition  restores  also  the 
healthy  relation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  or  whether 
this  previous  subsidence  ot  the  febrile  action  is  the  cause  of 
a  free  capillary  circulation,  and  consequently  more  copious 
secretion,  is  a  question  which  will  be  answered,  according  as  the 
belief  may  happen  to  prevail  that  the  miasm  acts  mainly  upon 
the  blood,  or  the  nerves. 

It  is  unprofitable  to  theorize  where  we  know  so  little.  It 
may,  therefore,  suffice  to  remark:  that  if  it  be  assumed  that 
the  malarious  poison  acts  purely  by  impression  upon  the 
nerves,  without  necessarily  being  taken  into  the  circulation,  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  must  be  accounted  for  solely  by 
that  hitherto  unexplained  tendency  to  periodicity,  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  many  of  the  animal  functions;  but  that  we  shall 
be  quite  unable  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  the  morbific 
agency  remaining,  as  it  often  docs,  long  dormant  in  the  system, 
until  called  into  action  by  some  favouring  state  of  the  body  • 
whereas,  if  we  assume  the  poison  to  be  received  into  the  circu- 
lation, and  in  virtue  of  its  presence  there  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease,  we  shall  frame  a  more  plausible  theory  of 
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intermittent  fevers,  referring  the  cold  and  congestive  stages  to 
the  action  of  the  poison  destroying  the  affinity  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  in  the  capillary  circulation,  and  thereby  causing 
congestion  of  the  internal  organs  ;  the  hot  stage  again  being 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  from  this  state  of  congestion,  which 
induces  the  sweating  stage,  in  which  the  poison  that  has  been 
accumulating  in  the  system  since  the  preceding  paroxysm  is 
eliminated  from  it,  whereby  the  patient  is  restored  to  health, 
till  an  accumulation  again  takes  place  sufficient  to  produce  a 
paroxysm.  But  in  order  to  receive  this  eyplanation,  we  must 
also  admit  the  possibility  of  the  poison  being  generated  in  the 
system,  since  paroxysms  will  often  continue  to  recur  in  those 
who  arc  removed  from  the  malarious  atmosphere  ;  and  although 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  this  of  poisons  which  are  in 
the  first  instance  of  animal  origin,  we  cannot  readily  admit  it 
of  those  which  are  not  so. 

The  alone  cause  of  intermitting  fever  is  miasm,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  excepting  its  effects.  This  miasm  emanates  from 
marshy  lands,  and  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter.  There  is,  however,  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  be  produced  in  certain  soils  when  saturated 
with  moisture,  but  in  which  there  can  be  no  vegetable  decom- 
position taking  place.  As  regards  the  propagation  of  the 
disease  by  human  intercourse,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  in  this  climate  it  never  is  so  ;  though  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  hot  climates  the  intermittent  fevers  may  in  many  of 
their  symptoms,  as  well  as  in  the  tendency  to  putrescency  of  the 
blood,  approach  more  nearly  to  the  lowest  and  most  malignant 
forms  of  continued  fevers,  and  excite  a  suspicion  of  their  also 
acquiring  that  most  important  property  of  continued  fevers, 
namely,  that  of  spreading  by  contagion. 

Passing  by,  however,  these  exceptional  cases,  we  proceed  to 
observe  that  the  diffusion  of  this  miasm  is  regulated  by  certain 
laws,  both  as  regards  the  conditions  external  to  those  who  are 
exposed  to  its  influence,  and  their  state  of  system  at  the  time ; 
these  latter  have  been  miscalled  predisposing  causes. 

As  regards  the  laws  which  regulate  the  diffusion  ot  the 
miasm:  the  most  powerful  agent  is  heat,  the  virulence  of  the 
miasm  bein^  nearly  proportionate  to  its  intensity— though  occa- 
sionally epidemics  of  unusual  virulence  do  occur  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  this  way— the  poison  does  not  readily  difluse 
itself  through  the  atmosphere,  nor  rise  to  any  considerable 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  of  tht 
upper  stories  of  houses  often  enjoying  a  greater  immunity  than 
those  beneath  them.  The  malaria  is  more  danger,, us,  and 
therefore  more  active,  in  the  night  than  m  the  day  time  and 
from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  though  the  heat  of  the  suns 
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rays  favours  the  evolution  of  the  miasm,  it  afterwards  dissipates 
it,"  though  it  is  possible  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  poison  in 
the  night  may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  dew.  The  poison 
is  also  -wafted  by  the  winds,  being  more  virulent  to  the  leeward 
than  the  windward  of  marshes,  and  apparently  attracted  and 
even  stayed  in  its  progress  by  trees,  so  much  so  that  not  only 
is  the  immediate  vicinity  of  woods  dangerous,  but  a  number  of 
trees  intervening  between  a  marsh  and  a  village  appears  to 
afford  its  inhabitants  protection.  It  is  apparently  neutralized 
by  passing  over  the  sea,  and  its  virulence  diminished  by  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands.  As  regards  those  exposed  to  its 
influence,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  permanent  inha- 
bitants of  a  malarious  district  are  less  susceptible  of  the  effects 
of  the  poison  in  producing  intermittent  fever,  though  they 
appear  to  suffer  from  its  agency  in  a  more  chronic  form,  being 
sallow,  anaemic,  and  often  affected  with  visceral  disease. 

There  are,  again,  certain  conditions  in  the  individual  -which 
render  him  more  susceptible  of  the  agency  of  the  poison,  and 
which  have  been  therefore  called  predisposing  causes  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  though  they  were  never  known  of  themselves  to 
give  rise  to  any  form  of  that  disease.  Thus  it  acts,  like  all 
other  causes  either  of  inflammation  or  idiopathic  fever,  more 
powerfully  upon  those  whose  strength  has  been  impaired  by 
intemperance,  fatigue,  privation,  excessive  evacuations,  or  de- 
pressing mental  emotions  :  whereas  all  agents,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  which  permanently  strengthen  the  system,  are  the 
most  efficacious  in  enabling  it  to  resist  its  influence.  Exposure 
to  great  heat  or  cold,  the  remaining  in  wet  clothes  or  with 
damp  feet,  and  standing  upon  damp  ground,  exposure  to  watery 
exhalations,  and  especially  to  dew,  are  formidable  adjuvants  to 
the  action  of  the  malaria. 

In  hot  climates  the  whites  are  far  more  susceptible  of  the 
effects  of  malaria  than  the  blacks. 

The  poison  when  imbibed  appears  to  lie  latent  for  an  inde- 
finite time— in  the  agues  of  this  country  often  for  six  or  nine 
months:  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after  its  effects  have  for  a 
time  ceased  to  manifest  themselves,  or  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  it  will  be  called  into  action  by  any  of  those 
conditions  of  the  system  which  constitute  a  susceptibility  of  its 
influence. 

Besides  the  morbid  changes  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  which 
are  30  frequent  as  to  appear  almost  the  necessary  consequence 
of  ague,  if  allowed  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  we  have  not 
unfrequently  superadded  some  local  affection,  not  so  specific  or 
uniform,  the  effect  of  the  sanio  cause,  giving  rise  to  what  is 
termed  complicated  ague;  such  complications  being  generally 
seated  in  the  head,  the  chest,  or  the  abdomen.— Symptoms  of 
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congestion,  irritation,  or  even  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes  Lave  not  unfrequently  supervened  in  the  progress 
of  ague,  giving  rise  to  pains  in  the  la-ad.  stupor,  coma,  delirium, 
or  convulsion. — Inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest,  such  as 
bronchitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  even  pericarditis,  and  pre- 
senting the  ordinary  signs  of  these  affections,  though  in  a  some- 
what subdued  form,  are  liable  to  occur  in  winter  and  the  early 
spring. — The  abdominal  complication  is,  however,  the  most 
common,  and  prevails  most  during  the  summer  and  autumn ; 
it  may  amount  to  no  more  than  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  canal,  associated  with  depraved  secretion  from  the 
liver,  exciting  sickness  and  moderate  purging.  In  other  casi  s, 
however,  there  is  more  decided  inflammation  either  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane,  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  spleen. 

The  prognosis  of  ague  is  to  be  considered  first  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  safety  of  the  patient,  and  next  to  ultimate  resto- 
ration to  health.  As  regards  the  first  question,  there  is  little 
or  no  immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  agues  occurring 
in  persons  whose  constitutions  are  naturally  sound,  and  have 
not  been  impaired  by  age,  disease,  or  irregular  habits;  and  this 
is  still  more  the  ease  if  the  disease  be  tertian  or  quartan,  and 
occurring  iu  the  spring  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  cou- 
Stitution  Las  been  weakened  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  there  is  great  danger  of  death  from  sinking  under  the 
general  disturbance  set  up  by  the  disease  ;  and  this  is  still  more 
likely  to  ensue  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  ague  be  a  quotidian, 
or  attended  with  disturbance  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  person  dies  in  this 
country,  either  in  the  paroxysm  or  during  the  continuance  of 
the  intermittent.  As  regards  the  second  point,  however,  the 
prognosis  is  not  so  satisfactory,  since  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  because  the  paroxysms  have  ceased  to  recur,  therefore  a 
perfect  cure  has  been  effected,  and  the  patient  rendered  safe 
from  the  ill  effects  of  the  ague  aud  of  the  miasm  which  excited  it : 
for  we  know  that  dining  the  cold  stage  there  is  great  congestion 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  of  the  latter  more  especially;  so  much 
so  as  in  some  instances  to  have  caused  death  by  rupture  oi  the 
or-an  from  over-distension.  The  effect  of  tins  frequent  con- 
gestion is  an  induration  of  one  or  both  of  these  organs,  of  the 
fatter  so  frequently  that  the  enlarged  spleen  is  familiarly  known 
by  the  name  of  "  ague-cake ;"  and  we  know  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  indurations  is  obstruction  to  the  passage  oi  blood 
through  the  veins  converging  to  the  vena  porta-,  and  its  remote 
consequences-diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  dropsy.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  also  that  there  is  a  connection  between  toe 
action  of  the  miasm  and  the  sallow,  bloodless  aspe  ct  bo  often 
observed  in  those  who  have  been  the  subject  oi  intermittent, 
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whether  this  anajmic  condition  be  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  the  diseased  spleen,  or  whether  both  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  joiut  effects  of  the  poison;  and  we  know  that 
such  persons  may  have  the  visceral  diseases  consequent  upon 
ague,  even  passing  on  to  their  fatal  termination  without  ever 
suffering  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent ;  showing  that  these  results 
are  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  action  of  the  poison  than  the 
actual  development  of  ague.  Whilst,  therefore,  there  is  any 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  or  liver,  or  any  tendency  to  derange- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  patient  continues  weak 
and  retains  the  sallow 'aspect,  and  does  not  regain  his  appetite, 
we  cannot  regard  him  as  altogether  secure  from  the  dangerous 
sequels  of  the  disease. 

In  general  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
ague  ;  the  only  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
being  hysteria,  hectic,  and  febrile  paroxysms  arising  from  cer- 
tain local  irritations  ;  hysterical  females  occasionally  experience 
attacks  of  shivering,  followed  sometimes  by  a  hot  and  even  a 
sweating  stage  ;  but  these  paroxysms  are  so  irregular  as  to  their 
recurrence  and  their  progress,  that  the  knowledge  of  their 
liability  to  recur,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  then-  being  mistaken 
for  ague. 

Hectic  fever  often  simulates  a  quotidian,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  tertian ;  but  there  is  this  difference,  that  in 
hectic  the  cold  stage  is  very  slight,  sometimes  altogether  want- 
ing ;  there  is  a  liability  to  transient  feverishuess  at  all  times, 
with  a  pallor  of  the  countenance  displaced  occasionally  by  a 
circumscribed  flush,  very  different  from  the  sallowness  produced 
by  the  ague  miasm.  In  hectic,  too,  the  shivering,  when  it 
occurs  generally  comes  on  towards  evening,  and  the  sweating 
in  the  morning;  in  this  respect  also  differing  from  what  has 
been  before  stated  to  be  generally  though  not  uniformly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  time  of  invasion  of  a  quotidian  paroxysm. 
The  existence  of  suppuration  in  some  part,  and  the  rapid  emacia- 
tion, are  additional  diagnostic  circumstances  in  hectic. 

Severe  rigors,  followed  by  heat  and  sweating,  are  also 
in. lured  by  stricture  of  the  urethra,  diseased  prostate,  and  the 
passage  oi  calculi  along  the  gall-duets  or  ureters ;  and  these 
paroxysms,  though  irregular  in  the  periods  of  their  return  so 
closely  simulate  those  of  ague,  that  Ike  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  of  these  causes  ought  always  to  be  carefully  in 
quned  into.  J 

In  the  treatment  of  intermittent,  as  of  all  idiopathic  fevers 
we  must  bear  m  mind  the  tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery' 
when  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  has  been  eliminated- 
and  therefore  one  of  the  first  tilings  to  be  done,  where  it  U 
possible,  is  to  remove  the  patient  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
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malarious  poison.  It  is  also  found  by  experience  that  anything 
producing  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  system  at  large,  or 
strongly  affecting  the  mind  of  the  patient,  will  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  a  paroxysm  or  greatly  lessening  its  severity :  for 
this  purpose,  emetics  have  often  been  beneficially  employed : 
the  ordinary  emetic*  (F.  93)  may  be  administered,  or  half  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  zinc  given  in  the  same  way,  before  the 
time  of  the  expected  paroxysm.  The  application  of  tourniquets, 
so  as  to  arrest  a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulation,  has  also 
not  uncommonly  prevented  or  diminished  the  paroxysm.  And 
the  same  result  has  even  been  produced  by  swallowing  some 
cobweb  or  a  live  frog. 

The  treatment  of  ague  may  be  divided  into  that  during  the 
paroxysms,  and  that  in  the  interval ;  and  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down,  we  must  perceive  that  the  former  can  be 
merely  palliative,  aud  that  the  latter  should  be  directed  towards 
removing  or  counteracting  the  cause  of  the  paroxysm. 

During  the  cold  stage  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
bed,  with  warm  pans  or  bottles  of  water;  he  may  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  warm  drinks,  and  if  he  be  not  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  moderate  stimulants,  as  negus  or  white-wine  whey,  may 
be  used  in  order  to  promote  reaction,  and  shorten  the  cold  stage. 
It  has  been  recommended  to  bleed  during  the  cold  stage,  a 
practice  eminently  dangerous,  and  based  upou  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  congestion  in  the  internal  organs  is  the  cause  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart's  action. 

In  the  hot  stage  the  coverings  should  be  diminished,  and 
cooling  drinks,  as  lemonade  or  common  effervescing  saline 
draughts,  administered,  or  compound  infusion  of  roses  with  a 
little  nitre.  It  is  during  the  hot  stage  that  opium  has  been 
found  particularly  serviceable,  unless  contraindicated  by  well- 
marked  local  inflammation  or  congestion.  Twenty  or  thirty 
minims  may  be  administered,  and  will  generally  have  the  effect 
of  speedily  inducing  a  profuse  perspiration.  Bleeding  in  this 
stage,  though  it  may  give  some  temporary  relief,  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  since  by  impairing  the  powers  of  the  patient,  it 
counteracts  the  treatment  which  is  to  be  adopted  m  the 
interval.  •. 

In  the  sweating  stage  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  treatment 
beyond  care  to  avoid  checking  the  perspiration  by  premature 

exposure.  , 

It  is  during  the  intermission  that  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  the  poison  or  counteract  its  eflects,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm ;  and  for  these  purposes, 

*  (93)  p.  Pulv.  Ipecac,  y  j. 

Antim.  Pot.  Tart.,  gr.  i. 
Ft.  Piuv.  Eiuul. 
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the  latter  more  especially,  tonics  have  been  found  efficacious. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  and  most  generally  employed  is 
Peruvian  bark,  or  its  alkaloid,  the  quina  in  the  form  of  one  of 
its  salts.  There  are  two  ways  of  administering  these  drugs — 
the  one  is  by  giving  a  full  dose  shortly  before  the  expected 
paroxysm,  when  it  will  often  have  the  effect  of  preventing  its 
occurrence  altogether.  This  practice  is  often  recommended  in 
the  ague  districts  as  curing  the  disease  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  quina  or  bark ;  it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage 
of  the  cure  being  not  often  permanent,  the  paroxysms  returning 
after  the  lapse  of  several  periods.  When,  however,  we  are  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm 
which  is  near  at  hand,  twelve  grains  of  sulphate  of  quina  may 
be  administered,  or,  as  some  recommend,  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered bark,  though  the  latter  is  more  offensive  to  the  patient. 

The  most  efficient  means  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
poison,  is  to  .administer  the  bark  or  quina  in  divided  doses, 
throughout  the  intermissions.  The  most  convenient  form  is  to 
give  the  sulphate  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  grains  every 
three  hours,  the  dose  being  greater  for  a  quartan  than  a 
quotidian.  Some  writers  rather  fancifully  recommend  two 
grains  for  a  quotidian,  three  for  a  tertian,  and  four  for  a  quartan  ; 
the  dose  may  be  increased  should  there  be  no  complication 
contra-indicating  it,  and  should  the  paroxysm  not  be  delayed  or 
mitigated. 

Another  most  important  remedy,  which  1ms  been  known  to 
succeed  when  bark  and  quina  have  failed  in  removing  an  ao-ue, 
is  arsenic  ;  the  form  in  which  it  is  most  conveniently  administered 
being  four  or  five  minims  of  the  liq.  pot.  arsenit.  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, three  or  four  times  a  day,  as  many  of  tincture  of  opium 
or  a  drachm  of  syrup  of  poppy  being  added,  in  order  to  prevent 
griping  or  irritation  of  the  bowels  :  but  should  the  bowels  by 
this  means  be  confined,  the  use  of  a  gentle  laxative,  such  as 
about  two  drachms  of  castor-oil,  will  be  preferable  to  withdraw- 
ing the  opiate.  The  dose  of  the  arsenic  may  be  cautiously 
increased.  Should  redness  of  the  conjunctiva)  or  other  signs  of 
an  over-dose  be  perceived,  the  remedy  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn,  or  the  quantity  diminished.  Most  authors  recom- 
mend that  the  arsenic  should  be  administered  during  the  inter 
mission;  but  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  used  it 
wilh  good  effect  during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  it  is  not  like 
quina,  contra  indicated  by  the  presence  of  inflammatory  com- 
plication. J 

Arsenic  is  a  tasteless  remedy,  which  is  not  unimportant  in 
the  treatment  of  ague  m  children,  and  is,  moreover,  a  cheat) 
one,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage  when  we  consider  the 
great  scarcity  and  almost  necessarily  limited  supply  of  quina 
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and  its  consequent  liability  to  adulteration ;  and  take  into 
account  the  numbers  of  a  pour  population  who  are  frequently 
affected  in  ague  districts.  On  the  other  hand,.it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  arsenic  is  a  poison,  which  quina  is  not,  and  that 
although  it  has  been  stated  to  be  a  tonic,  there  is  little  ground 
for  supposing  it  to  be  so,  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  its  stoppiug 
the  paroxysms  of  ague  and  periodic  neuralgia.  Other  tonics 
have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  ague,  though  none  can 
bear  comparison  with  the  above  as  to  their  power  over  the  dis- 
ease; from  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  the  willow  bark 
and  salicine  :  the  cusparia  bark,  which  contains  cinchonia;  the 
acorus,  or  calamus  aromatieus  :  the  gentiau,  &c.  :  and  from  the 
mineral,  zinc  and  copper,  the  former  of  which  has  perhaps 
hardly  been  tried  as  fully  as  it  deserves. 

But  whatever  be  the'  remedy  employed,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  paroxysms  after  they  have  apparently  ceased  for 
a  considerable  time,  will  often  return  ;  generally  upon  a  day  on 
which  one  would  have  taken  place  had  there  been  no  interrup- 
tion to  their  recurrence  ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  remedy  for  some  time  after  the  disease'  has  apparently 
subsided. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels,  or  a  con- 
gested condition  of  the  liver,  interferes  with  the  beneficial 
effects  of  quina  or  arsenic;  and  therefore  it  is  often  expedient 
lo  administer  a  moderate  mercurial  purgative  before  commencing 
the  remedy  to  be  employed  in  the  intermission,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  suspicion  upon  this  point. 

The  treatment  of  complicated  ague  must,  ot  course,  depend 
mainly  upon  the  nature  of  the  complication.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  tendency  to  congestion  in  the  liver  and  spleen, 
which  is  in  some  degree  induced  in  all  who  continue  long  within 
the  influence  of  the  malaria,  even  should  they  not  become 
actually  the  subjects  of  ague,  but  which  is  aggravated  tenloidJ 
by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  :  therefore  tin-  occasional  use  of 
a  mercurial  purgative-e.  g.  three  grains  of  calomel  with  twelve 
of  rhubarb- is  not  only  an  almost  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
treatment  of  ague,  but  ought  to  bo  repealed  every  second  er 
third  morning,  in  those  who  have  been  long  exposed  to  h, 
poison.  When  diarrhoea  is  present  it  will  in  general  be  re- 
strained, and  the  state  of  the  alvme  evacuations  corrected  by  two 
..  rains  of  the  hvdr.  cum.  cret.,  with  four  ot  the  pulv.  ipecac.  CO., 
S  eight  of  the  pulv-  cret.  eo.,  night  and  morning  :  ' 
in  the  intestines  being  guarded  against  by  occasa .,  n 
two  drachms  of  castor-oil,  or  the  combination  ot  rhubarb  and 
chalk,  the  lower  bowels  being  emptied  when  neeessa, >  1  >  inj  < 
tions  of  gruel  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  "JJ^™"^ 
gain  nothing  by  the  use  of  hark,  but  rather  produce  ueadache, 
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thirst,  and  loaded  tongue,  if  it  be  administered  before  these 
abdominal  derangements  have  been  removed;  where  there  is 
much  tenesmus  with  diarrhoea,  the  cusparia  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  preliminary  to  the  exhibition  of  the  bark.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  the  arsenic  is  peculiarly  serviceable,  not  being 
likely  to  produce  the  same  local  irritation  or  general  excitement 
that  we  may  apprehend  from  the  cinchona. 

The  enlarged  spleen,  which  is  so  common  a  complication,  or 
rather  consequence  of  ague,  will  best  be  treated  by  moderate 
laxatives  and  local  depletion,  either  by  leeches  or  cupping- 
glasses,  poidtices  and  occasional  blisterings,  iodide  of  potass, 
and  sometimes  quina  or  bark ;  and  by  mercurial  plaster,  or  the 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  mercurial  ointment  and  the  com- 
pound iodide  ointment,  and,  above  all,  by  a  rigid  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  the  malarious  influence. 

This  latter  precaution  is  indeed  essential  in  all  cases  of  con- 
valescence from  ague,  as  is  also  the  avoidance  of  damp  atmo- 
sphere, getting  the  feet  wet,  and  all  those  circumstances  which 
induce  a  chill  to  the  system.  Besides  this,  gentle  tonics,  as  the 
infusion  of  calumba  or  cascarilla,  or  even  a  grain  of  the  disul- 
phate  of  quina  in  infusion  of  orange-peel,  with  two  minims  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  administered  twice  in  the  day. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  prophylactic  treatment  is  of 
more  importance  than  in  ague,  and  this  remark  applies  more 
particularly  to  those  who  have  been  affected  by  it,  since  such 
persons,  not  merely  during  convalescence,  but  even  through 
lite,  evince  a  tendency  to  the  disease  far  beyond  what  is  ob- 
served in  others  who  have  not  been  so  affected ;  and  therefore 
not  only  should  they  be  specially  careful  to  avoid  a  malarious 
locality,  but  ad  who  either  have  had  the  fever  or  have  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  its  causes,  or  are  liable  to  such 
exposure,  should  be  careful  not  to  place  themselves  in  those  cir- 
cumstances winch  have  been  pointed  out  as  rendering  them  sus- 
ceptible of  their  influence.  And  those  whose  duties  compel  them 
as  it  were,  to  set  such  circumstances  at  defiance,  must  use 
every  precaution  to  counteract  or  diminish  their  agency  •  such 
tor  instance  as  never  going  out  at  night,  or  very  earlvin  the 
morning,  unless  compelled  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  not  going  out 
fasting ;  sleeping  as  far  removed  from  the  soil  as  possible  • 
choosing  when  it  can  be  done,  a  situation  screened  by  trees 
trom  that  m  which  the  poison  seems  most  rife ;  avoiding  Ll 
excesses  but  living  moderately  well,  or  rather  more  generously 
than  is  the  ordinary  habit.    Quina,  in  moderate  doses,  with  £ 
occasional  use  of  a  warm  aperient,  such  as  the  compound  decoc- 
un  of  aloes,  is  a  useful  safeguard  for  those  who  are  trwSe 
through  u„  ague  district,  or  temporarily  residing  in  0J  ° 
Kemittent  lever  arises,  like  intermittent,  from  malaria  •  and 
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as  met  with  in  this  climate  is  generally  a  modification  of  the 
latter,  produced  either  by  exposure  to  malaria  in  a  concentrated 
or  very  active  form,  or  by  certain  circumstances  affecting  the 
individual,  and  rendering  him  peculiarly  susceptible  of  its 
action  ;  as  cold,  heat,  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  or  some 
source  of  irritation,  generally  in  the  liver  or  intestinal  canal, 
which  by  tending  to  keep  up  the  febrile  state,  prevents  the  com- 
plete apyrexia  of  an  intermission. 

In  some  cases  the  invasion  of  a  remittent  is  preceded  by  the 
ordinary  premonitory  signs  of  fever.  It  more  commonly,  how- 
ever, commences  rather  suddenly,  with  chills,  especially  a  feeling 
of  coldness  along  the  spine,  sometimes  actual  rigors,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  anorexia,  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  headache, 
or  confusion  of  intellect.  Febrile  reaction  then  follows,  marked 
by  dry  heat,  flushing,  thirst,  increased  headache,  hurried  respira- 
tion, a  frequent,  full,  and  sometimes  hard  pulse,  dry,  white,  and 
tuned  tongue.  There  is  also  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reaction  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  epigastrium,  with  a  feeling 
of  constriction,  and  even  pain,  increased  most  commonly  by 
pressure,  and  often  attended  with  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting ; 
symptoms  indicative  of  congestion  about  the  precordial  region. 
The  mine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured ;  and  the  stools,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  dark  bilious  character. 

This  state  of  active  fever  may  continue  for  a  very  variable 
period  •  sometimes  not  so  long  as  eight  hours,  at  others  fourteen 
or  sixteen,  when  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  perspiration  ensues,  much  as  the  sweating 
supervenes  upon  the  hot  stages  of  regular  intermittent  After 
this  the  pa  tient  feels  much  relieved,  but  is  never  altogether  tree 
from  febrile  excitement,  and  after  an  uncertain  interval  experi- 
ences a  recurrence  of  the  febrile  symptoms  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  cold  stage,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  at  others  by  dis- 
tinct chills,  or  even  well-marked  rigors. 

This  fever  admits  of  many  degrees  of  severity ;  from  a  chilli- 
ness felt  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  followed  by  s hght 
febrile  reaction,  to  a  fever  in  which  the  remissions  are  so  slight 
as  to  assimilate  the  disease  to  severe  continued  fever. 

The  cause  of  remittent  fever  has  been  already  pointed  out  to 
be  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  intermittent,  the  result  being 
modified!  either  by  a  variety  in  the  character  of  the  miasm  or 
the  state  of  the  subject ;  and  it  is  when  the  causes  of  both 
tinned  and  intermittent  fevers,  are  m  most  active  operation ^  and 
also  when  there  is  the  greatest  tendency  to  alulo  mn    der  ing 
ment,  that  remittent  is  most  commonly  met  wit h na>  , 
the  autumn  and  in  places  where,  besides  the  ordinary  matanj 
there  are  the  effluvia  emanating  from  sewers,  stag       .        ■  ■ 
and  receptacles  of  decomposing  annual  and  vegetable  matter. 
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So  closely,  indeed,  does  the  remittent  fever  so  excited  often 
approach  to  typhus,  that  it  may  really  become  true  typhus,  and 
is  perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  capable  of  reproducing 
itself  by  contagion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  form  a  diagnosis  between  intermittent  and 
remittent  fever ;  the  greater  difficulty,  in  some  forms  of  remit- 
tent, and  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  safety  of  the 
patient,  is  to  distinguish  this  disease  from  continued  fever,  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  approach  very  nearly. 

It  is,  then,  chiefly  by  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  disease, 
and  watching  its  progress,  that  we  can  hope  to  discriminate 
between  the  two.  If,  for  instance,  the  patient  has  been  in  a 
malarious  district,  if  there  be  no  maculae  to  be  discovered  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  if  the  case  occurs  in  the  autumn,  or  at  a 
time  when  intermittents  are  prevailing,  we  may  generally  And 
that  the  fever  has  a  miasmatic  origin,  and  will  probably  evince 
a  remitting  character,  a  suspicion  which  will  be  brought  almost 
to  certainty  if  upon  careful  watching  we  discover  that  at  some 
time  there  occurs  a  chilliness,  followed  by  increased  pyrexia 
relieved  by  sweating.-  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  shall  presently 
see  in  continued  fever,  complicated  with  much  gastric  irritation, 
we  often  have  that  disease  assuming  the  character  of  irregular 
hectic,  somewhat  resembling  remittent;  from  which  however 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  evacuations  the 
circumscribed  flush  on  the  cheek,  and  the  previous  historv  of 
the  disease. 

In  autumnal  seasons  following  unusually  hot  summers  re- 
mittent fever,  occurring  in  patients  of  debilitated  constitutions 
or  already  labouring  under  visceral  disease,  may  sometimes 
prove  fatal ;  but  in  general,  as  it  occurs  in  temperate  climates 
it  is  attended  with  little  or  no  danger,  beyond  the  remote  con- 
sequences which  attach  to  it  as  a  form  of  ague  :  indeed  the  re- 
mittent lever  ol  such  climates  may  be  said  to  bo  dangerous  oulv 
in  proportion  as  the  season  and  circumstances  under  which  tuev 
occur  approach  to  those  of  intertropical  countries,  where  there 
is  a  rapid  production  and  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
system  is  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible  of  malarious  poison 
by  the  depressing  influence  of  an  almost  vertical  sun  •  and 
where  the  remittent  fever  is  at  all  times  a  severe  and  often'  fatal 
disease,  but  peculiarly  dangerous  to  Europeans  lately  arrived 
from  temperate  climates.  J  BU 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  continued  and  remittent  fever,  and  towards  assist £?£ 

iL  lTT    t;;cat,ncut  ",;iy  often  be  made  ^erSt 

The  first  object  m  the  use  of  remedi.es  should  be,  where  the 
remission  is  obscure,  to  render  it  more  distinct;  and  where  S 
tolerably  so  already,  to  convert  it  into  an  intcrmiss  o  Th  s 
will  generally  be  effected  by  removing  the  Sting  caul 
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which  has  converted  the  intermission  into  a  remission :  there- 
fore, the  first  thing  to  he  done  is,  to  explore  carefully  the 
abdomen,  and,  if  there  be  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  tenderness  or  flatulence  of  the  bowels,  our  remedies 
should  at  once  be  directed  to  those  organs.  Where  the  tender- 
ness of  the  spleen  or  liver  is  great,  and  there  is  tolerable  firmness 
of  the  pulse,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  by  cupping, 
or  by  a  few  leeches,  from  the^region  of  the  affected  organ ;  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  unless  the  inflammatory  symptoms  be  decided 
and  severe,  it  is  better  to  await  the  effect  of  a  moderate  laxative, 
such  as  may  have  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  correcting  the 
secretions  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

For  this  purpose,  the  best  will  bo  about  five  grains  of  hydr, 
cum  crct.,  followed,  in  four  hours,  by  three  or  four  drachms  of 
castor-oil ;  or  if  the  oil  would  be  likely  to  offend  the  stomach, 
the  combination  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  be  employed. 
When  the  bowels  are  very  irritable,  about  two  grains  of  hydr. 
cum  cret  with  six  of  pulv.  cret.  co.,  may  be  given  two  or  three 
times  daily  ;  and  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  remove  offending 
matter  from  the  lower  bowels,  a  pint  of  gruel  may  be  given  m 
the  way  of  glyster.  It  will  ordinarily  happen,  alter  the  use  ot 
these  remedies,  that  the  remissions  will  become  more  distinct,  or  ■ 
be  converted  into  well-marked  intermissions.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
very  uncommon  occurrence  for  cases  brought  into  the  wards  of 
our  hospitals,  closely  resembling  continued  fever,  to  put  on  a 
distinctly  remittent  or  intermittent  form  after  the  action  ot  a 
laxative,  such  as  lias  been  recommended  above.  So  important 
indeed,  are  means  for  removing  local  irritation,  that  they  will 
often  have  the  effect  not  only  of  establishing  an  intermission,  but 
even  of  removing  the  fever  altogether.  ,    .  . 

Cases  have  already  been  mentioned  in  which  the  intermission 
armears  to  have  been  prevented,  and  the  febrile  state  kept  up 
by  impure  ah-,  and  effluvia  from  decomposing  animal  matter,  and 
it  3  be  by  he  contagion  of  continued  fever;  in  such  we  often 
find  Uie  removal  to  a  purer  air,  as  from  a  confined  dwelling  to  a 
Si  of an  hospital,  sfeedily  has  the  effect  of  bringing^ 3ac c  he 
intermitting  character.  After  the  more  active  e^el  has  been 
the  causes  of  local  irritation  removed,  nincdaginou 
rlrml«  and  salines,  as  the  hciuor  amnion,  acetat.  01  citrate  01 
M  may  be  employed,  under  which  treatment  the  remtssions 
ST Ldnally  develop  themselves  into  intermissions,  and  the 
SaSnEyJe  treated  as  an  intermittent;  though  even  before 
Swnen^the  remissions  are  considerable  and  parfacula t  m 
Sited  subjects,  we  may  venture  upon  the  use  of  t  1  ; 
even  when  a  somewhat  loaded  tongue,  with  m ore  seat  < 
of  pulse,  would,  under  other  circumstances,  oontra-indicate 
employment. 
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There  are  several  forms  of  fever  which,  according  to  strict 
nosological  arrangement,  ought  to  come  between  the  intermit- 
tent, the  remittent,  and  the  continued  fever ;  yet  as  these  three 
constitute,  in  a  measure,  the  typical  forms  of  fever,  or  at  all 
events  those  which  are  generally  regarded  as  standards  of  com- 
parison by  medical  men  in  this  country  (owing,  perhaps,  to  their 
greater  familiarity  with  them),  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  continued  fever,  more  for  the  sake  of  practical 
convenience,  than  in  accordance  with  any  system. 

As  regards  continued  fever  itself,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
speak  of  varieties  of  this  disease ;  and  the  same  is  common  both 
with  the  profession  and  the  public  :  thus  we  hear  of  typhus, 
putrid,  bilious,  nervous,  and  brain  fevers  ;  and  more  technically, 
if  not  more  scientifically,  of  adynamic,  atonic,  mucous,  gastro- 
enteritic,  &c.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  continued  fever  does 
assume  these  different  phases,  and  notwithstanding  that  an 
attempt  has  of  late  been  made  with  much  ability  to  prove  that 
there  are  at  least  two  forms  of  it,  arising  from  distinct  poisons,  it 
will  be  found  most  convenient  for  practical  purposes  to  follow 
the  course  indicated  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  including  different  forms 
under  the  general  term  of  continued  fever,  and  treating  of  them 
as  varieties  or  complications  of  that  disease. 

An  attack  of  continued  fever  does  not  always  commence  in 
the  same  way :  in  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  a  previous 
drooping,  or  sinking  of  health,  going  on  for  days,  or  even  weeks  ; 
the  patient  feels  languid,  indisposed  for  his  ordinary  employ- 
ments or  amusements ;  his  appetite  fails,  his  tongue  becomes 
white  or  creamy,  his  bowels  irregular,  and  his  senses  are  often 
less  acute ;  he  is  anxious,  or  drowsy,  it  may  be,  in  the  day- 
time, bis  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  be  'wakes  unrefreshed  in  the 
morning. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  however,  these  premonitory  signs 
are  altogether  wanting  ;  the  patient  is  more  suddenly  attacked  ; 
often  there  is  at  first  shivering,  sickness,  severe  headache,  or 
pain  in  the  back,  and  in  some  cases  the  disease  has  commenced 
with  syncope ;  there  is  also  a  state  of  general  oppression,  with 
the  appearance  of  which  every  one  must  be  acquainted  who  has 
made  several  visits  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  this  early  stage 
of  the  disease ;  the  tongue  is  either  covered  with  a  white  fur,  or 
there  is  a  brownish  streak,  cleft  in  the  middle,  running  along  the 
dorsum;  the  pulse  is  commonly  frequent,  but  compressible.0 

This  stage  of  oppression  passes  more  or  less  quickly  into  a 
state  of  fully-developed  fever.  The  skin  becomes  hot,  oflen  for 
a  day  or  I  wo  pungently  so,  particularly  in  children;  the  pulse 
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more  frequent,  fuller,  and  sharper,  ranging  generally  from  100 
to  120  ;  the  tongue  is  commonly  injected  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
furred  towards  the  centre,  with  a  disposition  to  become  dry,  and 
there  is  increased  thirst  and  clamminess  of  the  mouth  :  there 
is  also  increased  oppression,  and  pain  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs ;  and  wo  see  more  fully  marked  the  depressed  and  de- 
sponding, yet  at  the  same  time  almost  apathetic  countenance, 
characteristic  of  continued  fever.  The  conjunctivas  are  injected: 
there  is  also  commonly  a  weight  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
at  the  epigastrium;  the  bowels  are,,  at  this  period,  generally 
torpid,  though  sometimes  irritable,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-coloured  ;  there  is  restlessness,  and  sometimes  delirium  at 
night. 

It  is  often  at  this  period  of  the  fever,  or  it  may  be  later,  that 
an  eruption  shows  itself,  either  in  the  form  of  lenticular,  slightly 
elevated,  rose-coloured  papula?,  or  less  elevated,  and  more 
irregularly  shaped  maculae,  generally  showing  themselves  first 
over  the  breast  and  abdomen,  or  commencing  first  about  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoral  muscles ;  though  in  slighter  cases  the 
eruption  is  altogether  absent. 

In  the  milder  eases,  and  under  careful  treatment,  and  some- 
times without  any  treatment  at  all,  these  symptoms  will  gra- 
dually subside,  leaving  the  patient  feeble,  and  generally  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  flesh  ;  the  convalescence  commencing  some- 
times as  soon  as  the  tenth  day,  and  in  children  even  earlier,  but 
in  adults  it  is  not  generally  fairly  established  before  the  end  of 
the  second,  and  sometimes  the  third  week.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  disease  assumes  a  severer  form,  either  suddenly,  when 
the  progress  had  hitherto  appeared  favourable,  often  without 
any  assignable  cause,  but  at  other  times  from  injudicious  ma- 
nagement ;  or  it  may  from  the  first  evince  an  almost  malignant 
character. 

In  a  large  number  of  those  cases  in  which  the  lever  unex- 
pectedly assumes  the  severer  type,  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
show  themselves  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  or 
even  later,  about  the  time  at  which,  in  the  milder  ones,  we 
may  expect  to  see  some  signs  of  amendment,— the  countenance 
becoming  more  anxious  and  shrunken,  the  tongue  dryer,  the  fur, 
which  had  before  been  drab-coloured,  becoming  brownish,  and 
assuming  more  the  character  of  a  coating,  the  pulse  quicker 
and  sharper,  but  at  the  same  time  more  compressible  ;  and  t no 
patient,  who  before  might  have  lain  indifferently  on  either  side, 
remaining  in  a  supine  position. 

The  delirium  which,  if  it  existed  before,  was  confined  to 
occasional  wandering  on  waking  from  sleep,  becomes  almost 
constant  through  the  night,  and  sometimes  continues  dui  ngthe 
day;  or  there  maybe  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  Wtu 
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difficulty  roused,  though,  when  thoroughly  so,  he  gives  a  short 
hut  pertiueut  answer,  but  soon  relapses  into  his  former  stupid 
state  or  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and  continues  muttering  to 
himself. 

The  senses,  especially  those  of  sight  and  hearing,  become 
more  or  less  disordered";  often  there  is  apparently  dimness  of 
vision,  but  not  uufrequently  an  obvious  intolerance  of  light ; 
the  same  is  true  also  of  hearing  ;  there  is  frequently  deafness, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  intolerance  of  sound  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  even  as  regards  feeling,  there  is  often  an  exaggerated  sen- 
sibility to  touch,  though  this  is  more  common,  perhaps,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  severer 
cases.  The  debility  continues  to  increase,  showing  itself,  as 
regards  the  nervous  system,  by  tremors,  and  twitching  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  is  protruded  with 
difficulty,  and  sometimes  is  quickly  thrust  forward  and  drawn 
back  again  for  many  times  in  succession.  The  tongue  itself  is 
red,  clean,  and  glazed,  or  otherwise  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or 
even  almost  black  colour  ;  the  cheeks  also  become  occasionally 
flushed,  the  bowels  are  generally  loose,  though  at  times  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  constipation. 

This  state  of  things  may  continue  for  even  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  pulse  becoming  smaller  and  more  frequent,  the 
tongue  darker  and  dryer,  the  alvine  evacuations  passed  uncon- 
sciously, and  though  the  urine  is  retained,  there  may  be  at 
the  same  time  a  dribbling  from  the  distended  bladder ;  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  though  it  may  almost 
to  the  last  retain  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness,  or,  though 
small,  it  has  a  slight  back-stroke  ;  and  ultimately  the  patient 
sinks  from  asthenia.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that 
the  fever  subsides ;  or  in  other  words,  the  morbific  influence 
of  the  poison  upon  the  system  ceases  to  operate  ;  or  the  poison 
itself  being  eliminated,  sometimes  with  copious  evacuations,  the 
capillary  circulation  is  relieved,  the  secretions  are  restored,  the 
tongue  becomes  less  dry  and  cleaner,  and  the  pulse  soft,  often 
full,  and  rather  slow,  and  the  patient,  though  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion  and  emaciation,  begins  slowly  to  recover. 

"  In  other  cases,  the  change  from  the  milder  to  the  severer 
form  of  fever  takes  place  more  suddenly,  and  with  signs  of 
great  nervous  excitement,  but  at  the  same  time  of  great  debility. 
The  patient  becoming  furiously  delirious,  the  eyes  red  and 
fiery,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  countenance  flushed ;  or  there  will 
be  incoherent  talking  or  muttering,  the  patient  remaining  for  a 
time  quiet,  and  then  speaking  rapidly  and  in  a  rambling  way 
about  his  business,  or  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the  attack  ;  at  other  times 
he  will  moan  piteously,  or  utter  plaintive  cries,  there  will  be 
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picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  tremor,  or  subsultus  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  tongue  will  be  protruded  tremulously  and  with  dif- 
ficulty :  the  tongue  itself  being  coated  with  a  thick,  pitchy 
mucus,  which  dries  and  cracks,  and  often  causes  great  paiu  to 
the  patient :  this  mucus  adheres  also  to  the  teeth  and  lips, 
and  seems  to  glue  them  together,  extending  also  to  the  fauces, 
and  probably  likewise  to  the  glottis,  often  exciting  a  teasing 
cough.  The  urine  is  very  high  coloured,  and  sometimes  tinged  ! 
with  grumous,  dark  blood ;  the  bowels  are  sometimes  confined 
though  at  others  relaxed,  the  stools  loose,  dark,  and  offensive. 
This  state  of  things  may  continue  for  several  days,  the  patient 
appearing  all  the  time  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  after 
which  a  slow  amendment  commences  almost  imperceptibly, 
though  in  a  few  cases,  a  sudden  change  takes  place  for  the 
better  on  the  supervention  of  a  copious  discharge  from  the  skin, 
the  bowels,  or  kidneys.''* 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  prostration 
increases,  and  the  patient  remains  supine,  and  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  his  bed,  continually  muttering,  but  apparently  insen- 
sible. Sometimes  a  sudden  hemorrhage  takes  place,  either  from 
the  bowels  or  by  the  urine,  or  the  disorganized  state  of  the  red 
eoqmscles  allows  the  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the 
serum,  and  its  consequent  transudation  through  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  producing  purple  or  livid  patches,  and  the  patient  ulti- 
mately sinks  exhausted. 

In  the  forms  of  severe  continued  fever  which  have  just  been 
described,  the  more  dangerous  symptoms  have  been  supposed 
to  supervene  upon  those  of  the  milder,  but  many  cases  are 
essentially  of  a  severe  and  malignant  character  from  the  first ; 
or  speedily  become  so,  either  from  the  previous  constitution  of 
the  patient,  as  when  it  has  been  impaired  by  exhausting  diseases, 
fatigue,  iutemperance,  venereal  excesses,  or  protracted  anxiety 
or  distress  of  mind.  It  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  that, 
amongst  the  mental  causes  affecting  the  character  of  fever, 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  a  certain  state  of  excitement  | 
induces  a  state  of  the  nervous  system  iu  which  delirium,  attended  , 
with  exhaustion,  supervenes  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
which  is  prone  to  run  its  course  with  unusual  celerity  and  vio- 
lence. Gases  of  this  kind  occur  most  frequently  amongst  the 
mure  highly-educated  classes. 

In  other  cases,  again,  either  the  poison  producing  the  disease, 
is  concentrated,  or  the  patient  rendered  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  its  agency  by  external  circumstances,  or  its  effects  are  aggra- 
vated by  mismanagement.  These  are  the  cases  common  y 
known  as  malignant,  or  putrid  fever,  and  are  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  confined  habitations  of  the  poor,  especially  in 
*  •  Elements  of  Medicine.'    Bright  and  Addison. 
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crowded  cities,  where,  besides  the  depressing  effects  of  noxious 
effluvia,  we  have  the  concentration  of  the  poison  from  the 
crowding  of  several  infected  persons  in  the  same  apartment, 
often  in  the  same  bed;  superadded  to  which  there  is  sometimes 
the  perverse  precaution  of  carefully  excluding  the  air,  some- 
times the  pcemature  administration  of  stimulants,  and  now  and 
then  the  no  less  pernicious  misuse  of  depletion.  Under  such 
circumstances,  we  have  the  effects  of  change,  almost  of  decom- 
position of  the  blood,  combined  with  irritation  and  speedy  ex- 
haustion of  the  nervous  system;  the  former  are  shown  by  the 
early  appearance  of  livid  petechia  or  vibices,  and  the  excretion 
of  dark  blood  from  the  bowels  or  bladder ;  and  the  latter  by 
early  delirium,  speedily  followed  by  coma  or  stupor.  Such  is 
the  course  of  continued  fever,  viewed  irrespectively  of  the  com- 
plications or  local  hyperemias  to  which  it  very  frequently  gives 
rise,  and  without  which  it  may  prove  fatal  by  sinking  or  asthenia, 
apparently  from  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation, 
brought  about  conjointly  by  the  depressing  agency  of  the  poison 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  healthy  affinity 
between  the  blood  and  the  tissues. 

The  complications  just  alluded  to  are,  however,  particularly 
worthy  of  notice,  as  when  they  occur,  which  they  very  fre- 
quently do,  they  greatly  influence  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
ought  proportionately  to  modify  our  prognosis,  and  also  our 
treatment ;  and  a  further  reason  why  they  deserve  to  be  care- 
fully looked  for  upon  all  occasions  is,  that  in  certain  epidemics 
particular  complications  appear  to  prevail,  so  that  having  ob- 
served cerebral  complication  to  occur  in  several  cases  at  the 
breaking  out  of  an  epidemic,  we  may  be  prepared  to  expect  its 
recurrence  in  others. 

Fever  with  predominant' cerebral  complication. — One  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  not  the  least  frequent  of  the  complications 
of  continued  fever,  is  lesion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
That  the  brain  is  always  one  of  the  parts  principally  affected 
we  have  already  seen ;  though  of  the  precise  nature  of  this 
affection  we  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  ignorant,  and  are  there- 
fore justified,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  regarding 
it  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison'  upon  the  nervous  system* 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  may  ensue  from  this 
cause  without  any  evidence  of  inflammation  after  death  •  and 
though  it  is  attended  with  much  excitement,  the  symptoms 
during  life  are  widely  different  from  those  which  characterize 
true  inflammation  within  the  cranium. 

Still,  it  is  no  less  true  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  or  of  both,  does  frequently  occur,  as  shown  alike 
by  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  results  of  dissection  after 
death.    There  is  intense  pain  in  the  head,  with  a  slow  or 
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oppressed  pulse,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  great  restlessness, 
incessant  talking,  and,  though  rarely,  furious  delirium,  the 
pulse  rising,  and  becoming  frequent,  and  rather  sharp,  but 
generally  compressible,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  and  the 
skin  hot ;  the  eyes  become  suffused,  and  there  is  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  light  and  sound.  This  state  of  things  may  come 
on  at  any  period  of  the  fever,  but  when  it  shows  itself  early,  is 
always  of  fearful  omen  :  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  early  delirium 
is  a  most  unfavourable  symptom  in  fever,  more  particularly  in 
adults,  since  children  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  wandering 
at  almost  any  period  of  any  febrile  disease. 

The  delirium  under  such  circumstances  is  less  violent  than  in 
ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  indeed  here,  as  in  all 
cases  of  inflammation  occurring  in  fever,  the  symptoms  of 
languor  and  prostration  supervene  rapidly  upon  those  of  excite- 
ment; the  tongue  becomes  brown  and  dry,  the  pulse,  though 
frequent  and  sharp,  is  compressible,  there  is  a  dull,  staring  eye, 
feeble  voice,  subsultus  teudinum,  and,  unless  these  symptoms 
subside,  wc  have  moaning  and  muttering,  with  feeble  cries,  the 
head  being  rolled  about  in  evident  distress ;  afterwards  cold 
clammy  sweats  break  out  upon  the  surface,  the  urine  and  stools 
are  passed  unconsciously,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 
feeble,  and  the  patient  cither  passes  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
stupor,  or  sinks  exhausted.  The  appearances  after  death  are 
such  as  indicate  inflammatory  action,  though  hardly  fully-deve- 
loped inflammation.  There  is  increased  vascularity,  as  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  bloody  points  from  divided  vessels  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain ;  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  there  is 
softening.  As  regards  the  membranes,  there  is  increased  injec- 
tion of  the  pia  mater,  with  sub-arachnoid  effusion,  the  latter 
membrane  being  often  opaque,  and-  there  may  be  effusion  into 
the  ventricles. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  poison  seems  to  act  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  respiratory  organs,  especially  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial membrane,  causing  congestion  of  a  more  or  less  active 
character,  and  subsequently  inflammation  of  those  organs. 
Complications  of  this  class  are  more  frequent  in  the  winter 
months,  but  they  may  occur  in  fevers  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
When  the  bronchial  membrane  is  the  tissue  principally  afiected, 
there  is  early  in  the  disease,  weight  and  oppression  ot  the  chest, 
dyspnoea,  often  an  appearance  of  congestion  about  the  counte- 
nance, and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  avidity  of  the  extremi  es 
the  tongue  is  generally  dark  at  the  edges ;  the  pulse  w h  .  s 
sometimes  sharp,  is  almost  always  quick  and .  feeble ;  and  there 
will  in  the  commencement  be,  the  dry,  sibilant,  o,  wheezmg 
sound  of  congestion  or  tumescence  of  the  bronchi^ ^embrane . 
tins,  in  most  cases,  is  followed  by  expectoration,  and  olhei  Signs 
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of  bronchitis;  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflamma- 
tion, if  such  it  be,  stops  short  at  the  stage  of  congestion,  and 
subsides  with  the  subsidence  of  the  general  fever. 

The  complication  of  pneumonia  is  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
perhaps  less  so  than  is  commonly  supposed,  from  the  circum- 
stance that,  unless  attended  by  bronchitis,  it  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked.  The  fact  of  pneumonia  being  often  latent  is  one 
of  great  importance  generally,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  refe- 
rence to  the  treatment  of  fever;  and  for  its  discovery,  or  at 
all  events  for  its  distinct  announcement,  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Addison.  There  being  neither  cough  nor  expectoration, 
and  sometimes  but  little  excitement  of  the  respiration,  often  not 
more  than  we  ordinarily  meet  with  in  fevers,  it  is  only  by 
auscultation  that  it  can  be  detected,  though,  when  deeply  seated 
and  uncomplicated,  it  may  escape  even  this  means  of  diagnosis. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  observed  in 
the  ordinary  forms  of  pneumonia  already  described,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  the  effu- 
sion of  serum  in  the  substance  of  the  lung.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
alter  death  to  distinguish  the  hypostatic  congestion  occurring 
towards  the  termination  of  fever,  -sometimes  during  the  last 
agony  from  that  produced  by  true  pneumonia,  and°the  same 
should  be  observed  during  life  ;  for  it  not  uncommonly  happens 
that,  when  a  patient  has  for  a  long  time  been  prostrate  on  his 
back,  in  a  low  form  of  fever,  if  he  be  raised,  and  the  stethoscope 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  chest,  the  first  few  inspirations  will  he 
attended  by  a  sound  closely  resembling  the  dry  crepitation  of 
early  pneumonia ;  though  after  the  repetition  of  several  respira- 
tions  it  will  cease.  1 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  complication  of  continued  fever 
and  one,  which  on  that  as  well  as  other  accounts,  deserves  most 
careful  attention,  is  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.    That  there  is  derangement 

St 'SXSr  thi™brane  is  apparent  from  StaTe  0 
the  mouth,  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  especially  at  an  advanced 
period  to  see  the  tongue  very  red  and  morbidlv  clean  or  even 
glazed  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  great  tenderness  at 
the  epigastrium,  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  las t  is  no  un 
frequently  a  very  troublesome  symptom,  indicating  irritation  or 
even  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
which  is  sometimes  found  on  inspection  after  death  8IOmacll• 
Hie  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  however  which 
is  most  frequently  and  peculiarly  affected,  is  that  belong  to 
about  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum.    The  whole  of '  f„°- 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines  may  indeed  nartic  p   e  h  thg 
inflammation,  and  here  and  there  spots  of S'°  th° 
upon  its  surface,  but  if  is  in  the  AioVLl^S^'Sl 
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the  principal  lesion  is  found.  In  this  part  of  the  canal  there  is 
often  an  increased  vascularity  over  the  whole  of  the  surface,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  irritation  seems  to  be  most  intense  in  spots 
which  appear,  upon  closer  examination,  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  small  mucous  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunuer,  so  that  they 
are  sometimes  solitary,  and  sometimes  as  it  were  set  in  clusters. 

The  ulceration  is  generally  preceded  by  some  effusion  of 
lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  gland,  but  what  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  affection,  is  that  the  gland  itself  becomes  the 
nidus  of  an  interstitial  deposit.  Either  this  matter  breaks  down, 
and  involving  the  gland  in  its  disintegration,  an  ulcer  is  formed 
by  ulcerative  absorption,  though  sometimes  there  may  be 
sloughing  of  the  membrane,  or  the  deposit  may  be  removed  by 
interstitial  absorption  :  sometimes,  too,  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
comes involved ;  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  canal,  and 
consequent  peritonitis,  are  the  results.  Another  consequence  of 
this  ulceration  may  be  the  opening  of  one  or  more  vessels  of 
some  size,  from  which  hemorrhage  to  a  considerable  extent 
may  ensue.  These  ulcers  are  generally  accompanied  by  injection 
and  enlargement  of  the  corresponding  glands  of  the  mesentery. 
The  ulceration  does  nut  necessarily  continue  its  process  of  de- 
struction, since  we  often  find  the  parts  where  it  has  been  situated 
iu  the  different  stages  of  repair  and  cicatrization. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  above  affection  of  the 
ileum  are,  deep-seated  tenderness  about  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
and  irritability  of  bowels,  the  stools  being  very  loose  and  of  a 
yellow-ochry  colour ;  sometimes,  however,  this  complication 
exists  without  diarrhoea.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  rather  small, 
and  very  compressible.  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  edges  with 
elongated  papilla},  the  centre  generally  brown  and  apt  to  become 
dry  ;  sometimes  it  is  glazed.  The  countenance  is  either  pallid, 
or 'there  is  a  distinct  patch  of  redness  on  the  cheeks,  which  dis- 
appears and  recurs  frequently  in  the  day.  The  pupils  are  com- 
monly dilated  and  the  eyes  bright :  besides  these  symptoms, 
there*  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Addison,  «'  a  something  m  the 
aspect  of  the  patient,  and  the  general  character  of  his  symptoms, 
sufficient  to  apprise  the  attentive  observer  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty of  the  existing  complication.  However  mild  the  case, 
there  is  usually  a  certain  degree  of  nervousness,  tremulousness, 
or  agitation  about  the  patient,  sometimes  almost  amounting  to 
subsultus,  and  especially  manifest  on  attempting  to  make  ai.j 
exertion  ;  he  is  dull  and  drowsy,  with  some  tendency  to  stupon 
but  may,  nevertheless,  always  be  roused  to  understand  am 
answer  questions,  even  during  the  night,  when  the  menial 
aberration  is  most  considerable." 

The  patient  may  remain  in  this  condition  or  several  ,1a  ... 
somelimes  for  weeks,  and  the  diarrhcoa  subsiding,  the  cvauu- 
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tiona  become  more  consistent,  and  lie  recovers :  tlie  convalescence 
being  generally  slow,  and  the  patient  very  liable  to  relapse  upon 
any  error  in  diet,  exposure,  or  undue  exertion.  In  other  cases, 
again,  the  diarrhoea  continues,  the  stools  are  passed  involun- 
tarily, the  prostration  and  emaciation  increase;  there  are  fre- 
quent but  irregular  exacerbations,  marked  by  the  presence  of 
the  red  patch  above  noticed  ;  there  is  excessive  restlessness,  with 
picking  of  the  nose,  lips,  or  bed-clothes,  and  the  patient  dies  of 
asthenia ;  or  it  may  be  that  before  the  exhaustion  proceeds  to 
this  extent,  perforation  of  the  intestine  takes  place,  and  he  is 
carried  oft'  by  peritonitis. 

It  is  the.above  form  of  fever  that  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
additional  complications,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  of  bed-sores, 
produced  by  continual  pressure  on  one  part,  from  inability  of 
the  patient  to  alter  his  position ;  the  effects  of  this  pressure  in 
arresting  the  nutrition  of  the  part  being  increased  by  the  gene- 
rally defective  nutrition,  dependent  partly  upon  the  febrile  state, 
and  in  the  present  case  particularly  upon  the  diminished  or 
arrested  supply  of  chyle,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  the  lac- 
teals  ;  the  sores  sometimes  commence  in  superficial  ulcerations, 
produced  by  irritation  of  the  freces  and  urine  where  the  evacua- 
tions are  passed  unconsciously.  These  bed-sores  are  in  them- 
selves a  serious  evil,  being  productive  of  all  the  exhaustion 
known  to  be  attendant  upon  the  well-known  "  cellular  mem- 
branous inflammations,"  and  which  must  tend  greatly  to  aggra- 
vate the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  fever  ;  besides  which  they 
prolong  the  febrile  state,  and  deprive  the  patient  of  sleep  by  the 
pain  and  irritation  which  they  occasion. 

Intestinal  hemorrhage  may  ensue  in  the  progress  of  fever,  by 
blood  oozing  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  above  described ; 
or,  as  has  just  been  noticed,  it  may  occur  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  owing  to  a  vessel  of  some  size  having  been  opened  in  the 
progress  of  the  ulceration,  and  in  this  case  it  becomes  highly 
dangerous.  There  may  also  be  a  general  exudation  of  blood 
from  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  ulceration,  and  in  which  there  has  been  little  or  no 
diarrhoea,  or  other  sign  of  bowel  complication  ;  in  those  cases,  in 
fact,  which  are  now  specifically  designated  typhus. 

The  Pulse  in  Fever. — Few  of  the  phenomena  of  fever  are 
more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  the  state  of  the 
pulse ;  and  by  the  indications  which  it  affords,  we  are  enabled, 
more  than  by  any  other  class  of  symptoms,  to  regulate  our 
prognosis  and  our  treatment.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  poison 
being  upon  the  blood,  the  mutual  affinity  between  that  fluid  and 
the  tissues  is  weakened,  and  one  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
circulation  annulled  or  diminished,  and  consequently  we  find 
the  heart  labouring  to  propel  the  obstructed  current-  but 
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in  this  instance  we  have  not,  in  the  ordinary  fevers  of  this 
climate,  the  increased  tonicity  of  the  arteries  which  exists  in 
inflammation  (p.  69),  and  consequently  the  pulse  is  sharp  and 
full,  but  never,  except  in  inflammatory  fever,  hard.  As  the 
fever  continues,  the  powers  of  the  system,  and  consequently  the 
contractility  of  the  heart,  failing,  we  have  the  pulse  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  the  same  time  as  soft  as  at  first,  or  even  more  so, 
from  the  diminishing  tonicity  of  the  arterial  coats.  Owin°-  to 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  heart  and  the  persistent  obstruction 
in  the  capillary  circulation,  there  is  not  uncommonly  a  recoil  to 
he  felt,  giving  the  sensation  to  the  finger  of  a  back  stroke 
(p.  70).  Another  effect  of  the  continuation  of  the  obstruction 
to  the  extreme  circulation,  conjoined  with  the  continually 
diminishing  power  of  the  heart,  is,  that  the  latter  being  unable 
to  empty  itself,  and  therefore  continually  exposed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  its  natural  stimulus,  is  incessantly  excited  to  contraction, 
the  effect  of  which  is  great  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  is  often 
commensurate  with  its  debility.  With  this  state  of  the  heart 
there  may  also  be  a  tendency  to  the  back  stroke,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  kind  of  straggling  or  throbbing  pulse,  which  is  always 
a  sign  of  imminent  danger. 

When  there  is  a  subsidence  of  the  fever,  whether  brought 
about  or  followed  by  anything  like  a  critical  discharge,  or  other- 
wise— though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  always  a  return 
of  the  secretions  on  its  subsidence — the  healthy  relations  be- 
tween the  blood  and  the  tissues  gradually  returning,  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current  is  in  some  measure  diminished  ;  and  therefore 
the  pulse  loses  its  sharpness,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
being  better  able  to  expel  their  blood,  it  becomes  also  slower  : 
but  the  diminished  contractility  of  the  arteries  continuing,  with 
the  generally  exhausted  state  of  the  system,  the  pulse  is  soft 
and  moderately  full :  and  as  the  convalescence  becomes  esta- 
blished, and  the  secretions  abundant,  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
in  the  system  being  probably  diminished,  the  left  ventricle 
empties  itself  fully,  but  is  slowly  refilled.  The  force  of  its  con- 
traction no  doubt  remains  somewhat  weakened,  but  the  same  is 
the  case  with  the  contractility  of  the  arteries,  so  that  they  are 
equally  balanced,  and  the  result  is  a  slow,  very  distinct,  and 
moderately  soft  and  full  pulse.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark 
that  the  conditions  of  pulse  which  have  been  here  somewhat 
theoretically  referred  to  the  different  periods  of  fever,  are  fully 
borne  out  by  experience  :  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse  being  that 
always  met  with  in  the  advanced  stages  of  continued  fever,  tho 
pulse  of  convalescence  being  distinct  and  slow  (sometimes  below 
the  healthy  standard)  and  moderately  soft  and  full. 

Upon  these  grounds,  but  still  more  upon  almost  universal 
experience,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
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ance  in  fever ;  its  not  exceeding-  100  is  in  general  a  favourable 
sign,  when  it  exceeds  120  in  adults  the  danger  is  great. 

"Maculie  in  Fever.— Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
eruptions  in  continued  fever,  and  they  are  deserving  of  closer 
observation,  since,  if  they  do  not  in  their  different  forms  charac- 
terize essentially  different  species  of  fever,  they  certainly  indicate 
a  difference  in  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  system 
generally,  which  we  ought  never  to  overlook.  There  are  two 
forms  of  maculae  upon  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  great 
stress  has  lately  been  laid  as  marking  different  diseases.  The 
former,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  rose-coloured  rash, 
consisting  of  rose-coloured  papulae,  disappearing  under  pressure 
of  the  finger ;  irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
trunk,  generally  but  few  in  number,  though  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  almost  confluent.  Each  spot  continues  for  about  four 
days,  but  fresh  ones  are  said  to  be  continually  appearing  to  the 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  day  of  the  fever  ;  these  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Jenner  as  characterizing  a  specific  form  of 
fever — the  typhoid. 

The  other  form  of  rash,  which  has  been  supposed  to  charac- 
terize the  true  typhus,  consists  of  mulberry-coloured  spots,  at 
first  slightly  elevated,  and  rendered  much  fainter,  though  not 
entirely  disappearing  when  moderately  pressed  upon ;  but  after- 
wards they  assume  a  more  livid  colour,  and  are  not  so  much 
altered  by  pressure.  These  spots  either  fade  into  brownish 
stains  and  then  vanish,  or  pass  into  decided  petechias  or  small 
ecchiuioses  ;  each  spot  continuing  from  its  first  appearance  to 
the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  general  hue  of  the  skin  is, 
during  the  presence  of  this  rash,  rather  dusky  and  mottled,  con- 
stituting what  has  been  termed  the  sub-cuticular  rash.* 

The  cpnestion  of  the  distinction  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
as  arising  from  distinct  poisons,  and  distinguishable  by  eruption, 
is  one  that  has  been  some  years  under  discussion :  thus  Dr.  Ali- 
son, writing  at  least  as  early  as  1814,  states  that  "  An  opinion 
has  lately  become  rather  prevalent  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fever,  to  which  the  names  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have 
been  given  ;  of  which  the  first,  usually  unconnected  with  any 
affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  attended  with  the  erup- 
tion, and  is  more  contagious ;  the  latter  is  necessarily  connected 
•with  inflammation,  going  on  to  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  unattended  with  eruption," is  more  protracted  and  has 
little  contagious  property.  This  term  typhoid  fever  is  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  witli  gastro-enterite  and  dothen- 
enterite.  If  it  be  understood  that  the  intestinal  inllammation 
in  this  last  case  is  of  specific  character,  this  doctrine  can  have 

*  For  a  very  careful  description  oT  these  rashes,  see  Dr.  .Tenner's  paper  in 
the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  '  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Transactions.' 
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no  injurious  results ;  but  it  is  certain  that  some  cases  resulting 
from  the  contagion  of  the  usual  spotted  typhus  show  all  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  attributed  to  typhoid 
fever;  and  therefore  it  seems  probable  that  the  differences 
observed  are  only  varieties  depending  upon  constitution,  and  on 
the  agency  of  other  causes  affecting  the  constitution,  besides  the 
existing  cause  of  the  disease.'  *  The  observations  of  Dr.  Jenner 
are  not  indeed  open  to  the  practical  objection  of  regarding  any 
form  of  fever  as  synonymous  with  gastro-enteritis ;  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  so  careful  and  candid  an  observer  as  was  the 
late  Dr.  Alison,  should  have  deliberately  recorded  as  his  experi- 
ence the  occurrence  of  the  gastro-enteritic  symptoms  and  post- 
mortem appearances  in  cases  which  have  undoubtedly  been  the 
true  spotted  typhus,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  the  character  of 
the  rash. 

The  conclusions  which  it  appears  that  we  may  most  legiti- 
mately draw  from  our  present  information  upon  the  subject  are, 
that  in  the  fevers  in  which  the  mulberry-coloured  ainl  livid 
spots  are  present  there  is  a  greater  tendency,  than  in  those 
where  there  is  the  rose  rash,  to  assume  the  low,  sinking  type, 
and  perhaps  a  greater  liability  to  head  affections,  whilst  the 
bowel  irritation  with  the  typhoid  deposit  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  ileum  is  very  rarely  observed  ;  though,  speaking  from  our 
own  experience  as  well  as  from  the  recorded  observation  of 
others,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  invariably  absent. 
Where  there  is  the  rose  rash,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  almost 
always  great  bowel  irritation  and  not  such  early  depression 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  whilst  in  fatal  cases  the  affection 
of  the  ileum  lias,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  been  invariably 
found  when  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  carefully  examined 
after  death. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  two  varieties 
of  fever,  the  typhus  and  the  typhoid,  are  essentially  different, 
and  owe  their  origin  each  to  a  distinct  specific  poison,  we  in  no 
wise  dissent  from  the  practical  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
distinction  between  the  two.  We  adopt,  however,  with  some 
reluctance  the  term  typhoid  as.  applied  to  the  latter,  not  from 
the  word  itself  being  unfitted  to  express  the  character  of  the 
disease,  but  because  it  is  one  which  has  long  been  current 
among  medical  men  in  a  different  sense,  and  we  are  therefore 
sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  thus  restricting  it,  and  we  can 
hardly  suppress  our  regret  that  another  has  not  been  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  But  for  this  objection  the  fever  with  the  rose 
rash  migbt  well  be  called  typhoid,  as  like  typhus,  1ml  in  many 
respects  differing  from  it.  Though  there  are  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  in  the  symptoms  during  life,  there  are 

*  Alison's  1  Pathology  and  Practice,'  pp.  '140,  447. 
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also,  as  we  have  seen,  important  differences,  the  fever  in  the 
typhoid  variety  commencing  more  insidiously  and  its  course 
being  more  protracted.  According  to  Dr.  Jenner  fresh  srjots  may 
appear  as  late  as  the  thirtieth  day.  In  both  in  their  less  com- 
plicated forms  the  mode  of  death  is  from  asthenia ;  but  in  typhus 
this  asthenia  is  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison  acting  it  may 
be  through  the  blood  upon  the  waning  powers  of  the  circulation  : 
in  the  typhoid  it  is  from  the  continued  exhaustion  produced  by 
the  bowel  irritation,  or  from  the  depressing  effects  of  peritonitis 
produced  by  perforation  of  the  intestines. 

There  are  also  striking  points  of  resemblance  and  marked 
differences  in  the  appearances  after  death.  In  both  there  is  no 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain  invariably  present,  but  in  both 
there  may  be  a  purpuric  condition  of  that  organ.  In  both  the 
heart  is  flabby,  though  in  typhus  the  blood  in  its  cavities  is 
fluid,  whereas  in  typhoid  there  are  coagula,  though  less  firm 
than  those  ordinarily  found.  In  both  the  lungs  are  congested, 
especially  posteriorly,  with  patches  of  hypersemia,  sometimes 
passing  into  pneumonia.  In  typhus  the  liver  is  soft,  whereas  in 
typhoid  it  is  generally  healthy.  In  both  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 
It  is,  however,  in  the  intestines  and  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
that  the  remarkable  differences  present  themselves.  In  typhus 
there  are  no  characteristic  morbid  changes  in  the  intestines ;  in 
typhoid  there  are  the  changes  already  described  in  the  mucous 
follicles  ;  and  sometimes  perforation  producing  fatal  peritonitis. 
In  typhus,  when  there  is  haemorrhage,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an 
exudation  from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  in  typhoid  it 
is  from  vessels  which  have  been  opened  in  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion. In  typhus  the  body  is  still  covered  after  death  with  petechia 
which  had  existed  during  life,  as  the  mulberry  rash  ;  in  typhoid 
there  is  none,  except  the  occasional  presence  on  the  extremities 
of  small  purpuric  spots. 

In  the  description  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  we  may  have 
m  some  points  withheld  our  entire  assent  to  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Jenner  ;  but  we  by  no  means  withhold  our  admission  of  the 
practical  value  of  his  observations,  or  of  the  accuracy  and 
industry  winch  he  lias  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Different  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and,  according  to  some 
cuflerent  in  its  origin,  from  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  is  the 
relapsing  fever,  which  is  perhaps  the  fever  vulgarly  called 
bilious  fever.  It  commences,  in  most  instances,  rather  suddenly 
with  rigors,  followed  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin  severe 
headache,  much  pain  in  the  joints,  rapid  pulse,  moist  tongue 
with  a  thick  creamy  fur.  This  form  of  fever  appears  to  affect 
mainly  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  liver 
here  being  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  nausea  and  vomiting 
early  in  the  disease,  though  the  bowels  are  not  much  disturbed 
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arnl  there  are  also  yellowness  of  skin,  or  even  jaundice,  and 
coffee-ground  vomiting,:  minute  purpuric  spots  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  relapsing  fever.  About 
the  fifth,  seventh,  or  niuth  day,  a  crisis  appears  to  take  place  ; 
a  copious  perspiration  breaks  out,  the  skiu  at  the  same  time 
becoming  covered  with  sudamina.  The  pulse  then  subsides, 
and  convalesence  appears  to  be  commencing;  but  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day  the  rigors  recur,  and  there  is  a  renewal 
of  the  fever,  running  indeed  a  shorter  course  than  before,  and 
again  terminating  in  sweating.  These  relapses  occur  three  or 
four  times. 

This  fever  is  rarely  fatal  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
may  be  a  much  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse  without  great 
danger  to  the  patient  thau  in  the  other  forms  of  continued 
fever. 

This  fever  hardly  seems  strictly  to  belong  to  the  class  ot 
continued  fevers,  the  intermission  and  recurrence  suggesting  a 
belief  in  its  relation  to  ague  ;  and  in  some  of  its  symptoms  it 
certainly  approaches  nearly  to  the  intermittent  of  tropical  cli- 
mates. It  has  at  times  prevailed  very  extensively  in  Ireland, 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country.  In 
1847  and  1848,  the  years  consequent  upon  the  great  Irish 
faintne,  it  certainly  affected  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  London,  English  as  well  as  Irish. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  continued  fever,  we  have  already 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  communicable  from 
person  to  person,  that  is,  that  it  is  contagious :  whether  this 
contagion  is  the  alone  cause  is  a  question  that  is  not  so  readily 
answered    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  various  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  impurities  of  the  atmosphere,  arising  from 
decomposing  animal  matters,  neglect  of  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness in  towns,  and  emanations  from  drains  and  cesspools,  which 
ereatly  favour  its  propagation,  so  much  so,  that  they  sometimes 
appear  to  originate  it:  hut  no  facts  have  as  yet  been  adduced 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  strong  evidence  m  favour  ol  the 
spread  of  continued  fever  by  contagion.    This  remark  how- 
ever, applies  more  strictly  to  the  true  typhus  than  to  the 
typhoid  so  much  so,  that  an  opinion  lias  been  expressed  that 
the  former  owes  its  origin  to  a  human  miasm,  and  the  lattei  to 
a  draTpoison.    The  spread  however,  of  the  latter  in  osp.t^ 
and  amongst  persons  who  have  been  removed  from  the  local 
■  Hu  res  under  which  the  disease  had  been  supposed  to  origi- 
nate and  its  importation  by  infected  persons  m  districts  where 
rttad  not  been  prevailing  before,  can  leave  little  doubt  as  o  * 
being  communicable,  though  it  must  be  admitted  t ha t  it  is  h} 
no  means  so  highly  contagious  as  the  true  typhus  and  tlia 
w°tZ  ventilation  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  sick  arc  not 
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crowded  together,  there  is  little  danger  of  its  extending.  The 
relapsing  lever  certainly  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  disease 
originating  from  marsh  poison,  the  history  of  which  seems  to 
suggest  the  belief  that  it  is  generated  by  filth  and  starvation, 
but  that  it  is  capable  of  reproduction  by  contagion. 

The  diagnosis  of  continued  fever  is  not  always  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  is  often  supposed,  as  there  are  several 
diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded,  though  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  easy.  The  mode  of  the  attack, 
the  general  oppression,  with  depression  rather  than  excitement 
of  the  countenance,  the  frequent  and  compressible  pulse,  the 
vividly  injected  tongue,  aud  in  many  cases  the  appearance  of 
the  eruptions,  are  sufficient  to  characterize  the  disease  at  once, 
not  to  mention  the  circumstance  of  a  prevailing  epidemic,  or 
our  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  infection  to  which  the  patient 
may  have  been  exposed. 

Cases  of  difficulty  do,  however,  not  very  rarely  arise,  and 
this  difficulty  results  in  the  majority  of 'instances  from  some 
local  inflammation,  generally  of  a  chronic  character  ;  such  are 
deep-seated  suppuration,  or  chronic  or  subacute  disease  of  the 
large  intestines,  mesenteric  glands,  or  peritoneum,  which  will 
frequently  give  rise  to  symptoms  nearly  resembling  those  of 
mild  continued  fever,  though  upon  closer  observation  the  fever 
presents  a  more  remitting  character:  whilst  in  the  aged  and 
persons  of  feeble  constitutions  acute  inflammations  will  often 
assume  the  character  of  a  more  severe  form  of  fever. 

Pneumonia,  and  in  its  most  simple  form,  may  in  persons  of 
all  ages  assume  the  character  of  severe  continued  fever,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  only  by  a  careful  exploration  of  the  lungs,  and  not 
always  even  by  this  means,  that  its  presence  can  be  detected. 
Ami  the  same  thing  occurs  in  some  cases  also  of  acute  diffused 
tuberculization  of  the  lungs.  Puriform  infection  and  poisoned 
wounds  will  also  induce  fever  of  typhoid  character. 

Prognosis  of  Continued  Fever.— The  prognosis  of  continued 
tever  in  this  country,  in  persons  young  and  of  sound  constitu- 
tion, is  in  general  favourable ;  in  very  young  persons  the  fever 
often  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  day;  in  those  more 
advanced  in  life  it  is  more  doubtful,  and  even  unfavourable 
I  ersons  above  sixty  are  not  often  the  subjects  of  continued  fever' 
but  ot  those  which  are  so  attacked  the  greater  number  do  not 
recover.  Dr.  Alison  states  that  the  mortality  in  persons  above 
forty  is  as  high  as  one  in  two.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also  that 
although  tever  is  most  common  in  the  dwellings  of  the  lower 
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re,  and  that  m  such  abodes  the  mortality  is  the  greatest 
g  to  want  oi  ventilation,  and  often  also  of  proper  care  and 
nourishment;  yet  bat  when  such  persons  are  removed  to  more 
favourable  circumstances,  as  to  the  well-ventilated  wards  of  our 
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hospitals,  they-more  frequently  recover  than  do  those  who  be- 
come the  subjects  of  fever  among'  the  higher  and  more  educated 
'  classes  of  society  :  the  reason  of  this  being  probably  that  there 
is  in  the  latter  case  a  greater  excitability  of  brain,  and  therefore 
a  greater  tendency  to  subsequent  exhaustiou  of  the  nervous 
power,  or  what  may  be  still  worse,  a  greater  liability  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Another  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  general  mortality  iu  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic,  and  more  especially  as  it  lias  occurred  in  the  im- 
mediate locality.  The  previous  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  again,  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  always  an 
unfavourable  sign  when  he  has  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  expressed  a  conviction  that  he  shall  not  recover.  For 
the  same  reason  previous  mental  anxiety,  or  the  having  recently 
undergone  losses  of  friends  or  fortune,  or  other  severe  disap- 
pointment, have  an  unfavourable  influence. 

As  regards  the  general  prognosis,  we  may  also  add  that  it 
should  at  all  times  be  very  guarded,  fur  although  mild  con- 
tinued fever  very  rarely  proves  fatal,  still  circumstances  may 
arise  in  its  progress  which  no  human  foresight  can  foretell  or 
prevent  and  therefore  though  it  is  very  true  in  fever,  even  of 
the  severest  form,  that  "whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  it  is 
no  less  true  that  "  whilst  there  is  fever  there  is  danger." 
'  Iu  young  persons  the  milder  form  of  this  disease  will  often 
terminate  favourably  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  in  such  subjects 
we  may  about  that  time  look  for  signs  of  its  subsidence:— 
namely,  a,  diminished  frequency  of  the  pulse,  a  softer  and  cooler 
skin  with  perhaps  a  little  moisture  upon  it,  the  disappearance  ot 
the  expression  of  languor  and  anxiety,  a  cleaner  tongue  and  an 
increased  flow  of  urine,  the  return  of  sleep,  and  subsidence  ot 
all  sio-ns  of  irritation  or  disturbance  about  the  brain. 

Iu°the  severe  cases,  which  may  be  expected  to  run  on  tor 
about  three  weeks,  a  rational  prognosis  is  to  be  founded  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  the  modes  ot 
fatal  termination  of  fever  ;  and  the  first  symptoms  ot  any  ot 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  depend  are  to  be  regarded  as 

daE 'of  fatal  termination  of  Fever.-A  most  important  step 
to  a  correct  prognosis,  and  sound  practice  m  fever  is  the  right 
appreciation  ofits  different  modes  of  fetal  termnia  ton.  Tl * 
earliest  period  at  which  fever  may  prove  fatal,  is  m  the ,  stage 01 
oDoression  from  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  or  morbific  agent. 

n  he  system,  either  by  its  depressing  the  action  of  the  he 
and  arteries  so  as  to  cause  death  from  syncope,  or  so  great  v  . 
duei  the .powers  of  the  nervous  matter  as  to  produce  fataj 
noma  at i  the  H  invasion  of  the  disease  ;  though   he  cause  oi 
tlTcom a"t  be  made  apparent  after  death  by  the  presence 
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of  any  effusion  or  perceptible  lesion  in  the  brain.  To  the  above 
may  perhaps  be  added  early  death  from  the  general  arrest  of  the 
extreme  circulation,  or  what  we  have  before  spoken  of  as  capil- 
lary of  peripheral  syncope. 

These  early  terminations  of  fever  are  however  not  frequent, 
in  this  country  especially,  and  consequently  the  real  danger 
occurs  at  a  more  advanced  period,  and  arises  from  more  compli- 
cated causes.  "  It  appears  manifestly  owing,"  says  Dr.  Alison, 
"  to  a  combination  of  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  circulation,  with 
peculiar  derangement  of  the  functions  of  individual  organs,  con- 
sequent on  the  attendant  inflammations  there.  In  consequence 
of  this  combination,  we  have  three  distinct  fatal  terminations  of 
fever  which  are  often  blended  together,  but  in  some  cases  are 
quite  separate  and  easily  distinguished."  (1.)  The  death  by 
coma  referable  partly  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  cause  of  fever 
upon  the  brain,  but  partly  also  to  increased  determination  of 
blood  thither,  or  inflammatory  action  there.  (2.)  The  death  by 
asphyxia  (apncea),  referable  partly  to  the  enfeebled  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  power  in  the  heart  to 
propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs  (and  partly  also  to  ob- 
structed capillary  circulation  in  these  organs  as  a  direct  effect  of 
the  morbific  agent),  but  partly  also  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 
(3.)  The  death  by  mere  asthenia — referable  partly  to  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  morbific  cause  upon  the  circulation,  but 
frequently  also  in  part  to  various  local  inflammatious  prolonging 
the  febrile  state,  and  especially  to  the  inflammations  and  ulcera- 
tions in  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  intestines,  which  appear 
to  have  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  a  peculiar  sedative,  and  what 
was  formerly  designated  as  a  sympathetic  effect,  on  the  heart's 
action."* 

(1.)  As  regards  death  from  coma  or  death  from, the  brain,  it 
is  not  at  all  common  in  the  commencement  of  fever,  though 
it  maij  occur  from  the  first  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  more  common,  however,  at  a  more  advanced 
period  ;  and  generally,  in  the  way  of  exhaustion  coming  on  as  a 
consequence  of  nervous  excitement;  and  for  this  reason  all 
symptoms  which  indicate  early  excitement  are  far  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  which  show  a  sluggishness  of  the  brain 
Thus  early  delirium,  especially  if  it  be  of  an  active  character,  is 
amongsi  the  worst  signs  in  fever.  Intolerance  of  light  is,  for  the 
same  reason,  unfavourable,  and  therefore  a  contracted  pupil 
which  indicates  a  highly-sensitive  condition  of  the  retina  is 
always  worse  than  a.  moderately  full  or  even  dilated  one  Deaf- 
ness is  not  unfa  vourable,  but  intolerance  of  sound  decidedly  SO 
A  persistent  delirium  is  always  more  likely  to  be  followed  bv 
coma  than  where  there  are  intervals  of  reason,  and  the:  delirium 
*  Alison's  'Outlines  of  Pathology  Practice,'  p.  444, 
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is  a  still  worse  sign  when  the  patient  is  continually  talking 
upon  the  same  subject,  especially  if  that  be  one  in  connection 
with  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  mind  may  have 
been  powerfully  affected.  Continued  sleeplessness  is,  hi  the 
same  way,  a  far  worse  symptom  than  drowsiness,  unless  there  be 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  latter  be  the  result  of  effusion ; 
in  wliich  case,  however,  it  will  have  been  generally  preceded  by 
active  excitement;  indeed,  many  of  the  more  uneducated  of 
the  fever  patients  in  our  hospitals  seem,  as  it  were,  almost  to 
sleep  through  their  fevers.  Greatly  increased  heat  of  the  scalp, 
and  throbbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  are  also  unfavourable,  as 
indeed  are  also  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes. It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  observation  of  Hippocrates,  that  convulsion  occurring  in 
the  course  of  a  fever  is  worse  than  fever  supervening  upon  con- 
vulsions. Tremor  of  the  limbs  and  tongue,  inability  to  retain 
the  fasces  or  mine,  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  subsultus 
tendinum  are  among  the  symptoms  of  threatened  death  from 
coma.  As  regards  the  mine,  however,  the  inability  to  empty 
the  bladder  is  as  likely  to  be  the  cause  as  the  effect  of  the 
cerebral  affection. 

(2.)  Death  from  the  lungs  or  death  from  apncea  may  ensue  at 
any  period  of  fever,  and  may  take  place  almost  at  its  onset  from 
the  effects  of  the  morbific  'agent  in  obstructing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  This  is  not  a 
very  common  occurrence,  and  belongs  to  the  congestive  form  of 
fever  when  very  severe.  It  is  threatened  when  there  is  early 
lividity  with  a  very  small  pulse  and  shrunken,  livid,  cold 
extremities,  with  duskiness  of  the  lips  and  countenance,  hurried 
and  oppressed  breathing,  but  without  pain  ;  with  a  skm  gene- 
rally cool,  often  moist,  and  scanty  urine.  Such  cases,  when  they 
do  occur,  are  always  very  dangerous.  Death  may  also  ensue  m 
this  manner  when  there  is  at  the  same  time  (as  m  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease)  a  tendency  to  fatal  termination 
by  asthenia,  owing  to  failure  in  the  action  of  the  right  side  ot 
the  heart  And  on  this  account  the  symptoms  ot  pulmonic 
congestion  occurring  iu  connection  with  those  of  sinking  are 
most  unfavourable.  Death  from  apncea  may  also  take  place 
from  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  occurring  as  a  complication  ot  toe 
fever:  and  the  existence  of  either  of  these  to  any  extent  in- 
creases the  danger  of  the  latter.  Bronchitis  often  exists  m  the 
congestive  form,  accompanied  by  sibilant  respiration  and  mto 
no  increase  but  even  a  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  therefore  unattended  by  any  mucous  rattles,  the 
milse  becomino-  feeble,  the  countenance,  lips,  and  extremities 
SoitJ. ed  If sometimes  livid.  When  the  latter  IS  the  ease 
there  is  great  danger.    The  same  condition  may  also  arise  t.o.a 
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excessive  secretion  blocking  np  the  tubes  and  preventing  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  as  in  the  case  of  asthenic 
bronchitis  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  a  fatal  termination  more  common 
than  that  by  congestion  of  the  bronchial  membrane;  and  for 
this  reason  very  extensive  mucous  rattles,  especially  if  pervading 
the  small  tubes,  are  unfavourable.  This  result  may  arise  from 
pneumonia,  the  presence  of  which,  therefore,  greatly  adds  to 
the  danger  of  fever.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  fever 
has  a  tendency  to  reproduce  inflammation  where  it  has  formerly 
existed,  and  therefore  that  a  previous  attack  of  pneumonia, 
especially  if  it  have  left  any  consolidation  or  induration  of  the 
lung,  greatly  adds  to  the  danger  of  fever. 

(3.)  As  regards  the  death  by  syncope  or  asthenia,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  common  occurrence  in  the  early  stages  of  fever  ;  still 
cases  are  to  be  met  witli  in  which  there  appears  to  be  consider- 
able clanger  from  the  early  failure  of  the  moving  powers  of  the 
circulation  ;  the  signs  of  which  are  a  very  feeble  and  generally 
very  quick  pulse,  with  coldness  and  a  tendency  to  lividity  in  the 
extremities ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  all 
periods  of  fever,  death  from  syncope  may  occur  from  the  neglect 
of  proper  precaution  against  such  a  possibility. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
generally  after  the  completion  of  the  second  week,  that  death 
from  the  more  protracted  form  of  syncope,  i.  e.,  from  asthenia, 
arising  out  of  the  combined  effect  of  diminished,  or  rather 
arrested,  nutrition,  and  failing  of  the  heart's  action,  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  pulse  becomes  small,  weak,  and  frequent, 
and  very  compressible  :  though  in  some  cases,  especially  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  it  may  appear  moderately  full,  even  when 
there  is  imminent  sinking,  owing  to  the  obstruction  in  the 
extreme  circulation  and  diminished  contractility  of  the  artery, 
by  which  the  full  impression  of  the  systole,  feeble  though  it  may 
be,  is  conveyed  to  the  finger.  There  may  be  failure  of  the 
extreme  circulation,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  failing,  the 
skin  becoming  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and  the  extremities 
becoming  cold  and  shrunken.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
feebleness  in  the  ventricular  systole,  by  which  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  becomes  less  distinct  than  the  second,  is  another 
sign  of  threatened  death  from  asthenia.  With  the  above 
symptoms  there  is  also  a  dry,  black,  and  chapped  tongue, 
coated  with  black  sordcs,  and  similar  incrustations  upon  the 
gums  and  teeth.  The  delirium  characteristic  of  this  condition 
is  of  the  low  muttering  character,  arising,  as  it  were,  from 
failure  in  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  consequently  indicating 
a  state  of  things  different  from  that  which  gives  rise  to  the 
active  delirium  of  inflammation  or  excitement  of  the  brain,  and 
from  the  coma  which  belongs  to  nervous  exhaustion.   The  crap- 
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tion,  when  there  is  any,  will  often  show  signs  of  tendency  to 
asthenia  by  assuming  a  livid  colour ;  and  another  unfavourable 
symptom  is  the  appearance  of  livid  petechias  or  vibices,  to  which 
too  there  will  often  be  added  another  unfavourable  sign,  namely, 
the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  blood  by  stool  or  urine. 
The  patient  at  the  same  time  sinks  gradually  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  and  the  stools  and  urine  pass  involuntarily.  The 
pulse  is  no  longer  perceptible  at  the  wrist,  and  the  heart's  action 
becomes  more  and  more  feeble  till  it  ceases  altogether. 

The  Trail  me  nt  of  Continued  Fever. — We  believe  that  it  will  be 
found  that  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  continued  fever  must 
be  bused  upon  the  same  principles,  and  therefore  that  there  is 
more  danger  than  advantage  in  dividing  this  disease  into  end- 
less varieties,  and  apportioning  to  each  its  peculiar  mode  of 
treatment;  since  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  treatment 
most  applicable  to  each  will  be  best  arrived  at  by  tin;  application 
of  those  general  principles  which  have  been  established  by  an 
induction  including  all. 

Absolutely  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  proximate  cause  of  con- 
tinued lever,  we  may  nevertheless  venture  to  affirm  that  there 
is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  science  has  done  more  towards 
their  successful  management;  for  by  a  systematized  knowledge 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  nature,  by  which 
the  action  of  the  morbific  agent  is  rendered  transient ;  and 
thence  we  are  taught  to  look  for  its  subsidence  after  a  definite 
time  ;  and  consequently,  to  expect  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
provided  that  the  functions  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life 
can  be  maintained  until  that  time,  and  also  that  no  serious  lesion 
is  inflicted  upon  any  vital  organ.  In  the  same  manner,  too,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  modes  in  which  lever  may 
be  fatal,  and  thus  we  are  enabled  in  some  degree  to  anticipate 
and  guard  against  such  terminations;  or,  in  the  words  of  Culleu, 
to  "obviate  the  tendency  to  death,  '  and  also  to  subdue,  where 
we  cannot  prevent,  those  local  complications  which  may  either 
be  fatal  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  a  vital  organ,  or,  by 
prolonging  the  febrile  state,  interfere  with  aud  obstruct  the 
natural  tendency  to  recovery. 

It  may  here  be  asked— Is  it  possible  to  cut  short  the  lever  in 
its  onset?  We  know  that  various  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  are  still  frequently  employed,  lor  this  purpose',  and 
that  not  without  apparent  success;  but  we  know  also  that  Mich 
measures  are  often  applied,  and  that  very  early,  without  such  a 
result  -  and  further,  that  ephemeral  fever  is  apt  to  occur  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  continued  might  be  apprehended,  so 
that  we  see  that  the  evidence  in  favour  the  frequent  success 
of  remedies  applied  with  this  intention,  rests  upon  rather  slender 
.-rounds.    At  the  same  time  we  ought  to  slate  that  the  means 
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that  used  generally  to  be  employed,  are  a  moderate  bleeding 
followed  by  combination  of  a  purgative  with  an  emetic  ;  as  a 
dose  of  tartar  emetic  followed  by  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  a 
cathartic  draught :  sometimes  the  tartar-emetic,  by  first  ex- 
citing perspiration,  and  afterwards  acting  upon  the  bowels,  will 
be  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  bleeding  is  rarely  a  safe  proceeding  at  the 
commencement  or  at  any  other  period  of  fever,  and  that  the 
same  remark  may  apply  in  some  cases  to  the  tartarized  anti- 
mony, as  well  as  to  active  purgatives.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, when  there  is  no  great  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  the 
patient  is  seen  early  in  the  disease,  the  latter  remedies  may  be 
used  with  advantage,  in  a  moderate  degree ;  since,  although  they 
will  not  often  cut  short  the  disease,  yet  such  evacuations  tend 
to  give  a  favourable  character  to  its  subsequent  progress,  pro- 
vided always  that  there  be  not  already  any  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion—for instance,  the  administering  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  tartarized  antimony  ;  and  when  the 
bowels  are  not  freely  acted  upon,  four  grains  of  hydr.  cum  cret., 
and  four  hours  afterwards  two  or  three  drachms  of  castor-oil. 

Another  means  by  which  the  fever  may  sometimes  be  arrested 
at  its  commencement  is  cold  effusion;  that  is,  pouring  cold 
water  freely  over  the  whole  surface,  and  then  speedily  drying 
the  patient.  After  this  has  been  done,  it  will  not  rarely  happen 
that  the  surface  becomes  bedewed  with  a  moderate  perspiration, 
the  patient  falls  into  a  sleep,  and  awakes  with  the  skin  cooler, 
and  the  fever  much  abated.  This  is  a  practice,  however,  which 
can  only  be  pursued  soon  after  the  febrile  reaction  has  set  in, 
when  the  surface,  including  the  extremities,  is  rather  above 
than  below  the  natural  temperature,  and  the  pulse  moderately 
farm  :  tor  it  it  be  applied  after  the  fever  has  continued  for  some 
days,  or  when  there  is  any  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, or  the  pulse  is  compressible  (conditions  which  apply  to 
the  greater  number  of  cases  when  first  seen  by  the  medical 
practitioner),  we  might  incur  the  risk  of  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
syncope,  or,  at  all  events,  aggravate  the  tendency  to  internal 
congestions  leading  to  some  of  those  inflammatory  complications 
winch  are  amongst  the  chief  dangers  in  fever. 

Among  the  means  of  subduing  febrile  action  which  most 
readily  suggest  themselves  is  the  abstraction  of  blood  -  but  of 
this  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  renders  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  ievei'  more  favourable;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  <°reat 
majority  of  levers  in  this  country  it  enhances  the  risk  of  subse- 
quent death  from  asthenia,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  to  be 
apprehended  from  uncomplicated  lever ;  and  therefore,  althoueh 
it  may  be  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  in  no  ease  ought  blood 
to  he  taken  from  the  arm  m  a  case  of  fever,  simply  as  sue],  •  yet 
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it  is  far  more  safe  to  regard  such  a  practice  as  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule.  When  indeed  the  pulse  is  full  and 
frequent,  and  not  compressible,  provided  also  this  fulness  is 
real ;  with  a  hot  skin,  a  ferrety  eye,  or  other  signs  of  cerebral 
excitement,  blood  may  be  drawn,  the  patient  bemg  placed  in  an 
erect  or  sitting  posture,  and  the  vein  closed  upon  the  first  signs 
of  syncope.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  will  be  the  sjgn 
of  the  propriety  of  the  operation  having  been  performed,  aud 
also  of  the  tendency  to  any  inflammatory  complication.  It  is 
not  here  meant  to  deny  that  cases  such  as  have  just  been 
described  do  occur  ever  in  this  climate,  but  that  cases  are  not 
to  be  assumed  as  such  simply  because  they  are  fever,  and  be- 
cause the  febrile  excitement  is  considerable. 

Blood-letting,  too,  when  applicable  in  fever  (simply  as  such), 
is  so  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  febrile  reaction,  and  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  the  practitioner  is  not  called  in  till 
this  has  existed  some  days  ;  and  then,  unless  there  be  some 
very  urgent  symptoms  indicating  its  performance,  the  question 
of  general  bleeding  is  not  to  be  entertained  :  nor  indeed  is  the 
abstraction  of  blood  in  any  way,  simply  with  a  view  to  mode- 
rating the  course  of  the  fever  :  though  local  depletion,  either 
by  leeches  or  cupping,  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  with  a 
view  either  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  one  of  the  modes  of  fatal 
termination  which  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend,  or  to 
relieve  any  particular  organ  which  may  appear  to  be  specially 
affected. 

In  the  mean  time  those  measures  only  must  be  adopted  which 
will  safely  diminish  the  febrile  action.'  Of  these  the  first  is 
what  has  been  termed  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  or  placing 
the  patient  upon  such  a  plan  as  regards  both  diet  and  external 
circumstances  as  shall  the  most  effectually  preclude  all  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems;  though  even  at  this 
period  of  the  disease  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle, 
that  we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid  such  excitement  as  much  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  by  which  it  is  generally  followed  as 
from  the  immediate  ill  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
excitement  itself.  , 

The  first  thing  then  to  be  clone  is  to  prohibit  all  muscular 
exertion,  and  with  this  view  the  patient  must  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  bed  ;  all  stimuli  to  the  senses,  and  to  the  feelings  and 
intellect  must  be  removed.  The  room  should  therefore  be 
darkened,  or  a  very  moderate  degree  of  light  admitted  bound 
shoidd  be  excluded  where  it  can  be  done  ;  all  conversation  anq 
reading,  and  the  access  of  more  persons  than  absolutely  neces, 
sary,  forbidden.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  all  persona 
about  the  patient,  whether  medical  attendants,  friends,  or  nurses, 
should  maintain  a  cheerful  though  quiet  deportment. 
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The  diet  at  this  time  should  be  of  the  most  unstimulating 
kind ;  milk  and  water,  or  thin  barley-water,  with  an  occasional 
cup  of  tea,  will  generally  be  sufficient,  as  long  as  the  febrile 
excitement  is  great.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
moderate — about  sixty  in  summer,  and  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  in 
winter,  and  there  should  be  as  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  is 
consistent  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  advantage 
arising  from  this  is,  that  the  accumulation  about  the  patient  of 
noxious  effluvia  from  his  own  person  may  be  thus  obviated,  and 
the  poison  in  the  system  more  quickly  eliminated.  There  is, 
however,  some  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  point.  Dr.  Alison 
observes  that  the  "  disease  frequently  runs  its  course  quite 
favourably  in  very  foul  and  close  ah-,"  and  it  certainly  often 
appears  when  a  patient  has  lain  in  a  ■warm  and  close  room 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  disease  that  the  change  to 
cool  and  fresh  air  (particularly  if  accompanied  with  some  mus- 
cular exertion)  has  an  injurious  effect,  chiefly  in  bringing  on  a 
complication  of  inflammation.  Now  that  many  patients  do  well 
under  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  foul  air  and  close 
apartments  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  will  be  found  equally  true 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  increased;  and  as  regards  the 
advantages  of  pme  air,  it  has  certainly  appeared  in  many  cases 
brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  from  some  of  the  worst  houses  in 
London,  that  the  change  to  a  purer  air  has  of  itself  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  and  even  in  certain 
beds,  which  are  the  best  placed  for  ventilation,  the  cases  of  fever 
are  generally  found  to  run  then  course  most  favourably.  And 
certainly  the  cases  do  better  when  removed  to  one  of  the  large 
general  hospitals  than  when  taken  to  the  Fever  Hospital ; 
where,  notwithstanding  the  most  scientific  application  of  every 
means  of  obviating  it,  there  is  a  greater  accumulation  and  con- 
centration of  the  poison  than  in  the  general  hospitals,  where  the 
patients  are  mixed  almost  indiscriminately,  care  only  being 
taken  not  to  allow  a  larger  proportion  than  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  fevers  in  large  and  airy  wards.  All  this,  however,  does  not 
impugn  the  correctness  of  the  remark  of  Dr.  Alison  just  quoted, 
which  shows  the  necessity  for  caution  in  effecting  a  removal. 

Another  important  precaution,  for  such  it  is  to  be  regarded, 
rather  than  a  direct  curative  measure,  is  the  regulation  of  the 
bowels.  We  know  that  in  many  cases  the  greatest  danger  to  be 
apprehended  arises  from  irritability  of  bowel,  and  therefore 
all  stimulating  and  drastic  purgatives  must  be  avoided;  but  the 
accumulation  of  morbid  and  decomposing  fascal  matter  in  the 
intestines  being  likely  in  itself  to  prove  a  source  of  irritation,  it 
is  necessary  when  there  is  not  a  moderate  evacuation  at  least 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  relieve  them  by  the  hydr.  cum 
cret.,  followed  by  castor-oil,  as  before  recommended. 
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When  the  above  precautions  are  observed,  the  greater  number 
of  eases,  in  persons  of  sound  constitution,  will  generally  recover 
spontaneously ;  the  fever  often  beginning  to  subside  in  young 
subjects  as  soon  as  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  ;  though  in  adults 
it  will  generally  run  on  to  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-first.  In 
these  favourable  cases  active  treatment  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated,  but  there  is  one  class  of  remedies  which  have  Jong 
been  in  use  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  though  it  is  perhaps 
only  of  late  years  that  their  virtue  has  been  fully  appreciated; 
and  these  are,  what  have  been  termed  salines  ;  that  is  to  say, 
solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  or  alkaline  carbonates.  They  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  simple  diaphoretics  and  diuretics, 
but  they  also  tend  to  obviate  that  liability  to  capillary  obstruc- 
tion which  is  among  the  earliest  effects  of  the  morbific  agent. 
It  is  possibly  to  their  action  upon  the  extreme  circulation,  that 
their  effect  upon  the  secretions  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  The 
citrate  of  potass,  which  may  be  given  cither  in  the  state  of 
effervescence,  or  after  it  has  subsided,  and  the  liq.  amnion, 
acet.,  are  very  useful  and  convenient  salines  ;  but  they  must  be 
avoided  when  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bowel  irritation  ;  in 
such  cases  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  to  be  preferred. 

When,  then,  we  are  called  to  a  ease  of  fever,  some  days,  as 
most  commonly  happens,  after  the  reaction  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished ;  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  disease  is  fever,  and 
not  one  which  may  by  possibility  be  mistaken  for  it,  our  first 
duty  is  to  inquire  into  its  probable  origin,  and  having  done  this, 
to  'examine  carefully  as  to  the  presence  of  macula:',  and  all 
other  symptoms  which  might  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the 
disease  (particularly  in  reference  to  any  prevailing  epidemic). 
Our  next  object  must  be  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
age  of  the  fever.  We  should  then  proceed  to  search,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  patient  allows,  for  any  of  the  lesions  liable 
to  complicate  the  fever,  and  if  none  of  these  be  found,  we 
should  direct  our  attention  particularly  to  the  bowels,  and  to 
the  brain.  If  there  have  been  no  evacuation  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  we  should  direct  the  hydr.  cum  cret.  to  be 
administered  and  followed  by  the  castor-oil;  if,  however  there 
have  been  no  alvine  evacuation  for  a  longer  period,  or  it  the 
medicine  above  recommended  should  fail  rn  producing  one,  w<3 
should  have  recourse  either  to  an  enema,  consisting  of  an  ounce 
of  castor-oil  in  a  pint  of  gruel,  or  to  a  common  snap  injection, 
These  means  will  rarely  fail,  though  m  some  forms  of  teverj 
where  there  is  considerable  head  affection,  the  bowels  will  be 
very  obstinate,  in  winch  case  a  full  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given 
followed  by  more  castor-oil,  and,  if  necessary,  a  cathartic  .  nema 
may  be  afterwords  administered.  This  pmctice,  howeyei,  belongs 
more  to  fever  complicated  with  inflammation  within  the  era. 
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.  niurn  ;  and  as  a  general  rule  drastic  purgatives  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bowels  very  early 
become  irritable.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  it  appears  that 
the  quantity  passed  has  been  small,  and  if  there  are  pieces  of 
solid  matter  in  the  evacuations,  we  may  at  first  give  two  grains 
(not  more)  of  hydr.  cum  cret.  and  one  or  two  drachms  of  castor- 
oil  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  though  it  is  not  desirable  that 
these  medicines  should  produce  more  than  two  or  three  pretty 
free  motions.  After  this,  as  also  when  we  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  bowels  have  been  sufficiently  emptied  at  the 
commencement,  we  must  at  once  have  recourse  to  means  for 
checking  the  diarrhoea;  the  pulv.  creta?  co.  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, in  doses  of  about  ten  grains,  will  often  answer  this 
purpose ;  or  it  may  be  given  with  about  a  drachm  of  tincture 
of  catechu  in  cinnamon-water :  or  the  mist,  crette  in  doses  of 
about  half  an  ounce  may  be  employed,  with  or  without  about 
fifteen  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection  ;  though  when  there 
is  much  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium,  or  the  tongue  is  red,  it 
is  better  to  omit  the  latter.  A  very  useful  means  of  checking 
diarrhoea  is  an  enema  consisting  of  about  three  ounces  of  starch 
(decoct,  amyli  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ,  and  one  ounce  of  syrup 
of  poppies,  or  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  about  half  a  drachm 
of  tincture  of  opium. 

The  head  also  demands  careful  attention,  and,  even  although 
there  may  be  no  particular  cerebral  complication,  we  often  have 
delirium  about  the  middle  period  of  the  fever,  or  even  earlier. 
Where  this  delirium  is  active,  and  the  pulse  at  all  sharp,  and 
the  pupils  contracted,  and  if  there  be  also  considerable  heat  of 
the  scalp,  and  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  a  few  leeches  {i.  e.  from 
four  to  eight)  may  be  applied  to  the  temples  ;  but  we  must  be 
careful  that  the  above  conditions  exist,  as  if  this  step  be  taken 
when  the  pulse  is  compressible,  or  the  pupils  at  all  dilated,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  delirium  which  attends  the  gastric  irritation, 
we  shall  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  danger  of  our  patient. 
Where,  too,  there  are  the  mulberry-coloured  macula?  we  must', 
as  a  general  rule,  abstain  from  the  abstraction  of  blood.  The 
shaving  of  the  scalp  will  always  be  attended  with  relief,  where 
there  is  any  tendency  to  delirium  with  increased  heat  about  the 
head. 

When  the  excitement  or  delirium  continues,  we  should  apply 
a  cold  embrocation  to  the  shaven  scalp,  provided  the  heat  be 
considerable.  A  convenient  application  is  one  part  of  rectified 
spirit  with  five  of  water;  or  a  better  may  be  prepared  by  mixino- 
one  pin  !  of  spirit,  with  two  of  water,  and  two  of  vinegar  ;  or  two 
parts  of  liq.  amnion,  acctat.  with  one  of  dilute  spirit.  There  is 
"(ten  much  harm  done  from  the  slovenly  way  in  which  cold  is 
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applied  to  the  head  ;  if  it  be  done  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linen 
soaked  in  the  lotion,  this  should  be  frequently  repeated  so  long 
as  the  head  remains  hot,  for  if  this  be  neglected  there  is  a 
reaction  as  soon  as  the  linen  becomes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  and 
thus  the  determination  to  the  head  is  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  cold  applied  in  this  way  is 
a  sedative  of  considerable  efficacy,  and  that  if  it  be  persisted  in 
after  the  head  and  face  have  got  at  all  below  the  natural  tempe- 
rature, there  may  be  a  risk  incurred  of  injuriously  depressing 
the  moving  powers  of  the  circulation. 

The  state  of  the  respiratory  organs  must  at  the  same  time  be 
carefully  watched ;  but  here,  except  in  cases  of  complication 
with  actual  inflammation  of  some  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  there 
will  rarely  be  occasion  for  active  interference.  In  all  cases  of 
fever  which  are  severe,  there  is  more  or  less  dyspnoea  ;  and  it 
will  often  be  found,  upon  examination  of  the  chest,  that  there 
are  pretty  extensive  sibilus  aud  ronchus,  showing  congestion  and 
turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane  both  of  the  small  and 
large  tubes  :  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  active 
bronchitis,  or  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  such ;  the  congestion 
being  but  the  result  of  that  general  tendency  to  obstruction  in 
the  extreme  circulation,  which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  mor- 
bific agent.  A  small  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  in  one  of  the 
saline  mixtures  already  mentioned,  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage in  such  cases  ;  provided  the  bowels  are  not  very  irritable  ; 
if  they  are  so  the  ipecac,  may  be  added  to  the  soda  draught,  or 
given  with  a  little  cretaceous  mixture.  If  the  irritation  of  the 
bronchial  membrane  continues  after  the  skin  becomes  soft  or 
moist,  a  blister  applied  over  the  sternum  will  often  afford  much 
relief. 

If  none  of  the  complications  incident  to  fever  make  their 
appearance,  we  must  carefully  watch  for  symptoms  indicating 
the  approach  of  any  of  the  fatal  terminations.  Now,  the  death 
by  coma  as  well  as  the  death  by  apnoea  belong  more  to  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  inflammatory  complication  of  the  brain 
or  lungs,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  will  be  further  con- 
sidered hi  speaking  of  that  belonging  to  such  complications ;  it 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  either  of  these  modes  ot 
dvino-  mav  occur  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  morbific  agent.  In  the 
former  case  this  may  be  by  its  effect  upon  the  brain :  under 
such  circumstances,  our  remedies  must  be  much  less  active  than 
when  the  same  termination  is  threatened  from  active  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ ;  and  it  should  bo  remembered,  also,  tlia 
mere  stupor  from  which  the  patient  can  be  roused,  requires  bui 
little  treatment;  and  the  same  thing  is  applicable  to  an  obtuse- 
ncss  of  the  sense*  of  hearing  and  sight,  such  torpidity  o1  the 
brain  being  in  general  a  favourable  symptom  :  whereas,  in- 
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creased  mental  excitability  or  increased  susceptibility  of  the 
above  senses  indicates  an  excitement  which  is  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power, 
ending  in  death  by  coma. 

Iu  the  case  of  mere  stupor  but  little  treatment  is  required  : 
the  head  should  be  kept  cool,  and  when  necessary  the  cold 
lotion  applied ;  and  if  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  tliey  should  be 
stimulated  by  moderate  purgatives,  as  the  combination  of  rhu- 
barb and  calomel,  or  where  they  appear  obstinate,  five  grains  of 
the  latter  may  be  administered,  and  followed  in  three  or  four 
hours  by  half  an.  ounce  of  castor-oil.  When,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  inaction  of  the  bowels  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  indo- 
lence or  drowsiness  of  the  patient,  a  common  enema  of  gruel 
and  salt,  to  which  may  be  added  an  ounce  of  castor-oil,  should 
be  administered  ;  or  where  they  require  more  active  stimu- 
lation, it  may  be  composed  of  about  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
pound infusion  of  senna  witli  a  drachm  of  powdered  jalap.  In 
some  cases  of  cerebral  oppression  with  torpid  bowels,  a  full  dose 
of  calomel,  to  the  extent  even  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  affords 
great  relief;  but  it  must  be  employed  only  where  there  is  no 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen  or  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  where 
the  motions  which  have  been  passed  have  been  entirely  solid 
and  without  mucus.  In  these,  as  in  almost  all  cases  of  cerebral 
oppression,  diuretics  will  be  found  useful,  especially  in  the  form 
of  salines indeed,  the  remedies  just  recommended  need  not 
interfere  with  the  continuance  of  the  saline  treatment.  Thus, 
the  spirit  of  nitric  aether  may  be  added  to  either  of  the  saline 
draughts ;  or  it  may  be  given  with  from  five  to  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  potass. 

In  other  cases,  again,  we  have  to  dread  death  by  coma,  from 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power  consequent  upon  continued 
excitement.  In  such  it  is  that  the  mode  of  death  is  not  alto- 
gether unlike  simple  asthenia  or  gradual  syncope,  taking  place 
simultaneously  with  cerebral  oppression ;  though  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  brain  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  embar- 
rassing, as  well  as  those  to  which  our  treatment  should  be 
mainly  directed.  Here  it  is  most  important  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment, which  may  often  depend  upon  the  direct  agency  of  the 
poison  upon  the  brain,  and  appears  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
a  state  of  that  organ  widely  different  from  inflammation  but 
which  may  sometimes  be  associated  with  a  tendency  to'  tint 
condition. 

When  the  head  is  hot  it  should  bo  shaved,  and  the  cold  lotion 
applied  according  to  the  cautions  already  given.  TJio  bowels 
must  also  be  attended  to,  and  sufficient  evacuations  procured  if 
necessary,  by  moderate  purgatives  ;  though  sometimes  the  chalk 
mixture,  or  the  starch  and  poppy  clyster,  may  be  required 
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Here  also,  as  in  all  cases  of  fever,  the  bladder  must  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

The  best  remedy,  perhaps,  for  the  above  condition  of  tbe 
nervous  system  (as  long  as  the  febrile  excitement  is  con- 
siderable), is  the  henbane,  which  may  be  given  where  there 
is  no  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  in  combination  with  hydr.  cum 
cret.,  or  a  little  camphor  may  be  added  (F.  94  .*  When 
there  is  much  tremor,  and  the  excitement  increases  at 
night,  we  may  withhold  the  henbane  during  the  day,  but, 
continuing  the  saline,  try  the  effect  of  a  full  dose  of  the 
former  at  night,  in  combination  with  ammonia.  If,  as  com- 
monly happens,  the  restlessness  continues,  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  procuring  rest  by  means  of  a  full  dose  of  opium. 
This  is  one  of  the  nicest  points  in  the  practice  of  physic,  as  the 
misapplication  of  this  drug  under  such  circumstances  is  an  error 
almost  fatal,  sometimes  altogether  so.  Opium  must  not  be 
given  when  the  heat  of  the  sculp  is  considerable  or  the  skin  dry, 
or  the  urine  scanty  and  loaded,  or  the  pulse  sharp,  or  the 
delirium  violent,  and  above  all,  when  the  pupils  are  contracted. 
When,  however,  the  heat  of  Hie  surface  has  been  subdued,  and 
the  skin  softened  or  rendered  moist  by  the  saline  and  other 
treatment  just  recommended — when  the  secretion  of  urine  has 
been  increased,  the  pulse  softened,  the  tongue  moistened,  anil 
the  delirium  has  become  more  of  the  talkative  incoherent  cha- 
racter, but  without  violence,  and,  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
administration  of  opium,  if  the  pupils  have  become  dilated,  or 
even  moderately  full,  we  may.  after  several  nights  of  restless- 
ness, hope  for  refreshing  sleep  from  a  full  dose  of  this  drug  or 
some  one  of  its  preparations.  A  convenient  form  will  be  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  hydrochlorate  or  acetate  of  morphia 
(perhaps  the  former  is  to  be  preferred)  ;  of  this  half  a  grain  may 
be  oiven  at  night,  and  should  the  restlessness  continue  without 
contraction  of  the  pupil  it  may  he  repeated  after  two  or  three 
hours  When  the  first  dose  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect, 
or  where  the  skin  and  tongue  are  moist,  the  urine  abundant,  and 
there  are  other  reasons  either  from  the  appearance  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  or  from  previous  history,  to  believe  that  he 
has  considerable  tolerance  of  opiates,  we  may  increase  the  .lose, 
o-ivino-  as  much  as  one  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, 'one  drachm  of  the  liquor.  Blistering  the  nape  of  the  neck 
may  also  be  of  service  in  such  cases;  but  it  must  not  he  done 
till  the  febrile  heat  has  subsided,  and  the  activity  ot  the  symp- 
toms have  been  in  some  measure  subdued ;  neither  must  it  be 

*  (94)      Hydr.  cum  Cret.  gr.  iss. 
CampliortB  raste,  gr.  ij. 
Ext.  Hvoscj-.  gr.  lij.  Miscc. 
Fin.  Pit.  ij. 
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employed  in  cases  where  there  are  livid  maculaj,  with  much  de- 
pression and  venous  congestion,  as  there  might  be  danger  of 
sloughing.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  remedy  more  applicable  to 
the  case  of  stupor  than  of  excitement.  The  use  of  wine  is  an 
important  consideration  in  this  condition  in  fever;  the  mere 
presence  of  delirium  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  contra- 
mdicatmg  it,  if  the  pulse  is  compressible  and  feeble,  and  the 
pupils  not  contracted  ;  where,  in  fact,  we  have  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  excitement,  with  little  power,  and  no  signs  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  it  may  be  as  useful  in  pre- 
ventmg  death  by  coma  as  that  by  asthenia. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  doctrine  to  which  we 
have  tbroughoutgiven  a  somewhat  prominent  position,  namely 
-that  the  morbific  agent  in  fever  acts  mainly  upon  the  blood 
and  destroys  its  natural  affinity  for  the  tissues  with  which  it 
is  brought  m  contact  in  the  course  of  the  extreme  circulation- 
is  an  opinion  rather  than  an  established  law;  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  we  believe,  that  it  is  a  fact,  that  in  fever  there  s 
this  loss,  or  suspension  of  the  natural  affinities,  which  causes 
delay  in  the  capillary  circulation;  and  that,  this  fact  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  opinions  that  may  be  held,  as  to  the  blood  bent 
so  affected;  or  as  to  its  being  secondarily  influenced ZvoZh 
the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  nervous  system.    This  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  extreme  circulation  often  shows  itself 
very  formidably  m  the  pulmonic  circulation,  threatening  death 
from  apnoBa ;  the  hvidity  and  venous  congestion,  with  diS 
tion  of  the  arterial  pulse,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  are  verv  re 
markable  though  death  from  this  cause,  independently  of  achnl 
lesion  of  the  lungs  themselves,  is  not  common;  and  in  their 
treatment  it  wil  be  important  not  to  mistake  the  sibilant  ™ 
spira  ion  intermixed  with  ronchus  (which  may  generally  be 
heard  as  the  effect  of  the  engorgement  of  the  LHalmem 
brane)  for  acute  bronchitis.    In  general   casos  Vrf  fht  ^  i 
require  little  active  treatment:  a  sal  me  dSVt  ot \;  ?d 
o   the  c  trate  of  potass,  or  that  with  %u0r  amnfon  ace  S 
ho  addition  of  about  ten  minims  of  ipecacuanha™^  7 
fifteen  to  twenty  of  wine  of  potasso-tarwJ  ^     I    '  01  fl'0m 
commonly  have  considerable effec ^upon Sste^T7' WiU 
lation;  which  effect  will  be  aided  by  a  mo  dera  e  t  nf ,  ClrCU_ 
where  it  is  not  contraindicated  bySS^^SSi^^T' 
purpose  from  one  to  two  grains  ofhydr  ml  2  i  -hlS 
once  or  twi,e  daily,  withV-ee  of  ciuum  Thyo L  ,n  Sh™ 
the  skin  has  become  somewhat  moistened  a  E r 

Death  from  asthenia  or  from  eradufll  «v,,™,™  • 
most  frequent  of  the  fatal  ^^Z^  S^Jte 
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epidemios  it  is  one  against  which  we  must  be  prepared  from  the 
very  commencement.    On  this  account  the  pulse  must  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  sharp,  and  the  skin  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  urine  scanty,  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
must  be  abstained  from.    But.  even  in  this  condition  of  the 
patient  beef  tea  may  be  allowed  if  it  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  irritate  the  bowels.    The  best  form  where  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  irritable  is  Liebig's  creatine  soup.    When  the  pulse 
becomes  more  compressible,  especially  if  the  tongue  begins  to 
soften  at  the  edges,  we  may,  if  there  be  increasing  signs  of  pros- 
tration, administer  a  little  diffusible  stimulant ;  that  which  may 
generally  be  employed  with  the  greatest  safety  is  the  sesqm- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  may  at  first  be  combined  with 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  as  we  thus  gam  the  aid  ot 
a  saline  in  promoting  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  :  indeed  it  is  often  syncope  or  asthenia  commencing 
in  the  extreme  vessels  (what  we  have  ventured  to  term  peri- 
pheral syncope)  that  we  have  to  contend  with;  and  conse- 
quently "although  we  may  by  stimulants  maintain  for  a  time  the 
action  of  the  heart,  we  can  do  but  little  towards  overcoming 
the  obstruction  that  embarrasses  it,  so  long  as  the  cause  ot  tlmt 
obstruction  continues.    On  this  account  we  must  persevere  with 
the  salines  whilst  the  pulse  retains  any  sharpness,  or  the  back 
stroke  already  noticed.    A  convenient  form  for  the  combination 
of  these  remedies  is  the  following  (F.  95). 

The  next  point  to  determine,  and  it  is  one  of  no  small  drfh- 
culty  and  of  extreme  practical  importance  is  the  administration 
of  wine.  Now  as  wine  is  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  heart  and 
We  vessels,  and  has  but  little  influence  over  the  extreme  cir- 
e  lation  except  through  the  heart,  it  is  certainly  highly  desir- 
ableto  delay  its  use  until  the  tendency  to  capillary  obstruction 
1  s  ,as  ed  away;  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  fever  itself  has 
su"S  wHek^ill  generally  be  shown  by  the  P^co= 
slower  and  fuller,  but  at  the  same  time  soft  and  veiy  com 

extreme  circulation  continue  :  under  these  peiplcxm0 

*  (95)  B.  Amnion.  Sesquicnrb._gr.  iv. 
Liq.  Amnion.  Acrt.  j  11. 
Tinct.  Serpentariffi,  3  J. 
Infus.  Serpentar.  3  J-  Misce. 
Ft  Hauat,  ter  smpiusve  die  sumeud. 
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stances,  we  must  be  guided  by  other  conditions  as  well  as  by  the 
pulse.  Thus,  in  cases  where  wine  is  most  required,  the  patient 
generally  lies  prostrate  upon  his  back  and  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  his  bed,  the  countenance  is  sunken,  the  eyes  hollow, 
the  surface  is  inclined  to  cold  at  the  extremities,  though  it  may 
be  hot  about  the  trunk.  If,  however,  this  heat  is  attended  with 
dampness  we  may  with  more  confidence  administer  wine.  The 
state  of  the  pupils  will  often  aid  us,  for  in  general,  stimulants 
are  better  borne  with  a  full  than  a  contracted  one.  The 
tongue  in  such  cases  will  generally  be  brown  from  a  crust  of 
sordes,  which  also  covers  the  teeth  and  gums.  The  state  of  pulse 
which  affords  the  most  certain  indication  for  the  use  of  wine  has 
just  been  described  ;  but  since  in  the  worst  forms  of  fever  we  must 
not  wait  for  that  which  may  never  show  itself,  we  must  consider 
feebleness  and  compressibility  as  themselves  indications  for  the 
use  of  wine,  provided  the  other  signs  of  prostration  are  likewise 
present. 

A  rule  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Stokes  which  is  certainly 
worth  attending  to,  though  it  may  not  be  at  all  times  appli- 
cable ;  namely,  that  when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  nearly 
lost  and  becomes  much  more  feeble  than  the  second,  wine  is 
indicated.    It  will  not  be  safe  in  all  cases  to  wait  for  this 
symptom,  but  certainly  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  general  a 
sign  that  stimulants  are  required.    As  regards  the  quantity  of 
wine,  it  is  impossible  to  '  lay  down  definite  rules;  it  must 
be  given  according  to  its  effects  rather  than  by  measure. 
Wherje  the  signs  of  sinking  are  not  very  urgent  we  may  begin 
with  an  ounce  of  sound  port  or  sherry,  which  may  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  given  about  four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  a  less  quantity  may  bo  given  at 
shorter  intervals.    It  will  always  be  necessary  to  watch  most 
carefully  the  effect  of  the  wine,  and  if  it  cause  increased  heat  of 
the  head  or  active  delirium,  or  if  the  tongue  become  drier  under 
its  use,  or  the  pulse  more  frequent  and  sharper,  without  any 
increase  of  volume,  it  must  be  withdrawn :  but,  if  the  tongue 
become  moister  or  the  pulse  less  frequent  or  fuller,  and  espe-. 
cially  if  the  patient  should  get  some  sleep  or  appear  more 
tranquil,  even  though  the  depression  become  more  alarming  its 
use  must  be  continued  and  the  quantity  increased,  and  this  must 
be  done  without  limit  as  long  as  the  prostration  continues  or 
the  pulse  appears  to  become  more  feeble.    Sometimes  ten 
twelve,  or  more  ounces  must  be  given  in  the  day,  and  brandy 
and  also  ether  must  be  used  in  cases  of  extreme  prostration  • 
but  such  are  almost  desperate;  though  certainly  where  there 
has  been  a  slow  and  compressible  pulse,  patients  have  some- 
times been  saved  by  the  timely  administration  of  the  strongest 
stimulants.  & 
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Complicated  Fever. — The  treatment  of  fever  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  is  a  matter  of  great 
nicety,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  certainty 
how  much  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  is  owing  to  inflammation, 
and  how  much  to  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  agent  upon 
nervous  substance.  Where  the  symptoms  plainly  indicate  that  the 
former  is  the  case,  we  must  employ  measures  adapted  to  subdue 
that  inflammation ;  though  even  here  we  must  remember  that 
depletion  is  not  borne  as  in  simple  inflammation  of  these  organs. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  head  should  be  shaved  and  cold  applied 
to  the  scalp,  according  to  the  directions  already  given.  The 
next  question  will  be  the  use  of  depletion  :  and  here  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  sharpness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  by  the  slate 
of  the  secretions  (the  bowels  being  almost  always  very  difficult 
to  act  upon  in  cerebral  inflammation,  though  rarely  so  in  fever ; 
mine  also  being  scanty  in  the  former  case),  by  the  tongue, 
which  is  more  inclined  to  be  white  the  more  the  disease,  in  the 
early  stages,  assumes  the  character  of  inflammation.    We  may 
also  remark  that  whi  n  inflammation  of  the  encephalon  occurs 
in  the  course  of  mild  continued  fever,  it  has  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  common  inflammation,  and  therefore  is  more  amenable 
to  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  more  tolerant  of  them,  than 
when  it  occurs  almost  at  the  first  commencement  of  severe 
fever     In  the  former  case  blood  may  be  drawn  from  the  arm  if 
the  pulse  will  warrant  it.  or  the  patient  may  be  cupped  behind 
the  ears  or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and,  if  there  be  no  great 
heat  of  skin,  a  blister  may  be  applied.    In  the  latter  case  it  is 
rare  that  bleeding  in  any  shape  is  admissible,  especially  if  there 
be  any  eruption.    The  bowels  must  be  freely  opened  by  mode- 
rate doses  of  calomel,  the  action  of  which  may  be  aided  it 
necessary  by  a  senna  draught,  and  the  calomel  may  be  after- 
wards continued  in  doses  of  about  two  grains  every  four  hours 
until  some  of  its  specific  effects  are  produced  :  or  if  the  bowels 
should  be  irritable  mercurial  inunction  may  be  employed  or  tne 
'blister  may  be  dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.    In  whatever 
.form  and  at  whatever  period  of  the  fever,  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion'of  the  encephalon,  provided  they  really  are  such,  show 
themselves,  opium  is  inadmissible;  useful  though  it  is  in  case, 
of  nervous  excitability  without  inflammation ;  the  great  guide, 
however,  in  this  matter,  is  the  pupil.    A  most  impoi tot part. J 
the  treatment  here,  as  in  all  cases,  is  obviating  all  excitement, 
and  as  S  as  possible  all  use,  of  the  organ  suffering  from  .n- 
flarnZtion  or  threatened  with  it :  and  therefore  hgl,  ,u, 
excluded  and  the  room  kept  as  quiet  as  possibles  and  everj 
S£  of  mental  excitement  guarded  against:  forcible^ restmn 
must  only  be  resorted  to  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  patWM 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  himself  or  others. 
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In  fever  complicated  with  cbest  affection  the  same  principles 
of  treatment  must  be  pursued.  When  we  have  evidence  that 
the  disease  really  is  fever,  and  where  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing the  inflammation  in  the  thorax  to  be  a  mere  coincidence 
— as,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  exposure  to  any  exciting  cause  of 
such  inflammation  after  or  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  the 
fever — we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  local  disease  is  the 
effect  of  the  morbific  agent  upon  that  particular  organ,  and  may 
consider  it,  much  in  the  light  of  a  specific  inflammation, 
amenable  to  laws  somewhat  different  from  those  by  which 
common  inflammation  is  regulated,  and  less  tolerant  of  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  In  this  case,  too,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  if  the  local  disease  do  not  entirely  subside,  it 
will  be  very  much  mitigated  when  the  general  fever  comes 
to  an  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  local  disease  is  the  effect  of  some  cause 
independent  of  the  fever,  we  cannot  entertain  the  same  ex- 
pectation of  its  spontaneous  subsidence,  and  are  therefore 
called  upon  to  use  more  active  measures  for  its  suppression,  and 
calculate  upon  a  greater  amount  of  tolerance  of  them.  But  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  physical  signs  in  both  cases  are  the  same, 
and  in  both  we  have  the  general  sjonptorns  of  fever.  The  way 
to  escape  from  this  difficulty  is  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
whole  condition  of  the  patient  that  we  have  to  deal  with,  and 
not  only  the  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  other  local  inflam- 
mation; and  therefore  wo  must  be  guided  as  to  the  use  of 
antiphlogistic  and  other  measures  by  the  probability  of  their 
tolerance  as  evinced  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  prostration, 
by  the  tongue,  and,  above  all,  by  the  pulse ;  and  where  these, 
especially  the  latter,  do  not  indicate  a  toleration  of  depletion,  we 
arc  not  justified  in  having  recourse  to  it  on  account  of  the  in- 
flammation, whatever  reason  we  may  have  for  supposing,  that  it 
arises  from  ordinary  rather  than  specific  causes.  In  all  doubtful 
cases,  moreover,  there  is  far  less  risk  in  refraining  from  depletion 
than  having  recourse  to  it  upon  uncertain  grounds. 

Of  the  bronchial  congestion,  threatening  death  by  apncea,  and 
of  the  inexpediency  of  treating  it  as  acute  bronchitis,  we  'have 
already  spoken.  Where,  indeed,  there  are  rattles  as  well  as  the 
wheezing,  and  the  skin  is  hot  and  the  pulse  sharp,  if  the  tongue 
be  furred  as  well  as  red  at  the  edges,  the  saline,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  administered 
'I he  latter  is  to  be  preferred  if  the  bowels  are  irritable),  and  the 
mercurial  with  henbane  may  be  given  as  before  recommended 
When  the  dyspnoea  is  urgent,  with  pain  referred  to  the  sternum' 
and  the  pulse  is  such  a.,  to  justify  it,  blood  may  be  taken  by  tin' 
application  ol  a  few  leeches  over  the  sternum,  or,  what  is  better 
by  cupping.   Oases  may  indeed  arise  that  require  general  bleed- 
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ing,  but  they  are  exceedingly  uncommon.  When,  as  it  is  apt  to 
do  (more  especially  if  depletion  have  been  unadvisedly  used), 
the  bronchitis  assumes  the  asthenic  and  suffocative  form  already 
described  (p.  213 it  must  be  treated  accordingly,  and  with 
even  a  greater  amount  of  stimulants  and  support,  than  simple 
bronchitis. 

In  many  cases  of  fever  we  have  pneumonia  occurring  as  a 
complication;  and  often  in  a  form  likely  to  escape  detection, 
unless  the  chest  be  carefully  examined.  Now  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  consists  more  in  its  forewarning  us  of  the  mode  of 
death  (that  by  apnoca)  which  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  than 
in  suggesting  any  active  measures  for  the  subduing  of  the 
inflammation, — We  are  not,  of  course,  here  speaking  of  the 
diagnosis  between  primary  pneumonia  and  typhus  fever,  which 
has  been  already  explained. — When  the  primary  disease  is  fever, 
and  the  pneumonia  occurs  in  its  progress,  it  is  probably  owing  to 
tin,-  effect  of  the  morbific  agent  upon  the  lung  itself;  and  when 
consolidation  is  the  result,  the  deposit  producing  it  may  be 
of  a  nature  analogous  to  that  spoken  of  as  the  typhous  deposit, 
occurring  in  (he  intestinal  glands,  and  therefore  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  be  improved  by  depletion  :  but,  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  we  must  be  guided  in  the  use  of  remedies  by  the  condition 
of  tlie  patient,  and  not  be  led  to  employ  venesection  because  there 
is  pneumonia,  unless  there  is  evidence,  from  the  pulse  and  other 
symptoms,  of  its  probable  tolerance.  If  the  pulse  be  such  as  to 
justify  the  depletion,  which  it  rarely  is,  we  may  hope,,  by  the 
use  of  bleeding  or  cupping,  either  to  put  an  end  to  the  inflam- 
mation, or  so  far  to  arrest  its  progress  as  to  allow  time  for  em- 
ployment of  the  means  already  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  that  disease  ;  but  whilst  this  is  admitted,  the  caution  is  again 
repeated,  that  the  great  danger  lies  in  being  hurried  to  the  use 
of  venesection  through  anxiety  to  save  the  patient  from  so  for- 
midable a  complication  of  the  fever  :  and  a  belief  is  expressed, 
which  increased  experience  tends  to  confirm— that  the  inflam- 
matory complications  of  specific  diseases  will,  more  often  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  subside  with  the  primary  disease,  and— that 
local  disorganizations  have  been  in  some  cases  caused  by  the 
lowering  means  employed.  When  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  in- 
admissible, local  depletion  by  cupping  or  leeches  may  sometimes 
be  required;  but  even  of  these  we  would  say  that  they  are  not 
to  be  used  merely  because  there  is  local  evidence  ol  the  pneu- 
monia ;  we  must  also  have  some  increase  in  the  hardness  as  well 
as  sharpness  of  the  pulse. 

As  regards  the  other  means  to  be  employed,  amongst  *    <  l 
mercury  is  the  chief,  the  same  caution  must  be  observed^ mat 
is,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  inflammation  is  essentmll) 
liable  to  become  disorganizing,  and  therefore,  it  tlie  cngoi0c- 
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ment  have  led  to  consolidation,  we  must,  when  the  patient  is  in 
a  condition  to  allow  of  auscultation,  examine  from  clay  to  day; 
and  if  we  find  in  the  situation  where  the  signs  of  the  consoli- 
dation were  observed,  crepitation,  whether  moist  or  dry,  the 
mercury  should  be  withdrawn,  or  the  quantity  greatly  reduced. 
The  mercury  may  be  combined  with  opium  when  the  latter  is 
not  contraindicated  by  any  tendency  to  head  affection,  and 
where  there  is  not  great  debility,  the  tartarized  antimony  may 
be  exhibited  at  the  same  time;  though  where  there  is  bowel 
irritation  the  compound  ipecacuanha  should  be  preferred. 

The  existence  of  pneumonia  as  a  complication  in  fever,  ought 
never  to  deter  us  from  the  use  of  support  and  stimulants  when 
we  have  evidence  of  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  as  evinced  by 
the  same  symptoms  as  in  simple  fever— accompanied  often  by 
the  plum-juice  expectoration— and  then  the  same  means  already 
recommended  must  be  employed,  with  the  addition  sometimes 
of  about  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  squills  to  the  mixture  of 
serpentary  and  ammonia. 

The  treatment  of  fever  with  bowel  irritation  is  often  most 
embarrassing;  though  the  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  often 
avoided,  where  the  case  comes  sufficiently  early  under  our 
notice,  by  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  the  influences,  whether 
in  the  form  of  medicine,  or  diet,  or  external  circumstances, 
which  tend  to  favour  this  complication.  On  this  account,  all 
irritating  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  amongst  which  must,  as 
regards  this  disease,  be  included  the  saline  ones,  from  their 
effect  upon  the  secretion  from  the  small  intestines  ;  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  every  fever,  where  a  laxative  is  indicated, 
and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  possibility  even  of  this  com- 
plication, the  safest  that  can  be  used  is  the  hydr.  cum  cret,  fol- 
lowed by  the  castor-oil,  or  where  we  are  afraid  of  the  latter 
offending  the  stomach,  the  hydr.  cum  cret.  with  rhubarb.  The 
same  precaution  is  necessary  in  regard  to  diet — it  should  from 
the  first  be  of  the  most  unirritating  character ;  barley  water, 
milk  and  water,  or  even  milk  with  bread,  should  constitute  the 
whole,  excepting  perhaps  a  little  tea.  Milk,  when  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patient,  is  perhaps  the  best  article  of  diet  in 
fever,  until  stimulants  become  necessary,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  beef  tea  so  much  used  in  our  hospitals,  as  being  less 
likely  to  cause  diarrhoea,  or  to  aggravate  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  diarrhoea  is  much  increased  by 
impure  air,  especially  that  loaded  with  effluvia  from  organic 
matter,  and  therefore  ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  here  of 
special  importance.  In  cases  of  fever  with  bowel  complication, 
we  may  allow  of  a  lower  temperature  than  in  some  other  forms ; 
as,  for  instance,  chest  affections. 

One  great  rule  is  to  avoid  officious  practice  :  the  best  medi- 
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cine  will  generally  be  found  to  be  tbe  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
peppermint  water,  with  a  little  mucilage  ;  when  the  bowels  are 
much  relaxed,  a  clyster  should  be  administered  of  about  two 
ounces  of  starch,  with  from  half  a  drachm  to  forty  minims  of 
laudanum,  or  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  poppies.  When  the  diarrhoea 
is  excessive,  chalk-mixture  with  some  additional  astringent,  as 
a  little  tincture  of  catechu,  or  about  fifteen  grains  of  extract  of 
logwood  ;  though  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  diar- 
rhoea by  careful  diet  than  to  restrain  it  with  astringents. 
When  the  powers  of  life  appear  to  be  failing,  the  serpentary 
should  be  used  with  about  fifteen  grains  of  aromatic  confection, 
and,  if  necessary,  from  three  to  five  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  am- 
monia ;  wine  and  brandy  are  not  so  early  admissible  in  this  as 
in  the  other  complications  ;  but  the  former  may  be  administered 
in  arrow-root  when  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  the  tongue 
brown.  When  there  is  much  irritability  of  stomach,  which  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  besides  the  application  of  sina- 
pisms, the  occasional  use  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  a  wine- 
glass of  soda-water  will  often  give  great  relief. 
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ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

The  general  laws  of  idiopathic  fever  are,  those  of  the  exan- 
thems.  Of  these,  indeed,  typhus  might  be  reckoned  as  one, 
excepting  that  they  are  generally  more  definite  in  their  symp- 
toms, course,  and  character,  under  every  variety  of  climate, 
season,  age,  and  habit  of  body:  they  are,  in  fact,  the  results 
of  specific  agents  upon  the  system,  producing  respectively  their 
specific  effects,  in  every  instance, — similar  in  kind,  though  varying 
in  intensity.  They  are  characterized  each  by  its  peculiar  rash, 
efflorescence,  or  eruption,  whence  the  terms  exanthem  (from 
e(a.v6ea>,  effloresco),  and  eruptive  fevers.  They  have  also  each 
its  period  of  incubation  or  interval  between  exposure  to  the 
poison  and  invasion  of  the  febrile  symptoms  ;  the  period  of 
eruptive  fever ;  the  period  of  maturation  of  the  eruption ;  and 
in  most,  the  secondary  fever.  The  fevers  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion applies  are,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  the  mild  disease 
varicella  or  cow-pox;  probably  also,  the  plague,  and  in  most 
respects  erysipelas. 

They  have  also  the  peculiarity  that  one  attack  protects  the 
individual  from  a  second  of  the  same  form  of  epidemic ;  this 
law  does  not,  however,  apply  to  plague,  and  is  reversed  in  the 
case  of  erysipelas.    Individual  exceptions  also  occur  in  all. 

In  the  cases  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  plague,  we 
have  pretty  certain  evidence  not  only  that  these  diseases  are 
contracted  by  intercourse  with  those  labouring  under  them;  or 
m  other  words  that  they  are  contagious ;  but  that  they  never 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  this  specific  contagion,  either 
introduced  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  a  virus,  or  possibly- 
exhaled  by  the  breath  of  the  affected,  and  also  existing  in  the 
emanations  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies;  as  is  shown  by 
their  communicability  by  inoculation,  and  by  their  conveyance 
in  clothes  from  affected  persons  ;  and  also  as  we  now  witness 
them  by  their  never  being  produced  in  any  other  way.  This 
is  "not  true  in  the  case  of  erysipelas,— though  it  is  undoubtedly 
contagious— and  has  been  questioned  in  regard  to  scarlatina- 
though  the  occurrence  of  what  are  termed  sporadic  cases,  of  the 
latter,  or  single  cases,  in  which  no  such  communication  can  be 
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traced,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme  subtlety 
of  the  poisou. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  cause  of  tbe  majority  of  these  dis- 
eases is  contagion,  this  contagion  is  controlled  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  affecting  not  only  individuals  but  the  whole 
population  of  any  town  or  district,  as  is  shown  by  then-  spreading 
at  times  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  times  assuming  a  peculiar 
virulence.  These  epidemic  influences  are,  no  doubt,  dependent 
in  a  great  measure  upon  obscure  atmospheric  or  telluric  con- 
ditions ;  but  they  are  also  greatly  aggravated  by  circumstances 
arising  out  of  tb'c  habits  and  conditions  of  various  populations; 
such  are  the— deficiency  of  ozone  or  allotropic  oxygen,  existing 
in  very  densely-populated  districts— the  effluvia  arising  from 
defective  drainage  and  tlie  filth  in  the  dwellings  of  the  masses, 
— the  allowing  noxious  particles  to  accumulate,  from  the  want 
of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  like. 

The  pathology  of  these  eruptive  fevers  may  be  summed  up  as 
the  combination  of  an  inflammation  of  the  surface,  of  a  specific 
character,  with  a  constitutional  fever,  of  a  typhous  type  ;  but 
this  local  inflammation  is  not  the  cause  of  the  fever,  since  in  all 
cases  it  follows  instead  of  preceding  it.  The  internal  inflam- 
mations also  which  occur  are  of  a  specific  character  m  each 
respectively,  and,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  danger  in  these  fevers,  with  the  exception  of  small- 
pox depends  not  so  much  upon  the  extent  of  the  external  inflam- 
mation,—since  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  pathology  of  some 
of  them,  that  there  is  danger  in  arresting  the  course  ot  it— as 
upon  the  internal  complications,  and  also  upon  the  aflectionof 
the  general  system,  especially  the  depressing  influence  ot  the 
morbific  agent  upon  the  circulation.  .  J 

Small-pox  is  characterized  by  a  tolerably  uniform  period  ot 
incubation,  varying  from  seven  to  twelve  days,  and  an  eruptive, 
fever  of  about  forty-seven  hours,  a  period  ot  from  seven  to  eight 
davs  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  eruption  to  its  completion,  and, 
in  "severe  cases,  secondary  fever  of  three  or  four  days  more. 

The  fever  of  small-pox  commences,  like  most  others,  w  to 
chilliness  and  languor,  quickly  followed  by  heat  wi  h  a  d  y 
skin,  severe  headache,  and,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  a  to 
dull  achin-  pain  in  the  loins,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting 
f  Ll  Sequent  pulse,  a  whitish,  furred,  and  rather  dry  ongue 
These  symptoms  are  not  all  present  in  every  case,  at  tl le  com 
mencement  even  of  a  severe  attack.  Much  *»»  »  bud  by 
some  authors  upon  the  pains  m  the  loins  and  if  is,  perimps,  one 
of  the  most  frequent  concomitants  of  the  eruptive  fever  anj 
its  occurrence,  when  small-pox  is  at  all  prevalent 
sav  the  least  excite  our  suspicions.  Sickness  is  anotuei  u 
Sid I  symptoln  at  this  period,  but  not  so  common  as  the  last 
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mentioned,  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  not  so  constant  in  this  as 
in  the  inflammatory  fever  of  scarlatina.  Some  severe  cases 
commence  with  convulsions,  and  others,  which  are  still  worse, 
with  violent  delirium  or  coma. 

After  the  fever  has  lasted,  as  before  stated,  about  forty-eight 
hours,  though  the  period  admits  of  variation  of  from  thirty-six 
to  sixty,  the  eruption  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  To  this  it 
is  most  important  to  pay  close  attention,  as  up  to  this  period  our 
diagnosis  between  small-pox  and  some  other  exantliems  can 
only  be  conjectural.  It  first  appears  at  least  thirty-six  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  fever  (which  is  later  than  in 
scarlatina,  but  earlier  than  in  measles),  first  of  all  in  the  face,  in 
which  respect  also  it  differs  from  scarlatina,  and  consists,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  minute  elevated  papula},  which  feel  under  the 
finger  like  small  beads,  or  millet-seeds.  These  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  an  erythematous  efflorescence,  which,  however, 
generally  disappears  after  two  or  three  days.  After  the  face 
the  eruption  generally  appears  in  the  wrists,  the  trunk,  and, 
last  of  all,  in  the  lower  extremities ;  and,  in  general,  the  last 
papula;  do  not  show  themselves  till  two  days  after  the  first; 
that  is  to  say,  the  eruption  begins  upon  the  third  day  of  the 
fever,  but  fresh  papulae  do  not  cease  to  come  out  till  the  fifth. 
The  papulae  or  pimples  gradually  enlarge,  and  ripen  into  pus- 
tules, showing  a  depression  on  their  tops  on  the  second  day. 
This  appearance  is  important,  as  affording  a  distinction  from 
the  vesicles  of  varicella,  in  which  the  depression  is  not  observed 
till  later ;  the  suppuration  is  complete  on  the  eighth  day  of  their 
appearance,  when  the  pustules  breaking,  scabs  or  crusts  begin 
to  form,  which  fall  off  in  four  or  five  days  more,  the  suppuration 
and  incrustation  observing  the  same  order  as  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  did  the  eruption  of  the  pimples.  This 
description  of  the  progress  of  the  pustules  applies  pretty  exactly 
to  all  varieties  of  the  disease.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
difference  in  their  number,  and,  in  the  same  proportion,  in  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  the  number  of  the  pustules  being,  as  a 
general  rule,  au  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
morbific  poison  has  taken  effect;  and  to  which  that  highly 
sensitive  and  important  structure,  the  skin,  has  been  involved 
m  the  inflammation.  In  some  cases  there  are  but  a  few  scat- 
tered over  the  body ;  in  others,  they  are  crowded  together  in 
great  numbers ;  and  that  may  be  the  case  to  such  a  degree,  that 
there  is  not,  as  it  were,  room  for  them  to  remain  separate,  but 
they  coalesce  and  run  into  one  another.  This  circumstance 
affords  a  means  of  distinction  into  two  important  varieties 

As  long  as  the  pustules  are  distinct,  and  retain  individually 
their  circular  form  (though  they  may  be  very  numerous),  the 
disease  is  called  variola  discreta,  but  when  they  coalesce  and 
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unite  into  irregular  clusters,  or  patches  of  suppuration,  it  is 
termed  variola  confluens. 

In  the  variola  discreta,  or  distinct  small-pox,  the  eruption 
follows  pretty  accurately  the  course  which  has  been  indicated, 
the  pustules  becoming  turgid  and  globular  from  being  filled 
with  pus,  but  retaining  their  central  depression,  from  the  pus 
being  deposited  not  so  much  immediately  under  the  cuticle,  as 
in  the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  the  summit  of  the  pustule  is,  as 
it  were,  bound  down  to  the  cutis.  As  the  pustules  fill  with  pus, 
the  parts  most  affected  by  them,  as  the  face  and  wrists,  become 
swollen,  so  much  so  that  the  eyes  are  sometimes  completely 
closed  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  tightness 
about  the  fauces,  as  if  from  swelling,  and  the  salivary  secretion 
is  much  increased.  About  the  eighth  day  a  dark  crust  forms  on 
the  pustule,  the  cuticle  cracks,  and  allows  the  escape  of  the  pus, 
and  the  pustule  gradually  shrivels  and  dries,  forming  a  scab, 
which,  in  a  few  days  more,  falls  off,  leaving  a  red  skin,  which 
does  not  disappear  for  several  weeks,  or  a  permanent  depressed 
scar  which  remains  for  life.  In  this  variety  of  small-pox  the 
fever  may  be  very  severe  at  the  commencement,  but  it  subsides 
as  soon  as  the  eruption  is  complete,  and  recurs,  after  the  matura- 
tion of  the  pustules,  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  severer  cases, 
constituting  Ike  fever  of  maturation.  It  is  by  the  appearance 
of  the  pustules  in  the  face  that  we  judge  of  the  variety  to  which 
it  belongs,  according  as  they  are  distinct  or  confluent  in  that 
situation.  Sometimes,  when'  the'  pustules  are  numerous,  they 
touch  without  inosculating  or  uniting,  when  the  pock  is  said  to 
be  cohering,  constituting  what  is  in  truth  a  severe  form  of  the 
distinct.  . 

The  confluent  form  manifests  throughout  a  greater  intensity 
and  virulence  in  the  morbid  poison.  The  eruptive  fever  is  more 
violent,  and  the  cerebral  oppression  and  disturbance  far  greater  ; 
the  fever,  nevertheless,  being  of  a  more  decidedly  typhous 
character,  the  pulse  being  more  feeble  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  more  frequent,  and  the  tongue  more  disposed  to  he  brown; 
the  eruptive  fever  is  shorter,  the  pimples  making  their  appear- 
ance earlier  about  the  face,  but  not  coming  out  with  the  same 
regularity  as  in  the  distinct  form,  accompanied  by  a  rash  not 
unlike  that  of  scarlatiua,  so  much  so  as  with  the  shortened 
eruptive  fever  to  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 
Sometimes,  too.  the  eruption  is  not  unlike  that  ot  measles,  but 
as  regards  the  diagnosis  from  the  latter  disease,  the  shortening  ot 
the  eruptive  fever  will  prove  an  assistance.  1  he  pimples  a  o 
also  less  regular  in  their  development  than  m  the  distinc form, 
for,  though  the  papula)  soon  lose  all  resemblance  to  that  01 
either  scarlatina  01  measles,  by  filling  with  fluid  at  ti  e  sum- 
mits, they  have  more  the  character  ot  vesicles,  contamm0  a 
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whitish  fluid  which  afterwards  degenerates  into  a  brownish  colour, 
and  do  not  plump  up  into  true  pustules  :  there  is  often  all  this 
time  a  livid  appearance  in  the  surface,  between  clusters  of  the 
confluent  pustules  ;  the  swelling  of  the  limbs  and  salivation  are 
also  greater  than  in  the  other  variety  ;  sometimes  there  are  spots 
of  purpura.  In  some  cases,  and  those  most  dangerous,  I  he  erup- 
tion makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  small  livid  circular 
spots,  without  any  elevation,  and  which  by  mere  inspection  and 
manipulation  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  purpura, 
though  the  character  of  the  eruptive  fever  may  often  guide  us 
to  a  diagnosis.  There  is  in  this  form  of  small-pox  a  remission 
rather  than  intermission  upon  the  coming  out  of  the  erup"tion, 
and  this,  remission  is  often  but  slight,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  rigors  occur,  marking  the  fever  of  maturation  ;  but  about 
the  eighth  day  of  the  rash,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  fever,  being 
the  time  at  which  the  maturation  is  complete,  there  sets  in  the 
secondary  fever,  the  intensity  of  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
confluent  disease.  This  is  the  most  perilous  period  of  the  dis- 
order ;  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  die  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  'day  of  the  fever,  rendering  the  second 
the  most  perilous  week.  Some,  indeed,  die  of  this  disease  in 
the  first  week,  the  nervous  system  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
disease,  and  the  patient  dying  of  syncope.  In  the  second  week, 
most  deaths  occur,  the  patients  dying  from  apncea,  through 
affection  of  the  air-passages;  though  subsequent  deaths  take 
place,  either  from  asthenia,  owing  to  a  want  of  power  to  recover 
from  the  depressive  influence  of  the  disease,  or  from  the  effects 
of  some  complication. 

The  internal  inflammations  which  accompany  small-pox  are 
mostly  those  of  mucous  membranes,  the  conjunctivfe  of  the  eyes 
and  the  lining  of  the  fauces  being  commonly  inflamed  early  in 
the  disease,  that  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia?  generally  at  a 
later  period  ;  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  may  also  occur  towards 
the  termination. 

After  the  fever,  especially  in  the  severer  cases,  inflamma- 
tions are  apt  to  occur,  which  run  quickly  into  suppurations 
affecting  especially  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  the  eye' 
sometimes  the  joints,  the  pleura},  or  the  lungs  :  empyema  also 
is  a  common  sequel. 

The  prognosis  of  small-pox  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
variety.  Distinct  small-pox  is  rarely  fatal ;  in  the  coherent  or 
semi-confluent  form,  the  mortality  is  about  one  in  ten  •  in  the 
confluent  one  in  two.  The  favourable  circumstances  are  early 
and  distinct  eruptions,  previously  good  constitution,  previous 
vaccination,  the  appearance  of  menstruation  at  the  commence 
ment  in  females,  the  swelling  of  the  joints  at  tho  period  of 
maturation.  The  unfavourable  symptom's  are,  the  fever  assuming 
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the  form  of  typlms,  the  pustules  becoming  flattened  or  ichorous, 
the  interstices  livid,  and  sprinkled  with  petechias,  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  swelling  at  the  period  of  maturation  or  its 
sudden  subsidence,  sudden  prostration,  pallor,  great  anxiety  and 
oppression  at  the  praecordia,  coma,  early  delirium,  syncope, 
severe  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  subsequent  suppura- 
tions, and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleursB.  The  danger  of 
small-pox  is  very  great  in  infancy,  less  in  childhood  and  early 
youth,  and  in  adults  it  increases  with  the  age. 

In  the  milder  cases  but  little  treatment  is  required  besides 
a  cool  apartment,  good  ventilation,  light  diet,  attention  to  the 
bowels,  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  James's  powder, 
and  salines,  and  watching  for  internal  complications. 

In  the  severe  cases  the  principle  of  our  treatment  must  be  tbe 
same,  with  some  modifications,  as  those  of  the  management  of 
continued  fever.  We  must  endeavour  to  control  the  febrile  ex- 
citement ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  long  and 
depressing  process  of  disease  to  be  gone  through,  and  therefore 
we  must  husband  the  powers  of  the  constitution. 

The  heat  of  skin,  headache,  and  throbbing  pulse,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammatory  fever,  might  seem  to  inchoate 
bleeding;  but  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  amouut  of  the 
eruption,  which  is  the  true  measure  of  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  affected  by  it,  and  there  is  danger  of  giving  a  cha- 
racter of  typhus  to  the  fever.  Gentler  measures  must,  there- 
fore, be  hail  recourse  to.  In  the  first  place,  then,  and  before  we 
can  lie  certain  of  the  precise  character  of  the  incipient  fever, 
we  must  treat  the  patient  much  as  in  the  commencement  of 
common  continued  fever.  If  the  bowels  have  not  been  freely 
acted  upon,  we  must  insure  their  being  well  cleared  out  with  an 
efficient  but  not  irritating  purgative,  as  the  hydrarg.  cum  cret., 
followed  by  castor-oil,  or  the  combination  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel,  and  a  saline  draught  should  be  administered  every 
four  or  six  hours  ;  and  when  the  skin  is  hot,  a  pill,  as  annexed 
(F.  96),*  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  the  same  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  continued  until  the  eruption  is  complete ;  but 
when  the  pulse  is  compressible,  and  the  fever  exhibits  any  ten- 
dency to  typhus,  we  must  give  support  freely,  m  the  form  ot 
beef-tea,  broth,  and  farinaceous  substances.  When  there  is 
delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  it  is  of  the  vesicular 
character,  gentle  stimulants  may  bo  employed,  and  the  liq. 
ammon.  aeet.  with  excess  of  ammonia  may  be  adnumstered : 
and  as  in  cases  of  (his  kind  there  is  only  slight  remission  ot  the 

*  (96)  1J,  Pnlv.  Jacob!  veri,  gr-  iv- 
Hydr.  Chlorid.  gr.  iss. 
Ext.  Hyoscy.  gr.  Iv. 
Flit.  Pil.  ii.  bora  soiimi  sumciul. 
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fever  during  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  find  the  patient  will 
often  be  very  restless  at  night,  we  must  endeavour  to  procure 
sleep  by  opiates,  and  these  are  more  especially  required  about 
the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption,  unless  they  are  contra-indicated 
by  tendency  to  coma.  The  best  form  of  opiate  will  be  about 
half  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia  in  solution,  or  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minims  of  laudanum.  Whilst  giving  the  opiate,  we 
must  always  be  careful  to  insure  at  least  one  moderate  evacu- 
ation for  the  bowels  daily.  It  is  about  this  period  that  the 
powers  of  life  may  be  expected  to  fail,  and  if  the  pulse  become 
more  compressible  we  must  administer  wine,  nad  as  a  more 
efficient  stimulant,  it  will  be  well  to  substitute  the  combination 
of  serpenteria  and  ammonia  for  that  above  mentioned.  In  what 
has  just  been  said  we  have  pointed  out  the  measures  required 
in  the  more  dangerous  form  of  the  disease,  as  it  is  in  that  only 
that  any  active  interference  is  required,  excepting  during  the 
eruptive  fever,  when  the  treatment  will  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  In  the  distinct  small-pox,  after  the  eruption  is  completed, 
and  in  the  severer  cases  even  before,  there  is  often  considerable 
thirst  with  difficulty  of  deglutition,  acid  drinks  are  grateful,  and 
as  good  a  form  as  any  is  the  infus.  ros.  co.  "When  the  matura- 
tion is  completed,  there  is  often  much  irritation  from  the 
abraded  surfaces  ;  to  allay  this,  equal  parts  of  powdered  starch 
and  powdered  calamine  well  rubbed  together  should  be  sprinkled 
upon  them. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  in  continued  fever  so  also  in 
small-pox,  although  judicious  treatment  may  obviate  many 
perils  that  may  arise  from  external  or  accidental  causes,  or 
may  keep  out  of  the  way  things  absolutely  hurtful,  still  it  can 
do  little  or  nothing  towards  controlling  the  disease  itself; 
and  therefore  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  mortality  which 
would  otherwise  ensue  from  this  fearful  malady  is  preven- 
tion. 

The  plan  first  adopted  for  this  purpose  was  giving  the  disease 
to  a  healthy  person  by  means  of  inoculation,  and  it  was  found 
that  thus  given  it  was  much  milder  than  when  received  by  ordi- 
nary contagion,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "in  the  natural  way  :"  thus 
inducing  an  immunity,  at  a  diminished  risk,  from  future  attacks. 
This  plan,  which  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  was  for  many  years 
the  only  method  of  prevention  used.  Subsequently  it  was  disco- 
vered by  the  illustrious  Jenner  that  a  disease  apparently  similar, 
the  variola  vaccinia,  may  be  communicated  to  man  from  the 
cow,  and  that  although  an  incomparably  milder  one  than  variola 
received  from  the  human  subject,  it  has  nevertheless  nearly  if 
not  absolutely,  equal  power  of  protecting  the  subject  from 
any  future  attack  of  variola.    It  may  also  be  transferred  from 
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one  human  subject  to  another  by  inoculation,  and  retain  the 
same  protective  power. 

Such  are  the  two  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  guard 
against  one  of  the  most  fearful  scourges  that  have  visited 
humanity.  Of  the  former,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  merely 
the  submitting  to  a  great  evil  to  escape  a  greater  ;  that  though 
the  inoculated  disease  was  much  milder  than  that  from  ordinary 
contagion,  it  was  nevertheless  not  very  unfrequently  severe,  and 
in  some  few  instances  fatal ;  and  that  it  is  open  to  the  still 
stronger  one  that  it  keeps  a  pestilence  alive  in  a  community, 
since  a  person  suffering  from  the  inoculated  small-pox  can  com- 
municate the  disease  in  its  severe  fonn  to  any  unprotected  sub- 
ject. Upon  these  grounds  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small- 
pox is  forbidden  by  law  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe; 
whereas,  in  most,  the  vaccine  inoculation  is  more  or  less  com- 
pulsory, in  this  country  it  is  now  rendered  practically  so.  The 
small-pox  from  inoculation  lias  therefore  become  a  mere  matter 
of  history,  whilst  an  acquaintance  with  the  appearance  and  sub- 
sequent effects  of  the  disease  produced  by  vaccination  has  become 
still  more  necessary. 

When  vaccination  has  been  successfully  performed,  no  results 
apparent  to  the  naked  eye  show  themselves  till  the  third  day, 
though  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  an  efflorescence  may  he 
perceived'  round  the  puncture  on  the  second.  On  the  third  day, 
however,  the  wound  is  red  and  elevated,  and  on  the  fifth,  the 
cuticle  is  raised  into  a  white  vesicle,  containing  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  a  thin  transparent  fluid  ;  the  normal  form  of  the  vesicle 
is  probably  circular  :  but  it  may  be  of  that  shape  or  oval,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  making  the  incision.  The  vesicle  may 
be  said  to  be  perfectly  matured  on  the  eighth  day ;  its  margin 
is  turgid,  and  sensibly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  skm  ;* 
its  colour  may  be  yellowish  or  pearly  ;  at  this  time  it  may  mea- 
sure from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Like  the  pus- 
tule of  small-pox  it  has  the  central  depression,  and  like  it,  it  is 
cellular  ;  the  lymph  being  contained  in  ten  or  twelve  cells, 
About  the  time  of  the  perfecting  of  the  pustule,  the  reduess 
which  may  hitherto  have  extended  very  little  beyond  its  base, 
begins  to  spread  and  form  what  is  termed  the  areola,  which  is 
a  red  border  round  the  pustule,  extending  more  and  more  till 
the  eleventh  day,  when  it  begins  to  fade;  in  doing  which  it 
becomes  livid,  then  gradually  paler,  leaving  behind  it  a  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  surface.  About  this  time  a  brownish  cms 
forms  over  the  vesicle,  which  becomes  harder  and  darker,  and ^il 
not  previously  abraded,  falls  oft'  about  the  twentieth  day.  1  hough 
the  disease  is  so  slight,  and  atte  nded  with  but  hide  eons!  u- 
tional  disturbance,  there  is  a  certain  amount  ol  iebnle  Ois- 
*  Gregory's  '  Lectures  ou  Eruptive  levers.' 
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turbance  about  tbe  eighth  and  ninth  days,  analogous  to  the 
secondary  fever  of  small-pox,  marking  the  affinity  of  the  two 
diseases; 

For  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into  this 
country  there  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  doubt,  and 
more  than' doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  its  efficacy,  whereas 
numbers  received  the  evidence  of  its  protective  influence  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  as  proof  of  its  affording  a  complete  and  per- 
manent security  in  all.  The  truth,  however,  lies  between  the' 
two  extremes  of  opinion  :  vaccination  does  not  afford  perfect  and 
permanent  security  through  life  to  all  upon  whom  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  successfully  performed,  perhaps  not  to  more 
than  two-thirds  ;  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those  so  operated 
upon  who  do  not  enjoy  a  great  immunity  from  the  risks  of 
small-pox,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty  of  never  bein°- 
affected  by  that  disease  in  its  dangerous  form.  In  many  per- 
sons  the  protective  influence  shows  itself  not  by  preventing  an 
attack  of  small-pox,  but  by  so  modifying  it  that  the  disease  is 
as  it  were,  cut  short,  and  subsides  before  reaching  the  dangerous 
stages  ;  to  which  it  maybe  added,  that  the  immunity,  as  re°-ards 
a  dangerous  attack  of  small-pox,  is,  to  say  the  least  as  great 
as  that  conferred  by  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox  itself 
Certain  it  is,  that  fatal  small-pox  in  the  successfully  vacci- 
nated is  almost  unheard  of,  and  it  is  equallv  certain  that 
cases  are  upon  record  of  persons  dying  from  a  second  attack  of 
small-pox. 


As,  however,  the  legislature  has  practically  decided  the 
question  between  inoculation  and  vaccination,  there  remains 
a  very  important  one,  and  that  is,  the  duration,  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  security  conferred  by  vaccination.  There  certainlv 
occurred  for  several  years  after.  Jenner's  discovery  nothino-  to 
shake  the  confidence  in  the  practice  of  vaccination:  but  in 
course  of  time,  cases  of  small-pox  of  a  modified  form  presented 
themselves  in  persons  concerning  whom  there  was  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  having  been  duly  vaccinated  ;  and  these  cases 
became  more  frequent  as  there  were  more  and  more  persons 
living  who  had  been  vaccinated  ten,  twenty,  or  more  yeare pre- 
viously The  history  of  these  eases  certainly  favoS  the 
behef  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  diminished  in  the 

S;f/lm^  aS  m,m,'L,S  Wh°  Were  exposed  to  contagiol  in 
Childhood  with  impunity,  suffered  from  modified  small-pox  n 
after  years.    The  author  of  the  present  work  was  himself  Pv 
posed  purposely  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  whenanTnWo™ 
prevailed  and  that  by  beini  on  several^ on  1  taffl&E 
contact  with  children  suffering  severely  from  it  and  with  r, 
feet  impunity  'he  being  then  about  seven  years  old  and  £ 
been  vaccinated  in  infancy),  but  when  at  £  age  of  rwtfc 

2  x 
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suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  modified  small-pox  :  and  many 
cases  have  occurred  under  his  notice  of  this  form  of  small-pox 
in  persons  past  the  age  of  puberty,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in 
infancy,  though  cases  are*  not  wanting  of  modified  small-pox  in 
childhood  and  early  youth.  The  inference  from  alT'tlus  is,  that 
the  protective  power  of  vaccination,  in  any  individual,  is  im- 
paired by  time,  and  that  it  is  probably  still  further  affected  by 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  system  at  the  time  of 
puberty.  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  expedient  to  renew 
it,  and  perform  re-vaccination  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen. 

The  modified  small-pox  differs  from  the  true  in  the  diameter 
of  the  eruption,  but  still  more  in  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
the 'fever  :  Dr.  Watson  mentions  three  distinct  forms  :— 

(1.)  "  The  eruption  sometimes  approaches,  in  its  character 
and  course,  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  ordinary  small-pox  ;  the 
pustules  fill  up,  have  the  central  depression,  and  ultimately 
crust  over,  and  the  face  swells.  But  this  course  is  performed  in 
a  shorter  time  than  that  of  the  ordinary  disease ;  and  the  pus- 
tules are  usually  smaller.  This  is  the  severest  and  least  common 
form  of  the  modified  small-pox.'' 

(2  )  "  Sometimes  the  papulae  show  a  little  fluid  on  their  tops 
only,  but  never  fairly  suppurate  or  break,  but  the  vesicles  dry 
up,  and  hard  prominences,  with  livid  bases  and  horny  summits, 

remain."  .  ,  f 

(3)  "There  are  other  cases  in  which  a  great  part  oi  me 
eruption  consists  of  red  pimples,  which  soon  become  livid,  but 
contain,  from  first  to  last,  no  fluid  whatever." 

In  most  cases  all  three  varieties  coexist;  the  pustules  hist 
appearing,  those,  namely,  on  the  face  and  chest,  coming  to 
rnaturityf  whilst  those  which  last  appear,  on  the  legs  and  feet, 
for  instance,  drying  up,  or  merely  presenting  the  red f  P^es 

The  difference,  however,  in  the  fever  is  stdl  greater ,  and 
more  important;  the  constitutional  disturbance  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  is  to  say,  the  eruptive  fever  ^7  be  at  the 
first  as  severe  as  in  the  ordinary  small-pox  ;  but  just  as  the  pus 
h  ies  Jre  bXiiug  to  mature,  the  fever  subsides  and  the  patient 
Somes  convalescent,  the  disease  appearing  tobjigtojgj 
arrested  iust  at  the  time  when  in  the  unprotected  it  wouia 
Erne  most  severe  and  dangerous     To  this  we ,  may  add 
most  threatening  cases  sometimes  do  occm •  u i_ hos wl  o  h.  u 
been  vaccinated,  in  which  even  the  lever  of ^matu  at  ion  se 
but  nevertheless,  when  we  are  beginning  to  ten  BUM 
SroteS  lwwer  of  vaccination  may  have  been  exhausted  the 
SaseLdEy  subsides;  and  this  we  must  never  despau  of  its 

*  T^todifieTsmall-pox  in  general  retires  little'  or  no  treat- 
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merit  besides  antiphlogistic  regimen,  cool  air,  and,  if  necessary, 
gentle  laxatives.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  assumes  the 
character  of  the  severe  form  of  the  unmodified  disease  we  must 
treat  it  upon  the  principles  already  laid  down  for  the  unvacci- 
nated,  _  though  we  may  give  the  friends,  and,  when  he  can 
appreciate  it,  the  patient  himself,  the  encouragement  of  the 
hope  that  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  at  any  period 
suddenly  arrested,  a  hope  in  which  we  shall  rarely  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  is  in  itself  a  disease  of  little 
importance,  though  it  deserves  notice  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  milder  forms  of  small-pox.  It  affects  infants  and  young 
children  almost  exclusively.  There  is  scarce  any  premonitory 
fever,  so  that  the  disease  is  first  announced  by  the  eruption, 
which  makes  its  appearance  on  the  scalp,  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulders,  with  but  very  few  vesicles  on  the  face ;  in  which 
respect  it  differs  most  from  small-pox.  The  eruption  consists 
of  perfectly  transparent  vesicles,  of  which  fresh  crops  continue 
to  appear  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  the  old  ones 
beginning  to  shrivel  about  the  third  day,  after  which  tliey 
become  pearly  and  opaline,  and  leave  small  dry  scabs,  which 
crumble  away,  but  sometimes  leave  shallow  cicatrices.  These 
however,  are  probably  the  result  of  suppuration  of  vesicles 
which  have  been  inflamed  by  rubbing. 

The  important  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  from  small-pox 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence,  or  very 
short  duration,  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  by  the  truly  vesicular 
character  of  the  eruption,  the  vesicles  being  perfectly  simple 
consisting,  m  fact,  of  cuticle  detached  and  raised  by  the  fluid  •' 
the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  walls  of  the  vesicles,  not  beino- 
itept .down  by  any  intervening  areolar  tissue,  there  is,  during 
the  first  two  days,  no  central  depression  ;  it  is  therefore  very 
important  to  watch  the  first  appearance  of  new  vesicles,  as  it  is 
only  by  inspecting  them  within  the  first  two  days  that  we  can  be 
perfectly  confident  that  the  disease  is  not  small-pox,  as  after 
they  have  begun  to  shrink,  and  after  some  have  been  irritated 
to  suppuration  by  rubbing,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  that 
the  case  is  not  one  of  either  very  mild,  or  modified,  small-pox 

I  his  varicella  has  the  characters  of  a  distinct  exanthem  •' it 
occurs  only  once  m  the  same  person,  spreads  by  contagion  ;  it  is 
not,  however,  communicable  by  inoculation,  in  which  respect  it 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  small-pox,  which,  even  in  the 
modified  and  mildest  form,  can  be  reproduced  in  this  way 
Another  important  distinction  is,  that  vaccination  is  no'  nro- 
ventive  to  chicken-pox,  and  that  the  previous  occurrence  of 
chicken-pox  does  not  m  any  way  interfere  with  the  regular  pro- 
gress of  the  vaccine  vesicle.    It  is  needless  to  enter  further  into 
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the  question  of  the  identity  of  small-pox  and  chicken-pox,  since 
it  has  long  been  decided  in  the  negative,  though  there  may  now 
and  then  be  great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  : 
and  there  is  a  necessity  that  when  we  meet  with  an  equivocal 
eruption  we  should  enjoin  the  same  precautionary  measures  as 
if  the  case  were  one  of  undoubted  modified  small-pox. 


The  measles,  or  rubeola,  called  ofteuer  by  1he  older  nosologists 
morbilli,  is  another  exanthem,  having  a  distinctive  eruption,  an 
eruptive  and  secondary  fever,  very  rarely  attacking  the 'same 
person  more  than  once 

The  period  of  incubation  after  exposure  is  about  fourteen 
days  ;  sometimes  there  is  no  apparent  deviation  from  health 
during  this  time,  at  others,  as  Dr.  Gregory  points  out,  the 
patient  is  languid,  and  has  ill-developed  febrile  symptoms  for  a 
greater  or  less  portion  of  the  time  ;  so  that  there  is  apparently 
a  greater  want  of  uniformity  in  the  premonitory  fever  of  measles 
than  of  the  other  exanlhems.    In  the  morbilh  regulares  of 
Sydenham,  the  fever  sets  in  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  rigors, 
pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  headache,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  what  may 
be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  characteristic,  is  that  coinci- 
dent -with  this  there  are  catarrhal  symptoms,  coryza,  epiphora, 
sneeziii""  rawness  of  the  thorax  and  chest,  and  pain  across  the 
forehead;  the  pulse  is  quicker,  and  the  tongue  white;  the 
eruption  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  fourth  day.  Dr.  Gregory 
assigns  seventy-two  hours  as  the  standard  time ;  so  that  we  may 
lav  it  down  as  a  rule  that  this  eruption  is  later  m  making  its 
appearance  than  either  of  the  cognate  diseases  small-pox  and 
scarlatina.    The  eruption  begins  on  the  face  and  neck ,  travels 
down  to  tho  lower  extremities,  like  the  small-pox,  the  latest 
appearing  about  three  days  after  the  first.    The  papula  begin 
to  fade  three  or  four  days  after  their  appearance,  sc >  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  eruption  occupies  six  or  seven  rhe ^eiup- 
tion  consists  of  small,  scarcely-elevated  papula,  not  V^^S 
the  millet-seed  sensation  of  small-pox  to  the  fingers  but  II 
Perceptibly  raised,  especially  on  the  face,  which  is  slightly 
swollen :  they  coalesce  into  clusters,  which  often  assume  a 
crescent c,  01  horse-shoe  form.    The  papule  eventually  die 
away  in  crust,  which  crumbles  off  in  a  fine  powder.    Q  ' 
unlike  the  scabs  of  small-pox  or  the  desquamation  of  scar 

^  The  fever  as  already  described,  is  of  an  mflammatory  cha- 
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attack  the  mucous  membranes  :  at  this  time,  too,  the  fever  and 
catarrhal  inflammation  both  become  more  severe,  and  continue 
until  the  eruption  has  covered  the  whole  body,  in  which  respect 
this  disease  presents  a  contrast  to  small-pox.  Another  remark- 
able point  of  difference  is  that  in  measles  the  danger  is  almost 
in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  eruption,  its  chief  source  being 
apparently  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  which 
the  eruption  appears  to  act  as  a  revulsive.  In  the  generality  of 
cases,  the  fever  and  inflammation  both  begin  to  decline  when 
the  rash  begins  to  fade  upon  the  face — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eruption  ;  about  this  time,  also,  there  is  some- 
times diarrhoea,  which  seems  to  afford  considerable  relief. 

In  the  severer  cases,  however,  the  symptoms,  both  general 
and  local,  become  increased  in  intensity  at  the  subsidence  of  the 
eruption  ;  the  bronchitis  extends  into  the  smaller  tubes  :  and  to 
it,  is  often  added  pneumonia,  which  may  prove  fatal  either  by 
apncea  or  exhaustion :  in  some  cases,  too,  the  fever  assumes 
a  typhoid  form :  sometimes  there  is  exhausting  dysenteric 
diarrhoea.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  eruption  to  recede 
suddenly  (in  some  instances,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
imprudent  exposure,  but  in  others  spontaneously),  when  some 
of  the  unfavourable  symptoms  above  described  will  manifest 
themselves. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is.  not  difficult,  depending  upon 
the  character  and  duration  of  the  eruptive  fever,  and  the  ap- 
pearance and  progress  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption  may  be 
said  to  be  the  true  characteristic,  and  without  it  we  can  never 
pronounce  a  case  to  be  measles,  though  sometimes  there  is  to  all 
appearance  the  true  rubeolous  rash,  preceded  by  slight  fever, 
but  without  any  catarrhal  symptoms  appearing,  often  when 
measles  is  prevailing  epidemically,  but  sometimes  when  it  is  not 
—a  disease  which  has  been  described  under  the  term  rubeola 
sine  catarrho.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  measles  at 
all,  since  not  only  does  it  confer  no  immunity  against  the  true 
disease,  by  which  it  is  often  quickly  followed,  but  it  sometimes 
appears  to  attack  those  who  have  already  had  measles  in  pre- 
ference to  those  who  have  not. 

The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  measles  are,  as  it  were 
corollaries  to  its  history  and  progress.  The  most  favourable 
signs  are  an  abundant  rash,  persistent  for  the  full  period,  fever 
of  sthenic  but  not  violent  character,  absence  of  pneumonia  or 
capillary  bronchitis,  and  the  decline  of  the  symptoms  with  the 
fading  of  the  rash,  with  free  spontaneous  action  of  the  bowels  'it 
this  tune.  The  untoward  events  or  signs  are  scanty  eruption 
ami  still  more  its  sudden  arrest  or  retrocession;  fever  mani- 
festing a  tendency  to  typhus,  capillary  bronchitis,  pneumonia 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  at  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption' 
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constituting  a  species  of  secondary  fever.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  its  immediate  fatal  results,  measles  often  induces  serious 
secondary  consequences,  or  excites  latent  tendencies  to  consti- 
tutional diseases.  The  most  frequent  instance  of  this  is  the 
calling  into  activity  any  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  when  in  chil- 
dren of  this  diathesis  there  ensue  strumous  enlargement  of  the 
-lands,  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eyes,  joints,  or  other  parts, 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  encephalon. 

In  tlie  milder  forms  of  measles  but  little  treatment  is  required  : 
tin/  patient  should  be  kept  moderately  warm  in  bed,  and  a  saline 
mixture  administered  of  either  acetate  of  ammonia  or  citrate  of 
potass,  with  a  few  minims  of  antimonial  wine,  and  tincture  of 
liyoscyamus  or  conium  ;  if  the  eruption  should  recede,  the 
patient  must  be  placed  in  a  warm  mustard  bath.  The  great 
danger  arises  from  tlie  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  We  must 
carefully  watch  for  the  symptoms  of  these  complications,  and 
treat  them  according  to  their  extent  and  intensity  much  as 
when  they  occur  idiopathically.  When  these  are  detected  early, 
moderate  depletion  maybe  had  recourse  to,  and  will  be  well 
borne,  and  moderate  doses  of  calomel  with  Dover's  powder,  or 
antimony  with  opium,  may  be  employed.  Blisters  may  also  be 
used  when  the  more  active  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  un- 
less, as  is  often  the  ease  in  scrofulous  children,  there  is  a 
liability  to  troublesome  sores,  when  they  had  better  be  avoided ; 
in  sueii  subjects,  if  blisters  have  become  necessary,  it  is  best  to 
apply  one,  only  for  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  age,  and 
then  remove  it,  and  if  at  the  end  of  an  hour  there  is  no  vesica- 
tion to  repeat  it ;  or  after  the  blister  has  been  applied  for  two  or 
three  hours,  to  remove  it  altogether,  and  apply  a  linseed  poul- 
tice in  its  place.  If  typhoid  symptoms  should  show  themselves, 
the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  low  fever,  with  the  cautious 
use  of  ammonia  and  other  stimulants.  As  the  diarrhoea  which 
comes  on  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  eruption  is  oiten  sanatory, 
we  must  endeavour  to  imitate  it,  should  it  not  occur  spon- 
taneously, by  gentle  purgatives. 

Great 'care  is  required,  in  tlie  after-management  of  measles, 
to  prevent  cold,  by  the  use  of  warm  clothing,  and  avoiding  too 
early  exposure  out  of  doors. 


Another  eruptive  fever,  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  too 
many  cases  of  a  fatal  tendency,  is  scarlatina,  or  sca  le  fever 
The  former  term  is  a  corrupt  word,  winch  custom  has ,  «no 
Honed  amongst  nosologic  and  professional  men  .  wta 
would  be  well  if  we  could  replace  by  the  lM.gl.si.  «un,  M  .. 
lever  ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  all  reforms  of  1  b      u,  an 
in  tins  particular  instance  we  are  often  induced  to  use  the  word 
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"scarlatina"  in  accordance  witli  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar, 
who,  from  its  termination  resembling  that  of  a  diminutive,  are 
much  less  alarmed  by  the  word  than  if  we  were  to  speak  of 
scarlet  fever.  Hence,  therefore,  we  adopt  the  mongrel  word  as 
a  sort  of  euphemism  for  the  English. 

By  whatever  name,  however,  it  may  he  called,  it  is  a  most 
destructive  disease,  and  one  the  mortality  from  which  appears 
to  have  been  of  late  years  increasing.  Like  the  other  ex- 
anthems,  it  has  its  period  of  incubation,  its  period  of  eruption, 
and  its  secondary  fever.  Besides  this,  the  scarlatinal  poison, 
like  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
itself  upon  particular  parts,  inducing  complications,  which  in 
many  cases  are  to  all  appearance  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
disease,  and  yet  are  not  integrant  portions  of  it,  since  it  may 
run  its  course  without  their  happening.  Scarlatina  has  most  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  true  exanthem  ;  it  is  highly  contagious, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  susceptibility  of  a  whole  population  may 
be  greatly  influenced  by  atmospheric  and  other  causes,  and 
therefore  it  sometimes  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  or,  in  other 
words,  prevails  epidemically  :  it  rarely  attacks  a  person  a 
second  time.  It  is  particularly  fatal  to  the  young.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  poison  appears  to  be  greatest  from  infancy  to 
puberty,  after  which  it  appears  gradually  to  diminish  as  "the 
subject  grows  older,  ceasing  almost  entirely  about  forty ;  though 
some  few  instances  do  occur  after  that  age.  Women,  however, 
in  the  puerperal  state  are  veiy  susceptible  ;  at  least,  if  they  are 
not  attacked  oftener  than  others  of  the  same  age,  they  are  in 
greater  danger  from  the  disease  when  it  does  occur. 

Scarlatina  then  has  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days,  and  during  that  time  the  patient  commonly  appears 
in  his  usual  health.  It  makes  its  first  invasion  with  ordinary 
signs  of  pyrexia,  severe  headache,  and  very  commonly  sickness, 
and  on  the  second  day  an  efflorescence  is  observed  on  the  neck 
and  breast.  This  extends  upwards  generally  towards  the  face, 
and  downwards  over  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  :  in  the 
former  situations  the  rash  makes  its  appearance  in  large  bright, 
red  blotches,  of  indeterminate  form;  often  nearly  the  whole 
surface  is  of  this  colour  throughout :  on  the  extremities  it  puts 
on  more  of  a  spotted  appearance,  which  it  is  possible  to  mistake 
for  measles,  though  there  are  no  true  papulffl,  the  cuticle  not  being 
elevated  as  in  the  last-mentioned  disease.  During  this  period 
the  pulse  is  sharp  and  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  the  toimie 
coated,  generally  red  at  the  edges,  with  very  elongated  papilla 
In  uncomplicated  scarlatina,  the  rash  keeps  well  out  for  from 
three  to  four  days ;  it  then  begins  to  decline,  and  fades  away 
altogether  about  the  seventh  ;  soon  after  this,  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  commences  in  the  form  of  scurf,  from  the  face  neck 
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and  trauk  ;  hut  in  large  scales  or  rather  sheets  from  the  extremi- 
ties ;  sometimes  the  whole  cuticle  of  the  hand  has  come  away 
like  a  glove.  The  fever  has  now,  to  all  appearance,  run  its 
course,  but  it  is  evident  that  even  now  the  poison  has  not  been 
entirely  eliminated  ;  or,  as  others  would  rather  have  it,  the 
series  of  morbid  phenomena  is  not  complete  ;  since  even  after 
this  mild  form  of  the  disease,  we  not  uncommonly  find  subse- 
quent lesions  of  other  organs,  apparently  the  effect  of  the 
morbid  poison  locating  itself  in  them.  Such  is  the  simple, 
uncomplicated  scarlet  fever,  the  scarlatina  simplex  of  nosolo- 
gists. 

This  exanthem,  however,  more  commonly  presents  itself  in  a 
severer  form,  in  which  the  morbid  poison  attacks  the  fauces  and 
tonsil  glands.  In  this,  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  the  fever  sets  in 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding,  but  is  accompa- 
nied or  shortly  followed  bya  sense  of  stiffness  about  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  throat;  the  characteristic  tongue,  with  red 
ed^es  and  elongated  papillae,  shows  itself  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  upon  looking  at  the  fauces,  we  may  perceive 
the  tonsils  and  uvula  to  be  swollen.  This  swelling,  and  with  it 
the  general  fever,  continues  to  increase,  and  swallowing  and 
deglutition  become  painful,  and  often  the  respiration  is  difficult, 
and  the  patient  lies  with  the  head  rather  thrown  back.  At  the 
earlier  period,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  sharp,  but  in  most  cases 
readily  compressible.  The  tonsils  continue  to  enlarge,  and 
there 'is  often  much  stiffness  of  the  jaws;  so  that  it  becomes 
very  difficult  to  inspect  the  fauces,  which  are  commonly  covered 
with  aphthous  crusts.  These  crusts  are  often  mistaken  for 
ulceration,  which,  though  not  very  common,  does  sometimes 
occur  The  enlarged  tonsils  may  be  felt  externally,  and  the 
elands  about  the  throat  swell  likewise.  The  pressure  thus  pro- 
duced upon  the  large  vessels  no  doubt  promotes  congestion  in 
the  brain  ■  but,  independeutly  of  this,  there  is  sometimes  early 
delirium  and  as  the  disease  advances,  there  may  be  tendency  to 
coma  The  inflammation  about  the  throat  extends  often  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  sanious  ichor  flows  from 
them-  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube, becomes 
likewise  affected,  and  the  inflammation  spreads  along  it  to  l.c 
internal  and  external  ear,  and  there  is  often  an  imtafmg  dis- 
charge from  the  latter;  the  eye  may  also  become  affected  in 
like  manner,  and  sometimes  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  orbit 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  may  ?f J^Jj-J. 


become  isipliu.. 

affected  are  the  arachnoid  and  the  pericardium. 
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pericarditis  is  perhaps  a  more  common  affection  than  most 
practitioners  are  aware  of. 

It  is  about  the  fourth  clay  of  the  fever,  when  the  fash  begins 
to  decline,  that  these  complications  are  most  likely  to  ensue,  and 
therefore  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  great  danger, 
though  in  those  ea<es  in  which  there  are  no  complications 
beyond  that  of  the  throat,  there  is  great  danger  about  the 
eighth  day,  when  the  febrile  symptoms  assume  more  the  cha- 
racter of  typhus,  and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks  under  the 
depression  produced  by  fever,  aggravated,  it  may  be,  by  the 
protracted  suffering:  but  he  will  generally  do  well,  as  regards 
the  immediate  danger,  if  he  survive  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

The  last  form  of  this  disease  which  we  have  to  notice,  is  the 
scarlatina  maligna,  than  which  a  more  fatal  one  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  nosology,  or  one  which  more 
speedily  and  entirely  crushes  the  powers  of  life.  In  the  scarla- 
tina simplex,  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the  poison  appears  to  be 
small,  and  it  is  not  even  concentrated  in  any  single  part ;  in  the 
scarlatina  anginosa  there  is  danger  owing  to  the  poison  locating 
itself  and  setting  up  a  specific  inflammation  in  an  important  and 
susceptible  part ;  but  in  this  the  intensity  or  virulence  of  the 
poison  is  such  that  all  the  forces  of  the  system — the  nervous 
power,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  vital  affinities 
of  the  extreme  circulation— appear  to  be  destroyed,  or  at  least 
suspended,  although  in  this  form,  as  in  the  last,  the  poison 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  localize  itself  in  the  fauces. 

The  initiatory  fever  of  this  malignant  scarlatina  differs  from 
that  of  the  other  forms  only  in  its  greater  intensity,  and  in  its 
greater  proneness  to  assume  the  character  of  typhus.  There  is 
great  oppression  in  the  countenance,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  the 
oppression  about  the  prsecordia  and  the  general  prostration  are 
greater,  and  the  pains  in  the  back  and  stiffness  in  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  are  more  severe  ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  and 
the  fauces,  when  inspected,  present  a  dusky-livid  appearance. 
The  eruption  is  generally  late  in  making  its  appearance,  and 
when  it  does,  it  is  livid  and  often  interspersed  with  spots  of 
purpura.  The  poison,  as  before  observed,  early  attacks  the 
throat,  which,  upon  inspection,  is  seen  to  bo  dusky,  swollen,  and 
livid.  There  is  an  offensive  fcetor  in  the  breath,  which,  when 
once  observed,  is  again  readily  recognized ;  ashy  sloughs  form 
upon  the  tonsils,  which  ulcerate  and  sometimes  become  gan- 
grenous.  The  voice  is  hoarse  and  the  respiration  performed 
with  a  difficulty  almost  like  that  of  croup.  The  throat  becomes 
clogged  with  a  glairy  phlegm,  which  the  patient  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  expel,  and  the  sanious  ichor  before  mentioned 
streams  from  the  nostrils,  causing  excoriation  of  the  upper  lip 
and  ulceration  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
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Delirium,  sometimes  of  a  low  muttering  kind,  seta  in  early ; 
in  other  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  coma,  and  in  others  violent 
maniacal  excitement  seizes  the  patient  suddenly.  As  has  been 
before  pointed  out,  the  poison  seems  to  destroy  the  natural  vital 
affinities  of  the  circulating  fluid  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  general 
capillary  congestion,  shows  itself  in  the  air-passages  by  wheezing 
and  urgent  dyspnoea,  and,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  by  irritable 
bowels  and  bloody  stools.  Sometimes  the  effects  of  this  con- 
gestion are  manifested  by  early  collapse,  the  surface  becoming 
cold,  dusky,  and  shrunken,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  nearly  imperceptible.  Should  the  patient 
linger  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  there  will  generally  be  then 
an  aggravation  of  the  fever,  and  the  patient  will  die,  either  from 
sinking,  or  from  apnoaa  owing  to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or 
from  coma  produced  either  simply  by  the  effects  of  the  poison 
upon  the  brain,  or  by  the  congestion  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  swollen  glands  upon  the  large  veins  in  the  neck,  which 
also  tends  greatly  to  aggravate  the  dyspneea. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  this,  the  malignant  form  oi 
scarlatina,  the  rash  is  generally  late  in  making  its  appearance, 
but  in  some  eases  it  never  appears  at  all.  Thus  cases  now  and 
then  appear  of  putrid  sloughing  of  the  throat,  ^without  any  rash 
whatever,  tending  rapidly  to  death  by  sinking,  and  of  which  it 
is  at  first  very  difficult  to  discover  the  origin.  Subsequent  cases 
of  scarlatina,  obviously  traceable  to  communication  with  the 
patient  so  affected,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease.  But  this  is  not  all ;  .sometimes  young  persons  who 
have  been  in  undoubted  intercourse  with  others  labouring  under 
this  disease,  have  died  almost  suddenly  ;  in  some  instances,  no 
cause  for  death  could  be  found,  upon  careful  examination. 
Now,  when  we  consider  the  rarity  of  sudden  death  in  childhood 
(we  do  not  mean  infancy)  and  youth,  and  when  we  take  into 
account  also  the  acknowledged  virulence  of  the  poison  of  scar- 
latina, it  is  not  too  much  to  believe  that  it  may  have  produced 
death  by  its  direct  influence  upon  the  nervous  or  circulatory 
system.  In  other  cases,  again,  death  has  taken  place  very 
speedily  in  young  persons  exposed  to  scarlatinous  poison,  and, 
upon  examination,  the  cause  has  been  found  to  be  internal  in- 
flammation, often  of  a  puriform  character.  In  one  instance,  a 
child  previously  healthy,  became  collapsed,  without  much  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  but  apparent  distress  about  the  epigastrium, 
bad  some  sickness,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  case,  there 
was  found  peritonitis  somewhat  of  a  puriform  character,  involv- 
ing the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  duodenum  and  of  a  portion  oi 
the  stomach  and  neighbouring  viscera.      _  . 

Though  scarlatina,  in  its  severe  forms,  is  so  frequently  ataJ 
during  the  fever,  the  danger  does  not  stop  tlierc,  and  tlieretore 
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the  sequels  of  the  disease  deserve  attention.  The  most  familiar 
of  these  is  the  process  of  desquamation.  This  is  itself  a  repara- 
tive process,  being  the  mere  falling,  off  of  the  dead  cuticle,  to 
make  room  for  the  new ;  but  till  this  process  is  completed,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  constitution  is  great,  and  the  functions  of 
so  extensive  and  important  an  organ  as  the  sltin,  being  liable  to 
disturbance  from  changes  of  temperature,  there  is,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  a  -corresponding  danger  of  disease  of  the  comple- 
mentary organs — the  kidneys, — hence,  for  want  of  caution  at 
this  time  we  may  have  the  scarlatinal  dropsy,  of  which,  for  con- 
venience' sake,  we  have  spoken  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Gregory  remarks,  with  truth,  that  when  there  has  been 
serious  anginose  affection,  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck 
will  often  take  on  inflammation ;  erysipelatous  redness  of  the 
neck,  with  great  hardness  and  swelling  are  perceived ;  the  cel- 
lular membrane  sloughs ;  this  sloughing,  if  extensive,  brings 
life  into  hazard.  This  observation  is  important,  both  for  a 
caution  in  practice  to  be  presently  noticed,  but  also  as  an 
instance  of  the  close  affinity  between  scarlatina  and  erysipelas. 
This  tendency,  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue,  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  that  particular  part,  as  it  may 
also  show  itself  in  the  same  tissue  elsewhere  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  orbit  The  ear,  as  we  have  remarked,  often  becomes 
inflamed  during  the  fever,  and  the  inflammation  may  assxune  a 
more  chronic  character,  and  continue  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  former,  becoming  sometimes  of  a  puriform  nature,  with  a 
highly-offensive  odour,  and  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear.  The  ulceration  sometimes  extends  also  to  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  producing  in  some  in- 
stances inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  in  others  abscess 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Gregory,  that  scarlatina  differs  from 
measles,  in  that  the  former  is  accompanied  and  followed  by 
phrenitis  and  dropsy,  and  measles  by  pneumonia.  The  same 
proposition  might,  perhaps,  be  enunciated  in  more  general 
terms,  by  saying  that  scarlatina  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
attack  the  serous  membranes;  possibly  this  maybe  dependent 
on  the  connection  between  scarlatina  and  Bright's  kidney,  in 
which  there  is  so  remarkable  a  liability  to  serous  inflammation  • 
it  is  evinced  by  another  sequel  of  scarlatina  not  very  generally 
noticed,  arthritic  inflammation  resembling  rheumatism  In 
whichever  way  we  account  for  it,  we  certainly  meet  with  in- 
flammation of  the  serous  membranes,  sometimes  without  anv 
albumen  m  the  urine,  sometimes  with  arthritic  inflammation 
and  sometifnes  without  it ;  the  proneness  of  the  different  serous 
membranes  following  much  the  same  order  as  in  rheumatism  • 
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tlie  pericardium  becoming  most  frequently  involved  next  the 
pleurae,  and  membranes  of  the  brain;  and,  lastly,  the  peri- 
toneum. 

Of  the  prognosis  of  scarlatina  we  need  add  little  after  what 
has  been  already  stated  ;  the  diagnosis  must  also  in  the  same 
way  be  tolerably  apparent.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that 
not  only  in  the  subsequent  inflammation,  but  also  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  scarlatina  will  sometimes  closely  simulate 
erysipelas.  The  close  affinity  of  these  two  diseases  has  not 
perhaps  generally  received  the  attention  which  it  merits. 

Like  all  virulent  and  dangerous  diseases,  scarlatina  has  had 
its  share  of  "  certain  cures,"  but  when  these  are  tested  by  the 
truly  malignant  forms,  they  prove  as  certain  failures. 

Tiie  scarlatina  simplex  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  very  mild 
disease,  going  on  spontaneously  to  a  favourable  terminatiou, 
and  needing  "little  treatment;  in  such  cases,  then,  the  "nimia 
medici  diligentia"  of  Sydenham  should  be  sedulously  avoided. 
Even  here,  however,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  over-exer- 
tion ami  exposure  to  cold,  till  the  desquamation  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  since  such  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  more  exempt  from 
the  invasion  of  scarlatinal  dropsy  than  are  the  more  severe.  Dr. 
Gregory  appositely  remarks,  that  we  may  as  summarily  dispose 
of  the  treatment  of  the  typhoid  form  of  the  disease,  or  scarla- 
tina maligna :  this  in  spite  of  all  vaunted  specifics,  should  be 
treated  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense  ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  support  and  stimulants,  from  the  first  evidence  of  the 
true  character  of  the  attack.  Good  beef  tea  should  be  early 
administered  as  freely  as  the  patient  can  take  it ;  and  when  the 
powers  of  life  begin  to  fail,  as  shown  by  the  dry  brown  tongue, 
black  sordes  about  the  mouth,  dusky  extremities,  and  teeble 
pulse,  wine  should  be  given,  not  according  to  measured  ounces, 
but  its  effects  upon  the  circulation.  Of  medicines,  strictly  so 
called,  ammonia  is  the  best  of  stimulants.  Some  practitioners 
have  imagined  that  it  has  an  almost  specific  influence  upon  the 
disease ;  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  its  use  m  the  malignant 
cases  should  never  be  omitted,  provided  the  patient  can  swallow 
it  The  best  form  for  its  exhibition  is  the  mixture  ol  serpentary 
and  ammonia  (p.  687).  When  the  pulse  becomes  as  it  some- 
times does,  nearly  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  ether  may  be 
added.  It  may  be  well,  too,  at  the  commencement  ot  such 
cases,  when  the  skin  is  hot  over  the  whole  surface,  to  add  the 
liquor  amnion,  acet.,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  according 
to  the  age.  As  the  ammonia  is  sometimes  irritating  to 
fauces,  so  much  so  that  it  cannot  be  taken,  we  must  in  that  case 
have  recourse  to  other  stimulants  ;  the  tincture  of  bark  maj 
then  be  used,  and  with  it  ether,  in  infusion  or  decoct  on  ot  baric, 
and  in  such  cases  small  doses  of  the  chlorate  ot  potass  maj  be 
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added.  Some  practitioners  place  great  reliance  upon  this  salt, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  undeserving  of  trial  when  the  ammonia 
is  found  inadmissible  ;  when  that  is  not  the  case  it  should  not 
supersede  its  use,  though  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  the  chlo- 
rate in  a  pint  of  water  may  be  used  for  a  drink,  which  will  be 
neither  unpleasant  to  the  patient,  nor  inconsistent  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  ammonia. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  management  of  the 
intermediate  cases,  because  here  the  result  is  more  influenced 
by  the  treatment.  In  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  the  skin 
being  hot,  and  the  arterial  excitement  great,  the  obvious  indi- 
cation seems  to  be  to  employ  decided  antiphlogistic  measures; 
but  here,  as  in  all  specific  fevers,  we  must  remember  that 
the  poison  is  of  a  depressing  character,  and  that  the  disease 
has  a  determinate  course  to  run ;  for  the  latter  reason,  and 
still  more  from  the  test  of  experience,  we  may  say  that  the 
abstraction  of  blood  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inexpedient ;  there 
may  be  cases  in  robust  subjects,  with  a  full,  strong  pulse,  where 
it  may  be  borne  ;  such,  however,  are  exceptional.  Another 
means  which  has  been  recommended  to  fulfil  the  above  indica- 
tion, is  the  administration  of  an  emetic  at  the  onset,  and  this 
should  be  done  then,  if  at  all ;  but  the  success  of  the  practice  is 
doubtful.  Vomiting  often  comes  on  spontaneously,  and  this 
sickness  is  certainly  a  general  symptom  in  some  very  mild 
epidemics ;  still  Dr.  Gregory  regards  it  as  in  itself  unfavour- 
able.— We  should  have  some  hesitation  in  adopting  the  practice. 
There  is,  however,  another  safer  means  of  lowering  the  vascular 
excitement,  and  that  is  by  a  moderate  but  efficient  purgative. 
We  do  not  by  this  mean  that  purgatives  are  to  be  employed 
blindly,  but  that  when  we  are  sure  that  there  is  no  tendency  to 
diarrhcea,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bowels  have  not 
been  freely  acted  upon  within  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours, 
a  moderate  dose  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  or  of  scammony  and 
calomel,  will  be  a  safe  remedy. 

^  The  practice  of  cold  affusion,  as  introduced  by  the  late  Dr. 
Currie,  of  Liverpool,  is  another  of  the  means  proposed  for  keep- 
ing down  the  fever,  and  cooling  the  surface;  but  though  in 
those  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  it  is  a  grateful  and  efficient 
remedy,  the  number  of  such  is  very  limited,  and,  unfortunately 
does  not  include  the  most  dangerous:  "it  is  adapted,"  savs 
Dr.  Gregory,  "for  young  persons  with  high  anginose  inflamma- 
tion and  a  burning  hot  skin,"  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not  appli- 
cable, on  the  one  side,  to 'cases  of  plethora,  or  on  tbe  other  to 
those  ot  debility.  The  tepid  sponging  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute, is  a  useful  auxiliary  at  a  later  period. 

The  practice  most  applicable  to  those  cases  which  require 
decided  remedies,  and  can  be  benefited  by  them,  will  be  as 
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Dr.  Watson  well  observes,  that  which  is  proper  for  many  cases 
of  continued  fever ;  it  is  one  to  which  the  author  has  been 
led,  or  rather  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon, 
after  no  inconsiderable  experience  of  this  distressing  malady, 
and  glad  is  he  to  find  himself  in  accordance  with  that  judicious 
and  accomplished  physician. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  insure  the  free  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  either  in  the  manner  above  recommended,  or  by  a 
moderate  cathartic  draught ;  put  the  patient  in  the  best-venti- 
lated apartment  at  command,  and  remove  all  bed-hangings; 
without  good  ventilation  you  can  do  nothing  ;  keep  the  surface 
as  cool  as  possible,  by  not  allowing  the  patient  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  bedclothes.  In  the  sinking  cases,  it  is  true  the 
extremities  are  apt  to  become  cold,  and  this  must  be  guarded 
against  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  let  the  coverings  be  light. 
Keep  the  head  cool,  and  remove  all  superfluous  hair ;  if  there 
be  delirium  threatening,  or  head  affection,  it  must  be  shaved. 
The  patient  may  then  be  put  upon  the  use  of  the  liquor  amnion, 
acet. ;  and  if  the  skin  be  very  hot,  it  may  be  sponged  with  tepid 
vinegar  and  water.  The  acid  gargles,  as  that  of  infusion  of 
roses  with  sulphuric  acid,  are  agreeable  in  mild  cases,  and 
cleanse  the  throat ;  but  when  there  is  any  ulceration  or  excori- 
ation, they  cause  pain;  the  gargle  of  mel  rosse  and  bark  will 
then  be  preferable;  lime  water  with  honey  is  also  a  useful 
cleansing  gargle,  or  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  soda  and  water  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint.  But  a  most  valuable  means 
of  checking  the  inflammation,  is  the  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  a  strong  solution,  to  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  and 
around  the  fauces  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  and  this  may  he 
repeated  after  twelve  hours  if  possible. 

We  must  now  watch  carefully  for  the  invasion  of  cerebral 
symptoms  in  the  way  of  active  delirium,  and  when  these  occur  in 
moderately  strong  subjects  with  a  firm  pulse,  a  little  blood  may 
be  abstracted  by  leeches  ;  some  writers  recommend  their  being 
applied  to  the  throat  rather  than  the  temples,  but  against  tins 
practice  in  general,  objections  have  already  been  stated  :  the  best 
situation  is,  however,  over  the  mastoid  processes  where  they  are 
not  likely  to  produce  the  same  inconvenience,  and  where,  snouia 
the  bleeding  be  too  profuse,  which  it  is  apt  to  be  m  scarlatina, 
especiaUywithchO(iren,pressiire(3anbeconvementiyapphecl.  Uiu 
attention  must  still  be  directed  to  the  throat,  and  as  the  disease 
advances,  if  the  swelling  continues,  hot  well-made  linseed  poul- 
tiees  should  be  applied  externally  The  bowels  BbouH^g- 
out  be  carefully  watched,  as  much  with  the  view  ot  1 1 evening 
costiveness  as  of  checking  diarrhoea ;  for  the  former  ■  j  o  . 
moderate  dose  of  castor-oil  is  the  safest  ;  for  the  latte  a  _starch 
enema,  with  syrup  of  poppies,  or  the  chalk  mixtuie  with  arc 
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matic  confection,  may  be  given.  The  powers  of  life  should 
now  be  carefully  sustained ;  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  and  beef 
tea  should  be  given  as  nourishment ;  and  when  the  pulse  begins 
to  grow  feeble,  or  even  decidedly  compressible,  gentle  stimu- 
lants must  be  employed.  Of  these  the  best  is  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  may  t>e  added  in  excess  to  the 
acetate.  If  the  prostration  still  increase,  the  tongue  become 
brown,  and  sordes  begin  to  accumulate  about  the  teeth,  the 
serpentary,  with  bark  and  ammonia,  may  be  used  (P.  96).* 
About  the  same  time,  too,  we  may  commence  the  cautious 
administration  of  wine,  carefully  watching  its  effects,  and  regu- 
lating its  quantity  accordingly. 

The  author  has  in  several  instances  treated  severe  scarlatina 
anginosa  from  the  first  with  pretty  full  doses  of  the  tinctura 
ferri  sesquichloridi. 

Of  the  management  of  scarlatinal  dropsy  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere ;  we  need  therefore  merely  urge  the  necessity  of,  in 
all  cases,  using  every  precaution  to  prevent  any  chill  to  the 
surface,  until  the  desquamation  is  entirely  completed,  which 
will  not  be  till  the  end  of  three  weeks,  or  sometimes  more,  and 
during  this  period  the  urine  should  be  from  time  to  time  tested 
for  albumen.  It  is  in  the  fourth  week  that  we  most  frequently 
meet  with  the  dropsy,  which  is  in  many  cases  preceded  by 
headache,  dyspnoea,  or  pains  in  the  loins ;  in  some  very  severe 
cases  it  is  ushered  in  by  convulsions ;  in  others,  however  it 
creeps  on  quite  insidiously. 

The  rheumatic  sequels  of  scarlatina  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  attention  from  authors  whicli  they  deserve.  Most 
practitioners  must  be  familiar  with  the  fact  of  arthritic  swelling 
oi  a  very  troublesome  character  occurring  at  the  close  of  scar- 
latina, though  many  have  doubted  the  identity  of  these  with 
rheumatism  ;  but  not  only  have  these  arthritic  swellings  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  disease,  but  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  the  heart  and  pleura; 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  requires  considerable  cau- 
tion, since  after  so  depressing  a  disease  as  scarlatina  the  patient 
has  rarely  strength  to  endure  the  measures  ordinarily  adopted 
for  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism.  When  it  is  confined  to  the 
extremities  the  treatment  of  the  arthritic  affection  with  the 

UCn  ,    f^^^P0^88'  or  5,1  fe^le  subjects,  the  carbonate 
will  best  fulfil  the  indications;  and  when  cardiac  inflamma 
supervenes,  the  same  practice  may  be  continued,  with  the  add" 
*  For  instance — 

(37)  11  Amnion.  Sosquicarb.  gr.  xviij. 
Tinct,  Cinchonas  co.  3  lv, 
Tinct.  Serpentariee,  3  iij. 
Syrupi  Aurantii,  3  iij. 
Ini'us.  Serpentarise,  q.  s.  ft.  mist.  5  iv 
Sumat  part  6"™  quartis  horis— for  a  child  of  ten  years. 
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tion  of  moderate  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  ;  as,  for  instance, 
a  grain  of  calomel  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  may  be  adminis- 
tered ever}'  six  hours  ;  and  jf  there  be  no  great  heat  of  skin,  a 
blister  may  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Another  disease  of  which,  it  is  most  expedient  to  treat  in  con- 
nection with  the  exanthema,  is  erysipelas,  a  disease  about  which 
there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  almost  every 
point,  not  only  as  regards  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the 
term,  but  also  the  nosology,  the  pathology,  its  origin,  and  treat- 
ment. As  regards  its  place  in  a  system  of  nosology,  that  is  now 
a  matter  of  but  little  importance  ;  but  we  deem  it  expedient  to 
treat  of  it  in  connection  with  the  exanthemata,  though  reasons 
might  be  urged  for  placing  it  amongst  the  phlegmasia ;  the 
truth  is,  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two,  partaking, 
as  we  shall  see,  of  the  characters  of  both. 

Erysipelas  has,  according  to  some,  a  period  of  incubation  of 
about  a  week,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  of  all  cases. 
It  sometimes  begins  without  any  previous  signs  of  fever  :  this 
applies  only  to  the  mildest  cases;  in  the  more  decided  there  is 
an  eruptive  fever,  commencing  with  rigors,  languor,  pains  in  the 
limbs,  followed  by  increased  heat  of  skin,  frequently  sickness 
and  vomiting,  headache,  (hirst,  restlessness,  &c,  a  white  tongue, 
sharp  pulse  :  with  the  fever  there  is  often  an  inflammatory  state 
of  the  fauces,  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  After  a  period  vary- 
ing from  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours,  but  generally  about  thirty, 
a  redness  appears  most  commonly  upon  the  face,  sometimes, 
though  not  so  often,  upon  the  legs,  and  still  more  rarely  upon 
the  trunk.  The  redness  is  soon  followed  by  heat  and  tension  of 
the  part,  and  this  redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling  evince  a  dis- 
position to  spread  to  the  surrounding  parts  (whence  the  name  ol 
I  the  disease).  When  the  eruption  attacks  the  face,  it  is  almost 
always  the  side  of  the  nose,  close  to  the  inuer  angle  of  the  eye, 
which  is  first  affected.  The  swelling  soon  involves  the  whole 
of  the  eyelids,  which  assume  a  characteristic  cedematous  appear- 
ance, and  the  eye  is  often  closed  ;  it  then  generally  spreads  over 
the  whole  face,  and  on  to  the  scalp,  sometimes  extending  down 
the  throat  or  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  in  some  instances  it  descends 
even  to  the  extremities,  and  does  not  subside  until  it  has  invaded 
every  part  of  the  surface.  .  . 

The  eruption  of  ervsipelas  appears  to  consist  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cutis,  apparently  differing  but  little  from  that  set  up 
by  cantharides  or  scalding  water;  the  inflammation  producing, 
us  in  the  latter  instances,  an  effusion  oi  steaw-coloured  l  i  d 
[though,  m  some  eases  of  a  low  type,  this  fluid  maybe  >  » 
Ohor\  which  separates  the  etude  from  the  ClitlS  vera,  to  n 
blebs  or  blisters  of  different  sizes.  These  generally  break  and 
discharge  their  contents,  and  the  raised  cuticle  dies  ell  ID 
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scales,  leaving  a  red  or  livid  surface,  according  to  the  less  or 
greater  typhoid  tendency  in  the  patient :  the  whole  process  of 
desquamation  being  generally  completed  in  a  fortnight.  The 
inflammation,  however,  in  the  severer  cases  is  not  confined  to 
the  skin,  but  extends  to  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  constituting 
one  of  the  severest  forms  of  what  used  to  be  called  "  cellular 
membranous  inflammation."  In  this  inflammation  there  is,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  little  or  no  plastic  power,  the  effusion 
beiug  at  best  but  of  the  character  of  molecular  lymph,  and  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  puriform;  and  there  being  little  or  no 
power  to  circumscribe  the  effused  pus  with  plastic  lymph,  exten- 
sive and  destructive  gangrene  supervenes. 

Whilst  all  this  mischief  is  going  on  upon  the  surface  and  in 
the  areolar  tissue,  the  constitution  sympathises,  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated. In  the  milder  cases  the  fever  gradually  subsides 
without  its  assuming  a  low  type,  or  any  dangerous  complications 
arising,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  In  the 
more  severe,  the  tongue  becomes  brown,  the  pulse  compressible 
the  eruption  livid,  and  the  patient  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  lowest  typhus.  The  swelling  of  the  face  in  such  cases  is 
otten  so  great  as  entirely  to  obliterate  the  natural  features,  and 
give  the  patient  a  most  frightful  appearance.  In  this  form  of 
the  disease  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion  within  a  week 
often  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Besides  the  direct  effect  of  this  fever  upon  the  system,  tliere  is 
another  cause  of  depression  in  the  puriform  infection,  or  pyaemia 
Irom  the  diffuse  suppurative  inflammation,  not  to  mention  the 
probable  depressing  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  of  extensive 
inflammation  of  a  part  to  which  is  distributed  so  abundant  a 
supply  of  sentient  extremities  of  nerves,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
skin  :  but,  besides  these,  there  are  apt  to  arise  dangerous  com- 
plication^ the  organ  most  likely  to  be  so  affected  being  the 
Dcl™'  ?T?timcy  of  a  fierce  character,  at  others 
having  more  that  of  delirium  tremens,  may  suddenly  set  in,  and 
the  patient  die  comatose  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  Some 
pathology  regard  this  as  the  effect  of  metastasis  to  the  brain 

D+r"  Gre?V  cousidCTed       proposition  as  untenable' 
there  are  facts  in  its  favour,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  delirium 
supervening  upon  the  inflammation  about  the  head  beh£ 
checked  by  cold  applications,  and  its  subsiding  upon  the  use  of 
external  jrntation    In  these  cases  the  brain  presents  no  n  o  1 
appearance  alter  death  beyond  mere  engorged 
The  stomach  is  sometimes  attacked,  the  symptoms  bem7un- 
controllable  sickness,  with  a  tendency  to"  rapid  exhanftion 
There  is  m  children  a  great  liability  to  muco-enterit is  w  i 
suffering  from  this  disease.    Erysinelns  also  mtI-u.K. 

 ««*     ^  Ay  uJz^Lrz 
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another  point  in  which  it  resembles  that  disease  is  its  tendency 
if.  seize  upon  the  throat.  This  it  does  in  a  still  more  dangerous 
manner,  the  inflammation  extending  often  to  the  epiglottis  and 
larynx,  and  causing  death  from  apneea. 

the  tendency  of  erysipelas  to  excite  puerperal  peritonitis  lias 
been  already  noticed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  handling  the 
affected  peritoneum  in  dissecting  a  subject  that  has  died  of  the 
latter  disease,  is  very  likely,  if  there  be  any  excoriation,  to  set 
up  erysipelas  of  a  formidable  character , 

The  cause  of  erysipelas  is  to  this  day  rather  an  agitated  ques- 
tion though  perhaps  few  will  now  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deny 
that  il  may  be  propagated  by  contagion  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  assert  that  communication  with  an  infected  person  is  its  alone 
cause    It  is  also  miasmatic ;  that  is  to  say,  either  excited,  or 
its  diffusion  promoted,  by  some  atmospheric  or  other  epidemic 
influence,  as  in  several  seasons  it  spreads  with  unusual  rapidity; 
though,  whether  this  may  arise  from  any  specific  poison  per- 
vading the  atmosphere,  or  merely  from  the  season  being  such  as 
bo  Induce  a  weakness  of  body  in  which  there  is  less  power 
of  resisting  the  poison  when  applied  to  it,  may  admit  of  dispute 
The  spread  of  erysipelas  is  greatly  facilitated  by  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  defective  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  of  sick  per- 
sons in  the  same  apartment,  as  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital , 
want  of 'attention  to  these  particulars  favouring  the  develop- 
ment of  what  has  been  termed  hospital  miasma  which  is  cna- 
rac  er  zed  by  the  extension  of  erysipelas  and  its  kindred  disease 
hosSM  eanirene.    Erysipelas  often  attacks  wounds  and  sores 
LnfiTtKfore  peculiarly  to  be  dreaded  after  accidents  -d 
onerations.    With  regard  to  a  poison  so  subtle  and  so  easily 
conveyed  as  is  that  of  erysipelas,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  positive 
answer  to  the  following  queries  :-Whether  it  ever  appears  in 
' Us  worst  form  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  &c   without  being  im- 
ported and  whether  it  spreads  in  such  situations  independently 
Kny 'prevailing  atmospheric  or  other  epidemic  influence  I 
°Lard  to  the  first  of  these  queries,  it  is  highly  prob able that  it 
2ya  so  arise,  and  that  it  would  more  frequently  do  so but  to 
the  creat  precautions  that  are  now  used.    On  the  othei .  nan 
Kver.  the  majority  of  cases  that  do  occur at  Gny  s  par 
ticularly,  may  be  traced  to  importation  tiom  witno  n  .  . 
extZsion  in  the  medical  wards  especially  has  been  pre  tycfleo 
Sally  checked  by  the  exclusion  of  such  cases,  and  the  speedj 
removal  of  any  that  may  occur.  f  ty 

We  have  already  spoken  oi  breach  of  SU1    ce  am 
class  of  causes  there  is  none  which      so    U  y  t«   <x  J 
Sipelas  as  leech-bites)  as  inducing  SUSCep t      >  . 
times  acting  as  the  direct  and  ^^.™^JS^  constita- 
-exposure  to'cold  is  another.    There  is  also  a  ceiiai 
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tional  and,  apparently,  congenital  susceptibility  inherited  by 
some  persons,  so  that  tire  slightest  exposure  to  cold,  the  merest 
scratch,  or  the  application  of  a  single  leech  will  induce  ery- 
sipelas. This  is  often  so  slight  an  affection  that  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  essentially  the  same  disease,  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  rarely  or  never  propagates  itself  by  contagion  ; 
this  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  upon 
other  grounds  ;  and,  therefore,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
such  cases  is,  that  in  some  persons  it  is  very  easy  to  generate 
erysipelas  de  novo,  and  that  it  is  not  capable  of  communication 
without  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  or  intensity  of  the 
poison. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  simple  :  it  presents  the  same 
questions  for  decision,  and  should  be  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples, as  that  of  continued  fever.  The  milder  cases  require  : 
but  little  treatment,  attention  to  the  bowels,  saline  draughts, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  antimonial  wine  will  generally  be 
all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  medicine:  the  patient  should 
also  be  kept  in  bed  till  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  pre- 
cautions should  be  used  against  exposure  to  cold  until  the 
desquamation  is  complete. 

In  the  severer  cases  the  same  treatment  should  be  used  at 
the  commencement :  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  a  gentle 
aperient,  in  the  shape  either  of  rhubarb  and  calomel  or  hydrarg, 
cum  cret.  and  castor-oil  administered,  and  salines  used"  The 
best  form  will  generally  be  the  liq.  amnion,  acet.,  to  which  may 
be  added  sp.  oetli.  nit,  and  when  there  is  any  sharpness  of  the 
pulse,  a  few  minims  of  antimonial  wine.    A  question  now  arises 
as  to  any  applications  to  the  surface,  and  various  modes  of 
treatment  have  been  recommended  :  in  mild  cases  the  best  ap- 
plication will  bo  the  sprinkling  of  flour  or  starch  over  it  ■  the 
latter  is  preferable ;  finely-powdered  charcoal  is,  but  for  its 
blackness,  an  appropriate  application.    Painting  the  affected 
part  with  the  simple  tincture  of  iodine,  of  the  strength  of  about 
three  grains  to  a  drachm,  has  been  much  recommended  and  in 
many  when  thus  applied  to  the  affected  part,  it  appeared*  to 
arrest  the  extension  of  the  inflammation ;  in  many  cases  how- 
ever, the  disease  proceeded  as  if  quite  uninfluenced  by  it  When 
the  tension  is  great,  especially  about  the  face  and  scalp  the 
making  a  large  number  of  minute  punctures  with  the  point 
'        hT' '!  '  r/1  ^'^a^ntly  fomenting  (he  parts-  so  as  to 
encourage  the  bleeding,  is  a  very  useful  means  of  lowering  the 
tocal  inflammation,  and  often  with  it  the  constitutional  fever 
The  long  mcmons  whirl,  have  found  favour  with  some  prac- 
titioners cannot  however,  be  too  emphatically  condemned  ■  , old 
applications  should  never  be  used  to  erysipelas  of  the  face  or  scalp 
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but  warm  fomentations  are  often  soothing  when  there  is  much 
tumefaction  of  the  eyelids. 

As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  question  of  the  use  of  stimulants 
becomes  the  all-important  one.  In  erysipelas  we  must  generally 
endeavour  to  anticipate  the  prostration,  and  as  soon  as  the  pulse 
becomes  compressible,  the  sesqui-earbonate  of  ammonia  should 
be  added  in  excess  to  the  amount  of  about  five  grains  :  indeed 
in  this  disease,  like  scarlatina,  the  volatile  alkali  seems  to  have 
a  peculiarly  favourable  effect.  As  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and 
sordes  begin  to  accumulate  upon  the  teeth,  wine  must  be  freely 
administered,  as  in  the  low  forms  of  other  fevers,  and  the  ser- 
pentary  or  bark  should  be  used  for  the  vehicle  of  the  ammonia  ; 
a  good  form  is  the  annexed  (F.  98).*  The  bowels  should  be 
watched  ;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  loaded  ;  and  if 
diarrhoea  supervene,  which  it  sometimes  does,  the  enema  of 
poppy  and  starch  should  be  administered. 

In  severe  cases,  where  there  is  no  head-affection,  the  sesqui- 
cbloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  about  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture 
every  three  or  four  hours,  appears  to  be  almost  a  specific,  not 
that  it  equals  the  serpentary  and  ammonia  in  the  highly-dan- 
gerous typhoid  form  of  erysipelas. 

Another  important  question  will  be  the  use  of  opium.  Where 
there  is  restlessness  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  henbane 
may  be  used  freely,  and  will  often  be  effective,  but  in  the  more 
advanced  periods,  if  there  be  much  delirium,  it  will  rarely  have 
any  eftect :  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  opium,  provided  the 
secretions  are  tolerably  free,  the  pulse  not  hard,  and  the  pupil, 
when  we  can  see  it,  not  contracted  ;  the  nearer  the  character  of 
the  delirium  approaches  to  that  of  delirium  tremens,  the  more 
safely  may  we  use  opium  or  morphia.  In  all  questionable  cases 
the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  signs  of  phrenitis  supervene,  which  they  sometimes  do, 
we  must  first  inquire  if  there  has  been  any  retrocession  of  the 
eruption,  about  the  head  particularly;  and  if  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  case,  we  must  apply  a  blister  to  the  back  oi  the 
ne»k.  In  cases  where  the  very  objectionable  practice  ot  apply- 
ing cold  to  erysipelas  on  the  head  has  been  employed,  a  blister 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  has  in  most  instances  brought 
back  the  eruption  and  saved  the  patient.  When  the  stomach 
is  the  organ  particularly  affected  and  there  is  obstinate  vomit 
iug,  a  blister  or  sinapism  should  be  applied  to  the  pit  ot  Hie 

*  (98)  U,  Amnion.  Sesqulcarb.gr.  v. 

Tinct.  Cinchona  co.  j  iss. 
Decoct.  Cinchona),  5  ss. 
Infus.  Serpentarias,  5  '■  Mtece. 
Ft.  uaust.  4'"  quuq.  uura  Bumeud. 
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stomach,  and  Henry's  calcined  magnesia  maybe  given. to  the 
amount  of  about  ten  grains,  with  about  three  of  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  an  ounce  of  vehicle ;  or  if  there  be  much  de- 
pression, the  brandy  and  soda  water  recommended  in  continued 
fever,  may  be  employed.  The  erysipelas  of  new-born  children 
occurring  within  the  month  is  always  a  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease ;  many  obstetric  practitioners  regard  it  as  almost  certainly 
fatal.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  warmth,  and  the  use  of 
ammonia. 

Another  of  the  contagious  exanthemata  is  plague,  a  disease 
which  formerly  committed  great  ravages  in  this  country,  and 
now  at  times  prevails  epidemically  in  the  East,  especially  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Levant :  it  is  therefore  still  deserving  of  serious 
consideration,  but  as  the  author  has  never  witnessed  it,  he  does 
not  venture  to  describe  it. 

Another  is  the  acute  glanders,  or  acute  farcy  glanders,  which 
we  notice,  since  it  has  not  very  uncommonly  presented  itself  in 
the  wards  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals,  but  want  of  space  com- 
pels us  to  be  brief.  It  was  first  fully  described  by  Dr.  Elliotson. 
This  disease  has  its  origin  in  horses,  and  is  highly  contagious 
among  those  animals.  It  may,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleman  and  other  authorities,  be  generated  anew  when  several 
of  them  are  shut  up  together  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  as  often 
happens  on  board  transports.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  the 
disease  was  confined  entirely  to  the  horse.  A  similar  disease  has, 
however,  been  so  frequently  noticed  in  the  human  subject  and 
traceable  to  contact  with  a  diseased  horse,  that  there  is  now  no 
doubt  entertained  upon  the  subject. 

There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  forms,  or,  if  we  mio-ht  be 
allowed  the  expression,  parts  of  this  disease,  which  are  each 
sometimes  seen  separately,  just  as  we  may  have  the  throat  affec- ' 
tion  of  scarlatina  without  the  rash,  and  the  rash  without  the 
eruption.  j| 

The  simple  acute  glanders  commences  with  the  ordinary 
pyrexia  of  a  low  type,  stiffness  and  pains  in  the  joint  and 
great  thirst.  The  patient  then  complains  of  heat  about  the 
nares  and  larynx,  whence  there  is  a  copious  mucid  discharge 
Ihe  nose  and  surrounding  parts  become  swollen, hot,  excoriated 
and  livid ;  the  eyes  are  inflamed  as  severely  as  sometimes 
happens  m  erysipelas  ;  a  tenacious  mucous,  at  first  yellow  but 
afterwards  of  a  dark,  sanious  appearance,  exudes  from'  the 
nostrils  and  the  eyes;  hard  inflamed  pustules  appear  on  and 
around  the  nose,  and  on  the  neck,  back,  arms,  and  thighs  The 
atoms  hot,  the  pulse  quick,  soft,  and  undulating ;  the  respira- 
tion hurried  and  feeble;  the  tongue  reddish-brown  and  dry  ■ 
the  voice  is  weak-,  and  there  are  low-dolirium,-offensive  sweats' 
—livid  or  gangrenous  state  of  nose  or  adjacent  parts  —tremors' 
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restlessness,  —  death  from  asthenia  :  the  foe  tor  from  the  discharges 
becoming  intolerable  towards  the  fclose  of  the  disease. 

The  anatomical  changes  after  death  are  gorged  lungs,  livid 
and  congested  bronchi,  partially  filled  with  dark  mucus,  a 
glutinous  matter  in  the  nostrils  and  frontal  sinuses,  the  mucous 
membrane  being  studded  with  white  granules  ;  irregular  ulcers, 
like  chancres,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
air-passages  ;  granules,  similar  to  those  in  the  nares,  are  also 
sometimes  found  in  the  intestines. 

In  the  acute  farcy,  or  farcy-glanders,  there  is  fever  of  a 
similar  character  to  that  in  simple  glanders,  but  the  disease  is 
characterized  by  small  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
affecting,  however,  always  much  more  one  side  than  the  other. 
They  are  painful,  have"  a  glossy  red  appearance,  which  soon 
changes  to  dark  brown,  and  soon  crack  on  the  surface,  and 
exude  an  acrid  sanious  ichor.    There  is  a  copious,  offensive 
perspiration,  watery  stools,  foul-coated  dark-coloured  tongue, 
livid  and  injected  fauces,  quick  compressible  failing  pulse- 
death  from  asthenia.     On  inspection,  it  is  found  that  these 
tumours  are  deeply  seated  :  they  are  covered  by  gangrenous 
integument,  under  which  is  a  layer  of  brown  glutinous  matter, 
covering  small  white  masses,  like  those  found  in  the  nares  and 
frontal  "sinuses  in  acute  glanders.    For  the  account  of  the 
morbid  appearances  we  are  indebted  mainly  to  Dr.  Copland  s 
dictionary  ;  the  danger  attending  post-mortem  inspections  ot 
this  disease  having  afforded  great  obstacles  to  such  investi- 
gations.   When  acute  farcy  and  glanders  coexist,  we  have  me 
affection  of  the  nares,  fauces,  and  air-passages  coexisting  with 
the  tumours  just  described,  the  constitutional  symptoms  and 
mode  of  death  being  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  complication. 
Both  the  affections  sometimes  appear  in  a  more  chrome  form 
The  prognosis  in  the  acute  cases  is  very  unfavourable,  and 
the  chronic  form  is  a  highly  dangerous  disease    As  we  know 
of  no  effective  means  of  combating  this  horrible  disease,  we 
must  look  as  much  as  possible  to  propliy  axis  m  the  avoidanc. 
of  the  cause.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  m  nun  itHcon 
tracted  by  communication  with  another  person  or  an  animal  so 
affected- *ii i  certainly  produced  by  the  contact  ot  matter  wit 
an  excoriated  surface  ;  but  whether  in  the  human  subject  .1  can 
be  —Scald  by  the  contact  of  matter  with  a  sound  mucous 
surface   or  by  simple  infection,  is  not  yet  proved.    Ut  tiie 
method  of  cure  we  know  nothing  :  antiseptics  maybe  apple 
to  he  surfaces,  and  the  most  volatile  ones  J^JJJ™ 
over  the  bed-clothes,  and  put  mto  an  inhaler  x,  1  warm  i 
and  the  fumes  inhaled.    The  strength  ^^"^ 
support  and  stimulants,  much  as  m  low  typh  s  fever    to    ,  >  _ 
bination  of  chlorate  of  potass  and  ammonia  with  tmctuie  ot 
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chona  and  infusion  of  serpentary,  would  seem  to  bo  an  eligible 
form  of  medicine.  Powerful  fumigations  of  turpentine  have 
been  found  serviceable  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  in  the  horse. 

Not  very  different  from  glanders  is  a  disease  described  by 
Dr.  Burrows  in  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  June, 
1856.  It  was  by  him  observed  in  young  butchers  who  had 
wounded  themselves  in  cutting  up  sheep's  heads.  It  consists 
essentially  of  an  abundant  eruption  of  successive  crops  of 
vesicles  and  bulba?  of  various  sizes.  These  are  in  some  parts 
isolated,  in  others  confluent.  They  affect  particularly  the  more 
delicate  portions  of  the  skin,  and  are  also  found  upon  the 
conjunctivae  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
There  is  also  a  mucous  exudation,  as  in  glanders.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  in  parts  like  pemphigus,  in  others,  like 
aggravated  herpes.  This  disease,  like  glanders,  appears  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  :  of  its  treatment  we  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  preceding. 
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EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA.    INFLUENZA.  HOOPING 
COUGH. 

Epidemic  Cholera. — This  disease,  when  it  runs  its  full  course, 
terminates  in  a  state  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  fever,  and 
as  that  fever  is  often  attended  by  a  characteristic  eruption,  it 
appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  eruptive  fevers  than  to 
any  other  class  of  diseases,  yet  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
theory,  we  have  not  connected  it  with  any. 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  the  development  of  this 
frightful  disease  is  preceded  by  a  premonitory  stage,  of  which 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  diarrhoea,  though  generally 
of  a,  more  than  usually  obstinate  character.  In  some  instances, 
too,  the  patient  does 'not  feel  generally  ill,  and  though,  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the  time,  he  may  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  its  true  nature,  lie  is  willing  to  flatter  himself, 
and  eagerly  assures  his  friends,  that  his  diarrhoea  is  of  a  healthy 
or  conservative  character.  In  others,  again,  there  is  during 
this  premonitory  stage,  more  or  less  of  a  feeling  of  general 
illness  ;  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  especially  across  the  epi- 
gastrium; coldness  of  the  extremities,  slight  cramp  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  exhaustion,  anxiety,  and  alarm.  A  Iter  these 
symptoms  have  continued,  in  some  cases  for  several  days  in 
others  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  true  choleraic  symptoms  declare 
themselves  more  or  less  quickly. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  band,  the  attack  is  fearfully  sudden. 
The  patient  is  seized  without  any  previous  warning,  often  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  pain  across  the  epigastrium, 
commonly  attended  with 'desire  to  go  to  stool ;  he  does  so,  and 
passes  a  copious,  often  a  bulky  and  healthy  evacuation.  This 
is  very  soon  followed  by  another,  and  then  another  and 
in  rapid  succession,  the  motions  passing  quickly  int.-  th  mu 
choleraic  character,  of  a  liquid  resembling  thrn  ™e-wagg 
sometimes  even  a  limpid  fluid,  with  just  a  few  shreds  oi  a  « 
substance  suspended  in  it.  With  this  purging  there  is  coin 
monly  vomiting,  the  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach _bemg  toe 
mine  in  appeaiunce  as  that  passed  from  the  bowels.  Sometimes 
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the  purging  is  so  incessant,  that  the  liquid  streams  from  the 
patient  without  his  having  the  least  power  to  restrain  it.  There 
are  now  severe  cramps,  commencing  generally  in  the  calves  ot 
the  legs,  and  extending  to  the  abdomen  and  upper  extremities, 
sometimes  affecting  even  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  not  uu- 
frequently,  judging  by  the  character  of  the  pain,  the  diaphragm  ; 
there  is  also  a  total  suppression  of  the  urine,  and,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  colourless  appearance  of  the  stools,  of  the  bile 
also.  There  is  urgent  thirst ;  the  patient  is  deathly  cold  to  the 
touch,  but  complains  much  of  beat ;  the  skin  streams  with  a 
cold  perspiration;  the  extremities  become  shrunken  and  sodden, 
as  if  they  had  been  long  immersed  in  water ;  the  bauds  and 
feet,  and  eventually  the  whole  surface  assumes  a  livid,  leaden 
hue  ;  the  pulse  becomes  almost  imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  some- 
times quite  so  ;  the  tongue  is  white  and  cold,  the  breath  like  a 
stream  of  cold  air,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  exhales  a 
cadaveric  odour  ;  there  is  incessant  jactitation  of  the  limbs, 
resembling  that  of  exhaustion,  by  haemorrhage.  The  cheeks  are 
hollow,  the  countenance  dark  and  dusky,  and  round  the  eyes, 
which  are  sunk  in  their  orbits,  there  is  a  still  darker  circle. 
The  voice  is  plaintive,  and  like  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  startling 
the  attendants  by  its  unearthly  sound. 

In  many  of  the  severest  cases,  the  purging  ceases  after  it  lias 
continued  for  many  hours,  apparently  because  the  system  is 
thoroughly  drained,  and  a  state  of  most  profound  collapse  may 
continue  for  many  hours,  when,  if  no  reaction  takes  place,  the 
patient  dies. 

The  mode  of  death  is  somewhat  remarkable  :  the  organic  life 
seems  to  be  the  first  extinct,  after  that  the  animal  powers  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  lastly  the  intellects,  which  remain  un- 
disturbed till  death.  This  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  a  manner  of 
dying  different  from  those  which  we  have  hitherto  noticed.  It 
is  not  death  from  the  heart,  or  death  from  the  brain,  but  death 
beginning  in  the  extreme  circulation,  the  heart,  and  lastly  the 
brain  failing  in  their  functions  from  want  of  blood,  the  supply 
of  which  is  cut  off  by  the  drain  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and 
the  skin  ;  or  it  may  bo  said  to  be  death  from  the  blood,  which 
when  drawn  is  black  and  pitchy,  from  having  been  drained  of 
its  liquid. 

If  the  patient  do  not  die  in  this  stage,  reaction,  as  it  is 
termed,  ensues,  the  pulse  returns  at  the"  wrist,  and  the  skin 
recovers  its  warmth :  after  a  time,  the  secretions  of  bile  and 
urine  reappear,  and  the  pat  ient,  exhausted  indeed,  and  emaciated, 
but  apparently  free  from  disease,  steadily,  and  sometimes  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  regains  his  health.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  thus,  but  reaction  leads  to  fever, 
and  this  fever  is  apparently  of  a  specific  character.    After  three 
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or  four  days  the  patient  begins  to  pass  urine,  generally  of  a 
dingy  colour  ;  there  is  frequent  vomiting  of  a  green,  bilious 
fluid,  aud  at  the  same  time  there  are  signs  of- stupor,  or  coma. 
The  pulse  is  sharp,  with  a  light  back-stroke,  and  very  com- 
pressible. Many — by  far  the  greater  number  of  patients  thus 
affected — pass  into  a  state  of  most  profound  coma,  and  so  die. 

In  the  course  of  the  consecutive  fever  just  noticed,  an  exan- 
thema tous  rash  frequently  makes  its  appearance,  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Babington,  who  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  it:  "After  this"  (the  typhoid  consecutive  fever) 
"has  existed  several  days,  some  red  spots  are  observed  about 
the  wrists  and  hands,  and  the  face  becomes  tumid,  as  on  the 
approach  of  erysipelas.  If  this  occur  in  the  evening,  on  the 
following  morning  the  arms,  the  forehead,  up  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  the  face  generally,  will  be  covered  with  large 
elevated  patches,  of  a  bright-red  colour,  more  raised  than 
measles,  and  more  defined  than  scarlatina,,  much  resembling 
nettle-rash,  especially  in  the  circvunstanee  of  their  disappear- 
ance on  pressure,  aud  instant  recurrence  when  that  pressure  is 
removed." 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  this  frightful 
malady,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  sketch  thus  briefly. 
Iuto  the  different  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
respecting  its  pathology,  we  cannot  of  course  enter,  but  we 
submit  that  which  seems  to  us  most  in  accordance  with  general 
pa  thology  and  the  facts  of  the  ease. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  cholera  tells  us  little,  as  no  appear- 
ances have  been  found  which  in  any  way  account  for  the 
symptoms.  The  most  important  are  perhaps  the  capillary 
hypersemia,  the  venous  congestion,  and  the  oedema,  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  more 
especially  of  the  duodenum.  There  is,  too,  another,  to  which 
■we  believe  an  exaggerated  importance  has  been  attached,  namely, 
the  distension  of  the  gall-bladder  with  bile. 

The  state  of  the  intestinal  membrane  shows  the  irritation  that 
has  been  set  up  there,  and  this,  too,  seems  to  show  that  there 
has  been  an  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation  ;  that  arrest  being 
followed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen  to  be  the  case,  by  an 
exudation  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood;  that  tins  is  so  is 
further  shown  by  the  cedematous  condition  ot  the  submucous 
areolar  tissue.    This  seems  to  be  the  first  link  in  the  chain  o 
diseased  action  which  we  are  at  present  aide  to  reach, 
granting  this,  and  that  from  hence  the  serosity  ot  the  blond  a 
continually  draining,  the  other  phenomena  follow  as  a  matte  0 
course  ;  hence  the  thick  tarry  state  ot  the  blood  hence  he  sup- 
pression of  urine  (p.  27),  hence  the  thirst  (p.       •  l"'m 
urea  in  the  blood  (p.  27),  hence  the  suppression  ot  bik   p.  -/  • 
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hence  the  cramps,  hence  the  failure,  of  the  heart's  action, 
of  the  circulation,  and  of  the  animal  heat ;  hence  the  urtemic 
poisoning,  and  subsequent  death  by  stupor  or  coma  We 
would  here  remark  that  some  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  gall-bladder  being  full ;  now  it  does  by  no  means  appear 
that  it  proceeds  from  any  excessive  secretion,  it  is  merely,  as 
Dr.  Gull  has  remarked,  such  a  condition  as  is  common  when 
the  digestive  function  is  long  interrupted,  and  indicates  rather 
a  passive  than  an  active  state  ;  but,  as  the  same  physician 
remarks,  there  are  cases  where  the  membrane  of  the  ducts  and 
gall-bladder  is  the.seat  of  the  choleraic  process.  We  believe  that 
in  many  cases,  the  fulness  of  the  gall-bladder  is  produced  not  by 
pure  bile,  but  by  choleraic  effusion  from  its  lining  membrane, 
coloured  by  bile  which  had  been  already  secreted.  The  seat, 
then,  of  the  mischief  is  in  the  mucous  membrane,  beginning  at 
the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  and  extending  throughout  its 
surface,  so  that  the  skin,  which  is  one  of  its  prolongations,  is 
also  similarly  implicated,  and  further  loss  of  fluid  takes  place 
from  thence. 

We  may  here  remark  that  a  frequent  and  troublesome  sequel 
of  cholera  is  gastric  irritation,  some  patients  being  subject  to  it 
for  months  and  years  afterwards.  In  the  consecutive  fever,  too, 
there  was  evidence  of  acute  irritation  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  May  not  the  rash  have  been  an  analogous 
affection  of  the  skin  ? 

The  diagnosis  of  cholera,  when  established,  is  obvious.  From 
the  English  cholera  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  bile  in  the  ejected  matters,  the  voice,  and  the  tongue. 
When  there  is  premonitory  diarrhoea,  the  signs  of  impending 
cholera  are  duskiness  of  the  extremities,  cold  tongue,  failing 
pulse. 

The  prognosis  of  true  epidemic  cholera  is  in  the  main  un- 
favourable ;  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
nine  out  of  ten  die  :  upon  an  average,  at  least  half  of  the  cases 
of  developed  cholera.  Towards  the  termination  of  an  epidemic 
the  proportion  of  deaths  becomes  small. 

Of  the  causes  of  cholera  we  know  but  little;  it  may  be  said 
to  prevail  epidemically,  though  upon  what  this  depends  we 
know  not,  and  this  is  nut  the  place  to  enter  into  the  nature  of 
this  epidemic  influence  :  it  is  but  little  controlled  by  climate  ; 
it  infests  chiefly  low  situations,  and  the  bank's  of  rivers.  Its 
spread  is  favoured  by  impurities  in  the  air  and  water,  and  there- 
fore by  bad  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  by  neglect  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  apparently  by  the  defect  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  of  large  towns;  by  whatever,  in  fact,  favours  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.    Is  it  then  contagious  ?— pro- 
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bably  not  highly  so,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  been  conveyed  by  human  intercourse.  It  affects 
mainly  those  in  middle  life,  but  no  age  is  exempt.  Debility 
may  give  some  increased  susceptibility,  but  the  strongest  and 
healthiest  are  not  secure. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proofs  of  the  great  fatality  of  this 
disease,  than  the  variety  of  remedies  'which  have  been  announced 
as  of  certain  efficacy,  and  of  which  the  worthlessness  of  most, 
and  the  perniciousness  of  some,  has  been  found  as  certain.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  all  theories  must  be  discarded. 
Many  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  essence 
might  at  first  sight  appear  as  harmless  as  they  are  weak,  were 
it  not  that  they  have  been  made  the  grounds  of  the  most  perni- 
cious treatment. 

Now  we  have  pointed  out  the  fact  of  the  morbid  action  which 
takes  place  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  have  traced 
its  fatal  consequences :  the  obvious  indications  must  be  to 
restrain  this,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms  to  avoid  everything  that  may  aggravate  it.  The  evil 
of  neglecting  to  do  this  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
a  lady  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  of  1851  rose 
one  morning  at  seven  with  slight  bowel  disturbance  ;  for  this 
she  took  a  table-spoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  was  seen  by  the 
author  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  just  as  she  ex- 
pired in  the  collapse  of  cholera.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  check  the  diunhma,  This  is  best  done  by  opium  and 
astringents.  If  there  be  moderate  diarrhoea  let  the  ordinary 
combination  F.  99)*  be  employed,  and  enjoin  strict  rest,  that  is, 
confinement  to  bed,  or,  if  not,  to  a  couch  ;  arrow-root  and  rice 
milk  may  be  given,  and  if  there  be  exhaustion  let  some  brandy 
be  added.  If  the  diarrhoea  increase,  or  if  there  be  sickness,  let 
a  o-rain  of  calomel  with  one  or  two  of  opium,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  be  given.  If  the  choleraic  symptoms 
appear  to  be  setting  in  decidedly,  give,  in  the  first  instance, 
half  a  drachm  of  compound  chalk  powder  with  opium,  with 
half  a  drachm  of  sal  volatile  in  cinnamon  water;  and  it 
the  diarrhcea  be  not  checked,  have  recourse  speedily  to  tne 
calomel  and  opium.  Many  practitioners  have  a  strong  reliance 
upon  calomel,  and  as  it  may  help  the  capillary  circulation, 
is  well  to  add  it  to  the  opium.  The  calomel  and  opium  may  he 
repeated  for  the  first  three  or  four  doses  every  hour,  and  altei- 

*  (99)  Ijt  Confectionis  Aromat.  3iiss- 
Ttnct,  Catechu,  5  j. 
Tinct.  Opii,  j  ss— 3 
Tiuct.  Crct;v,  5  v. 

Aq.  Oinnam.  quant,  suf.  .    . , 

Ft.  Mist,  jviii.  dc  qua  sumat.  35.  post  sing.  sea.  liquid. 
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wards  at  longer  intervals  ;  but  when  collapse  is  setting  in,  with- 
draw the  opium.  If  the  astringent  mixture  has  no  effect,  about 
a  scruple  of  the  extract  of  logwood  may  be  added  to  each  dose, 
though  it  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  by  discolouring  the 
stools  it  may  mislead  us  as  to  the  character  of  any  change  taking 
place  in  the  evacuations  ;  or  the  gallic  acid  may  be  employed. 
(P.  100  (*  A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  to  the  amount  of 
about  four  ounces  may  also  be  injected  into  the  bowel.  "We 
do  not,  however,  place  very  much  reliance  upon  enemata,  since 
they  are  seldom  retained,  and  the  chief  irritation  is  high  in  the 
small  intestines.  Thirst  is  an  urgent  symptom,  and  though 
water  can  rarely  be  retained,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
drink  freely,  though  not  in  large  quantities.  When  the  pulse 
begins  to  fail,  about  a  table  spoonful  of  brandy  may  be  added  to 
each  tumbler  of  water.  When  the  sickness  is  urgent,  about 
four  minims  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  half  a  drachm  of 
compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  may  be  given  in  water  every  two 
or  three  hours.  The  latter  is  also  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
diarrhoea  mixture  when  there  is  much  exhaustion.  The  placing 
a  small  piece  of  ice  in  the  mouth  often  helps  to  check  the  sick- 
ness, and  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient. 

The  measures  winch  we  have  recommended  are  intended  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  averting  the  diseased  action  from  the 
organ  or  tissue,  where  that  action  is  productive  of  the  greatest 
mischief ;  and  we  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  skin,  which 
is  similarly  affected  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  surface 
is  exceedingly  cold,  and  therefore  it  has  been  attempted  to  raise 
the  temperature  by  great  artificial  heat ;  but  this  is  as  possible 
as  it  would  be  to  warm  a  snowball  without  melting  it.  Any 
great  heat  and  a  load  of  blankets  distresses  the  poor  sufferer, 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  consult  his  feelings  in  regard  to 
clothes  and  temperature,  though  the  apartment  should  be  always 
carefully  ventilated.  We  would  not,  however,  by  this  mean  to 
forbid  the  application  of  large  sinapisms  to  the  abdomen 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  capillary  cir- 
culation ;  they  are  most  beneficial  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack. 

When  the  collapse  takes  place  we  believe  that  we  can  do  but 
little.    Some  practitioners  have  great  reliance  upon  repeated 
small  doses  of  calomel,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  scarce!  any 
medicines  can  be  taken  into  the  system  when  it  is  in  this  con- 
*  (100)  J).  Acid  Gallic!.  3ss. 

Tinct.  Catechu,  J  J. 
Tinct.  Opii,  3ss. 
Aq.  distillat.  quant,  snf. 
Ft.  Mist.  3vi.  de  qua  suuml..  part  0—  s<U  qMaq.  hora.    The  laudanum  must 
however  be  withdrawn  when  the  collapse  sets  in. 
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dition.  We  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  about 
five  grains  of  chlorate  of  potass  with  eight  or  ten  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  an  ounce  of  vehicle  every  two  hours,  and  a  grain  of 
calomel  iu  the  interval.  If  the  patient  survive  the  collapse 
there  is  not  uncommonly  a  distressing  sickness,  with  vomiting 
of  green  bilious  matter.  We  have  found  the  best  remedy  to  be 
about  live  grains  of  calcined  magnesia  in  half  an  ounce  of  water 
every  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  After  the  sickness  has 
subsided,  the  chlorate  of  potass  appears  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and 
helps  to  restore  the  capillary  circulation.  The  secondary  fever 
lias  been,  however,  upon  the  whole  a  most  intractable  disease, 
and  even  when  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine  appeared  to  be 
healthily  restored  many  passed  into  a  state  of  coma.  The  urine 
which  was  first  secreted  was  generally  albuminous,  but  its  be- 
coming healthy  did  not  insure  an  escape  from  the  comatose 
symptoms. 

Influenza  or  epidemic  catarrh  is  a  disease  which  requires  only 
a  short  notice,  although  it  is  among  the  most  fatal  of  epidemics ; 
but  we  have  already  anticipated  much  that  is  to  be  said  respect- 
ing its  treatment.  It  has  been  termed  epidemic  catarrh,  from 
the  affection  which  is  its  most  frequent  attendant,  but  we  believe 
that  the  morbid  influence  merely  locates  itself  most  commonly 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  air-passages,  but  it 
often  affects  other  tissues  as  well. 

Influenza  makes  its  attack  generally  with  the  symptoms  ot 
fever  of  an  adynamic  character.  These  are  chills,  rigors, 
extreme  languor  and  depression,  afterwards  reaction,  winch 
is  however,  feeble.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a  creamy 
mucus,  the  pulse  quickened,  rather  sharp,  but  always  com- 
pressible ;  the  skin  is  rarely  very  hot.  _ 

In  some  cases,  after  reaction  sets  in,  which  may  be  m  a  iew 
hours  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  free  perspiration,  ami  it  lie 
be  prudent  and  avoid  exertiou  and  exposure,  the  attack  passes, 
off  Iu  most,  however,  there  is  severe  catarrh,  extending  iar 
into  tl.e  bronchial  tubes;  and  when  neglected,  or  when  occur- 
ring iu  debilitated  subjects,  leading  to  fatal  bronchitis,  or  peri- 
pneumonia notha.  In  some  cases  the  lung  becomes  inflamed* 
in  others  the  pleura,  in  others  the  pericardium  or  endocard urn 
In  some  instances,  again,  the  encephalon  is  attacked,  and  there 
are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  phremtis.  Cynanche  s  also  a 
common  complication  of  influenza  :  so  are  sometimes  diarrhea 
dysentery,  erysipelas,  and  a  low  form  ot  arthritis. 

Influenza  may  be  distinguished  from  common  catarih  by  thc 
ext™  debility,  from  mild  fever  by  the  ex  feme  pros  a 
and  in  many  cases  by  the  appearance  oi  an       P     ;  , 
round  the  mouth,  from  ordinary  attacks  ol  the  inflammation 
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which  are  apt  to  complicate  it,  by  the  tongue,  the  low  form  of 
the  inflammation,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the 
time. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  an  attack 
of  that  disease  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  apprehension  ; 
though  in  young  and  healthy  subjects  it  is  rarely  fatal,  un- 
less some  serious  complication  arise  ;  but  unless  great  care  be 
taken,  it  is  very  probable  that  some  such  will  occur.  In  old 
and  feeble  persons  the  prognosis  is  always  doubtful  ;  and  if  there 
be  much  tendency  to  chest-disease,  unfavourable. 

In  mild  cases  the  best  treatment  is  that  of  common  catarrh. 
Where  there  is  considerable  depression,  ammonia  should  be 
added  to  the  saline,  and  a  few  grains  of  Dover's  powder  given 
at  night,  the  bowels  being,  of  course,  attended  to.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  several  complications  must  be  that  of  those  diseases 
themselves,  with  the  qualification  that  the  tendency  is  to 
asthenia,  and  that  very  few  patients  who  are  bled  recover.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  in  the  influenza  of  1847,  loss  of  blood  was 
often  followed  by  furious  delirium. 

Hooping-cough  is  an  epidemic,  paroxysmal  cough,  mostly 
affecting  children,  the  character  of  which  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  description.  It  generally  begins  with  slight 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  though  often 'with  but  little 
signs  of  pyrexia  ;  the  cough  by  degrees  assuming  the  well- 
known  "whoop,"  and  being  followed  by  expectoration  of  a 
quantity  of  mucus,  and  in  many  cases  by  sickness,  after  which 
the  child  will  appear  well,  and  express  a  desire  for  food,  most 
of  which  is  rejected  after  the  next  paroxysm.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, when  the  paroxysm  lias  been  a  severe  one,  he  is  left  lan- 
guid and  powerless.  The  disease  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
months,  or  for  a  year.  The  popular  notion  is  that  it  lasts  till 
the  May  following  its  invasion. 

Though  children  are  the  most  frequently  attacked  by  it 
elderly  and  even  old  people  have  been  often  known  to  suffer 
from  it  :  it  perhaps  depends  upon  a  specific  poison,  and  one 
attack  generally  insures  an  immunity  for  the  remainder  of  life 
It  is  generally  believed  to  be  contagious,  and  probably  is  so  in 
some  degree ;  but  it  is  certainly  much  influenced  by  some  em- 
demic  temperament.  1 

The  danger  of  the  disease  consists  in  its  liability  to  be  com- 
plicated  with  severe  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  ;  and  its  remote 
i  1  eflect,  m  its  proneness  to  induce  dilatation  of  the  tubes  or  of 
the  air-cells. 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  as  long  as  it  is  simply  such 
should  not  be  meddlesome:  as  it  is  a.  nursery  disease  there 
are  marry  nursery  remedies,  of  which  the  most  harmless  is  ti  e 
best.    Bland  nutritious  diet,  and  a  uniform  temperature  are  iu 
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dispensable.  Medical  superintendence  is  also  necessary  to 
watch  for  the  occurrence  of  the  complications,  which  must  be 
treated  upon  general  principles.  The  combination  of  the  conium 
mixture  (F.  23,  p.  220)  with  a  little  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid ;  two 
drachms  of  the  mixture  with  one  minim  of  the  acid  may  be 
given  to  a  child  of  four  years  old  three  times  a  day.  After  a 
time,  if  there  be  no  fever,  the  ipecacuanha  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  affection  being  now  spasmodic,  zinc  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  in  the  intervals.  Change  of  air,  if 
possible  to  the  sea-side,  will  generally  complete  the  cure. 
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We  have  before  spoken  of  the  exanthems  or  eruptive  fevers, 
that  is  to  say,  fevers  with  eruptions  ;  it  now  remains  to  describe 
very  briefly  those  eruptions  which  are  attended  by  little  or  no 
fever,  and  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  primarily  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  on  that  account  are  commonly  spoken  "of  as  "  skin  dis- 
eases ' '  par  excellence. 

We  commence  with  those  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  skin 
is  the  most  simple,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  not 
altered,  the  skin  being  red,  sometimes  elevated,  and  tender  or 
irritable,  but  unbroken.  Thus  erythema  is  uniform  redness  of 
the  skin,  occurring  in  patches  with  some  tumescence  :  it  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  unattended  with  fever,  though  some  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  apt  to  occur  as  a  complication,  so  much  so,  that  ery- 
thema was  classed  by  Willan  and  Bateman  amongst  the  exan- 
thems. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  erythema,  as  well  as 
other  affections  of  the  skin  which  are  more  or  less  inflammatory 
will,  when  occurring  hi  an  aggravated  form,  excite  some  amount 
of  inflammatory  fever;  neither  is  it  unusual  for  any  casual 
febrile  excitement  to  induce  here  and  there  a  local  hyperemia 
of  the  skin  ;  still  we  believe  that  in  either  case  the  fever  is  an 
accidental,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  disease,  and  that 
erythema  is  in  itself  a  simple  hyperamiia  of  the  cutis  occurring-  in 
large  patches.  ° 

There  is  a  curious  form  of  this  disease  in  which  the  margin  of 
each  patch  is  more  elevated  than  the  central  parts,  forming 
as  it  were,  a  raised  border.  This  form  has  received  the  name  of 
erythema  marginatum.  There  is  also  another,  which  is  often 
attended  with  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance  and  considerable' 
pam,  namely,  the  erythema  nodosum.  It  mostly  attacks  xovtne 
women  and  boys,  or  lads  of  feeble  constitution.  It  commences 
with  slight  febrile  disturbance,  after  which  red,  elevated,  round- 
ish spots  make  their  appearance  on  the  legs,  over  the  fore  part 
ot  the  tibire,  and  sometimes,  though  not  so  often,  on  the  fore 
arms.  It  is  important  to  be  acquainted  with  this  form  of  ery- 
thema, since  the  patches  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
J  2  z 
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nodes  on  the  tibia,  and  sometimes  for  a  modification  of  rheu- 
matism. From  the  former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  being 
moveable,  and  therefore  unconnected  with  the  periosteum,  and 
from  the  latter  by  its  situation,  as  it  rarely  affects  the  joints. 
When,  however,  there  is  much  fever,  the  part  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  as  deep-seated  mischief  will,  we  know,  give  rise 
to  an  erythematous  inflammation  upon  the  integuments  over- 
lying it. 

Erythema  as  such  needs  but  little  treatment.  The  ery- 
thema nodosum,  which  is  the  most  painful  and  troublesome, 
requires  the  recumbent  posture,  gentle  aperients  and  tonics.  Of 
the  latter,  quina,  or,  for  anaemic  subjects,  the  quina  with  iron 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Urticaria,  or  nettle-rash,  is  a  most  annoying  though  not  dan- 
gerous complaint.  It  consists  of  little  weals  or  pimples,  not  un- 
like those  produced  by  stinging  nettles,  and  attended  by  much 
the  same  sensations;  hence  the  name  of  the  affection,  Irom 
Uirtica  '  a  nettle.'  There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  weal 
produced  by  the  real  nettle  is  sometimes  paler  than  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  whereas  that  of  urticaria  is  always  darker,  the 
acute  form  generally  commences  with  fever,  which  continues 
two  or  three  days  before  the  rash  appears;  it  is  also  worst  at 
night,  when  the  itching  is  often  almost  intolerable.  The  disease 
also  occurs  in  a  chronic  form,  which,  however,  is  not  persistent, 
but  disappears  and  recurs  again,  often  in  the  evening.  11ns 
variety  has  been  termed  urticaria  evanida 

The  cause  of  the  acute  form  is  generally  an  article  of  food 
which  the  stomach  of  the  individual  is  unable  to  digest;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  singular  capriciousness  in  the  human 
stomach  in  this  respect,  some  persons  having  an  attack  ot  uiti- 
23HS££  by  an  article  of  diet  which  .for  mos ,  people * 
wholesome,  at  all  events  not  much  otherwise,  though  it  must 
bTaHttod  that  most  of  those  substances  which  are  noto- 
KnriyS to  produce  nettle-rash  are  not  the  most  whole- 

omt :  S  are  bitter  almonds,  raw  cucumbers  am  mushr^n  s 
amongst  vegetables,  which  are  commonly  consi  e  rec  1  esc uleu 
and  the  same  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by    tivc      gs  as 
pnhebs   canivi    pepper,  and  valerian,     bhellhsh,  paiticuiauj 
nSk3  aU  produce  the  same  effect  and  .jawpj 
sons  will  soles  or  turbot  without  lobster  sauce),    li  e  teeing  01 
S  rfSie  substances  nas  in  some  Wt^K£* 
attack  of  the  acute  form  of  urticaria  in  less  than  two  horns 
atThechrmiic  urticaria  is  in  some  instances  pre,  luced 
same  manner  as  the  acute,  though  it  seems  often   o  1  I n  ' 
u     ,    "re  permanent  constitutional  *"J«^^jEuS 
notwithstanding  the  greatest  care  to  remove  and  to  avoia 
substances  which  may  bo  offending  the  stomach. 
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The  obvious  treatment  for  the  acute  or  febrile  nettle-rash  is 
to  expel  the  offending  material,  for  which  purpose,  when  the 
patient  is  seen  early,  an  emetic  may  be  given,  and  after  that  a 
moderate  aperient.  If  the  disease  continues  in  spite  of  these 
remedies,  gentle  laxatives  and  antacids  should  be  employed; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sulphate,  or  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  magnesia 
may  be  given  in  combination. 

The  more  chronic  form  is  often  a  most  obstinate  disorder. 
As  a  general  rule,  external  applications  are  of  but  little  service 
either  in  this  or  the  acute  form,  but  the  disease  evinces  as  much 
capriciousness  in  its  remedies  as  in  its  causes.  In  some-instances 
gently  stimulating  applications,  as  spirit  lotions  or  sea  bathing, 
have  been  of  service,  as  also  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate. 

Lichen  is  another  papular  eruption,  the  definition  of  which, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Copland,  and  which  nearly  coincides  with 
that  of  Willan  and  Bateman,  is  as  "an  eruption  of  papulse,  of  a 
red  or  white  colour,  clustered  together  or  irregularly  dissemi-i 
nated  near  the  surface  of  the  skin,  attended  or  not  with  fever  orli 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  usually  terminating'  inf 
desquamation,  and  very  liable  to  recur."  *1 

Under  this  term  may  be  included  strophulus,  if  we  adopt  the 
amended  definition  just  quoted,  and  which  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  given  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  from  which  he  has 
expunged  the  words  "affecting  adults  "  used  by  Willan 
_  According  to  this  simpler  arrangement  we  may  divide  lichen 
into  two  forms,  the  lichen  simplex  and  the  lichen  aqrius  The 
lichen  sunplex  consists  essentially  of  an  eruption  of  papulse,  con- 
taining neither  pus  nor  serum.  They  are  distributed  over  the 
surface,  and  are  attended  with  intense  heat,  itching,  and 
suffering  They  first,  appcar^on  the  face  and  arms,  and  after- 
wads extend  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  eruption  usually 
a.sts  several  days  and  terminates  in  scurf.  The  febrile  symp- 
toms, if  any,  arc  generally  slight.  This  simple  lichen  has  been 
divided  into  severa  varieties  according  to  certain  pecuUarities 

n  which  the  papule  make  their  appearance  at  the  roots  of 
the  small  hairs  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.    Lichen  tendus  J 
somewhat  rare  form  of  the  disease,  most  common  y  seen  "i 
cachectic  constitutions  reduced  by  want  or  intemperance  n 

nu  n  ;,•    °  7  )  aSSt,meS  a  livi'1  prance  not  unlike  that 
puipiua     Lichen  eircumscripim,  in  which  the   papula  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  a  circular  form  with  a  we  1-  din"  l 

ticaria.   LicUen  ^hnlus,  ^tS^&t^^ 
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rash,  occurring  almost  entirely  in  infants  at  the  breast :  the 
papula?  are  sometimes  red,  scattered  irregularly  over  the  sur- 
face, the  intervening  spaces  being  marked  with  erythematous 
patches,  constituting  the  Strophulus  mtertinctus  of  Willan  and 
Bateman,  commonly  known  as  red  gum.  Sometimes  the 
papulae  are  small  and  very  numerous,  and  aggregated  in  large 
red  patches,  constituting  the  Strophulus  oonfertus  of  Willan  and 
Bateman,  popularly  known  as  rank  red  gum.  Sometimes  the 
patches  are  white,  constituting  the  Strophulus  albidua  of  Willan 
and  Bateman,  or  the  white  gum.  All  the  varieties  of  strophulus- 
are  commonly  connected  with  teething  and  gastric  derange- 
ment, though  they  may  occur  spontaneously. 

The  other  form  of  lichen,  the  Lichen  africus,  is  of  a  more  severe 
character.  The  papula?  are  acuminated,  of  a  bright-red  colour, 
very  numerous,  and  occur  in  clusters  upon  an  erythematous 
ground  There  is  also  considerable  fever  and  gastric  derange- 
ment The  itching  is  often  most  intense,  so  that  the  patient 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  scratching,  which,  however,  aggravates 
the  irritation,  and  by  tearing  off  the  tips  of  the  papulae  causes 
small  ulcers,  from  which  a  sero-puriform  fluid  exudes,  Ihe  in- 
flammation generally  subsides,  -and  desquamation  takes  place  in 
about  a  fortnight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  assumes  a  chronic 
form  in  which,  in  severe  cases,  the  skm  becomes  thickened, 
indurated,  and  fissured.  A  troublesome  form  ol  Lichen  agrius, 
is  the  prickly  heat,  or  summer  rash  which  causes  grea  annoy- 
ance in  warm  climates.  It  usually  appears  in  the  ioim  oi 
minute  pimples  of  a  vivid  red  colour  upon  the  cW,^ 
and  tlrieks,  and  sometimes  upon  the  forehead.  It  chiefiy  art,  cts 
new  comer  to  hot  climates,  though  residents  and  even  nataves 
are  not  exempt  from  it.  The  lichen  simp  ex  requires  bt little 
treatment  except  gentle  aperients  when  the  bowels  do  not  act 
Se^andthe  avoidance  of  irritative  application,  B^ley-wate 
or  thin  cruel  is  often  a  soothing  application.  The  lniautue 
forms  of  lichen  require  careful  attention  to  the  bowels  and  to 

thJ  fehen  aerius  is  a  more  troublesome  complaint.    For  this  in 
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very  troublesome  form— the  prurigo  pudendi— the  eruption  is 
often  absent  altogether,  and  the  same  is  true  nearly  in  the 
prurigo  senilis,  or  prurigo  of  advanced  life. 

The  prurigo  pudendi  is  often  the  result  of  lcu'corrhcea,  and  is 
a  common  accompaniment  of  uterine  disease.  It  is  most 
common  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation.  The  yellow 
wash  or  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  lime-water,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-five  grains  to  a  pint,  is  a  useful  application. 
The  most  important  remedy,  however,  as  well  as  primitive,  in  all 
forms  of  prurigo  is  scrupulous  cleanliness.  Itching  of  the 
genitals  in  either  sex  sometimes  arises  from  the  pediculi  pubis, 
or  crab  lice.  These  will  often  be  effectually  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calomel  and 
starch. 

Scabies  is  another  affection  attended  by  incessant  irritation, 
whence  its  popular  name  of  itch.  The  eruption  appears  first  in 
the  fomt  of  small  papules,  which  soon  become  vesicles  with 
pointed  watery  heads.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  unsound  con- 
stitutions, these  vesicles,  irritated  by  frequent  scratching,  from 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  abstain,  become  pustulous,  whence 
this  form  of  the  disease  has  received  the  name  of  Scabies  puru- 
lenta.  It  is  also  placed  amongst  the  '  Pustular '  by  Willan  and 
Bateman. 

The  eruption  affects  most  the  hollows  in  the  fissures  of  the 
joints,  particularly  the  roots  of  the  fingers  and  the  wrists ;  but 
it  may  spread  to  every  part  of  the  body  excepting  the  face,  where 
it  is  rarely  or  never  seen.  This  disease  is  essentially  contagious, 
and  the  reason  that  it  is  so  is  that  its  alone  cause  is  a  parasitical 
insect,  the  Acarus  soabiei,  or  itch-mite.  This  minute  insect 
does  not  appear  to  inhabit  the  vesicle,  as  it  is  to  be  found  near 
it,  not  in  it.  It  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  under 
the  microscope  is  in  shape  not  very  unlike  a  cheese-mite. 

We  have  here  an  explanation  of  scabies  being  contagious.  It 
is  communicated  only  by  contact  sufficiently  close  to  enable  the 
itch-mite  to  travel  from  one  person  to  another.  All  may  not  be 
equally  susceptible,  or,  in  other  words,  every  one  may  not  offer 
a  habitat  equally  to  the  taste  of  the  animal.  Certain  it  is  that 
strumous  children  are  more  prone  to  be  affected  not  only  by 
entozoa,  as  in  the  case  of  worms,  but  also  by  external  parasites, 
as,  for  instance,  pediculi ;  and  the  same  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
case  with  adults.  As  there  is  one  cause  for  scabies,  so  is  there 
one  certain  remedy— sulphur,  in  the  form  of  the  sulphur  oint- 
ment, which  must  be  thoroughly  well  applied.  Itch  may  some- 
times occur  where  neither  its  name  nor  even  that  of  its  remedy 
is  tube  spoken.  In  these  cases  the  smell  and  colour  maybe 
disguised  by  a  little  bergamot,  and  a  little  vermilion  or  rose 
powder.    Thorough  washing  with  warm  soap  and  water  should 
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be  used  after  tbe  unction  bus  been  well  employed  for  three 
days  night  and  morning,  and  all  clothes  that  have  been  in- 
fected should  be  burnt.  The  compound  iodine  ointment  may 
sometimes  be  employed  where  it  is  inexpedient  to  use  the 
sulphur 

Herpes  is  a  vesicular  eruption,  of  which  the  characteristic 
feature  is  that  the  vesicles  occur  in  clusters,  each  cluster  being 
upon  an  elevated  red  base.  The  different  forms  of  herpes  are 
seldom  amenable  to  any  direct  remedial  application,  nor  are 
they  attended  with  any  serious  consequences,  neither  are  they  con- 
tagious. There  are  several  varieties,  with  which  it  is  well  to  be 
acquainted,  as  the  lierpes  oris,  which  affects  the  margin  of  the 
lips,  and  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  pneumonia,  and  used  at 
one  time  to  be  regarded  as  almost  pathognomanic.  It  may,  how- 
ever, In-  seen  also  in  influenza  and  bronchitis.  Herpes  prepu- 
tialis,  so  called  from  its  affecting  the  prepuce,  is  a  vesical  eruption, 
often  preceded  by  Bevere  tingling  in  the  part,  followed  by  a 
crop  of  vesicles,  which  after  four  or  five  days  fall  off  in 
crust.  It  is  an  affection  in  itself  of  no  moment,  but  it  derives 
importance  from  the  possibility  of  its  being  by  superficial 
observers  mistaken  for  a  syphilitic  affection.  Herpes  eiroimatus 
is  another  form  in  which  the  vesicles  are  arranged  in  crescentic 
groups,  and  is  one  of  the  diseases  commonly  known  as  "  ring- 
worm." 

The  most  remarkable  form  of  herpes  is  the  Herpes  zoster,  so 
called  from  its  encompassing  one  half  of  the  body  like  a  zone 
or  girdle.  Its  popular  name  is  shingles,  possibly  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  word  "  cingulus."  The  zone  most  commonly  affects 
the  trunk,  often  crossing  one  side  obbquely  from  the  spine  to 
the  linea  alba  ;  and  there  is  a  popular  notion  that  if  it  passes 
either  of  these  to  the  other  side  the  patient  dies.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  superstition  probably  is  that  it  never  does  cross 
the  median  line.  The  substantial  fact,  however,  which  underlies 
all  these  appearances  is  that  herpes  zoster  is  an  hemiplegio 
affection,  and  its  being  so  certainly  favours  the  belief  that  its 
cause  consists  in  derangement  of  the  nervous  system.  There  are 
two  other  reasons  for  supposing  this  :  thus  its  appearance  is 
often  preceded  by  severe  pain  in  the  part,  and  even  alter  its 
subsidence  these  pains  may  continue.  Sometimes  there  are  no 
pains  before  its  appearance,  but  the  subsequent  neuralgia  maj 
be  very  intense,  and  sometimes  obstinate.  A  cunons  confirma- 
tion of  tbe  possible  nervine  origin  of  herpes  occurred  m  me 
case  of  a  young  woman,  a  patient  of  the  authors  in  buys, 
who  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the 
right  side,  producing  paralysis  and  partial  anesthesia,  witt  « 
times  intense  pain  in  the  face  and  in  the  inside  ol  the  moutn, 
and  in  whom  there  appeared  a  crop  of  herpetic  vesicles  on  tne 
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inner  surface-  of  the  cheek  on  the  same  side,  and  extending 
along  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips  as  far  as  the  median  line, 
but  not  crossing  it. 

Veiy  little  can  he  done  or  is  required  in  Ihe  way  of  treatment 
as  regards  ordinary  herpes.  The  application  of  a  powder  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  starch  and  oxide  of  zinc,  will  in  some 
degree  save  the  vesicles  from  irritation ;  and  care  must  he  taken 
that  they  are  not  broken  by  rubbing,  as  this  sometimes  leads  to 
ulceration.  The  bowels  must  be  attended  to  and  the  diet 
regulated.  When  the  severe  lancinating  pains  occur  which 
sometimes  follow  herpes  zoster,  opiate  liniments  may  be  used. 
The  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  serviceable  under  these  circum- 
stances, or  the  more  agreeable  form  of  the  ammonio-citrate  may 
be  employed. 

Eczema  is  a  vesicular  eruption,  distinguished  from  herpes  by  the 
vesicles  not  being  disposed  in  regular  groups,  though  they  never 
occur  singly,  but  numbers  run  into  each  other  and  form  patches 
of  uncertain  size  and  form.  The  vesicles  also  are  smaller  than 
those  of  herpes.  Sometimes  the  serum  from  the  vesicles  is  con- 
tinually oozing  away,  keeping  the  surface  moist;  or  it  may  harden 
into  a  giun-like  crust ;  or  it  may  dry  up  altogether,  and  fall  off 
in  minute  round  scales.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  cutis  may  be- 
come irritable,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  from  abrasion 
of  the  cuticle,  and  a  puriform  secretion  may  be  poured  forth 
similar  to  that  produced  by  pustular  eruptions.  In  these  two 
cases  care  is  requisite  to  distinguish  the  disease  in  the  former  case 
from  psoriasis,  and  in  the  latter  from  the  pustular  disease,  impe- 
tigo ;  not  that  the  •latter  is  of  very  great  moment,  since,  when 
eczema  assumes  a  pustular  form,  it  may  practically  be  regarded 
as  impetiginous,  and  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  called  one  or 
the  other,  or  eczema  impetiginodes,  or  impetigo  eczematodes. 

The  cause  of  eczema  is  generally  some  irritation  of  the 
surface,  and  the  obvious  remedy  the  avoidance  of  the  irri- 
tating cause.  Thus  we  have  "  eczema  solare,"  from  exposure  to 
the  solar  rays,  and  the  "eczema  palmare,"  or  grocer's  itch, 
induced  by  the  frequent  handling  of  moist  sugar.  It  some- 
times affects  the  scalp,  constituting  the  most  frequent  form  of 
tinea  capitis,  or  scald-head. 

The  most  severe  and  troublesome  species  of  eczema,  and  one 
which  may  be  even  dangerous,  is  the  eczema  mercuriale,  or 
eczema  rubrum  mercuriale,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  may 
be  induced  by  mercury,  though  it  is  not  always  so.  It  gene- 
rally shows  itself  first  in  the  groins.  It  is  very  red  and 
attended  by  much  heat  and  itching,  and  in  some  cases  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  becomes 
covered  with  innumerable  pimples  with  glittering  vesicles 
There  is  sometimes  an  intumescence  of  the  face,  like  that; 
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from  erysipelas,  almost  closing  the  eyes.  The  discharged 
matter,  together  with  the  exfoliated  cuticle,  often  forms 
large  scahs,  or  thick  scales,  which  not  uufrequently  render 
it  difficult  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease  to  determine 
whether  it  has  heen  originally  vesicular  or  scaly.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  it  sometimes  supervenes  upon  the 
scaly  diseases  as  the  result  of  irritation  of  the  skin.  This 
distressing  affection  may  continue  for  an  uncertain  time,  termi- 
nating with  the  subsidence  of  the  discharge  and  the  desqua- 
mation of  the  cuticle. 

This  disease  is  rarely  dangerous.  It  would  he  saying  too 
much  to  assert  that  it  is  never  so,  where  it  has  been  induced 
in  strumous  constitutions  by  the  excessive  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  mercury. 

All  external  applications  should  be  of  the  mildest  and  most 
soothing  kind,  such  as  tepid  water  or  barley  water.  Poultices 
are  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  hardening  incrustations. 
Equal  parts  of  oil  and  lime  water  may  sometimes  be  smeared 
over  the  surface  with  advantage.  Cleanliness  and  frequent 
changes  of  linen  are  indispensable. 

Of  internal  remedies  the  best  are  gentle  laxatives,  diuretics, 
and,  if  necessary,  opiates.    Mercury  is  of  course  to  be  avoided. 

Eczema  infantile  is  a  very  troublesome  complaint  in  young 
children.  It  often  arises,  to  all  appearance,  spontaneously.  It 
usually  yields  to  mild  mercurial  alteratives,  such  as  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  calomel  with  dried  soda  and  compound  chalk  powder 
every  alternate  night,  and  emollient  applications,  such  as  barley 
water  or  strained  gruel.  If  the  eruption  assumes  a  more  puri- 
forin  character,  the  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Unguent, 
hydr.  nit.  ox.  Unguent,  zinci  and  Ctrat.  Plumbi  acetat,  may  be 
applied.  It  is  however  by  no  means  safe  to  check  eczema  by 
external  application,  especially  when  it  affects  the  scalp,  with- 
out carefully  watching  the  health  of  the  child,  particularly  as 
regards  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and  ot  the 

bl  Nearly  related  to  the  vesicular  diseases  are  the  bullse.  Now 
a  bulla  Is  a  large  vesicle,  and  of  this  we  have  the  best  example 
in  the  disease  called  by  some  writers  pemphigus,  and  by  others 
vomphylix.  They  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct  affections, 
and  were  classed  by  Willan  and  Bateman  as  such,  those  cases 
in  which  the  bullae  were  larger  being  called  pomphylix.  rem- 
phigus  is  defined  by  Dr.  Bateman  as  an  eruption  oi  a  trans- 
parent yellow-coloured  bullro  of  considerable  size,  appealing  m 
circular  or  oval  erythematous  patches,  neariyco.Tcspon.ling,  ui 
diameter,  with  their  bases,  ter.ni.ia ting  by  effusion  of  the  flu  1 
they  contain,  and  by  the  formation  of  lamellar  menus  a  .  •  •  r 
by  excoriations.  The  bulla  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that 
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of  a  hen's  egg,  and  are  formed  by  the  effusion  of  serum  between 
the  cutis  and  the  cuticle.  The  eruption  begins  in  small  points, 
and  is  attended  with  a  pricking  sensation  in  the  centre  of  each. 
The  cuticle  becomes  raised  by  the  effusion  of  limpid  serum,  at 
the  same  time  the  circumference  enlarges,  and  the  bullae  or 
blebs  are  rapidly  formed.  The  serum  in  three  or  four  days 
becomes  opaque,  and  the  blebs  pearly.  Some  of  the  blebs,  how- 
ever, burst  early,  and  the  serum  oozes  out. 

Pemphigus  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  acute  form 
is  very  rare.  It  is  generally  a  mild  disease,  the  eruption  being 
preceded  by  a  slight  pyrexia  of  about  ten  days'  duration.  The 
bullai  generally  run  their  course  and  dry  in  about  five  days. 
The  desquamation  is  not  complete  till  the  fourteenth,  so  that 
when  the  whole  crop  appears  at  once  the  disease  subsides,  at 
the  end  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  There  is  a  more  severe 
form  of  pemphigus  which  attacks  children,  the  Pemphigus 
infantilis,  called  by  some  writers  Pemphigus  gangrenosus,  which 
sometimes  assumes  a  fatal  character.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  lying-in 
hospitals  and  ill-ventilated  and  uncleanly  dwellings.  The  bulla) 
are  numerous  and  confluent,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  sloughing.  Acute  pemphigus  may  also  occur  as  a  compli- 
cation or  sequela  of  eruptive  fevers ;  and  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  contagious,  which  it 
is  not. 

The  chronic  form  is  more  common,  and  it  is  a  tedious  com- 
plaint, a  succession  of  bulla)  arising  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  bursting,  and  often  leaving  painful  excoriated  patches  ;  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  blebs,  and  consequent  incrustations  or 
excoriations,  may  continue  for  several  months,  or  even  years. 

In  the  mild  cases  of  acute  pemphigus  but  little  treatment  is 
necessary,  or  even  desirable.  In  the  pemphigus  of  infanta 
decoction  of  bark  with  chlorate  of  potass,  or,  if  the  urine  be 
very  acid,  ammonia  and  bicarbonate  of  potass  may  be  employed, 
good  support  being  given  at  the  same  time. 

The  chronic  pemphigus  often  resists  the  most  assiduous, 
careful  treatment.  It  is  in  this  disease  necessary  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  both  as  regards  the 
bowels  and  the  urine.  Emollient  applications  should  be  ap- 
pbed,  and,  when  not  contra-indicated,  the  nitro-hydrochloric 
.  acid  may  lie  given  internally  in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  or  of 
bark.  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin  once  succeeded  in  curing  this  dis- 
ease by  opening  all  the  bulla)  with  a  lancet  and  touching  the 
excoriated  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  applying  the 
caustic  around  the  base  of  the  bullse,  the  pimples  or  youn"- 
bleba  being  all  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  scaly  diseases,  or  squama),  are  characterized,  according  to 
Bateman,  by  "  an  eruption  of  scales,  consisting  of  lamina)  of 
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morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opaque,  detaching 
itself  from  the  skin.  Scabs,  when  they  increase  into  UTegulai 
layers,  are  denominated  crusts.'' 

Lepra  psoriasis  and  some  syphilitic  eruptions  are  the  diseases 
of  tliis  class  with  which  we  are  most  concerned. 

Lepra  is  a  very  common  disease,  that  form  most  frequently 
met  with  being  called  lepra  vulgaris.  The  scaly  patches  are 
of  various  dimensions,  but  almost  always  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape.  It  is  curious  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease the  patches  occur  symmetrically  as  regards  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  The  eruption  generally  enlarges  gradually  and 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk  and  extremities.  It  rarely 
affects  the  hands  or  the  scalp,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from 
psoriasis.  It  very  generally  attacks  the  legs  just  below  the 
knee,  and  the  fore-arm  just  below  the  elbow;  but,  excepting 
in  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  disease,  it  does  not  cover  the  knees 
or  elbows  themselves.  When  the  patches  heal  they  do  so  from 
the  centre  outwards.  Sometimes  the  eruption  runs  rapidly 
through  these  different  phases,  but  at  others  it  persists  for 
months  or  years.  When  the  patches  are  small  and  of  a  glist- 
ening white  this  disease  is  known  as  lepra  alphorides.  Lepra  is 
not  contagious,  neither  is  it  attended  with  any  febrile  excite- 
ment. 

Psoriasis  is  an  affection  closely  resembling  lepra,  the  chief 
difference  being  in  the  size  of  the  spots,  which  in  psoriasis  are 
rather  small,  as  in  psoriasis  guttata,  or  consist  of  single  larger 
patches.  In  lepra  the  crusts  are  more  adherent,  and  conse- 
quently thicker  and  whiter  than  in  psoriasis. 

In  both  these  affections  there  is  generally  more  or  less  con- 
stitutional derangement ;  and  the  moderate  use  of  aperients  will 
generally  be  serviceable  in  effecting  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
secretions.  Various  other  remedies  have  been  recommended, 
both  internally  and  externally.  The  more  useful  of  the  former 
is  the  liquor  potassre,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minims,  in 
about  a  wine-glassful  of  barley  water.  Warm  baths  have  the 
effect  of  clearing  the  skin  without  irritating  it :  where  the  sur- 
face is  not  inflamed,  the  pitch  ointment  may  be  used. 

Ichthyosis,  or  fish-skin,  was  placed  by  Willan  and  Batemaij 
amongst  the  squamous  diseases.  '  More  recent  authors,  ami 
amongst  them  Dr.  Copland,  have  denied  the  accuracy  ot  this 
qualification.  The  latter  writer  gives  the  following  definition  ol 
it  •  "Morbid  enlargement  of  the  papillfo  of  the  skin,  and  thick- 
ening of  the  lamellaa  of  the  epidermis,  either  in  parts  or  over 
the  general  surface,  presenting  irregular  compartments,  and  re- 
sembling in  many  cases  the  scale  of  fish.  This  disease  ill  Us 
most  severe  and  well-marked  form  is  generally  hereditary  am 
often  congenital.  A  form  of  this  disease  distinct  from  the  above 
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is  produced  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  are  corns.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  lower  and  anterior  parts  of  the  thighs  of 
shoemakers,  and  on  other  portions  of  the  skin. 

The  hereditary  or  congenital  ichthyosis  has  been  rarely  if  ever 
permanently  cured.  The  most  successful  treatment,  however, 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  large  doses  of  pitch  internally  (in 
a  case  related  by  Dr.  Elliotson  to  the  extent  of  three  drachms 
three  times  a  day)  ;  and  diligent  inunction  with  sweet  oil. 
For  the  local  or  accidental  ichthyosis,  topical  stimulants,  or 
even  flying  blisters,  and  friction  with  flannel,  after  a  tepid  sul- 
phureous bath,  have  been  recommended  ;  the  affection  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  amenable  to  treatment. 

Of  the  pustular  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  most  frequent  and 
important  is  impetigo.  Of  this  the  following  definition  is  given 
by  Dr.  Copland :  "  An  eruption  of  one  or  more  crops  of  small, 
yellow,  itching  pustules,  disseminated  or  collected  in  clusters, 
the  contents  of  which  dry  up  in  a  short  time,  and  assume  the 
form  of  yellowish,  rough,  or  prominent  incrustations  ;  generally 
unaccompanied  by  fever,  and  not  contagions. 

There  are  various  forms  of  these  eruptions.  The  Impetigo  sim- 
plex, which  is  a  disease  mostly  of  childhood,  generally  occurs 
without  any  premonitory  febrile  disturbance,  often  at  the  period 
of  dentition,  and  is  common  in  young  persons  of  sanguineous 
and  lymphatic  temperament.  The  -impetigo  figurata,  which  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  form,  may  attack  tiny  part  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  the  face,  often  in  the  middle  of  the  cheeks! 
commencing  in  a  small  patch,  and  extending  in  a  circular  or 
oval  direction.  We  have  also  impetigo  sparsa,  and  a  variety 
of  eczema,  sometimes  called  impetigo  eczematodes,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  under  the  name  of  eczema  impetigonodes, 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  appropriate;  there  is  also  the 
impetigo  erysipelatodes. 

In  the  more  acute  form  the  treatment  should  be  of  the  most 
soothing  character.  Gentle  purgatives,  sometimes  salines,  with 
a  little  wine  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  or  alkalis  may  be  used 
internally,  and  a  weak  spirit  lotion,  or  a  lotion  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  with  a  little  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  applied  ex- 
ternally. Greasy  applications  should  be  avoided;  but  when  the 
disease  assumes  a  more  chronic  form,  a  lotion  of  oxide  of  zinc  is 
often  highly  serviceable.  It  may  be  employed  in  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water  or  rose-water,  or  the  zinc 
may  be  powdered  over  the  part. 

Ecthyma  consists  of  large  and  solitary  pustules,  which  how- 
ever show  a  tendency  to  aggregation  by  being  found  together  on 
one  limb  and  nowhere  else.  The  pustules  are  niuch  larger  than 
m  impetigo,  and  the  cutis  is  much  more  deeply  affected  there 
being  often  an  ulcer  under  the  dry  crust  formed  by  the  pustule 
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la  this  respect  ecthyma  resembles  rupia,  which  is  an  affection,  in 
the  first  instance,  perhaps  vesicular,  though  the  vesicle  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  a  bulla,  which  dries  into  a  scab,  over  which 
there  is  often  a  deep  ulcer.  In  one  form  of  rupia,  the  rupea  pro- 
nineus  the  continual  increase  of  the  scales,  especially  towards  the 
centre,  gives  it  the  form  of  a  limpet-shell.  Both  ecthyma  and 
rupia  are  mostly  seen  in  cachectic  states  of  the  system,  es- 
pecially in  those  whose  constitutions  have  been  impaired  by 
syphilis,  mercury,  or  intemperance. 

Acne  and  sycosis  are  names  applied  to  suppurating  follicles, 
so  that,  as  Dr.  Barclay  observes,  a  common  pimple  maybe  called 
acne  ;  but  a  person  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  acne  when  there  is 
a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  these  unsightly  pimples  and  a 
tardiness  in  healing  of  the  suppurating  points.  The  milder 
forms  of  acne  are  "known  by  the  names  of  acne  simples  and 
acne  punctata  :  the  more  obstinate  form,  where  there  is  not  only 
the  tardiness  of  healing  just  alluded  to,  but  a  livid  induration 
remaining  for  some  time  afterwards  is  named  acne  indurata. 

There  is  also  another  form,  the  acne  ensacea,  which  deserves 
attention,  namely,  the  acne  rosacea  or  rosy-drop,  consisting  of 
small,  slowly-suppurating  pimples  of  a  shining  redness,  giving 
an  irregular  granulated  appearance  to  the  part  affected,  which 
is  commonly,  at  first,  the  end  of  the  nose,  the  eruption  afterwards 
spreading  on  each  side  to  the  cheeks.  It  mostly  affects  those 
who  have  indulged  freely  in  ardent  spirits,  though  all  persons 
in  advanced  life  are  liable  to  it. 

The  term  sycosis  is  restricted  to  suppuration  of  the  lolheles  at 
the  roots  of  the  hair.  A  troublesome  form  of  this  is  the  si/cosis 
menti,  affecting  the  chin,  as  its  name  imports,  and  apt  to  he 
much  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  shaving. 

The  treatment  of  acne  in  delicate  constitutions  should  consist 
mainly  of  gentle  laxatives  and  light  tonics,  the  function  ot  the 
skin  being  at  the  same  time  promoted.  With  this  view  sulphur 
and  bitartrate  of  potass  may  be  given  in  the  morning  and  some 
lenitive  electuary  at  night.  And  afterwards  the  infusion  ot 
gentian  or  calumba,  with  a  little  mineral  acid,  may  be  usea. 
When  there  is  much  irritation  a  lotion  of  liquor  ammomffl  ace- 
tatis  and  rose  water,  or  of  glycerine,  in  the  proportion  ot  two 
drachms  to  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  may  be  applied.  , 

For  sycosis  the  best  remedies  are  the  avoidance  of  all  ocal 
irritation,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  andJ>ow<*. 
emollient  applications,  and  when  the  irritation  has  a M 
the  use  of  the  lotion  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  kmc    .  ter. 

The  skin  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  vegetable  parasrte* 
which  used  to  be  regarded  as  pustulous  or  other  er upturns. 1M 
most  important  of  We,  is  the  famu  orjom  j 
has  its  nidus  in  the  hair  follicles.    It  rapidly  increases,  and 
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unchecked  forms  large  dry  crusts,  almost  like  mortar  cast  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  im- 
petigo, but  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact 
of  the  crusts  being  formed  by  the  hardening  of  a  puriform 
exudation,  and  always  being  attended  by  some  trace  of  this 
secretion,  which  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  upon  the  cutis  when 
the  incrustation  is  removed  by  a  poultice. 

Porrigo  decalvens  is  another  parasitic  affection,  in  which  the 
hair  falls  from  the  scalp  in  circular  patches.  There  are  no  vesicles 
or  papulas  to  he  discovered ;  but  the  cause  of  this  destruction 
has  been  discovered  to  be  a  microscopic  fungus.  In  this  class 
is  included  the  tinea  capitis,  the  contagious  ringworm. 

Pityriasis  versicolor  has  the  appearance  of  a  squamous  affec- 
tion, the  squarnse  being  apparently  of  very  minute  size.  It  consists 
of  a  brownish  discolouration  occurring  in  small  circular  patches, 
which  sometimes  spread  over  a  large  surface.  There  is  no 
vesication,  but  a  considerable  desquamation  of  the  epidermis, 
and  much  itching.  The  disease  is  now  shown  to  be  associated 
with  the  growth  of  a  fungus.  These  affections  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  local  and  extraneous  causes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  entozoa,  there  are 
some  constitutions  which  render  the  surface  more  favourable 
than  others  to  their  generation  and  development ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  especially  the  case  with  strumous  children  and  young 
persons.  Whdst,  therefore,  we  apply  local  remedies,  we  must  not 
omit  the  use  of  both  internal  and  other  means  as  appear  most 
likely  to  improve  the  general  health.  For  the  former  purpose 
the  cleansing  the  surface  with  poultices,  and  the  application  of 
an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  the  ointments  of  zinc  and  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  and  the  cerate  of  acetate  of  lead  will  be  useful 
for  the  latter  purpose.  The  constitutional  treatment  to  be 
adopted  is  that  which  has  been  already  recommended  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  scrofulous  diathesis. 

In  persons  of  scrofulous  constitution  we  not  unfrequently  meet 
with  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  skin.  They  often  show  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  neck  and  the  back  of  the  head,  these 
al  isci  uses  terminating  in  scrofulous  ulcers.  For  this  affection  the 
treatment  must  be  almost  entirely  constitutional  and  adapted  to 
counteract  the  scrofulous  tendency.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron  will  be  found  a  most  useful  remedy  internally. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  work  compel  us  to  close  this  brief 
summary  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  with  the  notice  of  two  which 
are  commonly  reckoned  amongst  them,  and  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  practice — Purpura  and  Scurvy. 

Both  these  diseases  consist  in  a  subcutaneous  haemorrhage 
which  arises  without  any  pain  or  previous  injury,  and  tor  which 
no  cause  can  be  assigned  beyond  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
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blood  or  of  the  capillaries,  or  of  both.  Purpura  is  first  deti  icted  by 
the  appearance  of  rather  dark-red  persistent  spots  of  small  size 
the  skin  appearing  to  be  thoroughly  dyed  with  stains  of  a  dark 
blood  colour.  The  spots  are  circular,  and  sometimes  innumerable 
smaller  ones  rise  together,  and  form  large  patches.  These  patches 
after  a  few  days,  fade  into  an  orange  colour,  and  leave  a  mark 
like  that  of  a  bruise.  Fresh  ones  are,  however,  successively 
appearing,  so  that  the  eruption  may  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

Purpura  is  divided  by  systematic  writers  into' several  varieties  : 
of  these  the  chief  are,  1.  Purpwa  simplex.  This  variety  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  constitutional  disturbance.  There  are  languor, 
muscular  debility,  weakness  of  the  joints,  and  pain  in  the  limbs, 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  weak,  soft,  and  irritable  pulse,  loaded 
tongue,  which  is  indented  by  the  teeth.  The  bowels  are  generally 
confined,  and  the  stools  offensive,  The  urine  is  high-coloured 
and  becomes  turbid  upon  cooling.  The  spots  of  ecchymosis  may 
affect  the  surface  more  or  less  extensively,  hut  they  commonly 
show  themselves  chiefly  upon  the  legs.  The  face  is  rarely 
affected,  though  there  are  sometimes  spots  on  the  conjunctiva. 
2.  The  Pv/rpwa  hamorrliagica,  which  is  preceded  often  for  some 
weeks  by  signs  of  depression,  much  like  those  of  the  preceding 
variety,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  though  it  sometimes,  but 
very  rarely,  makes  its  attack  suddenly.  It  is  always,  however, 
attended  with  considerable  prostration,  and  frequently  with 
signs  of  deranged  function  of  the  liver,  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  note  in  connection  with  the  observations  we  have  already 
made  of  the  gn  at  tendency  to  luemorrhage  which  exists  in 
jaundice.  Often  there  is  considerable  distension  of  the  hypo- 
chondrium.  The  breath  is  foetid,  and  there  is  an  offensive 
odour  of  the  surface.  The  pulse  is  sometimes  slow,  but  it  is 
always  compressible  and  irritable.  In  this  case  the  spots  are 
often  interspersed  with  patches  of  ecchymosis,  and  often  there 
are  large  marks  like  bruises. 

The  characteristic  feature,  however,  of  this  variety,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  is  the  tendency  to  extravasation  in 
other  parts  besides  the  skin,  especially  the  mucous  surfaces. 
Thus  the  gums  are  tender,  and  there  is  frequently  hasmorrhage 
from  the  bladder  or  intestines.  In  fatal  cases,  too,  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis are  often  found  in  the  serous  cavities  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  and  frequently  there  is  extravasation  into  the  paren- 
chymata  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  solid  viscera. 

The  Purpura  urticans  is  Bpoken  of  by  Dr.  Copland  as  a  rare 
variety  of  the  Purpura  simplex.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
spots  first  appearing  as  small  reddish  elevations  like  nettle-rash, 
but  without  the  tingling  or  itching  of  that  eruption.  These 
papula)  or  weals  gradually  subside,  and  at  the  same  time  assume 
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the  character  of  the  spots  of  purpura.  The  eruption  sometimes 
commences  in  the  joints,  and  is  preceded  by  a  painful  swelling, 
which  has  led  to  its  being  at  first  mistaken  for  rheumatism. 

Closely  allied  to  purpura,  especially  to  Purpura  hsemor- 
rhagia,  is  the  well-known  sea-scurvy,  in  which  the  ecchymoses 
appear  in  large  blotches  upon  the  shins,  calves  of  the  legs,  and 
thighs,  and  afterwards  affect  the  arms,  trunk,  and  even  the 
scalp.  Their  appearance  is  generally  preceded  by  great  depres- 
sion, or  rather  dejection  of  spirits,  a  bloated  countenance,  a 
dingy  or  greenish  hue  of  the  lips,  spongy  gums,  and  pains  in 
the  lower  extremities  like  those  of  rheumatism ;  and  the  legs 
and  ankles  are  often  cedematous.  The  essence  of  this  disease, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  consists  in  the  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  potass 
in  the  blood,  and  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  privation 
of  the  vegetables  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  blood 
mainly  derives  its  supply  of  them,  such  as  potatoes,  cruciferous 
plants,  &c,  which,  long  before  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
the  cause  of  their  remedial  agency  was  known,  experience  had 
taught  practical  men  to  regard  as  antiscorbutics. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  causes  of  the  different 
forms  of  this  disease,  each  of  which  manifests  itself  in  a  sub- 
cutaneous extravasation  or  ecchymosis,  must  be  various  Of 
the  simple,  as  well  as  of  the  ha3morrhagic  form,  the  cause 
according  to  the  most  elaborate  pathological  investigations  of 
which  a  careful  account  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Habershon' in 
the  'Guy  s  Hospital  Reports  '  for  1857,  is  to  be  found  probably  in 
disease  ot  the  spleen  and  liver,  the  most  uniform  morbid  appear- 
ance m  fatal  cases  being  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 
or  the  former. 

The  complicated  purpura,  which  occurs  in  connection  with 
general  capillary  obstruction,  is,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  towards  the  heart 
and  of  the  changed  condition  of  that  fluid  itself,  rcsultin-  from 
the  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  Purpura  urticans  is  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
exanthema  and  is  the  result  probably  of  severe  acute,  and  pos- 
sibly specific  hyperemia  of  the  skin  analogous  to  that  which 
occurs  in  those  diseases. 

The  scurvy  we  have  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica though  not  ueutiea  with  it,  the  general  immediate  cause 
of  the  latter  being  a  changed  condition  of  the  blood,  the  nature  of 
that  Change  being,  however,  not  always  the  same.  In  the  case 
o  I  urpura  hsemorrhagrca  we  know  that  there  is  disease  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  or  both  ;  and  we  know,  also,  that  the  heal  y 
couchtiou  ot  those  organs  is  essential  to  a  normal  condition  of  1  e 
blood  though  the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  blood 
lias  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.    In  scurvy,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  has  not  only  been  shown  that  the  disease  is  induced  by 
feuding  njjon  salt  meat  and  by  the  privation  of  fresh  vegetables, 
but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Garrod  have  proved  that  the  morbid 
change  thus  produced  is  from  a  deficiency  of  the  salts  of  potash, 
a  change  which  does  not  exist  in  the  purpura.  It  used  to  be 
supposed  that  a  cold  climate  was  essential  to  the  production 
of  sea-scurvy,  and  probably  it  is  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  disease  ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  the  hottest 
climates  ships'  companies  are  not  exempt  from  its  attacks  when 
confined  to  the  use  of  salt  provisions.  The  same  disease  may 
also  occur  on  shore  under  similar  circumstances  as  regards  diet; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  cold  spring  which  followed  the 
potato  famine  of  1840,  and  during  which  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  fresh  vegetables,  scurvy  often  presented  itself  in  the 
admission  rooms  of  the  hospitals  of  this  metropolis. 

The  treatment  of  the  severer  forms  of  purpura  is  as  unsatis- 
factory as  our  knowledge  of  its  pathology  is  imperfect.  Though 
we  have  not  the  same  obvious  indication  for  the  use  of  vege- 
tables as  in  the  scurvy,  experience  tells  us  that  where  the 
patient  lias  been,  from  indigence  or  other  circumstances,  de- 
prived (if  them,  they  should  he  supplied  to  him,  and  he  should, 
in  other  respects,  he  allowed  a  good  nourishing  diet.  Where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  vegetables  lemon  juice  may  lie  employed 
as  a  substitute,  though  it  is  not  the  specific  in  this  disease  that 
it  is  in  scurvy. 

In  mild  cases  of  simple  purpura  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  is  a  useful  remedy,  and  to  this  may  be  added 
the  disulphate  of  quinine,  especially  where  the  disease,  as  is 
not  uncommonly  the  case,  occurs  in  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  marsh  miasm.  Dr.  Hunt  recommends  arsenic,  and  in 
this  he  is  supported  by  Dr.  Habershon.  In  one  case  in  which 
the  author  prescribed  it  at  Dr.  Habershon's  suggestion,  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered,  and  certainly  appeared  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  its  use,  though  his  health  was  not 
restored  till  he  had  been  put  upon  a  course  of  iron.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  in  a  recumbent  position  until  several  days 
after  the  spots  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  even  then  we  are 
exposed  to  the  disappointment  of  seeing  them  return  when  he 
sits  up.  The  Purpura  hemorrhagica  is  a  disease  which  is  often 
rapidly  fatal,  and  it  is  one  against  which  we  possess  no  remedy 
upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  Purgatives  of  magnesia  and 
mineral  acids  have  been  recommended  by  authors  ot  hign 
authority.  Dr.  Copland  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  turpentine. 
The  late  Dr.  Hughes  relieved  several  patients  by  the  admini- 
stration of  rum  punch,  which  we  would  recommend  as  a  drink, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  generous  diet,  and  the  sesquichloricle 
of  iron  in  combination  with  quina. 
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The  cure  for  the  scurvy  is  the  potass  contained  in  potatoes 
and  most  green  vegetables,  and  in  lemon  juice,  and  where  these, 
with  fresh  meat,  can  be  procured,  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is 
in  most  cases  certain.  Where  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  cannot 
be  obtained,  the  most  efficient  remedy,  as  well  as  preventive, 
is  the  lemou  juice ;  and  ships'  companies  should  never  be  kept 
for  more  than  a  few  days  upon  salt  provisions  without  being- 
served  with  a  regular  supply. 

St/pMlitic  Eruptions.— Before  concluding  entirely  the  subject 
of  diseases  of  the  skin,  we  would  briefly  allude  to  syphilitic 
eruptions,  which,  though  they  have  had  no  place  assigned  to 
them  amongst  such  diseases,  can,  according  to  the  form  in  which 
they  manifest  themselves,  claim  to  be  classed  almost  with  any 
ot  them,  and  are  in  themselves  highly  important  in  a  practical 
point  ot  view,  since  such  eruptions  are,  in  reality,  mere  evidence 
ot  a  general  specific  disease  in  the  system,  and  unless  the  reme- 
dies employed  be  directed  to  the  eradicating  this  taint,  all  treat- 
ment applied  to  the  disease,  viewed  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
skin  disease,  will  be  futile. 

These  eruptions  may  assume  every  form  of  skin  disease  ex- 
cept the  vesicular,  m  which  they  scarcely  ever  appear.  Their 
characteristic  feature  is  the  copper-coloured  hue  of  the  sur- 
rounding skin  though  this  sign  alone  must  not  be  considered  a 
proot,  since  other  eruptions  do  occasionally  leave  such  a  dis- 
colouration on  healing,  and  syphilitic  eruptions  are  sometimes, 
though  rare  y,  free  from  it.  We  must  therefore  inquire  dili- 
gently into  the  history,  which,  however,  we  are  often  unable  to 
do  by  direct  questions,  and  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
£^1!  • llave  had  a7  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  of 
o^loS'theh^r11'  SUCh  "  S01'e  thl'°at'  Pe«S.  iri«s, 
As  regards  the  eruption  itself  we  often  find  a  want  of  its  true 
characteristics  and  a  tendency  to  run  into  another  form  Thus 
urticaria  sometimes  becomes  more  of  a  dingy  brown  instead  of 
purple,  as  it  dies  away,  and  has  a  tendency °to  desquamate  like 
psoriasis  or  lepra  :  lichen  becomes  large/  and  has  a  decided 
mot  tCub^,rmit  °f  PapUlC'  thf  ^  eruptions  bS 
Id .the  pustular  eruptions  suppuration  penetrates  deeper  and 

forms  of  disease,  we  often  iTuC.Ss  5  t^K 
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The  most  efficient  treatment  for  most  of  these  syphilitic 
eruptions  is  a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  :  about  three  grains 
three  times  a  day  may  be  given  with  about  ten  of  the  bicar- 
bonate in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and,  where  there  is  fair  con- 
stitutional power  and  no  disposition  to  ulceration  of  the  gums 
or  angles  of  the  mouth,  about  five  grains  of  Plummer's  pill  may 
be  given  every  night.  Some  cases  which  have  resisted  these 
remedies  have  yielded  to  a  course  of  nitric  acid  and  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla.  In  the  congenital  syphilitic  eruptions  of 
young  children  the  best  remedy  is  a  grain  of  the  hydrarg.  cuin 
cret.  night  and  morning.  This  may,  after  a  time,  be  followed 
by  a  course  of  iodide  of  iron  or  ol.  morrbuje. 


XXXIV. 


DISEASES  OF  ADOLESCENCE  AND  PUBERTY. 

The  different  periods  of  life  are,  each  more  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  different  diseases,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  youth  and  adolescence.  We  do  not  by  this 
allude  so  much  to  the  structural  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs, 
the  discussion  of  which,  as  regards  the  female,  belongs  more  to 
the  works  of  the  obstetrician,  and  as  regards  the  male,  to  those 
of  the  surgeon  ;  but  to  changes  whicli  take  place  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  during  youth,  a 
period  which  may  be  termed  that  of  the  transition  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  or  womanhood.  To  this  we  have  already 
alluded  in  reference  to  the  development  of  tubercle. 

One  great  change  which  takes  place  at  this  time  is  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  extremities  and  the  trunk,  and  of  the  chest 
and  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that,  as  the  ex- 
tremities acquire  their  full  proportionate  development,  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  sent"  to  the  ri°ht 
heart  directly  through  the  cava,  as  compared  with  that  which 
rinds  its  way  by  the  more  circuitous  route  through  the  portal 
system ;  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  a  demand  for  a  greater 
activity  in  the  decarbonizing  action  of  the  lungs.  This  is  re- 
markably shown  as  regards  the  latter  bv  the  observations  of 
Anural  and  Gavarret,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  male 
there  was  at  the  period  of  puberty  a  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
ot  carbonic  acid  daily  evolved  by  the  lungs,  that  afterwards  it 
continued  slowly  to  increase  till  perfect  manhood,  and  about  the 
age  of  forty-five  began  to  decline.  Now  the  inference  from 
this  as  regards  the  male  subject  is  obviously  this-that  if  the 
lungs  themselves  be  unsound,  or  if  there  be  any  causes  impeding 

£r^ttw*VBn0h  ^ua7owiuS  of  the  air  passages,  contrac- 
tum  of  the  chest  from  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  or  the  effect  of 
pericardial  adhesion  acting  immediately  through  the  impediment 
which  n  affords  to  respiratory  movements;  or  if  there  be  X 
struction  to  the  pulmonic  circulation,  either  from  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve-dilated  bronchial  tubes,  or  the  off  c  ol 'old  bron 
Hnlis,  at  will  be  at  this  period  that  the  effects  of  such  defective 
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development  may  bo  expected  to  show  themselves ;  (see  '  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,'  1st  series,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  1  and  467,)  and  they 
will  consist  mainly  either  in  disorganization  of  the  lungs,  or— en- 
largement of  the  right  heart,  engorgement  of  the  liver,  ascites, 
and  general  dropsy. 

In  the  female  the  progress  of  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
function  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  the  girl  it  goes  on  in- 
creasing, as  in  the  boy,  to  the  age  of  puberty  ;  but  when  men- 
struatio°n  is  established,  instead  of  a  further  and  more_  rapid 
increase,  as  in  the  male  at  the  same  age,  the  increase  m  the 
daily  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  arrested ;  but  should  the 
catamenia  be  checked,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  until  they  are  restored.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  iu  the  female,  although  the  rate  of  mortality  is  low  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  it  nevertheless  exceeds  that  of  the  male 

by  1-28  to  T.  '  „  , 

"We  perceive,  then,  the  important  connection  between  the 
uterine  functions  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  also  that  if 
there  exist  any  of  those  circumstances  which  have  just  been 
enumerated  as  preventing  the  development  of  the  latter,  an 
irregularity  in  the  former  must  tend  greatly  to  aggravate  the  ill 
effects  which  may  be  anticipated.  And  that  such  is  the  case  is 
confirmed  by  experience  ;  for  instances  have  occurred  m  which, 
from  early  rheumatism  and  carditis,  there  had  been  narrowing 
of  the  mitral  valve,  but  in  which  menstruation  became  established, 
and  the  pulmonic  obstruction  relieved,  and  the  patient  went  on 
StoE  able"  ealth  till  the  age  when  that  function  nnght  be 
expected  to  cease,  and  then  the  dyspnoea,  engorgement  ot  heart 
and  liver,  and  subsequent  dropsy,  quickly  ensued 

independently,  however,  of  structural  lesion,  there  appears 
in  tSmale  to  be  sometimes  a  want  of  power  m  the  system  to 
establish  the  catamenial  functions;  in  other  cases,  again,  it  is 
arrested  when  so  established.  . 

Ce  we  have  two  varieties,  of  amenorrhcea, ^e  X 
termed  in  the  former  case  d'ti^iofof 
suppressio  mensium;  but  there  is  Desioxs  juu™  w-tween 
pnnal  or  even  greater  practical  importance,  and  that  is  between 

srsistf  zssrssz  .Wis*,  t— 
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to  the  supply  of  blood  for  the  purpose.  These  cases  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  white  lips  and  white  cheeks,  with  sometimes  a 
sallow,  greenish  hue,  the  pearly  conjunctivae,  the  dark  areola 
round  the  eye.  There  are  commonly  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  ; 
there  is  an  anaemic  murmur  in  the  ascending  aorta,  plainest, 
according  to  Dr.  Hughes,  where  that  vessel  overlies  the  pul- 
monic artery.  There  is  general  weakness  and  inability  for 
exertion,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  commonly  cedematous  to- 
wards night ;  the  nervous  system  is  highly  susceptible,  and  such 
patients  are  morbidly  timid,  and  often  hysterical.  As  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  weakness,  there  is  often  leucorihcea. 

This  form  of  amenorrhoea  is  most  common  in  towns,  and  is  no 
doubt  much  favoured  by  the  want  of  pure  air  and  sunshine. 

It  must  obviously  be  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  relieve  such 
cases  by  any  measures  calculated  directly  to  induce  or  restore 
the  uterine  functions,  since  their  non-performance  is  often  a 
conservative  precaution  on  the  part  of  nature,  to  save  the  power 
of  the  system.  Iron,  indeed,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
emmenagogue ;  but  it  is  because  it  is  tonic,  and  promotes  the 
formation  of  red  corpuscles,  and  the  strength  and  material  being 
given,  the  function  is  performed.  The  iron  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  form  eitber  of  ammonio-citrate  or  ammonio-tartrate,  or 
the  compound  iron  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  two 
former  are  the  least  offensive,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  induce  head- 
ache. They  may  be  given  in  solution,  and  as  the  bowels  are 
generally  costive,  some  aperient  pill  should  be  given  every  night 
or  every  alternate  night.  For  the  latter  reason  an  excellent 
form  is  the  combination  of  the  iron  mixture  with  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes.  Where  there  is  much  leucorrhcea,  the  solu- 
tion of  alum  and  zinc  should  be  used  as  an  injection  per 
vaginam. 

In  the  cases  of  amenorrhoea  without  chlorosis,  the  cause  of 
the  non-performance  of  the  function  is  probably  dependent 
upon  congestion.  The  subjects  are  generally,  florid,  stout,  full- 
bosomed  girls,  who,  nevertheless,  have  often  a  feeble  circula- 
tion. Exercise,  free  purging,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
to  the  groins  or  inside  the  thighs,  when  the  period  comes  round, 
are  the  best  remedies.  Many  practitioners  have  faith  in  the 
madder  and  hellebore  as  emrnenagogues. 

Dysmenorrhcea  is  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  treat.  Most  females  for  a  few  clays  before 
the  return  of  the  period,  and  the  appearance  of  the  catamenia, 
suffer  from  slight  febrile  disturbance,  with  pain  in  the  loins  and 
weight  in  the  iliac  fosssa,  and  across  the  pubic  region,  showing 
thul,  I  here  is  an  amount  of  periodical  congestion  for  which  the 
catamenia]  discharge  affords  a  periodical  relief.  In  some,  how- 
ever, this  congestion  appears  to  assume  the  form  of  inflamma- 
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tion ;  and  we  have  intense  pain  in  the  iliac  fossse,  and  down  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  with  furred  tongue,  rather  sharp  pulse, 
torpid  bowels,  and  sometimes  high-coloured  urine.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  may  be  well  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
iliac  fossse,  or  inside  the  thighs,  especially  if  there  be  a  delay  in 
the  appearance  of  the  discharge  ;  and  hot  fomentations  may  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  :  but  the  remedy  which 
we  have  found  most  effectual  is  about  half  a  grain  of  calomel 
with  one  grain  of  camphor  and  three  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  the  bowels  being  kept  moderately 
free,  and  the  hip-bath  employed  at  night.  This  treatment 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  premonitory  signs  of  men- 
struation make  their  appearance. 

Hysteria  is  another  affection  closely  connected  with  uterine 
derangement  in  females,  and  it  is  from  thence  that  it  derives 
its  name.  To  describe  its  various  phases,  would  exceed  our 
limits ;  there  is  no  disease  which  it  may  not  simulate,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  none  which  it  may  not 
mask.  The  well-known  hysteric  fits  are  perhaps  the  effect  of 
excessive  polarity  of  the  spinal  cord,  that  of  the  brain  being- 
diminished  ;  such  a  state  of  things  is  more  apt  to  exist  in  the 
female  than  the  male,  especially  if  there  be  a  tendency  to 
chlorosis  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  supply  of  nerves 
distributed  to  the  uterus,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  ready 
excitement  of  spasm  or  convulsion  from  irritation  of  that  organ. 
Another'remarkable  phenomenon  in  hysteria  is  a  strange  per- 
version of  the  moral  feelings,  evincing  its  presence  in  fondness 
for  simulation.  Thus  delicate  females  will  not  only  feign 
disease  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus,  but  even  some  which 
may  subject  them  to  painful  operations.  Sometimes,  agam, 
there  is  a  species  of  delirium,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characteristics  is  that  young  females,  often  young  ladies, 
will  use  obscene  expressions  and  sometimes  sing  songs  with 
which  we  could  hardly  believe  that  they  could  have  been 
acquainted. 

In  the  management  of  hysteria  we  must  look  first  to  tne 
natural  functions,  and  especially  those  of  the  bowels  and  the 
uterus,  and  there  are  few  better  remedies  during  the  paroxysm, 
than  cold  affusion.  *•',■„ 

In  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  in 
doses  commencing  at  about  a  grain,  and  gradually  increased, 
will  often  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them. 

In  the  hysteric  mania  the  combination  of  camphor  and 
henbane,  and  the  occasional  use  of  assafojtida  injections,  will 
be  very  serviceable.  After  the  maniacal  excitement  has  sub- 
Bided,  the  valeriate,  or  sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  employed :  but 
more  important  than  these  are  moderate  exercise  tor  tilt  Uoci}, 
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and  rational  employment  for  the  mind.  We  have  already 
hinted  that  in  several  spasmodic  diseases  the  automatic  func- 
tions are  in  undue  action,  whilst  the  voluntary  power  is  in  abey- 
ance ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  hysteria;  but  beyond  this,  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  emotional  susceptibilities,  and  diminution  in 
the  controlling  power  of  the  reason.  To  subdue  the  former,  and 
strengthen  the  latter,  should  therefore  be  a  leading  object.  For 
this  reason,  moderate  intellectual  exercise  is  to  be  encouraged  ; 
but  the  stimulus  of  much  that  is  termed  light  literature  is  to  be 
discountenanced.  Eational  society  is  to  be  sought,  but  dissipa- 
tion shunned.  Eeligion,  in  its  truest  sense,  is  as  healthful,  as 
sentimental  religionism  is  pernicious. 
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Abscess,  53. 
Acarus  scabiei,  709. 
Acid,  litbic,  621. 

  phosphoric,  in  urine,  527. 

Acne,  716. 

  rosacea,  716. 

Acupuncture,  in  Bright's  disease,  518. 
Addison's  disease,  541. 

 its  symptoms,  542. 

Adolescence,  diseases  of,  723. 
.'Egophony,  a  sign  of  pleuritic  effu- 
sion, 262. 
Affusion,  cold,  its  use  in  fever,  699. 

  in  scarlatina,  675. 

Ague,  cold  stage  of,  615. 

 hot  stage  of,  615. 

  quotidian,  616. 

  different  forms  of,  616. 

  tertian,  616.  . 

  quartan,  616. 

  pathology  of,  617. 

 general  symptoms  of,  618. 

  cause  of,  61s. 

  morbid  changes' of,  619. 

  prognosis  of,  620. 

  diagnosis  of,  621. 

  complications  of,  624. 

  preventive  treatment  of,  625. 

Age,  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  577. 
Albumen,  variations  in,  in  blood,  24. 
Albuminuria,  prognosis  of,  513. 

  scarlatinal,  treatment  of,  515. 

Amenorrhcea,  725. 
Ammonia,  urate  of,  523. 

  in  urine,  causes  of,  529. 

 use  of,  in  diabetes,  537. 

Amphoric  vibration,  267. 

 signs,  267. 

Anaemia,  20. 

  lymphatica,  541. 

Anaesthesia,  587. 
 facial,  500. 

Anasarca,  in  Bright's  disease,  505. 

  renal,  distinction  from  cardiac,  506. 

Aneurism,  363. 


Aneurism  of  aorta,  progress  of,  364. 

 of  aorta,  physical  signs  of,  365. 

Angina  pectoris,  367. 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  363. 

 physical  signs  of  aneurism  of,  365. 

 aneurism  of,  its  treatment,  366. 

Aortic  valves,  affection  of,  in  endocar- 
ditis, 328. 

  treatment  of  disease  of,  350. 

Aortitis,  360. 
Apnoea,  13. 

 death  from,  in  fever,  646. 

 in  fever,  treatment  of,  657. 

Apneumatosis,  281. 
Apoplexy,  569,  et  seq. 

 definition  of,  569. 

 different  forms  of,  570. 

 primarily  apoplectic,  570. 

 pathology  of,  57 1,  et  seq. 

 causes  of,  572, 

  not  primarily  apoplectic,  575. 

 paralytic,  576. 

 from  embolus,  577. 

  diagnosis  of,  578,  et  seq. 

 treatment  of,  578. 

 rules  for  bleeding  in,  578,  et  seq. 

 use  of  purgatives  in,  582. 

 diuretics  in,  582, 

 treatment  of  second  class  of,  583. 

 not  primarily  apoplectic,  treatment 

of  583. 

 paralytic,  treatment  of,  584. 

 its  diagnosis,  from  epilepsy,  602. 

Appetite,  79. 

Arachnoid,  morbid  appearances  of,  544. 
Areolar  tissue,  sub-mucous,  oedema  of, 
505. 

Arsenic,  its  use  in  ague,  623. 
Arteries,  affection  of,  in  Bright's  disease, 
507. 

- — -  disease  of,  causes  of  apoplexy,  57". 
Ascaris  vermloularis,  456. 

 lumbricoides,  456. 

Asthenia,  death  from  in  fever,  647. 
 in  fever,  treatment  of,  657. 
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Asthma,  283;  et  seq. 

 diagnosis  of,  285. 

 treatment  of,  285. 

Atalectasis  of  lung,  281. 
Auscultation,  157. 

 of  the  respiration,  1G2,  et  seq. 

 of  the  voice,  164. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  in  ague,  623. 
Bile  in  blood,  25. 

  pre-existence  of,  in  the  circula- 
tion, 481. 

Bleeding,  general,  S9. 

 topical,  91. 

 effects  of,  93. 

 indications  for,  95,  et  seq. 

 in  pneumonia,  243. 

 expediency  of  in  carditis,  334. 

 in  fever,  648. 

Blood,  buffy  coat  of,  23. 

 variations  in  salts  of,  24. 

 inquination  of,  25,  et  seq. 

 effects  of  retained  secretion  of, 

25,  et  seq. 

 foreign  ingredients  in,  28. 

 determination  of,  30. 

 inflamed,  57. 

Bowel  obstruction  of,  428. 

 irritation  in  fever,  its  treatment,663 

Brain,  affection  of  in  Bright's  disease, 
507,  et  seq. 

— *-  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  mem- 
branes of,  545. 

 softening  of,  545. 

 ramollissement  of,  545. 

— —  abscess  of,  515. 

 induration  of,  545. 

 inflammatory  diseases  of,  treat- 
ment, 548,  et  seq. 

 inflammatory  disease  of,  progno- 
sis, 548. 

 tuberculous  disease  of,  551. 

 disorder  of,  in  fever,  633. 

 affection  of,  in  fever,  its  treatment, 

660. 

Bright's  disease,  500. 

 nature  of,  500. 

 acute,  501. 

 acute,  anatomical  changes  in,  501. 

 acute,  state  of  urine  in,  501. 

■  acute,  second  stage  of,  501. 

 acute,  second  stage  of,  condition 

of  urine  in,  502. 
■  ■  chronic,  anatomical   changes  of 

kidney  in,  502. 

 chronic,  condition  of  urine  in,  502. 

  chronic,  502. 

 changes  in  blood  in,  503. 

 specific  gravity  of  blood  in,  501. 

 deficiency  of  tibrlne  of  blood  in,504. 


Bright's  disease,  inflammation  of  mucous 
membrane  in,  506. 

—  inflammation  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 506. 

 affection  of  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem in,  507,  et  seq. 

 affection  of  heart  arteries  in,  507. 

 convulsions  in,  508. 

 stupor  in,  508. 

 causes  of,  508,  et  seq. 

 oedema  of  glottis  in,  509. 

 diagnosis  of,  511. 

 prognosis  of,  513. 

 treatment  of,  513. 

 acute,  treatment  of,  514. 

 cerebral  affection  in,  its  treatment, 

516. 

 chronic,  treatment  of,  517. 

 use  of  iron  in,  518. 

 use  of  acupuncture  in,  518. 

  use  of  hydrogogues  in,  518. 

Bright's  kidney,  a  cause  of  apoplexy, 
578. 

Bronchitis,  207,  et  seq. 

  physical  signs  of,  209. 

  expectoration  in,  211. 

  modes  of  fatal  termination,  212, 

e.t  seq. 

  diagnosis  of,  214. 

  prognosis  of,  215. 

  treatment  of,  217,  et  seq. 

  chronic,  222,  et  seq. 

  chronic,  its  pathology,  223. 

  chronic,  prognosis  of,  225. 

  chronic,  treatment  of,  226. 

  as  a  complication  of  fever,  635. 

—  in  fever,  its  treatment,  661. 
Bronchophony,  165. 

  in  pleurisy,  262. 

Buffy  coat  of  blood,  23. 
Bulla;,  712 

Calculus,  biliary,  484. 

 renal,  497. 

Cancrum  oris,  373. 

Capsular  supra-renales,  diseases  of,  541.  1  ' 
Carbonic  acid,  variations  in  evolution 

of,  723. 
Carcinoma,  of  stomach,  382. 
Carditis,  causes  of,  331. 

  modes  of  death  in,  333. 

 treatment  of,  333. 

  expediency  of  bleeding  in,  334. 

  use  of  counter  Irritation  in, 335. 

  subacute,  its  treatment,  336. 

  from  influenza  or  scarlatina,  337. 

  uremic,  337. 

  diagnosis  of,  338. 

  chronic  form  of,  339. 

  sequela;  of,  3  Hi. 
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Catamenin.  suppression  of,  724. 

  retention  of,  721. 

Catarrh,  202,  et  seq. 

  treatment  of,  205. 

  prevention  of,  206. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  liver,  47C. 

Cavity  in  lung,  physical  signs  of,  299. 

Cerebral  affection  in  fever,  its  treat- 
ment, G60. 

  in  Bright's  disease,  treatment  of, 

516. 

Changes,  elementary,  18. 

Chest  affection,  in  fever,  Its  treatment, 

661. 
Chlorosis,  724. 
Cholera,  English,  443. 

•        epidemic,  696. 

  its  symptoms,  696. 

  mode  of  invasion,  691,  697. 

  modes  of  death  in,  697. 

 eruptive  fever  consequent  upon, 698. 

■        series  of  causation,  698. 

  prognosis  of,  699. 

  diagnosis  of,  699. 

  is  it  contagious  ?  699. 

 ■  treatment  of,  "uo,  et  seq. 

Choleraic  fever,  698. 
Chorea,  596,  et  seq. 

  affection  of  heart  in,  596. 

  causes  of,  598. 

— ^its  connection  with  rheumatism, 598. 

  treatment  of,  598. 

Chronic  peritonitis,  416. 

  pleurisy,  274. 

Circulation,  moving  powers  of,  30. 

 changes  in,  at  puberty,  723. 

Clot,  form  of,  23. 

  cupping  of,  23. 

Cold,  external,  a  cause  of  disease,  6. 
  applied  internally,  a   cause  of 

disease,  7. 
Colic,  452. 

  simple,  causes  of,  452. 

  from  lead,  453. 

  treatment  of,  454. 

Colica  pictonum,  453. 
Coma,  death  from,  11. 

  death  from,  in  fever,  645. 

Concretions,  intestinal,  454. 
Congestion,  29. 

  mechanism  of,  30. 

  treatment  of,  33. 

  mechanical,  treatment  of,  37. 

Conjunctiva,  oedema  of,  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 505. 
Contagion,  a  cause  of  fever,  613. 
Convulsions,  infantile,  595. 

 from  dentition,  595. 

—  from  gastric  irritation,  59G. 
  in  Bright's  disease,  508. 


Corpuscles,  white,  changes  in,  21. 

 red,  changes  in  proportion  of,  19] 

Counter-irritants  in  inflammation,  111. 
Cramp  in  Bright's  disease,  508. 
Crepitation,  dry,  234. 
Croup,  181. 

 pathology  of,  184. 

 varieties  of,  185. 

 spasmodic,  186. 

 spasmodic,  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of,  187. 

 diagnosis  of,  189. 

 mucous,  lflii. 

 treatment  of,  191,  et  seq. 

Cynanche,  167,  et  seq. 

 treatment  of,  169. 

 trachealis,  181. 

Cystic  oxide,  534. 
Cystine,  534. 

Death,  modes  of,  from  disease,  10. 

 from  syncope,  10,  11. 

 from  coma,  11. 

 frQiu  the  heart,  11. 

 from  apucea,  13. 

Degenerations,  inflammatory,  51 . 
Delirium  in  fever,  634. 
Delirium  tremens,  561,  et  seq. 

 symptoms  of,  561. 

 terminations  of,  562. 

 causes  of,  562. 

 diagnosis  of,  563. 

 prognosis  of,  564. 

 ■  treatment  of,  564. 

 from  mental  excitement,  565. 

Devonshire  colic,  452. 
Deposits,  typhoid,  115, 

 scrofulous,  115. 

 tuberculous,  116,  et  seq. 

 uric  acid,  522. 

 malignant,  125,  et  seq. 

 urinary,  521,  et  seq. 

Diabetes,  534,  et  seq. 

 history  of,  535. 

 origin  of  sugar  in  urine  in,  535. 

 artificial  mode  of  producing,  536. 

 treatment  of,  537. 

Diaphoretics  in  inflammation,  103. 
Diarrhoea,  442. 

 varieties  of,  442. 

 treatment  of.  4  12. 

 in  ague,  its  treatment,  024. 

Digitalis  in  inflammation,  105. 
Dilatation  of  heart,  340. 

 cause  of,  343. 

Diphtheria,  197,  et  seq. 

 anatomical  changes  in,  19». 

 diagnosis  of,  199. 

 treatment  of,  200. 

Diphtheritis,  197. 
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Disease,  causes  of,  3. 

 hereditary  tendency  to,  4. 

 special  liabilities  to,  5. 

 epidemic  causes  of,  8. 

 endemic  causes  of,  8. 

 modes  of  death  in,  10. 

 its  modes  of  favourable  termina- 
tion, 10. 

 spontaneous  decline  of,  16. 

■  ■  physical  signs  of,  64. 

 signs  of,  65. 

 functional  signs  of,  66. 

 general  signs  of,  68. 

Diseases,  sporadic,  5. 

 contagious,  9. 

 of  the  skin,  705. 

Diseased  valves,  treatment  of,  354,  et  seq. 
Diuretics  in  inflammation,  102. 
Dropsy,  137,  et  seq. 

 treatment  of,  140. 

 general,  in  Bright's  disease,  505. 

 scarlatinal,  treatment  of,  515. 

 scarlatinous,  683. 

Dynamical  conditions,  changes  of,  19. 
Dysentery,  444. 

 symptoms  of,  444. 

 anatomical  changes  in,  445. 

 acute,  treatment  of,  446. 

 varieties  of,  447. 

Dysmenorrhea,  725. 
Dyspepsia,  390. 

 its  nature,  391. 

 causes  of,  395,  et  seq. 

 treatment  of,  398,  et  seq. 

Ecmxo-coccus  hominis,  its  relation  to 

long  worms,  456. 
Ecthyma,  715. 
Eczema,  711. 

 rubum,  711. 

 mercuriale,  711. 

 infantile,  712. 

Effusions  of  inflammation,  46. 

  in  Bright's  disease,  inflammatory 

character  of,  505. 
Elementary  changes,  19. 
Emboli,  as  causes  of  apoplexy,  577. 
Emetics  in  inflammation,  101. 
Empyema,  254. 

Encephalon,  inflammatory  diseases  of, 
544,  et  seq. 

 morbid  appearances,  544,  545. 

Endocarditis,  325. 

 anatomical  changes  in,  326. 

 first  stage  of,  326. 

 second  stage  of,  327. 

 pathology  of,  328. 

 affection  of  valves  in,  328,  el  seq. 

 progress  of,  329. 

Enteritis,  425. 


Enteritis,  symptoms  of,  425. 

 diagnosis  of,  426. 

 treatment  of,  427. 

Entozoa,  455. 

Epigastrium,  pain  in,  in  Bright's  disease , 

5U9.  . 
Epilepsy,  599,  et  seq. 

 its  pathology,  600. 

 its  relation  to  scrofula,  601. 

 causes  of,  601. 

 the  true  nature  of,  602. 

 its  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  602. 

 its  diagnosis  from  hysteria,  603. 

 prognosis  of,  603. 

 treatment  of,  604. 

Erysipelas,  688,  et  seq. 

 ■  period  of  incubation,  688. 

 period  of  initiatory  fever,  688. 

 its  causes,  689. 

 its  causes,  690. 

 its  tendency  to  produce  pyjemia 

and  puerperal  peritonitis,  689,  690. 

■  ■  treatment,  691. 

Erythema,  705. 

 marginatum,  705. 

 nodosum,  705. 

Facial  paralysis,  treatment  of,  591. 
Farcy  glanders,  693. 
Fever,  inflammatory,  58,  et  seq. 
Fevers,  general  description  of,  611. 
Fever,  idiopathic,  611,  et  seq. 

 ■  typhus,  611. 

 different  forms  of,  612. 

 intermitting,  612. 

 remitting,  612. 

 ■  continued,  613. 

 in  general,  its  origin,  613. 

 endemic,  613. 

 epidemic,  613. 

 intermittent,  615,  et  seq. 

■        intermittent,  general  symptoms, 

615. 

 remittent,  625,  et  seq. 

 continued,  G29,  et  seq. 

 continued,  mode  of  invasion,  629. 

 continued,  appearance  of  eruption 

in,  630. 

  continued,  progress  of,  631. 

 putrid,  632. 

 continued,  complication  of,  633. 

 continued,  with  head-affection,  633. 

  with  affection  of  the  lungs  and 

bronchia',  634. 

 complicated,  with  pneumonia,  635. 

 with  bowel  Irritation,  035. 

 characters  of  pulse  in,  637. 

 macula?  in,  639. 

  typhus,  distinguished  from  ty- 
phoid, 640. 
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Fever,  typhoid,  distinguished  from  ty- 
phus, 6-10. 

  relapsing,  641. 

 continued,  causes  of,  642. 

 continued,  contagiousness  of,  642. 

 continued,  diagnosis  of,  643. 

 continued,  prognosis  of,  64a. 

 continued,  modes  of  death  in,  044. 

 continued,  its  treatment,  648. 

 use  of  cold  affusion  in,  649. 

 bleeding  in,  648,  64  9,  650. 

 uses  of  opium  in,  656. 

 preventive  treatment  of  apncea  in, 

657. 

 treatment  of  asthenia  in,  657. 

  uses  of  wine  and  stimulants  in, 

658,  659. 

 complicated,   its  treatment,  660, 

et  seq. 

 with  chest  affection,  its  treatment, 

661. 

 with  bronchitis,  its  treatment,  661. 

 with  pneumonia,  its  treatment,  662. 

  w  ith  bowel  irritation,  663. 

 eruptive,  665. 

 eruptive,  contagious,  665. 

Fibrine,  changes  in,  21,  22. 

 coagulation  of,  22. 

 in  inflammation,  4 1 . 

 deficiency  of,  in  Bright's  disease, 

504. 

Flatulence,  393. 

Gall-bladdkr,  ulceration  of,  476. 
Gall-stone,  484. 
Gangrene,  56. 
Gastritis,  acute,  375. 

 acute,  symptoms  of,  376. 

 acute,  treatment  of,  377. 

 chronic,  37*. 

 chronic,  its  terminations,  379. 

 chronic,  its  treatment,  380. 

Glanders,  acute,  693. 

 simple  acute,  693. 

Gout,  149. 

 chronic,  151. 

 irregular,  15). 

— ■—  pathology  of,  153. 

 diagnosis  of,  153. 

 treatment  of,  154,  et  seq. 

 as  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  577. 

Granular  kidney,  diagnosis  of,  511. 

 causes  of,  512. 

Gum,  red,  708. 
 white,  708. 

HjEMATEMESIS,  385. 
Hemoptysis,  280. 

  in  phthisis,  its  treatment,  315. 

Haemorrhage,  pulmonary,  286. 


Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  387. 

 treatment  of,  131. 

 intestinal,  in  fever,  687. 

Head  affection  in  fever,  its  treatment, 

654,  655. 
Hajmatemesis,  treatment  of,  388. 
Heart,  diseases  of,  321. 

 hypertrophy  of,  34  0. 

 dilatation  of,  34  0. 

 false  hypertrophy  of,  344. 

 fatty  degeneration  of,  344. 

 treatment   of  hypertrophy  and 

dilatation  of,  348. 

 disease  of,  in  Bright's  disease,  507. 

 hypertrophy  of,  in  Bl  ight's  disease, 

507. 

 disease  of,  a  cause  of  apoplexy,  577. 

Heartburn,  392. 

Heat,  external,  a  cause  of  disease,  6. 
Hectic,  its  distinction  from  ague,  621. 
Herpes,  710. 

 oris,  710. 

 preputialis,  710. 

 zoster,  710. 

Hooping-cough,  703. 
Hunger,  78.  • 

Hydrocephalus,  acute,  550,  et  seq. 

 first  stage  of,  symptoms,  551. 

 second  stage  of,  symptoms,  551. 

 tuberculous  origin  of,  051. 

 third  stage  of,  symptoms,  552. 

 treatment  of,  554. 

 preventive  treatment  of,  556. 

 chronic,  559. 

 ^chronic,  prognosis,  559. 

 chronic,  tuberculous  origin  of,  560. 

Hydrophobia,  609. 

 its  treatment,  610. 

 morbid  anatomy  of,  610. 

Hydropericardium,  signs  of,  325. 
Hypera?.mia,  active,  31. 

 asthenic,  31. 

Hyperesthesia,  588. 
Hypertrophy  of  heart,  340. 

 true,  cause  of,  341. 

 diagnosis  of,  343. 

 false,  344. 

 false,  diagnosis  of,  347. 

 and  dilatation  of  heart,  prognosis 

or,  353. 

Hysteria,  its  diagnosis  from  epilepsy, 
6u3. 

Jaux'dice,  480. 

 its  symptoms,  4S0,  482,  et  seq. 

 its  nature,  480. 

 cause  of  colour  in,  481. 

 causes  of,  482. 

 secondary  effects  of,  483. 

 gall-stones  as  a  cause  of,  4S4. 
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Jaundice,  pressure  on  the  ducts  a  cause 
of,  484. 

 yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  a  cause 

of,  485. 

 terminations  of,  487. 

 treatment  of,  488. 

Ichorajmia,  369. 
Icthyosis,  714. 

 hereditary,  ?15. 

Ileum,  affection  of,  in  fever,  635. 
Impetigo,  715. 
Inflammation,  38,  el  seq. 

 changes  in  capillaries  in,  40. 

 arrangement  of  corpuscles  in,  41. 

 state  of  nerves  in,  43. 

 consequences  of,  44. 

 metastasis  of,  45. 

 effusions  of,  46. 

 varieties  of,  4  8. 

 fatal  termination  of,  84,  et  seq.  ] 

 treatment  of,  84,  et  seq, 

 bleeding  in,  SO. 

 emetics  in,  101. 

 diaphoretics  in,  103. 

 digitalis  in,  105. 

 mercury  in,  107,  et  seq. 

 counter-irritants,  111. 

 rheumatic  and  gouty,  141,  et  seq. 

 of  the  lung,  229,  et  seq. 

 of  mucous  membrane  of  gall-ducts, 

475. 

 of  mucous  membranes  in  Bright's 

disease,  506. 

 cerebral,  symptoms  of,  545. 

Inflammations,  signs  of,  63. 
inflammatory  fever,  58. 
Influenza,  702. 

Inoculation  for  small-pox,  671. 
Intestines,  haemorrhage  from,  in  fever, 
637. 

Intermittent  fever,  morbid  changes  in, 
619. 

 diagnosis  of,  621. 

 treatment  of,  621,  et  seq. 

Intermittents.  pathology  of,  617. 
intestinal  worms,  symptoms  of,  457. 

  treatment  of,  458. 

Intestines,    inflammation    of  mucous 
membrane  of,  in  Bright's  disease,  506, 
Intestinal  concretions,  451. 
Iron,  use  of,  in  Bright's  disease,  518. 

 its  use  in  epilepsy,  606. 

 its  use  in  chorea,  599. 

Irritability,  morbid  states  of,  18. 
Irritation  of  nerves,  peripheral,  595. 
Itch,  709. 
 mite,  709. 

IClDNEY,  disease  of,  49",  et  seq. 
 congestion  of,  495. 


Kidney,  Bright's  disease  of,  500,  et  seq. 

 atrophy  of,  502. 

  fatty  degeneration  of,  503. 

 mottled,  503. 

  granular,  510. 

  granular,  diagnosis  of,  511. 

 granular,  causes  of,  512. 

 granular,  treatment  of,  519. 

Laryngitis,  acute,  172,  et  seq. 

 treatment  of,  175. 

  chronic,  179. 

Lead  palsy,  453. 
Lepra,  714. 

Leucocytluernia,  21,  25,  540. 

  mode  of  death  in,  541. 

Lichen,  707. 

 simplex,  707 

  circumscripta,  707. 

  strophulous,  707. 

 urticatus,  707. 

  agrius,  70S. 

Liver,  diseases  of,  459. 

 malformations  of,  459, 

  congestion  of,  460. 

  congestion  of,  hepatic  venous,  460. 

 hepatic  venous,  congestion  of,  its 

diagnosis,  461. 

  congestion  of,  its  prognosis,  462. 

  active  congestion  of,  463. 

 congestion  of,  its  treatment,  464. 

  inflammatory  diseases  of,  465. 

  suppurative' inflammation  of,  466. 

  suppurative  inflammation  of,  ana- 
tomical changes  produced  by,  466. 

 suppurative  inflammation  of,  causes 

of,  466. 

  abscess  of,  467. 

  suppuratlsn  of,  its  diagnosis,  467. 

  abscess  of,  its  treatment,  469.  • 

 gangrene  of,  470. 

  adhesive  inflammation  of,  470. 

  cirrhosis  of,  470. 

  cirrhosis  of,  its  nature,  47 1* 

  cirrhosis  of,  its  causes,  471. 

  cirrhosis  of,  symptoms,  472. 

 cirrhosis  of,  effects  of,  473. 

  cirrhosis  of,  diagnosis  of,  473. 

  cirrhosis  of,  treatment  of,  475. 

  inflammation  of  veins  of,  475. 

  catarrhal  inflammation  of,  476. 

  catarrhal  inflammation  oT,  its  treat-  1 

m.ent,  477. 

  lardaceous,  479. 

  cancer  of,  479. 

 yellow  atrophy  of,  486. 

  yellow  atrophy,  symptoms,  485-6. 

  affection  of,  in  intermittents,  619. 

Lime,  oxalate  of,  525, 

Lithates,  amorphous,  521. 
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Lithic  acid,  521. 

Lung,  inflammation  of,  229,  et  seq. 

 consolidation  of,  230. 

  hepatization  of,  23ii. 

  red  hepatization  of,  231. 

 inflammatory  cedema  of,  231. 

  grey  hepatization  of,  231. 

  puriform  infiltration  of,  232,  23V. 

  iron-grey  induration  of,  232. 

  red  hepatization,  signs  of,  235. 

  effusion  of  molecular  lymph,  236. 

  disorganization    of,  in  pneumo- 
nia, 237. 

  gangrene  of,  symptoms,  237. 

  treatment  of  inflammation  of,  242, 

et  seq. 

  treatment  of  inflammation  of,  first 

stage  of,  243. 

  carnilied,  254. 

 cirrhosis  of,  279. 

 ataiectasls  of,  281. 

  emphysema  of,  282. 

  excavation  of,  in  phthisis,  298. 

Lungs,  i.ed' 'ina  of.in  Bright's  disease,  507. 

 affection  of,  in  fever,  634. 

  death  from,  in  fever,  646. 

Lymph,  inflammatory,  49. 
  changes  in,  50. 

Maculae  in  fever,  C39. 

  rose-coloured,  in  fever,  639. 

  mulberry-coloured,  in  fever,  639. 

Malaria  a  cause  of  fever,  613. 
Malignant  deposits,  125,  et  seq. 
Mania,  acute,  566. 

  causes  of,  566. 

  diagnosis  of,  567. 

  prognosis  of,  567. 

  treatment,  567. 

Marsh  miasms,  cause  of  intermittent 

fever,  614. 
Measles,  676. 

  period  of  eruptive  fever,  676. 

  character  of  eruptive  fever,  676. 

 complications  of,  677. 

  diagnosis  of,  677. 

  prognosis  of,  677. 

  treatment  of,  678. 

  period  of  incubation,  676. 

Menstruation,  effect  of,  on  the  pulmonic 

circulation,  72:;. 
'  Mercury,  in  inflammation,  107,  et  seq. 
Metona,  386. 

  treatment  of,  3«H. 

Metastasis  of  inflammation,  45. 
Miasma,  marsh,  cause  of  intermittent 

fever,  614. 
  human,  cause  of  continued  fever, 

614. 

  cause  of  ague,  618. 


Miasma  (ague),  laws  which  regulate  its 
diffusion,  608. 

Mitral  valve,  affection  of,  in  endocardi- 
tis, 329. 

  treatment  of  disease  of,  351. 

Morbilli,  676. 
Muco-enteritis,  437. 

 anatomical  changes  in,  433. 

  diagnosis  of,  438. 

  treatment  of,  439. 

 chronic,  439. 

  chronic,  treatment  of,  440. 

Muco-enteritis  in  fever,  635. 
Mucous  membranes,  inflammation  of 
consequent  upon  Bright's  disease,  506. 

Nausea,  393. 
Nephralgia,  498. 

  diagnosis  of,  498. 

Nephritis,  496. 

 diagnosis  of,  1 07. 

 treatment  of,  498,  et  seq. 

Nerves,  state  of,  in  inflammation,  43. 
Nervous  system,  affection  of,  in  Bright's 
disease,  5u7,  et  seq. 

Obstructed  bowel,  causes  of,  42?,  et  seq. 

 history  of,  429. 

  mode  of  investigating,  430. 

 sickness  as  a  symptom  in,  430. 

  urine,  condition  of,  in,  430. 

  tumescence  of  abdomen  in,  430. 

  prognosis  of,  434. 

  abuse  of  aperients  in,  434. 

  treatment  of,  435. 

(Edema,  in  Bright's  disease,  period  of 
occurrence,  509. 

  of  glottis  in  Bright's  disease,  509. 

(Esophagus,  disease  of,  371,  et  seq. 
Opium,  its  use  in  fever,  656. 

  use  of,  in  erysipelas,  692. 

Ovary,  disease  of,  from  peritonitis.  407. 
Oxalate  of  lime,  diagnosis  of,  526. 

 treatment  of,  526. 

Oxalic  acid,  diathesis,  525,  et  seq. 
Oxaluria,  525,  et  seq. 
Oxide,  cystic,  534. 

Pain,  64. 

Painter's  colic,  453. 
Pancreas,  diseases  of,  539. 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  expediency  of  in 
pleuritis,  273. 

  mode  of  its  performance,  273. 

Paralysis  a  plumbo,  453. 

  facial,  590. 

Paraplegia,  586,  seq. 

 cuuse  of,  086. 

  treatment  ol,  588. 

Pemphigus,  713. 
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Percussion,  161. 

 signs  afforded  by,  in  pleurisy,  260. 

Pericarditis,  321,  et  seq. 

  varieties  of  effusion,  321. 

  acute,  its  first  stage,  321. 

  second  and  tUird  stages  of,  322. 

  physical  signs  of,  321. 

 symptoms  of,  328. 

Pericardium,  signs  of  effusion  into,  325. 
Peripneumonia  notlra,  277. 
Peritonitis,  402. 

  pathology  of,  402. 

  acute,  symptoms  of,  103. 

  state  of  pulse  in,  404. 

  suppression  of  urine  in,  405. 

  causes  of,  405. 

  from  diseased  ovary,  407. 

 from  morbid  poisons,  408. 

 puerperal,  40s. 

 puerperal,  its  relation  to  erysipelas, 

409. 

 diagnosis  of,  409. 

  its  modes  of  fatal  termination,  410. 

 prognosis  of,  411. 

  treatment  of,  411,  et  seq. 

  chronic,  416. 

  chronic,  its  symptoms,  417. 

 its  diagnosis,  419. 

 its  prognosis,  421. 

  its  treatment,  422. 

  puerperal,  from  erysipelas,  690. 

Pharynx,  disease  of,  371. 

Phlebitis,  36S. 

Phosphates  in  urine,  527. 

 earthy,  cause  of  deposition  in  urine, 

527,  r.t  seq. 

 diagnosis  of,  530,  et  se~j. 

 microscopic  characters  of,  531. 

Phosphatio  diathesis,  true  nature  of, 

52S. 

 deposits,  532. 

Phosphoric  acid,  properties  of,  527. 
■Phrenitis,  545,  et  seq. 

 symptoms  of,  545. 

 diagnosis  of,  546. 

 treatment  of,  518. 

 prognosis  of,  548. 

 in  erysipelas,  its  treatment,  692, 

Phthisis,  288. 

 pathology  of,  288,  et  seq. 

 varieties  of,  292. 

 pnetul  ereulous  stage  of,  293. 

 second  stage  of,  294. 

 constitutional  signs  of  second  stage 

of,  294. 

 physical  signs  of  second  stage  of, 

296. 

  general  signs  of  second  stage,  296. 

 third  stage  of,  297. 

  general  signs  of  third  stage,  297. 


Phthisis,  physical  signs  of  third  stage, 
298. 

 founu  stage  of,  298. 

 signs  of  excavation  of  lung  in,  299. 

 accidents  of,  209,  et  seq. 

 hajmoptysis  in,  299. 

 gangrene  of  lung  in,  300. 

 pneumonia  in,  300. 

 inflammation  of  pleura  in,  300. 

 complications  of,  301. 

 pneumalhorax  in,  301. 

 acute,  302. 

 modes  of  fatal  termination  of,  304. 

 diagnosis  of,  304  et.  seq. 

 amenorrhcea  in,  305. 

 treatment  of,  3U7,  et  seq. 

 prophylactic  treatment   of,  308, 

et  seq.,  313. 

 treatment  of  first  stage,  311. 

 treatment  of  ha?uioptysis  in,  315. 

 treatment  of  latter  stage  of,  316, 

et  seq. 

 treatment  of  complications  of,  318, 

et  seq. 
Pityriasis,  717. 
Plethora,  20. 

Pleura,  inflammation  of,  252,  et  seq. 
Pleuritis,  252,  et  seq. 

 first  stage  of,  252. 

 characteristic  effusions  in,  252. 

 second  stage  of,  252. 

 its  pathology,  253. 

— —  adhesive  effusions  in,  253. 

 contraction  of  the  chest  in,  253. 

 dislocation  of  the  heart  in,  254. 

— —  puriform  effusion  in,  254. 

 general  symptoms  of,  255. 

 physical  signs  of,  256. 

 signs  of  effusion  of  lymph  in,  256, 

et  seq. 

 auscultatory  signs  of,  261. 

 effusion  in,  summary  of  the  signs 

of,  262,  263. 

 causes  of,  263.  264. 

 prognosis  of,  267. 

 treatment  of,  269. 

 bleeding  in,  270. 

 use  of  mercury  in,  270. 

 use  of  diuretics  in,  271. 

 expediency  of  paracentesis  in,  272, 

et  seq. 

 chronic,  274. 

Pleuro-prieumonia,  278. 
Pneumonia,  229. 

 pathology  of,  229,  et  seq. 

 stage  of  engorgement,  229. 

 symptoms  of,  232,  et  seq. 

 symptoms  of  first  st-uge  of,  232. 

 expectoration  in  first  stage  of,  2.13. 

 auscultatory  signs  of,  234. 
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Pneumonia,  dry  crepitation  in,  234. 

 second  stage  of,  235. 

 second  stage,  auscultatory  signs  of, 

235. 

 diagnosis  of,  23s. 

 prognosis  of,  239. 

 modes  of  fatal  termination  of,  239. 

 causes  of,  242. 

 treatment  of,  242,  et  seq. 

 jaundice  in,  243. 

 treatment  of  first  stage  of,  243. 

 bleeding  in,  243. 

 antimony  in,  244. 

 calomel  in,  244. 

 opium  in,  244. 

 treatment  of  second  stage  of,  245. 

 use  of  mercury  in,  246. 

 treatment  of  asthenic  form  of,  217. 

 treatment  of  purifonn  infiltration 

in,  248. 

 typhoid,  treatment  of,  249. 

 in  lever,  its  treatment,  662. 

Pneumothorax,  254. 

 signs  of,  265. 

Poisons,  modi'  of  operation  of,  14. 

 death  from,  14. 

Porrigo,  716. 

 decalvens,  717. 

Prurigo,  70s. 

 pudendi,  709. 

Psoriasis,  714. 

Puberty,  disorders  of,  723. 

Pulse,  69. 

 mechanism  of,  70. 

 nervous  influence  of,  71. 

 frequency  of,  73. 

 force  or  feebleness  of,  73. 

 locomotive,  74. 

 effect  of  state  of  arteries  on,  74. 

 regularity  of,  74. 

 causes  of  intermission  of,  75. 

 in  fever,  687. 

Purgatives,  use  of,  in  inflammation,548. 

  use  of,  in  apoplexy,  582. 

Puriform  infiltration  of  lung,  treatment 

of,  248. 
Purpura,  718. 

 simplex,  718. 

 hemorrhagica,  718,  719. 

 urticans,  718,  719. 

 complicated,  719. 

 treatment  of,  720. 

Pus,  presence  of  In  urine,  tests  for,  495. 
PustuhB,  715. 
Pyajinia,  369. 

 from  erysipelas,  689. 

Pyrosis,  394. 

Pylorus,  scirrhus  of,  383. 

Quartan  aguh,  616. 


Quina,  its  use  in  ague,  623. 
Quotidian  ague,  616. 

"Rale  crepitant  redux,"  236. 

Eed  gum,  708. 

Remittent  lever,  625,  et  seq. 

 cause  of,  626. 

 diagnosis  of,  627. 

 prognosis  of,  627. 

 treatment  of,  627. 

Retained  secretions,  26,  27. 
Rheumatism,  acute,  149,  et  seq. 

 diagnosis  of,  143. 

 treatment  of,  144,  et  seq. 

 nervine,  547. 

 a  sequela  of  scarlatina,  683. 

Ribs,  mobility  of,  256,  et  seq. 
Rubeola,  676. 

Salines  use  of  in  fever,  650. 
Scabies,  709. 
Scarlatina,  678. 

 simplex,  679. 

 anginosa,  680. 

 maligna,  681. 

 maligna,   character  of  Initiatory 

fever  hi,  681. 

 occasional  absence  of  rash  in,  682. 

 sudden  death  hi,  682. 

 modes  of  death  in,  683. 

 inflammation  of  the  ear  in,  683. 

 sequela?  of,  683. 

 prognosis  of,  684. 

 its  treatment,  684. 

 cold  affusion  in,  685. 

 treatment  of  cerebral  symptoms  in, 

686. 

 period  of  invasion  of  dropsy  after, 

687. 

 rheumatic  sequela  of,  its  treat- 
ment, 687. 

 sequelae  of  their  treatment,  687. 

Scrofulous  deposits,  115. 

 ulceration  of  skin,  717. 

Scurvy,  sea,  719; 

 land,  720. 

 treatment  of,  720. 

Serous  membranes,  inflammation  of,  in 
Bright's  disease,  506. 

Sheep's  heads,  diseaoe  communicatw 
from,  695. 

Shingles,  710. 

Signs  of  disease,  63. 

Silver,  nitrate  of,  in  epilepsy,  607. 

Skin,  function  of,  26. 

 heat  of,  a  sign  of  pneumonia,  233. 

— -  diseases  of,  705. 

 parasitic  diseases  of,  716. 

 scrofulous  ulceration  of,  717. 

Small-pox,  666. 
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Small-pox,  duration  of  eruptive  fever, 
667. 

 period  of  appearance  of  eruption, 

667. 

 diagnosis  of  from  chicken-pox,  667. 

 distinct,  appearance  of  eruption  in, 

668. 

 confluent,  668. 

 internal  inflammations  in,  669. 

 prognosis  of,  669. 

 treatment  of,  670. 

 inoculation  for,  671. 

 modified,  different  forms  of,  674. 

Spanajmia,  20. 
Spasm,  nature  of,  593. 

 tonic,  593. 

 clonic,  593. 

Spasmodic  diseases,  593. 
Spinal  cord,  polarity  of,  59. 
Spleen,  diseases  of,  540. 

 hyperemia  of,  540. 

 hypertrophy  of,  540. 

 hypertrophy  of,  symptoms,  540. 

 atrophy  of,  541. 

 affection  of,  in  ague,  619,  625. 

Squama?,  713. 
Stethoscope,  form  of,  166. 
Stimuli,  effects  of,  on  circulation,  30. 
Stomach,  diseases  of,  374. 

 ■  malignant  disease  of,  382. 

 malignant  disease  of,  its  treatment, 

384. 

 haemorrhage  from,  385. 

— —  perforation  of,  405. 
Stomatitis,  373. 
Strophulus,  7o7. 

 intertinctus,  708. 

 confertus,  708. 

 albidus,  708. 

Stupor  in  Bright's  disease,  508. 
Sugar  in  urine,  source  of,  535. 

 In  blood,  source  of,  536. 

 ■  tests  for,  in  urine,  537. 

Sulphates,  frequency  of,  in  urine,  526. 
Suppuration,  52. 

Supra-renal  bodies,  disease  of,  54 1,  et  seq. 
Sycosis,  716. 

Syncope,  death  from,  10,  11,  647. 
Syphilis,  congenital,  721. 
Syphilitic  eruptions,  721. 

Takes  MESENTERIC^,  440. 

 its  symptoms,  441. 

  treatment  of,  441. 

Tactile  vibration,  its  absence  a  sign  of 

pleuritic  effusion,  260. 
Taenia  solium,  454. 
Tenderness,  04. 
Tertian  ague,  61 0. 
Tetanus,  607,  et  seq. 


Tetanus,  mode  of  death  in,  608. 

 causes  of,  608. 

 treatment  of,  608. 

Thirst,  77. 

Tintement  mdtalllque,  267. 
Tongue  in  disease,  76. 
Tonicity,  morbid  states  of,  18. 
Tracheotomy,  178. 

 in  Bright's  disease,  518. 

Trichinia  spiralis,  457. 
•  Tricocephalus  dispar,  456. 
Tubercles  in  the  lungs,  progress  of,  288. 

 seat  of  disposition  of,  in  lung,  289, 

290. 

Tuberculous  deposits,  116,  et  seq. 
Tubules,  uriniferous,  granular  casts  of, 
510. 

Typhoid  deposits,  115. 

 pneumonia,  treatment  of,  249,  et  seq. 

Ulceration,  55. 
Urate  of  ammonia,  523. 

 treatment  of,  52 1. 

Urea,  deficiency  of,  in  urine  in  Bright's 

disease,  502. 
 presence  of,  in  blood  in  Bright's 

disease,  504. 
Uric  acid,  deposits,  522. 
 :  crystalline,  causes  of  its  deposition, 

522. 

 crystalline,  treatment  of,  523. 

 diagnosis  of,  523. 

Urinary  deposits,  521,  et  seq. 

Urine,  ingredients  of  in  blood,  26. 

 changes  in  the  quantity  of,  490. 

 variations  in  the  natural  ingre- 
dients of,  491. 

 changes  in  the  quality  of,  491. 

 presence  of  ingredients  of  blood  in, 

491. 

 presence  of  albumen  in,  492. 

 presence  of  red  corpuscles  in,  492. 

 haimatosine  in,  495. 

 microscopic    appearance  of,  in 

Bright's  disease,  512. 

 healthy,  characters  of,  521. 

 causes  of  acidity  of,  522. 

 sulphates  in,  526. 

 different  forms  of  phosphates  in, 

527. 

 alkaline,  528. 

 causes  of  alkalescence,  529. 

 ammoniacal,  532. 

 ammoniacal,  treatment  of,  532. 

 diabetic  mode  of  examining,  537. 

 alkalinity  of,  in  paraplegia,  587. 

Uriniferous  tubes,  casts  of,  in  urine,  495. 
Urticaria,  706. 

Vaccination,  its  efficacy,  073. 
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Vaccine  pustule,  its  progress,  672. 
Valves  of  heart,  affection  of,  in  endocar- 
ditis, 32s,  et  seq. 

 diseased,  treatment  of,  354,  et  seq. 

Varicella,  675. 

Variola,  666. 

 confluens,  668. 

 discreta,  appearance  of  eruptions 

in,  668. 

 vaccinia,  671. 

 vaccinia,  inoculation  for,  671. 

Veins,  enlarged,  370. 

 of  the  liver,  inflammation  of,  475. 


Water,  its  use  in  depurating  the  bloud, 
27. 

Water-brash,  394. 
White  gum,  708. 

Wine  and  stimulants  in  fever,  658,  659 
Worms,  intestinal,  455. 

Youth,  diseases  of,  723. 

Zinc,  use  of,  in  Bright's  disease,  519. 

 sulphate  of,  its  use  in  chorea,  599. 

 in  epilepsy,  607. 


ERRATA. 


Page  231,  line  5  from  the  top,  for  "  intestinal,"  read  "interstitial." 
„    540,  line  10  from  the  top,  for  "ague  colic,"  read  "ague-cake." 
„    641,  line  13  from  the  bottom,  for  "admission,"  read  "  admira- 
tion." 

„    649,  line  22  from  the  top,  for  "  effusion,"  read  "  affusion." 
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tomy, after  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  Wiliielm  Braune, 
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Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its  School.  With  34  Photo-lithographic 
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FLOWER.— Diagrams   of  the    Nerves   of  the 

Human  Body,  exhibiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  with 
then'  Distribution  to  the  various  Regions  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface,  and 
to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Flower,  F.B.C.S.,  F.B.S., 
Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second 
Edition,  containing  6  Plates.   Royal  4to,  12s. 

GODLEE. — An    Atlas   of    Human    Anatomy : 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections ;  and  many  not  usually 
practised  by  the  Student.  By  Rickman  J.  Godlee,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  University  College.  To  be  completed  in 
12  Parts,  each  containing  4  Coloured  Plates,  with  Explanatory  Text. 
Parts  I.  to  XI.   Imp.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each. 

HEATH.— Practical   Anatomy:    a    Manual  of 

Dissections.  By  Chbistopheb  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital 
Fourth  Edition.   With  16  Coloured  PJates  and  264  Engravings.  Crown 
6vo,  14b. 
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ANATOMY. 

BBAUNE.— An  Atlas  of  Topographical  Ana- 
tomy, after  Plane  Sections  of  Frozen  Bodies.  By  Wiliielm  Braune, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Translated  by 
Edward  Bellamy,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  its  School.  "With  34  Photo-lithographic 
Plates  and  46  Woodcuts.   Large  imp.  8vo,  40s. 

FLOWER—  Diagrams   of  the    Nerves   of  the 

Human  Body,  exhibiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  -with 
their  Distribution  to  the  various  Regions  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface,  and 
to  all  the  Muscles.  By  William  H.  Plower,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 
Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second 
Edition,  containing  6  Plates.   Royal  4to,  12s. 

GODLEE. — An    Atlas   of    Human    Anatomy : 

illustrating  most  of  the  ordinary  Dissections ;  and  many  not  usually 
practised  by  the  Student.  By  Rickhan  J.  Godlee,  M.S.,  P.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  University  College.  To  be  completed  in 
12  Parts,  each  containing  4  Coloured  Plates,  with  Explanatory  Text. 
Parts  I.  to  XL   Imp.  4to,  7s.  6d.  each. 

HEATH.— Practical    Anatomy:    a    Manual  of 

Dissections.  By  Christopher  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  16  Coloured  Plates  and  264  Engravings.  Crown 
&vo,  lib. 
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ANATOMY — continued. 
HOLDEN. — Human   Osteology  :    comprising  a 

Description  of  the  Bones,  with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles,  the  General  and  Microscopical  Structure  of  Bone  and  its 
Development.  By  Luther  Holdex,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  and  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  and  Albas  Doban, 
F.R.C.8.,  late  Anatomical,  now  Pathological,  Assistant  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Fifth  Edition.  With  61  Lithographic 
Plates  and  89  Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  It's. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Manual    of    the    Dissection    of  the 

Human  Body.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author  and 
John  Langton,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  "With  Engravings. 
Svo,  16s. 

ALSO, 

Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  Second 

Edition.   8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MORRIS.— The  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  of  Man. 

By  Henry  Moreis,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy and  Practical  Surgery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With  44 
Plates  (19  Coloured)  and  Engravings.   8vo,  16s. 

WAGSTAFFE.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Human 

Osteology.  By  W«i.  Warwick  Wagstaffe,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  23  Plates  and  65  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WILSON—  The   Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum:  a 

System  of  Human  Anatomy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S., 
late  Professor  of  Dermatology  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
Ninth  Edition,  by  G.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Henry  E.  Clark,  F.F.P.S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  School  of 
Medicine.   With  371  Engravings.   Crown  8vo,  1  Is. 

Anatomical   Remembrancer  (the);   or,  Com- 
plete Pocket  Anatomist.    Eighth  Edition.   32mo,  3s.  6d. 
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BOTANY. 

B ENTLEY. — A  Manual  of  Botany.    By  Robert 

Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College  and  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  With  1138  Engravings.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  14s. 

BENTLEY  AND  TRIMEN.—  Medicinal  Plants: 

being  descriptions,  with  original  Figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants 
employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  account  of  their  Properties  and  Uses. 
By  Robert  Bentlev,  E.L.S.,  and  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  British 
Museum,  and  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical 
School.  In  42  Monthly  Parts,  each  containing  8  Coloured  Plates. 
Large  8vo,  5s.  each  part. 


CHEMISTRY. 
BERNAYS.— Notes  for  Students  in  Chemistry; 

being  a  Syllabus  of  Chemistry  compiled  mainly  from  the  Manuals  of 
Fo$nes-Watts,  Miller,  Wurz,  and  Schorlemmer.  By  Albert  J.Bernays. 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  Examiner 
in  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  Sixth 
Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 
Skeleton  Notes  on  Analytical  Chemistry, 

for  Students  in  Medicine.   Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

BLOXAM. — Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic  ; 

with  Experiments.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
ICing's  College.  Fourth  Edition.  "With  nearly  300  Engravings.  8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Laboratory    Teaching ;      or,  Progressive 

Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Fourth  Edition.  With  83 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

BOWMAN  AND  BLOXAM.— Practical  Chemistry, 

including  Analysis.    By  John  E.  Bowman,  formerly  Professor  of 

Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  and  Charles  L.  Bloxam, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College.  With  98  Engravings. 
Seventh  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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CHEMISTRY — continued. 
CLO  WES. — Practical  Chemistry    and  Qualita- 

tive  Inorganic  Analysis.  An  Elementary  Treatise  specially  adapted  for 
use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  by  Beginners. 
By  Frank  Clowes,  D. Sc.,  Senior  Science  Master  at  the  High  School, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Second  Edition.  With  47  Engravings.  Post 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOWNES  AND  WATTS.— Physical  and  Inorganic 

Chemistry.  Twelfth  Edition.  By  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.,  and  Henry 
"Watts,  B.A.,  F.B.S.  With  154  Engravings,  and  Coloured  Plate  of 
Spectra.    Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 
Chemistry    of     Carbon  -  Compounds,  or 

Organic  Chemistry.  Twelfth  Edition.  With  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  10s. 

GALLOWAY.— A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis. By  Robert  Galloway,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  Fifth  Edition.  With  Engravings. 
Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

VACHER.—A  Primer  of  Chemistry,  including 

Analysis.   By  Arthur  Vaguer.    18mo,  Is. 

VALENTIN.— Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. By  William  G.  Valentin,  F.C.S.,  late  Principal  Demonstrator 
of  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Science  Training  Schools.  Third  Edition. 
With  S2  Engravings.    Svo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Fourth  Edition.    With  19  Engravings.   8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ALSO, 

Chemical  Tables  for  the  Lecture-room  and 

Laboratoiy.   In  Five  large  Sheets,  fis.  6d. 
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CHILDREN,  DISEASES  OF. 
ELLIS.— A  Practical  Manual  of  the  Diseases 

of  Children.  By  Edwaed  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  With  a  Formulary.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.  —  Clinical    Studies    of     Disease  in 

Children.  By  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  H.M.  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children. 
Post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 

On  the  Wasting  Diseases  of  Infants  and 

CMldren.   Third  Edition.    Post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

STEINER.— Compendium  of  Children's  Dis- 
eases ;  a  Handbook  for  Practitioners  and  Students.  By  Johann 
Steiner,  M.D.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  Lawsox 
Tait,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Hospital  for  "Women,  S:c. 
Svo,  12s.  Od. 


DENTISTRY. 

SEWILL. — The    Student's    Guide    to  Dental 

Anatomy  and  Surgery.  By  Henry  E.  Sewill,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  late 
Dental  Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital.  With  77  Engravings. 
Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

SMITH. — Handbook  of  Dental   Anatomy  and 

Surgery.  For  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  John  Smith, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition.   Fcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

STOCKEN.— Elements  of  Dental  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  with  Pharmacopoeia.  By  James  Stooken,L.D.S.R.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  and  Dental 
Surgeon  to  the  National  Dental  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
6s.  6d. 
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DENTISTRY — continued. 
TAFT.—A    Practical    Treatise    on  Operative 

Dentistry.  By  Jonathan  Taft,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery 
in  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  Third  Edition.  "With  134 
Engravings.   8vo,  ISs. 

TOMES  (C.  S.).—  Manual  of  Dental  Anatomy, 

Human  and  Comparative.  By  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 
"With  179  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

TOMES  (J.  and  0.   S.). — A  Manual  of  Dental 

Surgery.  By  Jon w  Tomes,  M.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon-Dentist 
to  Middlesex  Hospital;  and  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Dental  Hospital  of  Lon- 
don.   Second  Edition.   With  262  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  14s. 


EAR,  DISEASES  OF. 

BURNETT.— The  Ear:  its  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Medical 
Students  and  Practitioners.  By  Charles  H.  Burnett,  M.D.,  Aural 
Surgeon  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  With  87  Engrav- 
ings.  8vo,  18s. 

DALBT.— On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Ear. 

By  William  B.  Daley,  F.R.C.S.,  Aural  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Aural  Surgery  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  Engravings.  Fcap.  Svo, 
6s.  Gd. 

JONES.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Aural  Sur- 
gery By  H.  Macnaoohton  Jones,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Queen'a 
University  in  Ireland,  Surgeon  to  the  Cork  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hos- 
pital.  With  46  Engravings.   Crown  Svo,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Atlas  of  the  Diseases   of  the  Membrana 

Tympani.  In  Coloured  Plates,  containing  59  Figures.  With  Ex- 
planatory Text.    Crown  4to,  21s. 
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FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 
OGSTON.— Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

By  Francis  Ogston,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Medical  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited  by  Francis 
Ogston,  Jun.,  M.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence and  Lecturer  on  Practical  Toxicology  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    With  12  Plates.   Svo,  18s. 

TAYLOR.—  The    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
"With  1S9  Engravings.  2  Vols.   8vo,  31s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A    Manual    of    Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Tenth  Edition.   With  55  Engravings.    Crown  Svo,  14s. 

ALSO, 

On  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Medicine.  Third  Edition.  With  104  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  16s. 

WOODMAN  AND   TID7.—A   Handy-Book  of 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.  By  W.  Bathdrst  Woodman,  M.D., 
F.R.C.r. ;  and  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c,  at  the  London  Hospital.  With  8  Litho- 
graphic Plates  and  116  Wood  Engravings.    Svo,  31s.  6d. 


HYGIENE. 

WILSON. — A  Handbook  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science.  By  Geoiuie  Wilson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Mid  Warwickshire.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
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•    HYGIENE — continued. 
PARKES.  —  A   Manual   of   Practical  Hygiene. 

By  Edmund  A.  Parkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition  by  F.  De  Chaumont, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Military  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical 
School.    With  9  Plates  and  112  Engraving's.   8vo,  18s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Public  Health  :  being  a  Concise  Sketch  of 

the  Sanitary  Considerations  connected  with  the  Land,  with  Cities, 
Villages,  Houses,  and  Individuals.  Revised  by  William  Aitken, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Army  Medical 
School.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BINZ  AND  SPARKS.— The  Elements  of  Thera- 

peutics:  a  Clinical  Guide  to  the  Action  of  Medicines.  By  C. 
Binz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition,  and  Edited  with  Additions, 
in  conformity  with  the  British  and  American  Pharmacopoeias,  by 
Edward  I.  Sparks,  M.A.,  M.B.  Oxon.,  F.R.CP.  Lond.  Crown  8vo, 
8s.  6d. 

ROYLE  AND  HARLEY. — A  Manual  of  Materia 

Mediea  and  Therapeutics.  By  J.  Forbes  Rovle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  King's  College;  and  John 
Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Medicine  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  With  139  Engrav- 
ings.   Crown  8vo,  15s. 

THOROWGOOD.  —  The     Student's    Guide  to 

Materia  Medica.  By  JonN  C  Thorowgood,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.,  Lecturer 
on  Materia  Medica  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  With  Engravings. 
Feap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

WARING.— A  Manual  of  Practical  Therapeu- 
tics. By  Edward  J.  Waring,  M.D.,  F.R.CP.,  Retired  Surgeon  H.M. 
Indian  Army.    Third  Edition.   Feap.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
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MEDICINE. 

BARCLAY.— A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis. 

By  A.  Whtte  Barclay,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  St.  George's  Hospital.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BARLOW.— A    Manual    of   the    Practice  of 

Medicine.  By  Hilaro  Barlow,  M.D.,  formerly  Senior  Physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital.    Second  Edition.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GHARTERI8. — The    Student's    Guide    to  the 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Matthew  Charteris,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Anderson's  College  ;  Physician  and  Lecturer  on 
Clinical  Medicine,  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow.  "With  Engravings  on 
Copper  and  Wood.   Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

FENWLGK.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Medical 

Diagnosis.  By  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Fourth  Edition.  "With  106  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo, 
6s.  (id. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Student's  Outlines  of  Medical  Treat- 

ment.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

FLINT.— Clinical  Medicine  :  a  Systematic  Trea- 
tise on  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  Austin  Flint, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c,  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College.    Svo,  20s. 

By  the  same  A  uthor. 
A  Manual  of  Percussion  and  Auscultation  ; 

of  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and 
of  Thoracic  Aneurism.    Post  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

HALL. — Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Larynx, 

Lungs,  and  Heart :  comprising  Dr.  Edwards'  Tables  on  the  Examina- 
tion of  the  Chest.  With  Alterations  and  Additions.  By  F.  De 
Havilland  Hall,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.   Boyal  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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MIDWIFERY. 

BARNES. — Lectures  on   Obstetric  Operations, 

including  the  Treatment  of  Hsemorrhage,  and  forming  a  Guide  to  the 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour.  By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  "Women,  <fcc,  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.   Third  Edition.    With  124  Engravings.   8vo,  18s. 


CLAY.— The  Complete  Handbook  of  Obstetric 

Surgery ;  or,  Short  Rules  of  Practice  in  every  Emergency,  from  the 
Simplest  to  the  mos>t  formidable  Operations  connected  with  the  Science 
of  Obstetricy.  By  Charles  Clay,  M.D.,  late  Senior  Surgeon  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Third 
Edition.   "With  91  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


RA MSB 0 THA M. — The  Principles  and  Practice 

of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Francis  H.  Ramsdotham,  M.D., 
formerly  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition. 
Illustrated  with  120  Plates,  forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.  8vo, 
22s. 

ROBERTS.— The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice 

of  Midwifery.  By  D.  Llotd  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  With  96  Engrav- 
ings.  Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

<S CH R OEDER. — A  Manual  of  Midwifery  ;  includ- 
ing the  Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  By  Karl 
Sciiroeder,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
Translated  by  Charles  H.  Carter,  M.D.  "With  Engravings.  Svo, 
12s.  6d. 

SWAYNE.—  Obstetric  Aphorisms  for  the  Use  of 

Students  commencing  Midwifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  BwatkBj 
M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine.  Sixth 
Edition.   "With  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

PA  UPENTER. — The  Microscope  and  its  Revela- 

tions  By  William  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  M,  late  Registrar 
to  the  University  of  London.  Fifth  Edition.  With  more  than  500 
Engravings.   Crown  8vo,  15s. 

MARSH.— Section-Cutting  :   a  Practical  Guide 

to  the  Preparation  and  Mounting  of  Sections  for  the  Microscope,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  subject  of  Animal  Sections.  By  Dr. 
Sylvester  Marsh.    With  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  8d. 

MARTIN.— A  Manual  of  Microscopic  Mounting. 

By  John  H.  Map.™,  Member  of  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  &c. 
Second  Edition.    With  several  Plates  and  144  Engravings.    Svo,  7s.  6d . 

WYTHE.  The   Microscopist :     a    Manual  of 

Microscopy  and  Compendium  of  the  Microscopic  Sciences,  Micro- 
Mineralogy,  Micro-Chemistry,  Biology,  Histology,  and  Pathological 
Histology  By  J.  H.  Withe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Microscopy  and 
Biology  in  the  San  Francisco  Medical  College.  Third  Edition.  With 
205  Illustrations.   Royal  8vo,  ISs. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
HIOGENS.— Hints  on  Ophthalmic  Out- Patient 

Practice.  By  Charles  Higgens,  F.R.C.S.,  Ophthalmic  Assistant-Sur- 
geon to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.   Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

JONES.— A    Manual    of   the   Principles  and 

Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Wharton  J  oner, 
F.R.C.H.,  F.R.S.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
to  University  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  9  Coloured 
Plates  and  173  Engravings.   Fcap.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

MACNAMARA. — A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of 

the  Eye.  By  Charles  Macnamara,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  Westminster 
Hospital.  Third  Edition.  With  7  Coloured  Plates  and  52  Engravings. 
Fcap.  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY — continued. 
NETTLESHIP. — The  Student's  Guide  to  Diseases 

of  the  Eye.  By  Edward  Nettlesiiii>,  F.R.C.8.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Surgery  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
With  48  EngTavings.   Ecap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WELLS.  -A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 

Eye.  By  J.  Soelderg  Wells,  P.R.C.S.,  late  Ophthalmic  8urgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  King's  Col- 
lege. With  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  Third  Edition.   8vo,  25s. 


PATHOLOGY. 

JONES  AND  SIEVEKING.—A  Manual  of  Patho- 
logical Anatomy.  By  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to 
St-  Mary's  Hospital,  and  Edward  H.  Sievekino,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physi- 
cian to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Payne, 
M.B.,  Assistant-Physician  and  Lecturer  on  General  Pathology  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.    With  195  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  16s. 

VIRCHOW.  —  Post-Mortem   Examinations  :  a 

Description  and  Explanation  of  the  Method  of  Performing  them, 
with  especial  reference  to  Medico-Legal  Practice.  By  Professor 
Rudolph  Virchow,  Berlin  Charitc  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with 
4  Plates.   Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

WILES  AND  MOXON— Lectures  on  Pathologi- 

cal  Anatomy.  By  Sasiuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Physician  to,  and 
Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  Walter  Moxon,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at,  Guy's 
Hospital.    Second  Edition.   With  5  Steel  Plates.   8vo,  18s. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

BUCK  NILE  AND  TUKE. — A  Manual  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine :  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  Nosology,  ^Etiology. 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  By  John  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.. 
and  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Fourth  Edition,  with  12  Plates 
(SO  Figures).   8vo,  25s. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

CARPENTER—  Principles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy. With  3  Steel  Plates  and  371  Engravings.  By  William  B. 
Carpenter,  C.B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Registrar  to  the  University  of 
London.   Eighth  Edition.   Edited  by  Sir.  Henry  Power.   8vo,  31s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  Manual  of  Physiology.    With  upwards 

of  250  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Pye-Smith, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.   Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

DALTON. — A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology  : 

designed  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  By 
John  C.  Dalton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York.  Sixth  Edition.  With 
316  Engravings.   Royal  8vo,  20s. 

FREY.— The  Histology  and  Histo-Chemistry  of 

Man.  A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body.  By  Heinrich  Fret,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Zurich. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Arthur  E.  Barker, 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  University  College  Hospital.  With  608 
Engravings.   8vo,  21s. 

FULTON.— A  Text-Book  of  Physiology,  includ- 

ing  Histology.  By  J.  Fulton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Sanitary  Science  in  Trinity  Medical  College,  Toronto ;  Surgeon  to  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  151  Engravings. 
8vo,  los. 

RUTHERFORD.— Outlines  of  Practical  Histo- 
logy. By  William  Rutherford,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  in  ihe  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Examiner  in 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  London.  Second  Edition.  Willi  63 
Engravings.   Crown  Svo  (with  additional  leaves  for  Notes),  6s. 

SANDERSON.— Handbook  for  the  Physiological 

Laboratory  :  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
Science,  with  explicit  Directions  for  their  demonstration.  By  J.  Buruon 
Sanderson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Brown 
Institution;  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant-Professor  in  the  Brown 
Institution  ;  Michael  Foster,  M.D., ,  F.R.S.,  Prcelector  of  Physiology 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  T.  Lauder  Brunton,  M.D.  F.R.B. 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  'Medical 
College.    2  Vols.,  with  123  Plates.    8vo,  24s. 
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SURGERY. 

BRYANT.  —  A   Manual    for    the    Practice  of 

Surgery.  By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  at,  Guy's  Hospital.  Third  Edition.  "With  672  Engravings 
(nearly  all  original,  many  being  coloured) .   2  vols.   Crown  8vo,  28s. 

BELLAMY.— The  Student's  Guide  to  Surgical 

Anatomy  ;  a  Description  of  the  more  important  Regions  of  the  Human 
Body,  and  an  Introduction  to  Operative  Surgery.  By  Edward 
Bellamy,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  formerly 
Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  in,  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Second 
Edition.    "With  76  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s. 

CLARK     AND     WAGSTAFFE.  —  Outlines  of 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology.  By  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  F.R.C.S., 
F.R.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  and  the  Great  Northern 
Hospitals.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  expanded  by  the  Author, 
assisted  by  "W.  W.  "Waustafke,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.   8vo,  10s.  6d. 

DRU1TT. — The    Surgeon's   Vade-Mecum  ;  a 

Manual  of  Modern  Surgery.  By  Robert  Druitt,  F.R.C.S.  Eleventh 
Edition.    With  369  Engravings.    Fcap.  8vo,  14s. 

FERGUSSON.—A  System  of  Practical  Surgery. 

By  Sir  "William  Fergusson,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.,  late  Surgeon  and 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  to  King's  College  Hospital.  With  463 
Engravings.   Fifth  Edition.   8vo,  21s. 

HEATH. — A   Manual   of  Minor    Surgery  and 

Bandaging,  for  the  use  of  House-Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  J unior  Practi- 
tioners. By  Christopher  Heath,  F.R.C.S.,  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  College  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.  Sixth 
Edition.   "With  115  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo.    5s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A   Course    of   Operative    Surgery:  with 

Twenty  Plates  drawn  from  Nature  by  M.  Levbillk,  and  Coloured 
by  hand  under  his  direction.   Large  8vo,  40s. 

also, 

The   Student's   Guide   to   Surgical  Diag- 
nosis. Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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SURGERY — continued. 
MAUNDER.— Operative  Surgery.    By  Charles 

F  Maunder,  F.E.C.S.,  late  Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at, 
the  London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  With  164  Engravings.  Post 
Svo,  6s. 

PIRRIE.  —  The    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Surgery.  By  William  Pirrie,  F.B.S.E.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  With  490  Engravings.  8vo,  28s. 

TERMINOLOGY. 

D UNGLISON. — Medical  Lexicon:  a  Dictionary 

of  Medical  Science,  containing  a  concise  Explanation  of  its  various 
Subjects  and  Terms,  with  Accentuation,  Etymology,  Synonymes,  &c. 
By  Boblev  Dunglison,  M.D.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
Bichard  J.  Dunolison,  M.D.   Eoyal  Svo,  28s. 

MAYNE.—A   Medical   Vocabulary:    being  an 

Explanation  of  aU  Terms  and  Phrases  used  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Medical  Science  and  Practice,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation.  By  Bobekt  G.  Mayne,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
and  John  Mayne,  M.D.,  L.E.C.S.E.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo,  10s. 


WOMEN,  DISEASES  OF. 
BARNES.— A  Clinical  History  of  the  Medical 

and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women.  By  Bobert  Babnbs,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  <&c,  at,  St. 
George's  Hospital.    Seconct'Edition.   With  1^1  Engravings.    8vo,  2Ss. 

DUNCAN— Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases 

of  Women.  By  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   Svo,  8s. 

EMMET.  —  The    Principles    and    Practice  of 

Gynecology.  By  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With  130  Engravings. 
Boyal  8vo,  21s. 
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WOMEN,  DISEASES  OP— continued. 
GALABIN.  — The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Dis 

eases  of  Women.  By  Alfred  L.  Galabin,  II. D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistai 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  to  Guj 
Hospital.   With  63  Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SMITH. — Practical  Gynaecology  :  a  Handboo 

of  the  Diseases  of  "Women.  By  Heywood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician 
the  Hospital  for  Women,  and  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital.  Wi 
Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 

WEST  AND  DUNCAN.— Lectures  on  the  Dis 

eases  of  Women.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Four 
Edition.  Revised  and  in  part  re-written  by  the  Author,  with  numero" 
additions,  by  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician  to  i 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8vo,  16s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

BRADLEY.— Manual  of  Comparative  Anatom 

and  Physiology.  By  S.  Messenger  Bradley,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  i 
Practical  Surgery  in  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  Third  Editic 
With  61  Engravings.   Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

CHAUVEAU  AND  FLEMING.— The.  Compan 

tive  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Animals.  By  A.  Chauvej 
Professor  at  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School ;  and  George  Flemi> 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Boyal  Engineers.  With  450  Engravings.  8i 
31s.  6d. 

HUXLEY. — Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Invert< 

brated  Animals.  By  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  With  1 
Engravings.   Fcap.  8vo,  16s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate 

Animals.   With  110  Engravings.   Post  8vo,  12s. 

WILSON. — The   Student's  Guide  to  Zoologj 

a  Manual  of  the  Principles  of  Zoological  Science.  By  Andrew  Wils 
Lecturer  on  Natural  History,  Edinburgh.  With  Engravings.  Ye 
8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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